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Rep.  Ga things  introduced  H.  R.  2010  which  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  Print  of 
bill  as  introduced. 

House  subcommittee  voted  to  report  H.  R.  2010  to 
the  full  committee. 

House  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  report)  H.  R.  2010. 

House  committee  reported  H.  R.  2010  with  amendments. 
H.  Report  No.  27b.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

House  Rules  Committee  granted  open  rule  on  H.  R. 
2010.  (Daily  Digest) 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for 
consideration  of  H.  R.  2010.  H.  Report  No.  322. 
Print  of  resolution  and  report.  H.  Res.  271. 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  2010. 

House  passed  H.  R.  2010  as  reported. 

H.  R.  2010  was  referred  to  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

Sen.  McCarthy  and  others  introduced  S.  19b!?  which 
was  referred  to  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  introduced  and  remarks 
of  Sen.  McCarthy. 

Senate  subcommittee  approved  for  consideration  of 
H.  R.  2010  by  the  full  committee. 

Senate  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  report)  H.  R.  2010. 

Senate  committee  reported  H.  R.  2010  with  an  amend¬ 
ment.  S.  Report  No.  619.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Sen.  McCarthy  submitted  a  proposed  amendment  to  H.  R. 

2010. 
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Sen.  Keating  submitted  proposed  amendment  to  H.  R. 

2010. 

Senate  began  debate  on  H.  R.  2010. 

Senate  passed  H.  R.  2010  with  amendments. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

Rep.  Coad  objected  to  sending  H.  R.  2010  to  con¬ 
ference  . 

House  Pules  Committee  reported  resolution  to  send 
H.  R.  2010  to  conference.  H.  Res.  htt,  H.  Report 
No.  1176.  Print  of  resolution  and  report. 

House  conferees  were  appointed. 

House  received  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2010.  H. 
Report  No.  1198.  Print  of  conference  report. 

House  agreed  to  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2010. 

Senate  began  debate  on  conference  report  on  H.  R. 

2010. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  2010. 

Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2010. 
Approved:  Public  Law  87-3U5. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  87-3U5 


EXTENSION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM.  Extends  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  for  2  years,  until  December  31,  1963.  Pro¬ 
hibits  the  employment  of  workers  recruited  under  the  program 
for  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupations,  or  to  operate 
or  maintain  power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting,  planting, 
or  cultivating  machinery,  except  when  authorized  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  to  avoid  undue  hardship.  Prohibits  the  employment 
of  Mexican  workers  for  processing  activities  relating  to  horti¬ 
cultural  employment,  cotton  ginning,  compressing,  and  storing, 
crushing  of  oilseeds,  and  the  packing,  canning,  freezing,  drying, 
or  other  processing  of  perishable  or  seasonal  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  Prohibits  workers  recruited  under  the  program  from  being 
made  available  in  any  area  unless  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at  wages, 
standard  hours  of  work,  and  working  conditions  comparable  to 
those  offered  to  Mexican  workers.  Incorporates  into  the  basic 
act  provisions  now  carried  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  act 
of  1961  which  require  employers  of  Mexican  workers  to  reimburse 
the  Government  for  essential  expenses  incurred  by  it  under  the 
program,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in 
compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $l£  per  worker. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  6, 1961 

Mr.  Gatiiings  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 

4  striking  “December  31,  1961,”  and  inserting  “December  31, 

5  1965”. 
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Issued  March  24,  T961 

CONTENTS  For  actions  of  March  23y  1961 

87th-ls/,  No,  51 


AcJ j  ournment . . .  . .......  23 

Appropriations,  . 6,8 
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Interest  rates . 19 
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Surplus  coniiBodit ies 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  bl/H\±o  provide  additional  authorization  for 
Public  Law  480.  House  subcommittee  voted  tovreport  bill  to  extend  Mexican  farm 
labor  program.  Senate  committee  voteA  to  report  third  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  House  committee  reported  bil /  to  extend\eorganization  Act.  House  debated 
minimum  wage  bill. 


HOUSE 

1.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Agriculture\Oommittee  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  4728/ to  amend  Public  Law  400  so  as  do  provide  an  additional 
authorization  of  $2/billion  during  1961  under  title  I  Spr  sales  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  fore^n  currencies  (H.  Rept,  196)  ,  p,  441' 

2.  FARM  LABOR.  The  Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  Agricul¬ 

ture  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  p.  D193 


REORG.  ^(TION.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with 
H.  R  '42,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  so 
appl  )  reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
Jun^  .  1963  (H.  Rept,  195).  p.  4417 


amendment 
lat  it  will 
before 


ISING  LOANS,  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
5723,  to  extend  the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  program  and 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  veterans'  direct  loan  program  (H.  Rept.  19^ 
p.  4417 

5.  MINIMUM  WAGES.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  3935,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standard^ 
Act  and  increase  the  minimum  wage  gradually  to  $1.25  an  hour.  pp.  4345-4409 


6.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  permission  until 
midnight  Fri.  to  file  a  report  on  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation 
,for  1962.  p.  4343 


:ii 


\ 


7.  DEPRESSED  AREAS.  Received  an  Abilene,  Kan,,  Chamber  of  Commerce  resolution 
opposing  the  Douglas  area  redevelopment  bill,  p.  4419 


SENATE 


8.  THIRD  SUPPL'EMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1961.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
marked  up  add  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  ;with  amendments 
this  bill,  H.\£.  5188.  p.  D192 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


9.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cohelan  insetting  an  article,  "United 
States  Echoes  MigrantVPlight ,"  and  stating  that  it  points  out  certain  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  the  pressing  migrant  farm  labor  problem,  pp.  A2038-9 


10.  CREDIT  UNIONS.  Extension  6^  remarks  of  Rep.  M^son  discussing  his  proposed 
"tax  loophole  closers"  billX  to  impose  incom/^ tax  on  credit  unions,  pp, 
A2039-40 


11.  LIVESTOCK.  Extension  of  remarks ^of  Rep.,8hriver  inserting  an  article  citing 
the  importance  of  the  livestock  industry  to  Kansas1  economy,  and  stating 
that  "it  would  be  pertinent  to  plade/before  the  Members  some  of  the  facts  of 
an  industry  which  flourishes  withou/N^i  program  of  Federal  subsidies," 
p.  A2042 


12.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Evins  inserting  a  statement 


summarizing  the  objectives  of/the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  recent  accomplishf 
ments  in  carrying  out  these/objectives.  pp\A2050-l 


13.  DEPRESSED  AREAS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fluod  inserting  a  Pa.  State 

press  release  describing  the  areas  of  labor  surplus  in  Pa. ,  and  stating  that 
the  report  underscores  the  need  for  passage  by  the\House  of  the  area  re¬ 
development  bill,  A2053 


14.  PEACE  CORPS.  Ext^hsion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fascell  inse^ing  an  article, 
"Kennedy’s  Pea9e  Corps  Could  Uplift  Youth."  p.  A2057 


15. 


FARM  PROGRAM/  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Andersen  inserting  an  address  by 
Rep.  Weaver  on  the  general  subject  of  farm  policy  and  statingvthat  "it  points 
up  the  need  for  a  sound  and  workable  policy  for  the  Nation's  farmers." 
pp.  A2Q57-8 


16,  LABOR/STANDARDS .  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Santangelo  inserting  '$n  address 
by/Rep.  Giaimo  discussing  the  minimum  wage  law,  its  proposed  increase^,  ex- 
mded  coverage  and  proposed  substitutions,  pp.  A2063-5 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


17.  RESEARCH.  H.  R.  5882,  by  Rep.  Rhodes,  Ariz, ,  to  provide  for  a  program  of 

weather  modification  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act-N 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation,  to  increase 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


CONTENTS 

Administrative  orders...  14 

Appropriations . 8 

Assistant  Secretaries....? 

Automation . / . 23 

Budget . ,\. .....  17 

Dairy  marketing. ..  \. ...  11 

Dox<mgrading . .\. . .  29 

Education . 28 ,37 ,45 

Electrification. . .  .4, 12^0 

Farm  housing . 

Farm  labor . 9,16,44N 

Farm  program . 1,13,30 

Feed  grains . 21 

Fish  flour . 5 

Forest  Service. . . . 8 

Fruits  and  vegetables. ...  6 
Government  operations, .. 38 

Housing . 3,34 

Information . . . 26 

Insect  control . 41 

Irrigation . 32 

Lands . 31 
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Minimum  wage. . 

Seeds . 

. 13 

Nominations. . , 

. .y42 

Soil  conservation^. 

. 36 

Peacd.  Corps. . . 

Supergrades . 

Personnel . 

Textiles . . 

. 10 

Postal  rates. . 

Training . 

REA . \. .  .  . 

Urban  affairs . 

3  34 

Reclamation. . . 

Water  pollution.... 

Regulatory  a&ai 

;(cies . 22 

Later  resources. .  . . 

Research. . .  ,/S 

..7,15,52,41 

Watersheds . . 

Retirement/.  . , 

Wheat  quotas . 

HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  vpted  to  report  Mexicark  f arm  labor  bill.  House  passed 
Interior  appropriation  bill. /Senate  debated  minimum  wage  bill.  Both  Houses  re¬ 
ceived  proposed  bill  to  est/biish  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  Department,  Senate  re¬ 
ceived  proposed  farm  bill/  Sen.  Ellender  and  Rep.  CooleV  introduced  and  Sen. 
Ellender  discussed  farm  /ill.  Sen.  Ellender  inserted  Secretary's  Press  Club 
speech. 


SENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Received  from  the  President  the  proposed  farm  bill;  'to  Agricul¬ 
ture  aj/d  Forestry  Committee.  See  Digest  64  for  a  summary  of  the  bir\.  pp. 
5667; 

2.  MINIMUM  WAGE.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  3935,  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
ct  and  increase  the  minimum  wage  gradually  to  $1.25  an  hour  (pp.  5718-50)\  By 

a  vote  of  34  to  63,  rejected  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by  9^n. 
Dirksen,  as  modified  by  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Morton,  which  would  have  limite< 
the  coverage  of  additional  workers  to  1.4  million  instead  of  4.1  million  (pp. 
5718-25) .  By  a  vote  of  34  to  63,  rejected  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 


substitute  by  Sen.  Russell  which  would  have 
presently  covered  by  the  Act  (pp.  5725-30)  . 


.iinited  coverage  to  workers 


URBAN  AFFAIRS  AND  HOUSING.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  proposed 
bill  tc  establish  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing;  to  Government 
Operations  Committees,  pp.  5668,  5829 


4. 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Humphrey  criticized  the  action  of  former  Secretary  Benson 
in  directing  that  "all  major  loans  under  consideration  by  REA  be  /screened  by 
the  Direct^*  of  Agricultural  Credit  Services,  one  of  his  appointees,  before  it 
could  be  signed  by  the  REA  Administrator,"  and  commended  Secretary  Freeman  for 
restoring  "to\the  new  REA  Administrator,  Norman. M.  Clapp,  full  and  complete 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  REA  loan  applications.  /Administrator  Clapp 
is  going  to  run  Rj3A,  just  as  Congress  intended  him  to  do./  pp.  5707-8 


5.  FISH  FLOUR.  Sen.  Smith,  Mass.,  urged  the  Food  and  Drug/Administration  to  approve 
the  marketing  of  a  neV  product,  fish  flour,  for  consumption  in  the  U.  S. 
p.  5670 


6.  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  Received  a  Calif.  Legislature  resolution  urging  action 
to  provide  that  imported  fruits  and  vegetables/ne  of  the  same  quality,  grade, 
sanitary  and  other  standards  ^s  U.  S.  produced,  pp.  5668-9 


7. 


PERSONNEL.  Received  from  the  Civil  Servic^Commission  a  proposed  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  supergrade  position/ and  fix  the  compensation  of  hearing 
examiners;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil\Service  Committee,  p.  5668 

Received  from  the  President  a  proposed  bill  to  establish  a  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educ^cib^i,  and  Welfare;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  p.  5668 


HOUSE 


8.  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES/APPFOPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  Passed  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  this  bill,  H.  R.  6345/  See  Digest  63  for  rcems  of  interest  to  this  Depart- 
pp.  5755,  5755-68 


ment . 


9.  FARM  LABOR.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  re¬ 
port  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program,  p.  D255 


10.  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Vinson  discussed  the  "excessive  and  unrestrained  importation  of 


foreign  textiles  into  the  United  States,"  saying  that  "any  condition  that 


threatens  the/welfare  of  the  textile  industry  strikes  at  the  \tery  heart  of  the 
general  economy,  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation."  Several  other  Repre¬ 
sentatives/  joined  him  in  deploring  the  situation  under  the  presert^  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1953.  pp.  5776-90,  5791-5822,  5822-3 


11.  DAIRY 
Tra< 


MARKETING.  Rep.  Patman  inserted  a  talk,  "Federal  Market  Orders 
Practices"  by  Prof.  Willard  F.  Mueller,  pp.  5825-6 


id  Unfair 


12. 


Secretary 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Price  spoke  condemning  the  action  of  former 
Benson  in  giving  certain  ioanmaking  authority  of  the  REA  Administrator  to 
Director  of  Agricultural  Credit  Services,  and  praised  the  present 
for  restoring  this  authority  to  the  REA  Administrator,  p.  5770 


administration 


April  24,  1961 


-  3  - 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Allott  criticized  the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  U.  S, 
stating  that  "the  hard,  cold  fact  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  econom  St 
today  to  ignore,  is  that  the  free  trade  system  alone  is  not  working  but  is  w  2cl< 
Lng  great  harm  upon  U.  S.  industries."  pp.  6211-4 

10.  ADJOVJRNED  until  Thurs.,  Apr.  27.  p.  6214 

HOUSE 


11. 


FARM  PROGI 
of  corn  anc 


Rep.  Arends  charged  the  Administration  with 
trying  to  force  farmers  to  comply  with  the  new 


stating  that\' Pres  sure,  coercion,  compulsion  —  those  are  th 


using  the  price 
grains  law, 
words  that  des¬ 


cribe  the  technique  employed  on  the  new  frontier  of  agricu] 

6224-5 

Rep.  Albert  disagreed  with  Rep.  Arends'  statement  and  stated  that  "As  a 
matter  of  commonsense  in  the  handling  of  CCC  loans  now  is  the  only  time  that 
the  corn  can  be  released.  It  must  be  released  or  it /is  in  danger  of  spoiling 
and  the  taxpayers  of  che  country,  heaven  knows,  have  taken  enough  of  a  loss 
already  ...."  Rep.  Albhrt  commended  the  Secretary for  "trying  to  face  up  to 
this  problem  "  of  increasing  costs  of  the  farm  program  and  decreasing  farm 
income,  pp.  6227-8 

Rep.  Springer  stated  the^te  was  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Secretary  was 
"putting  6  to  8  million  bushers  of  corn  on yhe  market  each  week"  with  the 
idea  of  depressing  the  market  and  "forcing'  farmers  to  comply  and  to  come  under 
the  emergency  feed  grains  program."  p. y622G 

Rep.  Dorn  stated  "The  various  r*nrm  programs  we  have  had  are  not  the  answer 
...  the  only  answer  is  to  gradual ly^get  the  Government  out  of  farming." 
p.  6231 

12.  FARM  LABOR.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendments  this  bill, 

H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  (if,  Rept*,  274)*  p«  6236 

13.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Interior  add  Insular  Affaires  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 

ments  H.  R.  2280,/tk^p the  withdrawal^  of  certain  public  lands  40 
miles  east  of  Fairbanks , /Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  a 
Nike  range,  and  H.  R.  zilGlj/cS’rl^t^e^lor  use  by^the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  certain  public  lands  in\t:he  Campbell  Creek  area, 
p.  6236 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


14.  ELECTRIFICATION^  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Carroll  inserting  letters  and 
resolutions  /in  regard  to  support  for  an  all-Federal  transmission  system  for 
the  delivery  of  Colorado  River  storage  project  power."  pp.  A2/23-4,  A2730 
Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Johnson,  Wise.,  inserting  resolutions  adopted 
by  Wise/  Electric  Cooperative  delegates  favoring  increased  appropriations  for 
telephone  and  electric  loans  and  electrification  research  programs.\  pp. 
A2770^1 


TE/TILES.  Speeches  in  the  House  by  Reps.  Stephens,  Taylor,  and  Ichord  dl 
Lng  effects  of  imports  upon  the  textile  and  apparel  industries,  pp.  A27I 
A2726,  A2764 


icuss- 


15. 


[6.  PEACE  CORPS.  Various  insertions  of  articles  favoring  the  establishment  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  pp.  A2735-6,  A2742-3,  A2860 
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17.  DEPRESSED  AREAS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Wharton  inserting  an  article, 
"Ho  Hum  Hosannas,"  discussing  the  depressed  areas  bill  and  suggesting  that 
"In  sum,  it  appears  that  $400  million  is  to  be  spent  just  to  show  that  UncAe 
.Sam  cares,  even  if  the  program  itself  won't  help  much,  if  at  all."  p.  A.//39 


PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Beckworth  inserting  letter/  from 
pus  ASC  committees  in  response  to  his  requests  for  information  ft s  to  parti 
in  CCC  price  support  programs,  pp.  A2743-5 
Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Johnson,  Wise.,  inserting  a  1961/policy  state¬ 
ment  by  nhe  National  Farmers  Union  that  includes  the  basic  aim^/of  this  organ¬ 
ization.  ]5p.  A2754-5 


19.  RECREATION. 

benefits  which' 
lish  a  Federal 


of  remarks  of  Rep.  Griffiths  describ, 
ould  be  provided  by  the  passage  of  her 
creation  Service  in  the  Dept,  of  HEW. 


ng  some  of  the 
posed  bill  to  estab- 
p.  A2757 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


20.  LIVESTOCK  LOANS.  S.  1710,  by  Sen.  Moss,  H.  R.  6584,  by  Rep.  King,  Utah,  and 
H.  R.  6596,  by  Rep.  Peterson,  to  amend  the  act  April  6,  1949,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  emergency  livestock 
loans  under  such  act  until  July  14,  1963;  to/S.  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
H.  Agriculture  Committees.  Remarks  of  Sen/  Moss.  p.  6160 


21.  LANDS.  S.  1696,  by  Sen.  Metcalf\  to  autjrfbrize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  Federally  owned/lands  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
strategic  minerals;  to  Interior  an&v>Tnsular  Affairs  Committee. 


22. 


TRANSPORTATION.  S.  1704,  by  Sen.  J/ilej/  (for  himself  and  others),  to  provide 
for  an  investigation  and  study  0t  means  of  making  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St, 
Lawrence  Seaway  available  forynavigation  ^luring  the  entire  year.  Remarks  of 
author,  p.  6158 


23.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY.  S. 
additional  Assistant  J 
Welfare;  to  Post  Offi< 


'06,  by  Sen.  Johnston  (by  request) ,  to  authorize  an 
retary  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 


24.  PERSONNEL;  RESEARCH/^  S.  1713,  by  Sen.  Magnuson,  to  Establish  a  system  for  the 
classification  and  compensation  of  professional  engineering,  physical  sciences 
and  related  positions  in  the  Federal  Government;  to  Pok{:  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Commit 


25.  MINERALS.  W.  R.  6585,  by  Rep.  Kyi,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  mineral 
interests/reserved  by  the  United  States  in  tracts  of  small  acreage;  to 
Interior/ and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


26.  VETER^S1  BENEFITS.  H.  R.  6594,  by  Rep.  O'Konslci,  to  provide  readjustment  to 
vet/rans  who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  between  January  31,  19$5,  and 
July  1,  1963;  to  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
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April  24,  1961. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  2010] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  “December  31,  1965”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “December  31,  1963”. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  H.R.  2010 

The  authorization  provided  by  Public  Law  78  (82d  Cong.)  for  the 
temporary  employment  in  U.S.  agriculture  of  Mexican  workers 
expires  December  31,  1961. 

H. R.  2010,  as  amended,  would  extend  this  authority  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  2  years,  until  December  31,  1963. 

HISTORY  OF  MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

During  World  War  II,  and  until  1951,  Mexican  workers  were 
admitted  into  the  United  States  for  temporary  employment  in  LT.S. 
agriculture  under  various  authorities. 

In  1951,  the  Congress  approved  Public  Law  78  (82d  Cong.),  which 
added  title  V  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The  major  features 
of  this  legislation  are  as  follows: 

I.  Authorizes  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  establishing  procedures  for  the  admission  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  into  the  United  States  for  temporary  emplojmnent. 
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2.  Authorizes  the  Department  of  Labor  to  (a)  undertake  a  recruit¬ 
ment  and  placement  function  with  respect  to  such  workers,  ( b )  assist 
workers  and  farmers  to  enter  into  contracts  for  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment,  and  (c)  guarantee  the  payment  of  wages  and  transportation  by 
farmer  employers. 

3.  Requires  employers  who  wished  to  employ  Mexican  workers  to 

(a)  indemnify  the  U.S.  Government  for  its  guaranty  of  their  contracts, 

(b)  pay  into  a  revolving  fund  a  fee  for  each  worker  to  support  the 

program  financially.  v 

4.  Restricts  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  to  instances  or  areas  where 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  (1)  domestic  workers,  able,  willing, 
and  qualified  are  not  available;  (2)  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  “will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers  similarly  employed”;  and  (3)  reason¬ 
able  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at  comparable 
wages. 

5.  Eliminates  bond  requirement  of  general  immigration  statutes 
for  such  workers. 

6.  Provides  that  no  such  workers  would  be  provided  any  employer 
who  employed  illegal  aliens,  either  with  knowledge  or  with  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  they  were  here  illegally. 

7.  Exempts  such  workers  from  social  security  and  income  tax 
provisions. 

This  statute  has  been  implemented  by  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
which  sets  forth  in  substantial  detail  the  procedures,  terms,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  contract  of  employment,  and  other  matters 

Public  Law  78  was  scheduled  to  expire  December  31,  1953.  It  has 
subsequently  been  extended  on  various  occasions  to  December  31, 
1955,  June  30,  1959,  June  30,  1961,  and  December  31,  1961. 

The  program  is  almost  entirely  self-supporting  and  will  not  burden 
our  financial  structure.  Until  1947  the  entire  cost  for  importation  of 
Mexican  farmworkers  was  borne  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Today 
the  user  of  such  labor  pays  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  program. 

Under  Public  Law  78,  the  funds  for  payment  of  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  recruiting  Mexican  workers  are  met  from  the  farm  labor 
supply  revolving  fund.  This  fund  reimburses  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  expenses  for  transportation,  food,  and  medical  care  from 
the  time  the  Mexicans  are  accepted  at  migratory  stations  to  the  time 
they  are  contracted  by  employers  and  after  their  return  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  center  by  employers  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  contract. 
The  fund  also  reimburses  the  Department  for  all  other  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  operation  of  this  program,  with  the  exception  of  com¬ 
pliance  activities. 

The  fund  is  maintained  by  fees  paid  by  employers  for  contracting 
Mexican  workers.  The  maximum  fee  is  $15  per  worker  for  an  initial 
contract  and  $7.50  for  a  recontract.  In  addition  to  this  fee,  the 
farmer  must  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  the  worker  from  the  border 
to  the  place  of  employment  and  back  again.  The  Phillips  County 
(Ark.)  Farmers  Association  found  this  cost  to  be  $47.32  in  1960,  for 
2,264  workers. 

The  committee  would  also  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  Public  Law  78  was  not  enacted  as  some  sort  of  an  emergency 
law  to  take  care  of  an  unusual  emergency  arising  from  the  Korean 
war.  The  original  House  committee  report  on  Public  Law  78  clearly 
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set  forth  the  basic  reason  for  this  legislation  as  an  act  of  Congress  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  an  acute  and  continuing  shortage  of  agricultural  work¬ 
ers.  While  references  to  the  Korean  war  exist  in  the  original  report 
and  in  the  debate,  it  was,  and  is  the  clear  intent  of  this  committee 
that  Public  Law  78  not  be  considered  a  wartime  measure. 

THE  FARM  LABOR  SITUATION 

There  has  been  so  much  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  farm  labor  situation  that  the  committee  would  like  to  summarize 
briefly  a  few  aspects  of  the  current  situation. 

The  jar m  work  force 

About  74  percent  of  the  farm  work  force  consists  of  the  farmer  and 
members  of  his  family.  About  26  percent  consists  of  hired  workers. 

The  hired  workers  are  either  (1)  permanent  or  semipermanent  or 
(2)  seasonal.  The  seasonal  workers  are  predominantly  local  workers, 
but  are  supplemented  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  migratory 
workers,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  major  portion  of  the  foreign 
workers  are  Mexican  nationals,  admitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  78. 

The  exceptional  feature  of  the  hired  farm  labor  requirement  of 
agriculture  is  its  seasonality.  It  is,  of  course,  this  seasonal  require¬ 
ment  that  creates  the  need  for  a  supplemental  supply  of  labor  in  some 
areas. 

This  situation  is  reflected  statistically  in  the  following  table: 

Seasonal  composition  of  farm  labor  force  in  1960 


[Thousands  of  workers] 


Month 

(1) 

Total 
farm 
labor 
force  1 

(2) 

Farmers 
and 
family 
labor  1 

(3) 

All 
hired 
workers  1 

(4) 

Total 2 

(5) 

Seasonal 

Local 2 

(6) 

workers 

Domestic 
migrants  2 

(7) 

Mexican 
nationals  2 

(8) 

January . . 

5, 006 

4,139 

867 

343 

233 

42 

65 

February _  .. 

5,305 

4,321 

984 

328 

218 

38 

60 

March... . . 

5,994 

4,  763 

1, 231 

309 

205 

34 

60 

April . . . 

7,151 

5,507 

1,644 

417 

284 

52 

70 

May _ 

7,725 

5,  758 

1,967 

766 

543 

114 

97 

June . . . 

8,  271 

5,627 

2,644 

1,225 

867 

222 

128 

July _ _ 

8,  416 

5,  569 

2,847 

1,200 

784 

293 

118 

August _ 

8,344 

5,694 

2,650 

1,  112 

716 

263 

128 

September _ 

9, 120 

6,  283 

2,837 

1,282 

848 

251 

168 

October.. . 

8,  283 

5.  965 

2,318 

1, 316 

823 

256 

227 

November _ _ 

6,593 

5,075 

1,518 

743 

463 

119 

152 

December _ 

5,206 

4,285 

921 

405 

260 

58 

75 

1  From  Farm  Labor,  published  monthly  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2  From  Farm  Labor  Market  Developments,  published  monthly  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Entries 
in  col.  (5)  include  a  few  foreign  workers  not  shown  in  cols.  (6),  (7),  and  (8). 

The  variation  in  seasonal  employment  in  local  areas  will  commonly 
be  much  sharper  than  disclosed  by  national  statistics.  For  example, 
in  a  study  filed  with  the  committee  made  by  the  Giannini  Foundation 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  University  of  California,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  Yolo  County,  Calif.,  the  number  of  seasonal  workers 
required  during  the  peak  month  in  50  to  55  times  as  many  as  required 
during  the  low  month. 
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In  such  situations,  even  after  every  feasible  effort  is  made  to  recruit 
domestic  labor,  a  supplemental  supply  of  Mexican  nationals  will  be 
needed. 

Importance  of  Mexican  program  to  small  farmers 

Since  1950,  the  average  number  of  hired  farmworkers  on  U.S.  farms 
has  declined  from  3,190,000  to  1,869,000  as  a  result  of  technological 
developments.  Despite  this,  some  farm  operations,  such  as  weeding 
vegetables  or  harvesting  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  performed  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  manner  as  decades  ago.  Much  of  this  work  is 
generally  called  stoop  labor.  It  is  a  kind  of  work  that  few  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  will  do.  It  is  this  kind  of  work  that  most  Mexican  workers  are 
engaged  in. 

Mexican  nationals  are  used  primarily  in  the  production  and  harvest¬ 
ing  of  such  crops  as  lettuce,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  tomatoes,  cotton, 
peaches,  berries,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  these  com¬ 
modities  virtually  any  commercial  producer  must  hire  workers  for 
weeding  and  harvest  operations  which  he  cannot  use  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

The  committee  received  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  factual,  that  if  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  were  ter¬ 
minated,  the  impact  of  such  action  would  more  adversely  affect  small 
farmers  than  large  farmers.  This  is  because  (1)  large  farmers  are 
already  mechanized  to  a  greater  extent  than  small  farmers,  (2)  in  a 
critical  labor  shortage  large  farmers  could  mechanize  more  rapidly  and 
more  completely  than  small  farmers,  and  (3)  large  farmers  could,  in 
an  emergency,  carry  out  distant  and  costly  worker  recruiting  and 
transportation  programs  completely  beyond  the  means  of  small 
farmers. 

Most  small  farmers  would  be  unable  to  mechanize  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  degree.  Mechanization  is  an  expensive  adjustment.  Most 
small  farmers  do  not  have  the  capital  to  mechanize  their  operations. 
Even  if  the}r  had  the  capital,  their  volume  is  insufficient  to  amortize 
the  costs  of  such  investment. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  termination  of  the  Mexican 
worker  program  would  disastrously  affect  small  farmers  in  the  areas 
in  which  such  workers  are  employed. 

Number  and  distribution  of  Mexican  workers 

The  number  of  Mexican  workers  contracted  during  each  of  the  past 
5  years  is  as  follows: 

1956  _  445,  197 

1957  _  436,  049 

1958  _ _ __ _  432,857 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  shown  above  is  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  number  present  in  the  United  States  at  any  one  time, 
since  many  contracts  are  for  relatively  short  periods,  and  in  no  case 
for  more  than  6  months. 

The  decline  of  employment  of  Mexican  nationals  in  1960  will  also 
be  noted.  This  is  due  to  the  progress  made  in  1960  in  mechanizing 
harvest  operations,  particularly  the  havest  of  cotton. 

Further  reductions  in  the  employment  of  Mexican  nationals  during 
each  of  the  next  few  years  is  expected. 


1959  _  437,  643 

1960  _ _  315,  846 
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Mexican  nationals  were  employed  in  24  States  in  1960  as  follows: 


Arizona _ 

Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. . 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky. 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri.  . 
Montana. . 


19,  324 
27,  413 
112,  995 
8,  492 

234 
65 
17 

150 
4,  815 
34 

235 
2,  438 


Nebraska _ 

Nevada.. _ 

New  Mexico. _ 
North  Dakota 

Oregon _ 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ 

Utah _ 

Washington.  _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming _ 


2,  255 
158 
10,  404 
45 
350 
240 
1,  138 
122,  755 
486 
60 
528 
1,  215 


Farm,  wages 

Farm  wages  in  U.S.  agriculture  have  increased  steadily.  In  1950 
the  index  of  farm  wages,  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  was  432  (1909-14  equals  100).  In  1960  the  index  was  629, 
an  increase  of  46  percent. 

Farm  wages  are  continuing  their  upward  trend. 

This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  trend  of  farm  operation  incomes. 

The  committee  considers  that  this  relationship  between  farm  wages 
and  farm  incomes  is  an  important  factor  that  must  in  all  reason  and 
equity  be  given  consideration  in  any  analysis  of  this  subject.  The 
overall  situation  does  not  support  any  supposition  that  the  program 
has  operated  to  subordinate  the  interest  of  workers  to  those  of  farmers. 


TREATMENT  OF  MEXICAN  WORKERS 

This  committee  has  had  many  representatives  of  national  organiza¬ 
tions  testify  that  this  program  should  not  be  continued  based  upon 
moral  or  ideological  considerations.  However,  when  we  have  people 
who  live  with  the  problems  of  the  laborers  and  the  farmers,  they 
have  a  very  different  opinion.  As  an  example,  a  clergyman  who 
conducted  a  recruiting  program  through  68  churches,  had  this  to 
report  to  the  committee: 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  there  have  been  some  500 
domestic  workers  in  San  Bernardino  County  sent  into  the 
groves  to  work.  Presently  there  are  30  of  those  500  now 
employed. 

Those  whom  I  have  talked  to  about  this  problem  have  told 
me  it  was  not  a  question  of  whether  they  could  make  money 
or  not,  but  they  just  did  not  like  the  job. 

After  this  effort  to  get  domestic  workers  to  do  farmwork,  he  made 
a  study  of  the  Public  Law  78  program  and  had  this  to  report: 

Thus,  from  my  study  of  the  bracero  program  within  the 
citrus  industry,  I  have  come  to  these  basic  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  Mexican  workers  are  urgently  needed — vir¬ 
tually  indispensable  in  the  citrus-growing  areas  at  this 
juncture. 

2.  That  they  are  comfortably  and  decently  housed  and  fed. 

3.  That  their  wages  are  comparable  in  every  respect  to 
those  paid  Americans,  and  that  provision  is  made  whereby 
they  can  and  do  earn  substantial  incomes. 
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4.  My  findings  regarding  the  domestic  worker  and  the 
citrus  industry  come  from  a  wide  experience  gained  from 
administering  a  large  and  effective  employment  service  and 
aid  to  families  not  otherwise  assisted  by  county,  State,  or 
Federal  aid. 

5.  That  the  braceros  are  not  displacing  American  workers, 
and  comprise  only  one-fourth  of  the  farm  working  force  in 
citrus.  Their  importance  is  disproportionate  because  they 
will  accept  and  remain  with  the  difficult  harvesting  jobs. 

6.  That  experience  has  shown  that  the  citrus  grower  can¬ 
not  place  reliance  on  local  domestic  migrant  workers  (other 
than  those  excellent  year-round  employees  whom  the  grow¬ 
ers  have  had  for  many  years)  and  that  many  of  these  tran¬ 
sients  are  liquor  addicts  totally  unfit  for  any  type  of 
employment. 

7.  That  the  braceros  do  not  feel  they  are  mistreated  in  the 
United  States,  since  a  vast  percentage  of  them  seek  to  make 
return  trips  here  after  completing  their  contract  periods. 

8.  That  the  Mexicans  are  treated  with  consideration  and 
respect  by  the  citrus  men. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  CURRENT  EXTENSION 

It  is  the  committee’s  views  that  the  benefits  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  have  substantially  outweighed  its  disadvantages.  The 
committee  would  include  among  such  benefits  the  following: 

1.  It  has  supplied  farmers  with  workers  that  were  not  available 
from  the  labor  force  of  the  United  States.  Experience  has  shown 
that  most  American  labor  is  unwilling  to  accept  seasonable  agricultural 
employment. 

2.  It  has  virtually  eliminated  the  wetbacks,  illegal  aliens  who  once 
swarmed  across  our  southern  border.  It  should  properly  be  referred 
to  as  the  antiwetback  bill. 

This  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  reports  of  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  which  indicate  the  tremendous  drop  in 
illegal  wetback  entries  since  the  program  has  operated.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  table,  the  number  of  wetbacks  has  dropped 
from  1,075,168  in  fiscal  1954  to  only  30,196  in  fiscal  1959: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Washington, 

D.C.,  Mar.  29,  I960 — Mexican  nationals  apprehended  in  the  United  States  in 

violation  of  immigration  laws,  by  fiscal  years 

,  Number  of 

Fiscal  year:  persons 

1952  _  534,  538 

1953  _  875,318 

1954  _  1,075,168 

1955  _  242,  608 

3.  It.  has  benefited  Mexican  workers,  and  the  communities  to  which 
they  return,  by  providing  employment  to  such  workers  that  would 
otherwise  not  be  provided,  and  at  wages  many  times  what  they 
could  earn  in  Mexico. 

4.  It  has  been  a  substantial  aid  to  the  Mexican  economy  in  that  it 
is  the  second  most  important  source  of  dollar  exchange  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  (next  to  the  tourist  trade).  The  wages  received  in  the 


Fiscal  year — Continued 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 


Number  of 
persons 

72,  442 
44,  451 
37,  242 
30.  196 
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United  States  and  taken  back  to  Mexico  by  these  workers  have  helped 
make  possible  a  continuing  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  In  1960 
our  exports  to  Mexico  were  $807  million;  our  imports  were  $443  mil¬ 
lion —  a  balance  of  $364  million  in  our  favor. 

5.  All  dollars  earned  and  taken  home  by  Mexican  workers  are  even¬ 
tually  returned  to  the  United  States,  providing  additional  employment 
in  U.S.  commerce  and  industry.  Mexico  is  now  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  customers. 

The  committee  has  heard  testimony  that  the  program  has  adversely 
affected  the  opportunity  of  employment  of  domestic  workers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  committee  has  heard  testimony  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  unduly  restrictive  in  the  number  of  Mexican  workers 
admitted. 

The  committee  has  also  heard  testimony  that  domestic  workers 
have  been  denied  employment  because  of  the  employment  of  Mexican 
nationals.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  that  the  Department  has 
required  farmers  employing  Mexican  workers  to  also  employ  domestic 
workers  who  are  not  able,  willing,  or  qualified  workers. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  possible  to 
administer  these  features  to  everyone’s  satisfaction.  On  balance, 
however,  the  committee  believes  there  has  been  a  reasonable  balance 
between  overly  liberal  and  overly  restrictive  certifications,  and  that 
the  Department  has  reasonably  accomplished  the  objective  of  pro¬ 
viding  preference  to  domestic  workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  employment  at  the  occupations  and  in  the  area  involved. 

DEPARTMENTAL  VIEWS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  recommends  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  but  also  recommends  a  number  of 
revisions  in  Public  Law  78. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  these  proposals,  but  does  not  believe 
the  statute  should  be  amended  in  the  respects  proposed. 

The  major  amendments  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
summarized  below. 

The  Department  proposes  that  it  be  authorized  to  require  each 
employer  of  Mexican  workers  to  maintain  a  fair,  specified  proportion 
of  U.S.  agricultural  workers  in  his  work  force. 

This  determination  would  have  to  be  made  virtually  on  a  farm-to- 
farm  basis.  The  number  of  domestic  workers  reasonably  available 
varies  from  county  to  county.  It  also  varies  as  between  crops  and 
operations,  because  domestic  workers  are  selective  about  the  types  of 
farmwork  they  are  interested  in  obtaining.  It  would  also  vary  by 
season  as  the  number  of  domestic  migratory  workers  in  a  community 
ebbs  and  flows. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  proposal  is  administratively 
impractical,  would  create  a  continuing  source  of  conflict  and  contro¬ 
versy  between  farmers  and  the  Department  and,  most  importantly, 
would  give  the  Department  of  Labor  an  extraordinarily  broad  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  to  tell  individual  farmers  what  they  must  do. 

While  not  unsympathetic  as  to  the  objective  of  the  Department, 
we  do  not  believe  this  objective  should  be  accomplished  by  giving  the 
Department  virtual  dictatorial  discretionary  power.  If  the  Depart¬ 
ment  wishes  to  pursue  this  objective  by  other  means,  then  we  urge 
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the  Department  to  give  this  matter  further  study  in  connection  with 
further  extensions.  The  approach  should  be  in  terms  of  statutory 
requirements  that  a  farmer  can  read,  understand,  and  comply  with, 
rather  than  the  delegation  of  untrammeled  power  to  accomplish  the 
objective  by  administrative  action  in  individual  cases. 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  proposes  that  the  Department  be 
given  authority  to  require  farmers  employing  Mexican  nationals  to 
offer  exactly  the  same  terms  of  emplo3Tment  to  domestic  workers  as 
they  provide  to  Mexican  nationals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department  now  has  authority  under 
section  503  of  Public  Law  78  to  predetermine  as  a  condition  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  the  certification  of  Mexican  nationals  that,  reasonable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at 
wages  and  standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
foreign  workers. 

This  new  proposal  of  the  Department  goes  beyond  wages  and  hours. 
It  includes  written  contracts,  work  guarantees,  subsistence  when  work 
is  not  available,  workmen’s  compensation,  free  housing,  and  free 
transportation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  such  detailed  regulation  of  the 
employment  of  domestic  workers  is  impractical  and  would  fail  to  reflect 
basic  differences  between  the  character  of  the  employment  relationship. 

Written  contracts  are  quite  feasible  for  Mexican  nationals,  who 
enter  into  contracts  for  periods  varying  from  4  weeks  to  6  months,  and 
who,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  remain  until  the  contract  is 
completed.  It  would  not  be  equally  feasible  to  require  written  con¬ 
tracts  for  workers  who  may  work  for  short  periods  from  a  day  to  a  term 
of  many  years,  who  can  leave  at  will,  and  who  could  not  in  practice 
have  any  enforcible  responsibility  to  complete  the  contract.  In  many 
day-haul  operations  a  farmer  employer  may  have  virtually  a  new  crew 
every  day. 

It  is  reasonable  to  require  a  farmer  to  pay  transportation  from  the 
border  and  return  for  a  group  of  Mexican  workers  who  normally 
complete  their  contract  terms  because  they  are  here  illegally  if  they 
leave  the  employment  of  the  farmer.  But  to  require  farmers  to  pay 
transportation  from  distant  points  to  a  group  of  workers  who  may 
leave  his  employment  the  day  after  they  arrive  would  be  an  unreason¬ 
able  requirement. 

It  is  reasonable  to  require  farmers  to  provide  free  housing  for 
Mexican  nationals.  The  same  provision  would  be  impractical  for 
domestic  workers.  Most  domestic  workers  are  local  people  with 
their  own  housing  arrangements.  Even  many  migratory  workers 
prefer  to  provide  their  own  housing. 

Workmen’s  compensation  is  an  issue  traditionally  left  to  the  States. 
We  do  not  believe  Federal  law  should  override  State  law  in  this 
respect. 

Actually,  domestic  workers  have  a  protection  which  is  far  superior 
to  that  provided  Mexican  workers  by  regulation.  Domestic  workers 
are  free  to  leave  any  employment  they  don’t  like  and  seek  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  They  are  free  to  seek  permanent  employment  and 
many  do. 
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The  Department  of  Labor  recognizes  the  inapplicability  of  what 
they  propose  in  many  instances  and  testify  that  it  is — 

contemplated  that  appropriate  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  differences  between  the  situation  of  the  domestic  workers 
and  the  foreign  workers. 

They  further  testify  that  the  various  requirements— 
would  be  wavied  where  they  are  clearly  inappropriate. 

What  is  actually  proposed  then  is  that  the  Department  be  given 
authority  to  establish  specific  requirements  which  they  admit  can¬ 
not  be  universally  applied  and  then  decide  when  and  where  they 
would  be  appropriate.  In  practice  this  authority  would  have  to  be 
delegated  to  local  officials  and  administered  on  a  farm-by-farm  basis. 

This  would  be  an  unprecedented  grant  of  power  to  local  officials. 
No  farmer  would  know  where  he  stood  or  what  he  was  required  to  do 
until  he  was  told  by  a  local  official. 

The  committee  is  not  unsympathetic  with  the  objective  the  De¬ 
partment  is  seeking.  But  we  disagree  basically  and  completely 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  such  objective  be 
accomplished. 

The  best  way  to  protect  domestic  workers  is  to  provide  standards 
and  criteria  for  the  employment  of  Mexican  nationals  and  to  permit 
competition  to  protect  the  domestic  worker. 

Alternatively,  State  or  Federal  law  applying  to  all  farmer  employers 
rather  than  just  those  who  employ  Mexican  workers,  would  be  pref¬ 
erable. 

We  urge  the  Department  to  study  this  question  before  the  next 
time  consideration  is  given  to  further  extension.  Any  proposal 
should  be  specific,  should  be  of  such  character  that  a  farmer  can  read 
the  law  and  know  reasonably  what  it  requires  of  him  rather  than  a 
broad  delegation  of  power  to  officialdom  to  do  what  they  please  to  do 
to  accomplish  certain  objectives. 

The  third  major  proposal  is  that  Public  Law  78  be  amended  to 
provide  that  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  employ  Mexican  nationals  should 
first,  to  avoid  adverse  effect  on  domestic  workers,  increase  wages  paid 
domestic  workers  10  cents  an  hour  or  the  average  iucrease  in  wages 
paid  in  the  State  as  determined  by  the  Department,  whichever  is 
lesser. 

Again  we  assert  that  we  do  not  believe  the  Mexican  labor  program 
should  be  used  as  a  backdoor  approach  to  regulating  the  employment 
of  domestic  workers  by  those  employers  who  use  Mexican  workers. 

We  would  be  glad  to  receive  and  consider  any  recommendations 
from  the  Department  relative  to  changes  in  the  employment  of 
Mexican  workers  so  as  to  avoid  any  adverse  effect  on  the  employment 
of  domestic  workers.  Competitive  factors  will  accomplish  the  same 
results  so  far  as  domestic  workers  are  concerned.  The  Department 
now  has  this  authority,  although  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  be 
spelled  out  in  more  specific  statutory  form.  For  example,  the  De¬ 
partment  on  occasion  has  required  an  increase  in  wage  rates  paid 
Mexican  nationals  to  avoid  adverse  effect  on  domestic  workers. 
This  raises  the  wage  structure  in  an  area  with  consequent  benefit  to 
domestic  workers,  without  getting  into  the  impossible  administrative 
position  of  seeking  to  use  the  Mexican  national  program  as  a  vehicle 
for  extending  direct  regulation  to  domestic  workers. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  this  bill,  as  in¬ 
troduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
TITLE  V— AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

Sec.  509.  No  workers  will  be  made  available  under  this  title  for 
employment  after  [December  31,  1961]  December  31,  1965. 


* 


87tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  84 

H.  R.  2010 

[Report  No.  274] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  6, 1961 

Mr.  Gathings  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

Aprie  24, 1961 

Reported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta - 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 

4  striking  “December  31,  1961,”  and  inserting  “December  ^A~, 

5  4961^  “December  31,  1963”. 
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April  27,  1961 


-  3  - 

v7.  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE.  Received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  report  on  the  educ/^ 
tional  and  cultural  exchange  programs  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  ye; 
1960.  p.  6334 

C01SFEE.  Received  from  the  Hawaii  Legislature  a  concurrent  resolution  r^juest- 
ing\ Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  include  coffee  among  the  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  assisted  by  price  support  programs,  p.  6334 

9.  MILK.  S&n.  Proxmire  presented  a  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  reso/ution  calling 
on  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  which  wilx  insure  the  free  interstate  move¬ 
ment  of  mil^  of  high  sanitary  quality,  p.  6335 

10.  SOIL  BANK.  Setk  Proxmire  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  concern  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  about  tKe  fire  hazards  that  result  from  the  accumulation  of  dry,  dead 
vegetation  on  untended  soil  bank  acreage.  He  inserted  d.  resolution  from  a 
Wisconsin  County  B<5ard  of  Supervisors  petitioning  Congress  to  influence  this 
Department  for  emergency  action  to  solve  this  problem,  p.  6335 


11. 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  Sen.  Clark  inserted  an  address  by  Sen.  Randolph  before  the 
Alabama  League  of  Municipalities  favoring  enactytent  of  legislation  to  acceler¬ 
ate  public  works  construction  by  State  and  local  governments  by  offering 
Federal  grants  of  45  percent\of  the  cost,  of  construction  of  approved  projects, 
pp.  6406-7 

12.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  May  1.  p.  &449 

HC 

13.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Bailey  stated/that  \;he  Executive  Branch  is  failing  to  pro¬ 

vide  "added  protection  by  way  of/ a  tariff  increase  or  an  import  quota  if  an 
industry  or  a  segment  of  it  is/seriously  itrjured  or  threatened  increased 
imports  resulting  in  part  from  a  previous  tAriff  reduction  ....  Something  is 
happening  that  makes  of  Congress  a  mere  bystander  rather  than  the  regulator 
of  our  foreign  commerce  ,/f.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  administration."  /pp.  6461-5 

14.  FASM  LABOR.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  granted  an  open 

rule  on  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  an  additional 
2  years  until  December  31,  1963.  p.  D290  


15.  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Parxs 
ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  full  committee  with  amendment  H.  R.  6422, 
to  add  federally  owned  lands  to,  and  exclude  federally  owned\lands  from,  the 
Cedar  BreqKs  National  Monument,  Utah.  p.  D290 

16.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  the  program  for  r^xt  week  will 
include  the  following:  M011.,  Consent  Calendar;  Tues.,  Private  CalWar;  Wed., 
minixmjm-wage  bill  and  (if  a  rule  is  reported)  water-pollution  bill;  \hurs.  and 
Frx.  .  roads  authorization  bill.  p..  6453 

KJOURNED  until  Mon.,  May  1.  p.  6472  ' 
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ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

18\ ETHICS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pelly  commending  the  President's 

^on  Governmental  ethics,  and  stating  "I  favor  his  establishing  by  Executive 
:der  a  set  of  standards  for  those  in  Government  service."  p.  A2905 

19.  CUBAN^ IMPORTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rogers  of  Florida  advocate 
complete  economic  boycott  of  Cuba,"  and  pointing  out  that  Cuban  agricj 
product^  "compete  with  the  same  produce  grown  in  this  country  to  th« 
of  our  dfhjnestic  agricultural  industry  in  many  States."  p.  A2911 


20.  FARM  BILL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Johnson,  Wis.,  inserti 
Secretary  Freeman's  testimony  on  the  farm  bill  before  the  Hou 
Committee  on  A^ril  24.  pp.  A2918-9,  A2931-2,  A2899-900 


21.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES^  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Speech  in  the  House  f  Rep.  Harvey,  Ind. , 
during  debate  on  tn^  Public  Law  480  authorisation  bill  p  ring  that  "there  is 


little  more  than  one-half  of 


justification  for  on 

...  It  would  look  as  \f  the  new  administration  is 

commodities  disposal  program  into  a  giant,  boondoggling  operation."  pp 
A2892-3  ~ 


excerpts  from 
Agriculture 


$2  billion  requested 
to  convert  this 


22.  FARM  PROBLEM.  Speech  in  the  l^puse  by  Rep.  Harvey,  Ind.,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Public  Law  480  authorization  bill,  in  wh^ch  he  said  "I  would  not  imagine 
that  we  would  give  India  a  sugafc  quota,  but/ it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  high 
time  we  in  the  Congress  knew  what\  is  goir^g  on."  pp.  A2901-2 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Humphrey  inserting  an  article  discussing  the 
views  of  Secretary  Freeman  on  agriculture,  pp.  A2900-1 

bills  Introduced 


23.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  S.  1718,  by  Sen.  X^arlson,  dnd  H.  R.  6687,  by  Rep.  Avery,  to 

amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  place  hor sequent  on  the  free  list;  to  S.  Financ 
and  H.  Ways  and  Means  Committees. 

S.  1735,  by  Rep.  Muskie,/to  provide  for  adjl*sting  conditions  of  competitior 
between  certain  domestic  industries  and  foreign 'industries  with  respect  to  tht 
level  of  wages  and  the  ybrking  conditions  in  the  production  of  articles  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United/States;  to  Finance  Committee.  Remarks  of  author, 
p.  6352-4 

S.  1729,  by  Sen^/Engle  (for  himself  and  others),  tdvpromote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  Uprited  States;  to  Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  Sen.  Engle, 
pp.  6348-52 

24,  PERSONNEL.  S./1730,  by  Sen.  Johnston,  to  amend  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 

as  amended,/to  provide  a  formula  for  guaranteeing  a  minimum  increase  when  an 
employee  is  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another;  to  Post  Office^nd  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

S.  1/32,  by  Sen.  Johnston  (by  request),  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  positions  that  may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of  the  Clarification 
Acty of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  research\and 
/elopment  positions  of  scientists  and  engineers  for  which  special  races  of 
iay  are  authorized;  to  fix  the  compensation  of  hearings  examiners;  to  Pon 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  " 

H.  R.  6694,  by  Rep.  James  C.  Davis,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  to  permit  employees  retiring  with  immediate  annui* 
ties  to  retain  the  full  amounts  of  insurance  at  time  of  retirement  with  pre¬ 
miums  deducted  from  their  annuities;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 

t  cc  ^ 
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House  of  Representatives 


amber  Action 

ntroduced:  23  public  bills,  H.R.  6686-6708;  4 


Bills 

private 'bills,  H.R.  6709-6712;  and  6  resolutions,  H.J. 
Res.  395-^07,  and  H.  Res.  268-270,  were  introduced. 

Pages  6472-6473 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

Seven  privateNbills,  S.  1097,  H.R.  1531,  1687,  4 636, 
4796,  6013,  and  62^4  (H.  Repts.  314-320,  respectively). 

Page  6472 

Calendar  WednesdayNAgreed  to  dispense  with  Calen¬ 
dar  Wednesday  business  o^May  3.  Page  6453 

Legislative  Program:  Thexegislative  program  for  the 
week  of  May  1-6  was  announced  by  the  majority  whip. 

Page  6453 

President’s  Message — Conflict  ofTnterests:  Received 
and  read  a  message  from  the  President  recommending 
revision  and  strengthening  of  the  “conflict  of  interest” 
statutes.  The  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  printed  as  a  House  docu¬ 
ment  (H.  DOC.  I45).  PageS\6454— 6457 

Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  1  and  2  of  1901:  Re¬ 
ceived  and  read  messages  from  the  President  transmit¬ 
ting  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  i  and  2  of  1961  wlriim 
provide  for  reorganizations  in  the  Securities 
change  Commission  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  respectively,  so  as  to  provide  fo: 
efficiency  in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  botjr  agencies. 
Both  messages  and  plans  were  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations.  -  Page  6465-6466 

Subcommittee  To  Sit:  The  Subcommittee  on  Elec¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  was 
granted  permission  to  sit  during  tl^  session  of  the  House 
on  Monday  next.  /  page  6471 

Program  for  Monday:  Adjourned  at  1:50  p.m.  until 
Monday,  May  1,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  For  program  see 
Congressional  Program  Anead  in  this  Digest. 


ARMED  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  1,  in 
executive  session,  ordered  favorably /reported  to  the 
full  committee  H.R.  4328  (amended^,  to  reassign  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  officers  designated  fon/supply  duty  as  offi¬ 
cers  not  restricted  in  the  performance  of  duty;  H.R.  4321 
(amended),  to  authorize  the  transportation  of  depend¬ 
ents  and  baggage  and  household  effects  of  certain  re¬ 
tired  members;  and  H.R/ 4327,  to  authorize  certain 
payments  of  deceased  m/mbers’  final  accounts  without 
the  necessity  of  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Prior  to  taking  ,/ction  on  the  measures  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  an  opej/hearing,  heard  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup, 
Commandant,, /Maj.  Gen.  Alpha  L.  Bowser,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff; and  Maj.  Gen.  C.  R.  Allen,  Quartermaster 
General,  Marine  Corps,  on  H.R.  4321;  Department  of 
Defense/witnesses  on  H.R.  4321  and  4330;  and  an 
official,  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  H.R.  4327. 

OVERPRICING  OF  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

gommittee  on  Armed  Services :  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
ficizl  Investigations  began  hearings  on  overpricing  of 
Government  contracts,  and  heard  testimony  from  Joseph 
E.  Campbell,  Comptroller  General,  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  and  other  GAO  officials.  Hearings  continue 
Friday,  April  28. 

HOUSING 

Cbpnmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  The  Subcommit¬ 
tee  op  Housing  continued  hearings  on  H.R.  6028,  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  moderate  and  low 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  development, 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban 
renewal,  and  community  facilities.  Witnesses  heard 
were  representatives  of  the  National  Housing  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Hear¬ 
ings  continue  Fridhy,  April  28. 


Committee  Ale  firings 


GENERAL  FAI 


'BILL 


Committee  on  Agriculture:  Resumed  hearings  on  H.R. 
6400,  to  improve  and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm  in¬ 
come,  to  ipcrease  farmer  participation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  firm  programs,  to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  line  with  the  requirements  therefor,  to 
impmve  distribution  and  expand  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit  serv¬ 
ices,  to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers.  Heard  testi- 
lony  from  representatives  of  the  National  Grange  and 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Co-Ops.  Hearings  con¬ 
tinue  Friday,  April  28. 


DOG  LEASHING— MINISTERS 

Committee  on  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee  No. 
4  held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  5486,  to  prohibit  the  examina¬ 
tion  in  D.C.  courts  of  any  minister  of  religion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  communication  made  to  him  in  his 
professional  capacity  without  th\  consent  of  the  party 
to  such  communication ;  and  H.R.  '§06,  regarding  a  dog 
leash  law  for  D.C. 

Heard  testimony  from  various  D.C.  officials  and  pub¬ 
lic  witnesses. 

HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Special 
committee  on  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  held  a  he 
on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  seizure  of 


April  27 
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Lo\  Beach  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Hearo\various  public  witnesses.  Hearings  continue  Committee  on  Public  Wor\s:  Special  Subcommittee  on 

Friday,  A^ril  28.  Federal-aid  highway  program  met  in  executive  sessiojn 

NATIONAL  PARKS  No  announcements  were  made.  _ / 


Committee  othjnterior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  National  Parks  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  full  committee  H.R.  6422  (amended),  to  add 
federally  owned  lands  to,  and  exclude  federally  owned 
lands  from,  the  Ced\  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah;  H.R.  5760  (amended),  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  Nebr.;  H.R. 
6346,  to  include  Ackia  Battleground  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  Miss.,  and  Meriwether'  Lewis  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  Tenn.,  in  the  Natchez  Tmce  Parkway,  and  to 
provide  appropriate  designations  ipr  them;  and  H.R. 
6519,  to  provide  additional  lands  fdr  the  Tupelo  Na¬ 
tional  Battlefield  Site,  Miss.  \ 

Considered  but  took  no  final  action  on  H.R.  498,  to 
provide  additional  lands  at,  and  change  the  name  of, 
the  Fort  Necessity  National  Battlefield  Site,\Pa. 

Witnesses  heard  were  Representatives  Peterson  (H.R. 
6422),  Martin  (H.R.  5760),  and  Morgan  (H.R\498) ; 
and  departmental  personnel.  Adjourned  subject  taxall 
of  the  Chair.  \ 

CORPORATE  MERGERS  X 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  Subcommittee  No.  5 
(Antitrust)  began  hearings  on  H.R.  2882,  and  similar 
bills,  relating  to  prior  notification  of  corporate  mergers. 
Testimony  was  given  by  Representative  Patman;  and 
Lee  Loevinger,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  AntitrW 
Division,  Department  of  Justice.  Hearings  continue 
Friday,  April  28.  / 

COAST  GUARD 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine :  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  in  executive  session,  ordered  reported  to 
the  full  committee  H.R.  4340  (amentjda),  to  provide 
for  the  expansion  of  the  functions  of  /uie  Coast  Guard. 

Prior  to  taking  action  on  the  meashre  the  subcommit¬ 
tee,  in  an  open  hearing,  heard  Testimony  from  Vice 
Adm.  James  A.  Hirshfield,  Chief  of  Staff,  Coast  Guard; 
Rear  Adm.  Edward  C.  Stephan,  hydrographer  of  Navy; 
and  Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo,  Director,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  / 

POSTAL  RATES 

Committee  on  Post/Office  and  Civil  Service:  Continued 
hearings  on  H.R.  6418,  to  adjust  postal  rates.  Heard 
testimony  fropl  J.  Edward  Day,  Postmaster  General; 
Ralph  P.  Nicholson,  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Finance,  and  three  public  witnesses  who  were 
proponents  of  the  bill.  Hearings  continue  Tuesday, 
May  2/ 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  an  open  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  1  hour  debate  on  H.R.  2010,  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill. 

Witnesses  heard  on  granting  of  a  rule  were  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Cooley,  Gathings,  Hoeven,  and  Teague  of 
Texas. _ _ 

COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATIONS — SELECT 
COMMITTEE  / 

Committee  on  Rules:  Heba  a  hearing  and  deferred  ac¬ 
tion  on  H.  Res.  38,  to  create  a  select  committee  to  study 
seizure  and  detention/of  American  citizens  in  foreign 
countries;  H.  Res.  57,  to  provide  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee/conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  discrimination  in  employment  against  persons  over 
40  years  of  age;  and  H.  Res.  58,  to  authorize  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  study  safety  of  design  of  motor  vehicles  used 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Hegrd  the  authors  of  the  resolutions,  Representatives 
Johansen  (H.  Res.  38),  and  Lane  (H.  Res.  57  and  58). 

/VETERANS’  COMPENSATION 

Convmttee  on  Veterans  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension  continued  hearings  on  all 
the  committee’s  measures  relating  to  veterans’  compen¬ 
sation.  Testimony  was  given  by  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  officials.\Hearings  continue  May  10. 

TAXES— IMPORTATION 

Committee  on  Wajr$  and  Means:  Met  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  and  ordered  fawsirably  reported  to  the  House  the 
following  bills:  \ 

H.R.  2244  (amended ),\elating  to  the  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes  of  contributions  to  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  sole  purpose  is  making  distributions 
to  other  charitable  organizations>,contributions  to  which 
individuals  are  deductible  within  she  30-percent  limita¬ 
tion  of  adjusted  gross  income;  \ 

H.R.  2585  (amended),  relating  to  tfie  credits  against 
the  employment  tax  in  the  case  of  certain  successor 
employers;  and  \ 

H.R.  4449  (amended),  to  amend  the  Tahiff  Act  of 
1930  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  certain  articles 
for  religious  purposes.  \ 

The  committee  will  continue  in  executive  session 
Monday,  May  1.  \ 
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HIGHLIGHTS*  President  approved  depressed  areas/bill.  Conferees  agreed  to  file 
report  on  minimum  wage  bill.  Rep.  Cunningham  /introduced  and  discussed  bill  to 
establish  Department  of  Small  Towns  and.  Rur$/ Affairs. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  LABOR,  Rep.  Sisk  reported  from  the  Rules  Committee  a  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  an 
additional  2  years  until  December  31j  1963.  pp.  6^29,  6^38 


2.  MINIMUM  WAGE,  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  the  differences  between  the 
Senate-and  House-passed  versions  of  H.R.  3933>,  the  minimum\jage  bill  (p.  D297). 
The  "Daily  Digest/  states  as  follows:  "As  agreed  by  the  conferees,  the  bill 
would  (l)  extend/minimum  wage  coverage  to  approximately  3.6  million  workers 
(provisions  fc \y  extended  coverage  to  employees  of  laundry  establishments  anfl 
automobile  dealers  were  deleted  from  the  bill),  (2)  establish  the\£ -year  esca¬ 
lation  period  to  reach  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.23),  and  the  UO-hour  workweek,  and 
(3)  adopt  tne  so-called  inflow  test,  which  means  that  retail  and  service  enter¬ 
prises  would  be  covered  by  the  bill,  only  if  they  met  the  following  test:  (a) 
the  employer  must  be  engaged  in  commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for  com¬ 
merce/  (b)  the  employer  must  receive  !§>23>0,000  worth  of  goods,  for  resale,'  which 
have/moved  across  State  lines  (so-called  1  inflow' test) ,  and  (c)  the  employs 

have  an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  not  less  than  $1  million,  exclusive 
oy  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level." 


o. /SEEDS;  RESEARCH,  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  20igL,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the 
interstate  shipment  of  water-hyacinth  plants  or  seeds  to  certain  areas  where  the 
plants  are  unable  to  survive  winter  weather,  p.  6^22 


1*.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORDERS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.R.  5656,  to  provide  for  real 
able  notice  of  applications  to  the  U,  S.  courts  of  appeals  for  interlocutory 
relief  against  the  orders  of  certain  administrative  agencies e  p.  6522  / ( 


3LIC  LANDS,  Passed  as  reported  H.R,  2280,  to  provide  for  the  withdraw 
'tain  public  lands  1*0  miles  east  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the/ 


mentof  the  Army  as  a  Nike  range,  and  H,  R.  2281,  to  reserve  for  use 


Department  of  the  Amy  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  certain  public  lc 
Campbell  Creek  area.  pp.  652i*~5 


of 
lepart- 
the 

in  the 


6.  VEHICLES.  ^Passed  as  reported  H.R.  2883,  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  suits 
against  Feopral  employees  arising  out  of  their  operation  of  mentor  vehicles  in 
the  scope  of^heir  employment,  p.  6526 


7.  LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  5Ul6,  to  include  within  the  boundaries  of 
Joshua  Tree  Natiohal  Monument  in  California,  certain  donated  lands  used  in 
connection  with  thevmonument .  pp.  6526-7 


8.  URBAN  AFFAIRS.  Rep.  Green,  Oreg,,  inserted  a  resolution  from  the  Portland  Asso¬ 


ciation  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers  commending 
create  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  p,  6528 


the  President’s  decision  to 


9.  GOVERNMENT  ETHICS.  Received Xrom  the  President  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "to 
supplement  and  revise  the  laws,  prescribing  restrictions  against  conflicts  of 
interest  applicable  to  employee^  of  t'he  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States";  to  Judiciary\3ommittoe.  p.  6537 


10. 


IMPORTS.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit tbeyoted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  re¬ 
port)  H.  R.  6611,  to  reduce  temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  re¬ 
turning  U.  S.  residents,  p.  D297 


11.  WITHHOLDING  TAX.  The  Ways  and  Medns  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  H.  Rc  2017,  pjroviding  for\he  withholding  of  income  taxes  on 
the  compensation  of  Federal  employees  for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  p.  D297 


12.  TOBACCO.  The  Ways  and  Me^dis  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  re¬ 
port)  H.R.  1*91*0,  to  provide  for  the  modification  o±\import  duties  on  certain 
types  of  Philippine  tobacco*  p.  D297 


SENATE 


13.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  a  letter  from  the  general  chairman  of  the  Lake 

States  Forest/Fire  Research  Conference  favoring  an  expanded  program  of  research 
on  new  methods  for  control  of  forest  fires,  p.  61*98 


lh,  RESEARCH.  /Received  from  GSA  the  semi-annual  report  on  contracts  negotiated  for 
experimental,  developmental,  and  research  work.  p.  6U77 

15.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  several  letters  from  business  leaders*  favoring 
greater  utilization  of  private  enterprise  to  support  and  further  the  objective* 
of  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  pp.  61*92-6 


16.  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  Richard  M.  Scammon  to  be  Director  ol 
the  Census  Bureau,  p.  6517  \V 


/17.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that  the  conference  report  on  H.  R, 
3935,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  will  probably  be  considered  on  Wed.  p.  61*76 
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Report 
No.  322 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  2010 


May  1,  1961. — deferred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  271] 


The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  271,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  40 

H.  RES.  271 

[Report  No.  322] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  1, 1961 

Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved ,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 

5  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

6  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
^  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 

8  be  confined  to  the  hill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 

9  to  he  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

11  the  hill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the  five  minute 
1^  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 

12  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 


V 


2 


1  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 

2  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 

3  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 

4  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  Mexican  faritla'bor  bill.  House  Rules  Committee  cleared 
bill  to  increase  per  diem  travel  rates.  XHouse  passed  bill  to  authorize  temporary 
reapportionment  of  pooled  acreage  allotments.  Reps.  Dole,  Berry,  and  Nygaard  intro¬ 
duced  and  Rep,  Dole  discussed  bills  t/6  establish  $2  minimum  price  support  for  1961 
wheat  crop. 


HOUSE 

1.  FARM  LABOR.  Began  debate  on  H,  R.  2010,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program, 
pp.  7187-7209 

Agreed  to  a  committee  amendment  to  extend  the  program  for  2  years,  to 
December  31,  1963.  p.  7201 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 


By  Rep.  Coad,  75  to  130,  providing  that  no  workers  "...  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  em¬ 
ployer  for  employment  involving  the  operation  of  or  work  on  power  driven 
machinery,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
necessary  for  a  temporary  period  to  a\oid  undue  hardship."  pp.  7201-5 
By  Rep.  Coad,  46  to  91,  providing  that  no  workers  "...  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  employer 
for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupations,  except 
in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a 
temporary  period  to  avoid  undue  hardship. :  pp.  7205-6 
By  Rep.  Coad  providing  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  workers  "...  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ 
of  any  employer  unless  the  employer  offers  and  pays  to  such  workers 
wages  equivalent  to  the  average  farm  wage  in  the  State  in  which  the  area 
of  employment  is  located,  or  the  national  farm  wage  average,  whichever 
is  the  lesser  ...."  pp.  7206-8 


TOBACCO.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R«  4940,  to  establish  for  scrap  and  filler 
tobacco  originating  in  the  Philippines  certain  requirements  to  be  met  before 
such  tobacco  could  enter  the  U.  S.  duty-free.  pp.  7185-6 


,  .  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  rule  for  the  consideration /of  H.  R. 

3279\  to  increase  the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of 
the  Government  traveling  on  official  business,  pp.  7209,  7227 


4.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1372,  to  authorize 
release  and  re apportionment  of  pooled  acreage  allotments  on 
by  agencies  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  p.  7180 


e  temporary 
acquired 


>ads 


5.  TAXATION. 


Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  6413,  to  extend  to 
ment  accorded  farmers  in  relation  to  estimated  income 


lermen  the  same  treat 
pp.  7184-5 


6.  TARIFFS.  The  Ways  arVd  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  6611, 
to  reduce  temporarily'  the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents 
(H.  Rept.  384).  p.  72i 


7.  MINING.  The  Interior  and  insular  Affairs  Commj.£tee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  2924,  extending  the  time  in  which 
to  file  adverse  suits  against\mineral  entries  in  the  district  of  Alaska, 
p.  D334 


innou 


8.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  Labor-HEW  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  1962  will  be  considered  on  Ued. ,  May  17.  p.  7209 


ITEMS 


IN  APPENDIX 


/ 

9.  MINIMUM  WAGE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Derwinski  inserting  an  article, 
"Cynical  Politics  in  Wage  Law.  pp.  A3277-G 


10.  FARM  LABOR;  MARKETING  0RDE 


consideration  of 
employment  in  this 
district  in  N.  Y.  "tt 
tions  in  a  manner  tl 


Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Wharton  criticizing 


g  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  when  there  is  un- 
ry  and  discussing  the  milk  marketing  order  in  his 
has  effectively  been  maneuvered  by  the  milk  corpora- 
has  all  but  eliminated  the  family  farm."  p.  A3279 


COOPERATIVES.  RepC  Johnson,  Wise. ,  inserted  an  article, V'Farmers  Union  Central 
Exchange  Has  Nedr  Record  Year,"  discussing  highlights  in\he  growth  of  the 
Exchange.  pp/A3285-6 


12.  EXPENDITURES';  APPROPRIATIONS.  Rep.  Pelly  inserted  a  magazine  Editorial  which 
"explains/the  backdoor  spending  loophole  by  which  congressional\spenders  are 
able  to/rinance  programs  outside  the  scrutiny  of  Committees  on  Ap 
tions/..."  p.  A3289 


>ropria- 


s^uire- 


iASING;  CONTRACTS.  Rep.  Multer  inserted  an  article,  "Government 
its  Contracts  --  Snares  for  Unwary  Contractors,"  discussing  the  use  of  term 
Requirements  contracts  by  the  Government  for  the  procurement  of  goods  am 
services  under  which  the  contractor  agrees  to  supply  goods  and  services  dur¬ 
ing  a  specific  period  of  time  at  a  fixed  price,  pp.  A3293-4 
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the  Fund  must  not  have  been  operated 
in  a  manner  to  jeopardize  the  interest 
of  its  beneficiaries  from  its  inception, 
tire  bill  was  unanimously  reported. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
deals\with  a  matter  that  is  similar  to 
matters  the  Congress  has  previously 
dealt  wrbh  concerning  employee  pension 
funds.  \ 

The  problem  involved  is  whether  or 
not  a  pensiola  trust  is  qualified  for  in¬ 
come  tax  exenfotion  and  whether  or  not 
employer  contributions  to  the  trust  are 
deductible.  Occasionally  it  is  difficult 
for  a  pension  trusKto  achieve  qualified 
status  before  employer  contributions  are 
received  by  it.  H.R.  1877  would  provide 
that  the  Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  12 
pension  fund  of  Boston,  >Mass.,  will  be 
considered  as  a  qualified  band  exempt 
trust  from  the  time  of  its  establishment 
in  1954  up  until  June  3,  1959,  subject  to 
certain  findings  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Thus  employer  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  fund  will  be  deductible  to 
the  extent  made  during  the  period Nrf- 
fected  by  the  bill  and  income  earned  bw 
the  trust  during  the  period  would  bb 
exempt  from  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  and  I  may  have 
permission  to  extend  our  own  remarks 
in  further  explanation  of  these  bills  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  passage  of  each  one 
of  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUATION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  271  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tine 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (E.R. 
2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  ameral  de¬ 
bate,  which  shall  be  confined  tovOie  bill  and 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  Aiour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controller  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority/ member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture/ the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclushm  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shaU  rise  aiya  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and/he  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  /s  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  inereto  to  final  passage  with¬ 
out  interveaing  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 


/  CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Boll  No.  51] 


Alford 

Gray 

Roberts 

Anfuso 

Hemphill 

Shelley 

Blitch 

Henderson 

Sibal 

Bonner 

Holifield 

Smith,  Miss. 

Breeding 

Inouye 

Spence 

Buckley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Springer 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kelly 

Thompson,  La. 

Celler 

Libonatl 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Cook 

McSween 

Utt 

Dawson 

Machrowicz 

Walter 

Devine 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Williams 

Dominick 

Morrison 

Willis 

Dooley 

Moulder 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Downing 

Powell 

Winstead 

Evins 

Rains 

Zablocki 

Gallagher 

Riley 

The  SPEAKER.  On 

this  rollcall  384 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUATION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith] 
30  minutes,  and  yield  myself  8  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso¬ 
lution  271  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2010,  a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

In  1951,  the  Congress  approved  Public 
Law  78,  82d  Congress,  which  added  title 
V  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The 
authorization  provided  by  Public  Law  78 
for  the  temporary  employment  in  U.S. 
agriculture  of  Mexican  workers  expires 
December  31,  1961.  H.R.  2010,  as 

amended,  would  extend  this  authority  for 
an  additional  2  years,  until  December 
31, 1963. 

This  statute  has  been  implemented  by 
an  agreement  with  Mexico  which  sets 
forth  in  substantial  detail  the  proce¬ 
dures,  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
tract  of  employment  and  other  matters. 

The  program  is  almost  entirely  self- 
supporting  and  will  not  burden  our  finan¬ 
cial  structure. 

Since  1950,  the  average  number  of 
hired  farmworkers  on  U.S.  farms  has  de¬ 
clined  from  3,190,000  to  1,869,000  as  a 
result  of  technological  developments. 
Despite  this,  some  farm  operations,  such 
as  weeding  vegetables  or  harvesting 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  performed  in 
approximately  the  same  manner  as  dec¬ 
ades  ago.  Much  of  this  work  is  generally 
called  stoop  labor.  It  is  a  kind  of  work 
that  few  U.S.  citizens  will  do  and  it  is 
this  kind  of  work  that  most  Mexican 
workers  are  engaged  in. 

Mexican  nationals  are  used  primarily 
in  the  production  and  harvesting  of  such 
crops  as  lettuce,  sugar  beets,  tomatoes, 
cotton,  peaches,  berries,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  For  these  commodities 


virtually  any  commercial  producer  must 
hire  workers  for  weeding  and  harvest 
operations  which  he  cannot  use  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
supporting  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
78  as  I  have  supported  it  throughout  my 
service  in  Congress.  I  wish  to  make  it 
irrevocably  clear,  at  this  time,  however, 
that  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  will  be  the 
last  time  I  shall  take  the  floor  in  defense 
of  this  program.  Certainly  this  is  true 
unless  there  are  substantial  changes 
either  in  circumstances  or  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  as  it  applies  across  the 
country. 

I  have  always  defended  Public  Law  78 
and  the  use  of  Mexican  nationals  because 
it  was  my  opinion  that  they  were  desper¬ 
ately  needed  to  meet  emergency  condi¬ 
tions  which  arise  in  the  harvesting  of 
particularly  perishable  commodities. 
That  situation  still  exists  in  my  own  area 
of  California  and  I  feel  that  the  farmer 
is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  stable 
labor  force  and  some  assurance  of  being 
able  to  harvest  the  crop  in  which  he  has 
invested,  in  many  instances,  his  total 
savings. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  conditions  have 
arisen  and  do  exist  in  other  areas  of  our 
Nation  which  have  led  me  to  have  grave 
concern  about  this  program.  They  have 
to  do  primarily  with  the  very  low  wage 
which  is  paid  in  some  areas  of  our  coun¬ 
try;  a  wage  which  I  feel  is  totally  in¬ 
excusable  since,  in  many  instances,  they 
are  growing  the  very  same  crops  as  are 
the  California  farmers  and  where  our 
wage  today  in  agricultural  labor  is  aver¬ 
aging  $1.10  per  hour,  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  the  crops  identical  to  ours 
are  being  harvested  at  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  hour.  As  I  have  said  before, 
this  to  me  is  without  reason  and  inas¬ 
much  as  Public  Law  78  may  be  construed 
to  influence  and  continue  this  type  of  a 
situation,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  and  consider  making  such  changes 
as  will  correct  this  situation. 

Let  me  say  in  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  come  to  the  firm  conclusion 
that  the  only  proper  and  correct  answer 
to  this  situation  is  a  national  minimum 
wage  law  for  agricultural  workers.  I 
am  prepared  to  support  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  since  to  me  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  justification  for  the  differing  wage 
scales  which  exist  at  the  present  time  in 
various  areas  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  give  an  example  of  a 
situation  which  exists  right  in  my  own 
State  which  I  feel  to  be  without  justifica¬ 
tion.  This  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
agricultural  wages  in  the  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  of  my  own  State  are  as  much  as  30 
cents  per  hour  lower  than  the  wages  paid 
in  my  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California.  This  is  inexcusable;  there 
is  no  possible  justification  for  it.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  growers  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  cannot  pay  $1  or  $1.25 
per  hour,  the  same  as  the  growers  in 
central  California  are  paying  at  the 
present  time.  I  know  that  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  are  aware  of  certain 
labor  problems  which  occurred  during 
the  lettuce  harvest  in  the  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  this  past  winter.  Frankly,  I  have 
little  sympathy  for  the  lettuce  growers 
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of  the  Imperial  Valley  or,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  growers  anywhere  who  are 
attempting  deliberately  to  keep  wages 
substantially  below  $1  per  hour. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  of 
the  statements  that  I  am  making  may 
appear  to  place  me  in  an  inconsistent 
position  in  view  of  my  already  expressed 
support  for  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
78,  but  I  do  not  feel  such  to  be  the  facts. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  support 
the  administration  bill — the  so-called 
Coad  bill — because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  proposal  which, 
in  essence,  would  turn  over  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  the  power  to  set  up  or 
prescribe  a  national  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  workers. 

Now  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  I  am 
supporting  and  shall  continue  to  support 
a  national  minimum  wage  law  for  agri¬ 
cultural  workers.  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Congress  to  act  in  this 
field  and  I  will  oppose,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  any  abrogation  of  our  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  this  matter  in  the  legislative 
field. 

My  only  justification  at  the  present 
time  for  supporting  the  2-year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  is  to  give  us  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  out  the  problems  which  at 
present  exist  and  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  well  realize  the  cost-price 
squeeze  in  which  our  farmers  find  them¬ 
selves  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  definite  obligation  and  respon¬ 
sibility  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
improve  the  income  of  the  farmer  in  or¬ 
der  to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he 
Gan  pay  a  living  wage  to  our  American 
citizens  who  must  make  their  living  from 
agricultural  labor. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism 
of  this  program  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  large  growers  can 
benefit.  In  all  fairness,  the  small  grow¬ 
ers  need  this  program  in  many  instances 
more  than  the  big  growers.  Our  large 
operators  are  in  a  position  to  mechanize 
and  buy  machinery  to  harvest  mechani¬ 
cally  their  crops,  whereas  the  small 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  do  that.  So 
for  that  reason  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  situation  of  pitting  the 
big  farmer  against  the  small  fanner. 
The  small  farmer  needs  a  reliable  labor 
force  just  as  much  as  the  large  farmer 
because  he  is  particularly  dependent 
upon  this  type  of  labor  and  he  must  have 
it  to  harvest  his  perishable  commodities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  it  implicitly  clear  that  I  am  tired 
of  the  unfair  competitive  picture  with 
which  my  farmers  are  faced  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  harvesting  of  our  crops  and 
that  because  of  my  strong  feelings  about 
the  unfairness  of  this  situation,  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  outline  as  clearly  as  possible 
my  own  position  with  reference  to  the 
urgent  need  to  extend  a  minimum  wage 
law  to  the  agricultural  workers  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  just 
want  to  know  the  attitude  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciated  Farmers  of  America.  Are  they 
for  or  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  it  is  my  opinion,  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend,  that  they 
are  probably  in  favor  of  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  However,  I  have  not 
heard  directly  from  the  Associated  Farm¬ 
ers  of  California.  The  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  supporting  it,  and  a  great 
many  farm  organizations  across  the 
country  are  supporting  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  there  any  place 
in  the  United  States  where  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  working  in  this  field,  gets 
less  wages  than  the  Mexican  workers? 

Mr.  SISK.  Did  the  gentleman  ask 
that  in  the  form  of  a  question?  Are 
there  such  circumstances  existing? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  some  areas  in  the  country 
where  this  situation  has  been  found  to 
exist.  However,  I  personally  do  not  know 
of  them  of  my  own  knowledge.  Now, 
it  has  been  reported,  and  I  know  there 
have  been  statements  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  not  the  Amer¬ 
ican  worker  entitled  to  at  least  tfie  same 
pay  that  the  Mexican  worker  gets? 

Mr.  SISK.  He  certainly  is:  I  com¬ 
pletely  agree  with  my  leader  that  they 
are  entitled  to  as  much  and  in  many 
cases  more. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only 
last  week  that  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  coverage  to  more  workers 
through  the  medium  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  President,  regarded  this 
as  a  step  forward.  Public  opinion 
agreed. 

Now,  in  considering  the  bill  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Mexican  faim  labor  pro¬ 
gram,  we  are  in  danger  of  contradict¬ 
ing  ourselves  if  we  authorize  and  en¬ 
courage  the  import  of  cheap  labor  from 
another  country  that  would  undercut 
the  wage  standards  of  our  own  agricul¬ 
tural  workers. 

I  seriously  question  whether  any  over¬ 
all  wage  policy  can  succeed  by  going 
forward  and  backward  at  the  same  time. 
H.R.  2010  sidesteps  the  substandard 
wage  factor  by  focusing  attention  on 
the  emergency  need  for  seasonal  or 
temporary  agricultural  workers. 

If  the  need  is  so  urgent,  higher  wages 
should  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
own  people  to  these  seasonal  tasks. 
Rather  than  do  this,  the  growers  tell  us 
that  they  cannot  survive  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  import  cheap  foreign  la¬ 
bor.  This  is  a  throwback  to  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  when  owners  of 
textile  mills  sent  agents  to  recruit  help 
in  Europe.  The  surface  reason  was  the 
need  for  textile  operatives.  The  hidden 
reason  was  the  determination  to  secure 
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a  labor  surplus  that  would  hold  wages 
at  substandard  levels. 

In  reading  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  favorable  report  on  H.R.  2010,  I 
noticed  that,  while  such  words  as  “farm 
wages”  and  “index  of  farm  wages”  were 
mentioned,  there  was  no  reference  what¬ 
soever  in  dollars  and  cents  to  give  us  a 
clear  picture  of  the  minimum  wage  paid 
to  Mexican  workers  who  are  recruited 
for  seasonal  farm  employment  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  curious  omis¬ 
sion  of  a  vital  fact.  There  is  no  mini¬ 
mum  wage  to  protect  the  2V2  million 
farmworkers  of  the  United  States,  that 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  excluded  Americans.” 

This  is  the  opening;  the  invitation  to 
import  braceros  who  are  eager  to  work 
for  wages  higher  than  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  in  Mexico,  but  lower  than  American 
fair  labor  standards. 

Apparently  there  was  no  need  for 
Mexican  seasonal  workers  up  to  World 
War  2,  when  this  program  got  its  foot  in 
the  door  due  to  a  wartime  shortage  of 
domestic  or  domestic  agricultural  labor. 
Through  the  device  of  extension,  an 
emergency  program  is  being  stretched 
out  into  a  permanent  policy. 

By  playing  off  Mexican  farmworkers 
against  our  own,  the  net  effect  is  to 
exert  economic  pressure  against  the 
agricultural  workers  of  our  country. 

The  whole  case  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  is 
rooted  in  expediency.  Even  some  of  the 
Members  who  vote  for  H.R.  2010,  must 
wish  that  we  had  the  opportunity  to  leg¬ 
islate  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
problem  of  temporary  agricultural  em¬ 
ployment. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  go  along  with  a 
program  that  depresses  the  standards 
and  hopes  of  seasonal  farmworkers  who 
reside  in,  and  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason,  I  oppose  H.R. 
2010. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  although  I  do  not  know  personally 
because  I  was  not  here,  some  of  the 
senior  Members  have  just  told  me  that 
it  was  this  particular  matter  that  was 
being  debated  some  8  years  ago  when 
the  shooting  occurred  in  these  cham¬ 
bers.  So,  if  I  see  any  of  you  looking 
around  from  time  to  time  today,  I  will 
know  why  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  particular  bill 
here,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
and  I  are  new  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  and,  for  the  most  part,  on 
controversial  matters,  we  have  found 
ourselves  voting  in  opposite  directions. 
But,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  today  we 
are  both  in  support  of  H.R.  2010,  which 
will  continue  this  program,  we  hope,  for 
another  2  years.  The  rule  provides  for 
1  hour  of  general  debate.  It  is  an  open 
rule.  Points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  bill,  which  I  think  is  neces¬ 
sary,  because  it  calls  for  an  implied 
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appropriation  of  about  $15  per  person 
in  the  revolving  fund.  The  bill  is  about 
as  simple,  from  a  language  standpoint, 
as  any  we  will  consider  this  year.  It 
simply  strikes  out  a  date.  The  act  is 
now  scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31 
of  this  year.  It  substitutes  in  place 
thereof  December  31,  1963,  which  means 
it  is  a  2-year  extension  of  this  particular 
program. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  gentleman  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  many  of  us  who  surely  hoped, 
after  this  length  of  time,  that  certain 
amendments  to  this  legislation  would  be 
offered  and,  at  least,  accepted  by  the 
committee  before  it  was  brought  to  the 
floor.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  the  need  for  amend¬ 
ments  we  are  not  only  failing  to  meet 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  Mexican 
migrant  workers  but  also  depressing  the 
situation  of  our  own  workers  within  the 
United  States.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  bill  is  as  meaningful  as  he  seems 
to  indicate  and  that  a  simple  extension, 
just  changing  the  expiration  date,  actu¬ 
ally  meets  and  cures  the  situation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  is  an 
open  rule  and  amendments  may  be 
offered  and,  I  anticipate,  will  be  offered. 
If  this  program  is  to  be  further  studied, 
which  I  think  it  should  be,  and  if  the 
minimum  wage  principle  is  brought  in, 
then  I  think  we  should  bring  in  further 
legislation  and  have  it  disposed  of  on  the 
floor. 

In  my  opinion  it  should  not  be  tied 
in  with  this  program.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  agricultural  people  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  State  of  California,  in  which 
I  am  most  keenly  interested,  to  have  this 
program  just  stopped.  If  that  were  done, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  harvest  our  crops 
in  this  season. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  further  to  the  gentleman  that  one 
reason  why  I  with  some  reluctance  for 
some  time  have  supported  this  program 
is  because  I  do  recognize  that  there  is 
a  need;  or  at  least  it  has  been  continu¬ 
ally  stated  to  me  that  there  is  a  need, 
for  this  Mexican  stoop  labor.  But  I  am 
still  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  give  more  protection  to  the  im¬ 
ported  Mexican  laborers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  more  protection  to  our  U.S.  migrant 
farm  laborers.  Merely  to  extend  this 
act,  without  consideration  of  connected 
problems  that  must  be  faced  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  or  responsible  action. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church],  if  I  may,  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  considered  a  great  many 
amendments  but  declined  to  adopt  any 
of  them,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  3.  In  my 
remarks  during  general  debate  I  shall 
discuss  these  amendments  and  explain 


why  27  out  of  30  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  they  were  not  necessary, 
appropriate,  or  practical. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  all  these  arguments 
both  for  and  against  this  particular  bill 
will  be  set  out  in  the  general  debate. 
The  report  on  the  bill  is  well  written. 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  explain  one  particular  reason 
why  I  happen  to  be  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
I  may  be  accused  of  witch  hunting  in 
these  remarks,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  subversive  activi¬ 
ties  section  of  the  FBI,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office;  that  is,  un-American  activities — 
communism,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the 
like.  One  of  our  problems,  of  course, 
was  the  possibility  of  the  encroachment 
or  the  extension  and  development  of 
communism  amongst  our  Mexican  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  closest  to  the  south.  We 
had  that  problem  for  some  period  of  time 
and  anticipate  that  it  will  continue. 

We  have  seen  what  Russia  has  done 
so  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  our  neigh¬ 
bor  only  some  90  miles  away.  We  have 
this  problem  today,  I  can  assure  you.  I 
still  have  some  of  the  contacts  that  I 
had  at  that  particular  time,  who  tell  me 
that  it  is  a  problem. 

Now,  how  do  I  tie  that  in  with  this 
bill?  We  have  some  315,000  workers 
who  come  up  here  from  Mexico.  If  we 
do  not  provide  them  with  this  work  at 
this  time,  work  which  they  are  looking 
forward  to,  if  we  just  cut  off  this  pro¬ 
gram,  there  will  be  that  large  number 
of  people  out  of  work  in  Mexico.  They 
anticipate  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  earn  some  money,  to  help  them  live, 
buy  clothes,  and  return  back  to  Mexico, 
taking  the  money  with  them,  which  will 
help  the  economy  of  Mexico,  at  least 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  the  gentleman  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  use  of  foreign  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  in  this  case  is  a  sort  of  a  point 
4  program? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  shall  an¬ 
swer  that  in  just  a  few  minutes.  My 
thought  simply  is  that  those  people,  go¬ 
ing  back  with  this  extra  money,  will  help 
their  economy.  But  if  we  cut  off  these 
315,000  people,  they  will  have  to  find 
employment  in  Mexico,  employment 
which  they  were  anticipating  getting 
here,  and  which  will  be  difficult,  in  my 
opinion.  What  happens?  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  communism  tends  to 
spread  in  bad  times,  sore  times,  canker¬ 
ous  conditions,  when  unemployment  is 
high.  That  seems  to  be  when  it  will 
spread.  We  have  a  foreign  aid  program 
under  which  we  give  away  money.  Why 
is  it  not  logical  to  consider  this  as  a  type 
of  foreign  aid  program,  to  help  their 
economy,  in  return  for  which  we  will  get 
some  help  for  our  agricultural  growers 
in  the  United  States?  We  will  be  getting 
some  return  for  our  money. 

If  we  had  people  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  who  would  do  this  work,  or  people 
who  would  come  from  other  States  who 
would  do  the  work,  I  would  not  make 
that  statement.  In  such  case  they  would 
be  taking  employment  away  from  our 


people.  But  we  do  not  have  anybody 
out  there  who  will  do  this  stoop  labor 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  asked  the  question 
whether  this  could  not  be  considered  a 
kind  of  point  4  program.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  clarify  this  point 
for  me,  whether  or  not  this  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  Department  of  State. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  would  approve  this  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  com¬ 
ments  that  I  made  were  made  out  of  my 
own  personal  experiences  and  were  my 
own  opinion.  But  I  have  not  taken  this 
matter  up  with  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Perhaps 
I  misunderstood  the  gentleman  from 
California,  but  it  is  true  that  every  year, 
including  this  year,  the  Department  of 
State  has  sent  one  of  its  representatives 
before  our  committee  supporting  this 
program.  That  occurred  again  this  year. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  COHELAN], 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  ramifications  of  Public 
Law  78.  Their  report  gives  scant  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  great  body  of  testimony 
submitted  during  the  committee’s  hear¬ 
ings  by  small  farm  organizations,  church 
groups,  labor  organizations,  consumers 
groups  and  citizens  groups — testimony 
against  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
without  reform. 

Unless  all  of  this  testimony  is  consid¬ 
ered,  the  Members  of  the  House  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  H.R. 
2010  intelligently.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  or  my  colleagues  to  present  our 
material  in  1  hour.  This  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  complicated  subject,  and  we  need 
time  to  present  our  side  of  the  story. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  1-hour  open 
rule  on  H.R.  2010  be  defeated. 

We  need  time  to  present  materials  re¬ 
lating  to  the  following  areas,  not  covered 
in  the  report  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  which  accompanies  H.R. 
2010: 

Area  No.  1:  H.R.  2010  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  American  agriculture 
cannot  solve  its  labor  problems  without 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Approval  of  H.R.  2010  would  constitute 
a  congressional  okay  to  the  exploitation 
of  about  2  million  American  farmwork¬ 
ers  who  are  already  at  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  economic  ladder.  As  a  result  it 
would  foster  the  theory  that  the  U.S. 
Government  owes  growers  who  benefit 
from  Public  Law  78 — less  than  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  growers  in  the  United 
States — a  labor  force. 

Area  No.  2:  Public  Law  78  makes  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  labor 
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market  inoperative;  growers  cannot 
hypocritically  support  this  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  law  as  it  applies  to  commodities, 
while  denying  it  as  it  applies  to  human 
labor. 

Area  No.  3:  According  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  and  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  mass  importation  of  Mex¬ 
ican  labor  has  had,  and  is  having  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  the  wages,  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  employment  opportunities 
of  domestic  farmworkers — men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  our  society. 

Area  No.  4:  A  vote  for  H.R.  2010  would 
constitute  a  vote  against  the  Negro  and 
Mexican-American  families  who  for  the 
past  50  years  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  U.S.  seasonal  farm  work  force. 
These  people  have  been  described  by  the 
proponents  of  Public  Law  78  as  unreli¬ 
able,  winos,  skid  row  derelicts,  the  dregs 
of  the  American  labor  force.  We  need 
time  to  defend  these  workers — one  of  the 
hardest  working  and  least  compensated 
groups  in  the  American  labor  force. 

Area  No.  5:  The  proponents  of  Public 
Law  78  are  inflicting  an  insult  on  the 
proud  Mexican  people  by  claiming  that 
they  are  willing  to  perform  labor  that  is 
below  the  dignity  of  American  working 
men  and  women. 

Area  No.  6;  Despite  allegations  to  the 
contrary,  Public  Law  78  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  small  farm  operators  and  the 
members  of  their  families.  We  would 
like  to  have  time  to  introduce  testimony 
presented  before  the  Gathings  subcom¬ 
mittee  by  representatives  of  the  Grange 
and  the  Farmers  Union  which  was  not 
included  in  the  report  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee. 

To  sum  up,  we  need  time  to  present 
our  argument  that  the  U.S.  Congress — 
representing  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — cannot  continue  to  con¬ 
done  a  farm  labor  system  in  the  United 
States  rooted  in  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  underemployment  both  at  home  and 
in  Mexico. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan] 
spoke  very  fervently  about  the  need  for 
time.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Co  ad]  and  other  advocates  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  our  subcommittee  held  weeks, 
or  days  at  least,  of  hearings  and  there 
was  no  appearance  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad]  or  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  presenting 
their  cases  there.  There  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  really  before  the  main  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  also,  I  understand, 
there  was  not  any  appearance  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
should  be  corrected  on  that  matter.  I 
think  you  were  aware  that  in  the  com¬ 


mittee,  I  made  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  6032.  The  full  commit¬ 
tee  considered  the  merits  of  that  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that,  he  was  there. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
quite  correct,  and  I  stand  corrected  on 
that.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  was 
no  plea  made  at  the  time  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  before  the  subcommittee,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  you  say,  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did 
not  appear  before  the  subcommittee  and 
advocate  what  he  is  now  proposing.  He 
came  to  the  meeting  of  the  full  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  morning  we  were  preparing 
to  report  the  bill,  and  just  as  we  started 
to  call  the  roll,  he  asked  recognition, 
according  to  my  recollection,  and  we 
stopped  the  roflcall  and  adjourned  until 
the  next  day  in  order  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  present  his  views.  His 
views  were  presented  and  were  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  committee,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  By  a  vote 
of  27  to  3,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mi'.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  for  a  further  correc¬ 
tion,  this  bill  was  to  be  brought  up  at 
the  very  tail  end  of  a  session  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  12 
o’clock  noon  on  a  certain  day,  the  date 
of  which  I  do  not  recall  at  the  present 
time.  But,  I  asked  it  be  put  off  to  an¬ 
other  date  so  that  it  could  be  given  more 
complete  and  adequate  consideration. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley],  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  was 
kind  enough  to  put  it  off  and  at  that 
time,  it  was  more  thoroughly  discussed. 
It  was  not  just  a  matter  of  my  asking 
for  recognition  when  the  rollcall  vote 
was  about  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  recollection  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  did  not 
present  his  proposal  until  we  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  vote  the  bill  out.  Then,  he 
wanted  to  be  heard  and  we  continued 
the  hearing  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
my  recollection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  was  fully  heard 
and  was  defeated  on  his  proposal. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  decline 
to  yield  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  subject 
about  which  there  is  more  misconception 
than  the  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex¬ 
ico  to  bring  Mexican  national  farm¬ 
workers  into  this  country  to  do  farm- 
work. 

Prior  to  the  existing  treaty,  some  1 
million  Mexicans  crossed  the  border  each 
year  illegally  to  do  the  harvesting  work 
now  being  done  by  a  much  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  legal  workers.  These  illegal  en¬ 
trants  were  called  wetbacks.  They 
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roamed  around  the  country,  principally 
in  the  West,  under  no  control  or  regula¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  greatly  added  to  our 
law-enforcement  problems.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  illegal  entrants  has  decreased 
from  the  former  million  to  a  total  of 
about  30,000.  The  315,000  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  coming  in  legally  under  the 
treaty  cause  only  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  problems  formerly  created  by 
the  wetbacks. 

The  treaty  requires  that  these  na¬ 
tionals  be  properly  transported,  housed, 
fed  and  insured.  Mexican  and  United 
States  Government  officials  travel 
throughout  the  areas  of  our  country  us¬ 
ing  braceros  to  make  certain  the  treaty 
provisions  are  followed  to  the  letter. 
When  they  return  to  Mexico,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  they — the  Mexicans — are 
emissaries  of  good  will  for  the  United 
States.  While  they  are  here,  they  earn 
as  much  per  hour  as  they  earn  per  day 
in  Mexico.  Part  of  •  that  money  they 
spend  in  America,  and  part,  of  course, 
they  take  home  with  them.  Much  of  it 
comes  back  to  this  country  in  the  form 
of  payment  for  our  exports  to  Mexico 
and  we  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  that  country.  Their  savings  enable 
the  braceros  to  start  businesses  and 
farms  of  their  own  in  Mexico.  They 
also  learn  modern  farming  methods 
while  working  in  the  United  States. 

People  frequently  ask:  “Why  should 
we  bring  in  workers  from  Mexico  when 
we  have  4  or  5  million  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  in  this  country?”  The  answer  is: 
“Not  enough  domestic  American  workers 
are  willing  to  do  hard  farm  labor.” 

Several  persons  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  and  stated  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  abandoned.  All  of  these 
people  were  well  intentioned,  and  some 
of  them  were  clergymen.  They  did 
demonstrate,  however,  an  abysmal  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  real  situation. 

Along  with  scores  of  persons,  mostly 
farmers — small,  middle-sized,  and 
large — testifying  for  a  continuance  of 
the  program  were  two  clergymen  from 
California  who,  for  years,  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  first-hand  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  bracero  program  in  action. 

They  stated  that,  without  question, 
there  are  simply  not  enough  domestic 
workers  to  get  the  crops  in.  One  of  the 
clergymen,  the  Reverend  Loyal  Vickers 
of  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif. — an 
area  with  substantial  unemployment — 
told  us  that  68  churches  in  his  region 
conducted  a  recruitment  drive  and  were 
able  to  sign  up  500  persons  who  said  they 
wanted  to  pick  oranges.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  people  were  paid  well 
over  $1  an  hour,  only  30  of  them  stuck 
with  the  job  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Vickers  personally  fol¬ 
lowed  through  and  found  that  those  who 
quit  did  not  do  so  because  of  the  wages 
involved,  but  frankly  said  they  just  did 
not  want  to  do  farmwork  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  gentleman’s  attention 
to  some  confirmation  of  this  from  labor 
organizations.  There  was  a  story  in  the 
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Examiner-News  containing  this  para¬ 
graph: 

Clive  Knowles,  international  representa¬ 
tive  of  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America,  said  “it  is  clear  that  for  the  present 
some  Mexican  bracero  supplemental  labor 
will  be  needed  in  many  areas.” 

And  only  recently  in  California  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Teamsters  Union  said 
publicly  that  there  is  not  enough  do¬ 
mestic  labor  available  for  “stoop  jobs’’ 
and  said  they  would  support  the  use  of 
Mexican  workers  on  the  Antle  farms 
when  necessary.  This  was  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  farm  that  had  some  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  teamsters  local. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the 
bracero  program  works  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  large  farmers.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  why  it  is  not:  One,  large  farm¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  mechanize,  and  most 
small  farmers  cannot;  and  two,  if  our 
total  domestic  farm  labor  supply  were 
not  supplemented  by  the  braceros,  a 
shortage  of  available  workers  would 
surely  develop.  Then,  the  large  farmers 
could  afford  to  outbid  the  small  ones 
because  the  former  could  afford  to  take 
a  financial  loss  for  a  year  or  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  small  operators 
would  go  bankrupt  and  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  entirely.  The  larger 
farmers  would  be  in  a  position  to  gamble 
that  the  subsequent  drop  in  production 
would  tend  to  force  up  farm  prices — 
and  consequently  food  prices — so  that 
they  could  again  make  a  living. 

With  respect  to  the  amendments  to 
the  existing  law  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  it  is  the  conviction  of  all  but  3 
out  of  35  members  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  that: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  presently 
does  have,  through  the  system  of  cer¬ 
tification,  all  the  authority  necessary  to 
limit  the  number  of  foreign  workers  used 
by  any  employer.  He  has  done  this  on 
many  occasions. 

Second,  the  proposal  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  to  guarantee  domestic 
workers  the  same  conditions  of  work  af¬ 
forded  the  Mexican  nationals  is  com¬ 
pletely  impractical — except  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  wages,  for  which  equality  is  re¬ 
quired  under  existing  law. 

For  instance.  Public  Law  78  and  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  require  that  the 
farmers  provide  transportation  and  de¬ 
cent  housing.  When  an  employer  trans¬ 
ports  Mexican  nationals  to  his  farm,  he 
has  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will 
work  for  him.  If  they  do  not,  they  are 
returned  to  Mexico.  This  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  because  they  want  farmwork.  But 
if  that  same  farmer  is  required  to  trans¬ 
port,  again  at  his  expense,  domestic 
workers  from  Chicago  to  California,  he 
has  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  they 
will  work,  and  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  most 
of  them  will  not.  They  have  just  come 
along  for  the  ride. 

Many  small  farmers  use  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  for  only  a  few  days  out  of  a  year. 
These  men  do  not  have  their  families 
with  them  and  they  live  at  one  of  the 
local  camps — under  State  and  Federal 


supervision.  How,  possibly,  can  that 
small  farmer  afford  to  provide  compa¬ 
rable  housing  for  a  domestic  worker  who 
almost  always  has  his  family  with  him? 

Third,  the  Secretary  has  sufficient  au¬ 
thority  in  the  present  act  to  limit  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  a  foreign  worker 
can  be  used.  This,  again,  he  has  done 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past  under 
the  present  act. 

Fourth,  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  authority  to  set  wages  of 
domestic  American  citizen  workers  is 
improper  as  an  amendment  to  Public 
Law  78.  That  was  a  point  Mr.  Hagen 
made  so  effectively.  It  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act — minimum  wages — or  in  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation  and  not  tied  into  a 
bill  of  this  nature  as  an  extraneous 
amendment. 

You  will  note  the  Department  of 
Labor  agrees  that  the  legislation  should 
be  extended  for  2  years. 

The  only  argument,  then,  is  whether 
the  amendments  are  necessary  or  prac¬ 
tical.  I  hope  that  I  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  neither.  Remember,  please, 
that  no  farmer  may  employ  a  Mexican 
national  unless  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Departments  of  Labor  certify  that 
there  is  no  domestic  worker  available 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Santangelo]. 

(Mr.  SANTANGELO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

hie  vpiyiotItc  I 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  discuss  H.R.  2010  extending  the 
bracero  program  for  2  years. 

H.R.  2010  demonstrates  a  callous  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  criticism  raised  against 
the  bracero  program.  It  shows  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  respect  and  dignity  of  the 
farmworker  in  a  dignified  industry,  agri¬ 
culture.  It  brushes  aside  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  farm  consultants  who 
reported  in  1959  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  Mexican  farm  program 
was  undermining  the  deplorable  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  of  the  farmworker.  It 
rejects  the  recommendations  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  Labor  which  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Coad  bill  H.R.  6032. 
It  says  to  this  body  we  shall  continue 
to  import  Mexican  workers  despite  the 
adverse  effect  upon  domestic  labor,  de¬ 
spite  the  substandard  housing  conditions 
and  unsanitary  conditions  under  which 
the  bracero  is  living. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
certain,  wants  to  be  perfectly  fair  with 
the  membership  of  the  House.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  must  find  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexican  workers  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers  similarly  employed. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  have  seen  the 
program  work.  It  is  a  farce,  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous,  especially  in  California  and  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  because  those  approvals  are  being 
automatically  done.  There  is  improper 
investigation,  there  is  cooperation  be¬ 


tween  the  growers  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Immigration  Service.  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  statement.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  and  I  would  like  to  am¬ 
plify  my  remarks. 

The  American  community  rejects  the 
idea  that  the  power  and  authority  of 
Government  should  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  farm  labor 
system  that  is  based  on  poverty  and  des¬ 
titution,  not  only  at  home  but  in  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  as  well. 

Yet,  at  the  present  time,  that  is  the 
kind  of  a  farm  labor  system  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  The  proof  of  this 
thesis  lies  in  the  answer  to  two  basic 
questions : 

First.  Where  would  growers  who  em¬ 
ploy  Mexican  labor  obtain  their  hired 
hands  if  poverty  and  unemployment 
were  not  widespread  in  Mexico? 

Second.  Where  would  growers  find 
domestic  workers  willing  to  migrate  from 
harvest  to  harvest  at  substandard  wages, 
working,  and  living  conditions  if  there 
were  not  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
the  home  areas  of  our  migratory  farm 
work  force? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
simple.  If  this  pool  of  underprivileged 
workers  were  not  available,  American 
growers  would  have  to  compete  on  the 
open  market  for  their  labor.  They,  like 
industi’ial  employers,  would  have  to  plan 
their  production  schedules  in  accordance 
with  the  labor  market  situation.  They 
would  have  to  offer  wages  and  working 
conditions  that  would  appeal  to  domestic 
workers.  They  would  have  to  see  to  it 
that  farmworkers,  like  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  were  covered  by  such  protective  legis¬ 
lation  as  unemployment  insurance, 
workmen’s  compensation,  and  minimum 
wage  laws.  In  short,  they  would  be 
forced  to  raise  employment  standards  in 
agriculture. 

However,  because  there  is  poverty  at 
home  and  in  nearby  countries,  the 
American  grower  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  such  things.  Because  his  workers 
are  exempt  from  most  social  and  labor 
legislation,  he  can  ignore  taxes  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  insurance  rates 
for  workmen’s  compensation,  industrial 
child  labor  laws,  minimum  wage  laws, 
and  laws  which  guarantee  workers  the 
right  to  organize  into  unions.  If  he  pays 
piece  rates,  he  doesn’t  even  have  to  de¬ 
duct  withholding  taxes. 

The  American  grower  is  indeed  a 
privileged  employer.  The  average  small 
businessman  or  industrialist  would  like 
to  be  in  such  an  enviable  position. 

Take  the  case  of  foreign  labor,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  If  growers  in  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  find  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  recruit  domestic  labor  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  rate,  they  can  petition  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  to  declare  a  labor 
shortage  and  recruit  cheap  labor  from 
Mexico. 

No  wonder  growers  fight  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  Free  enterprise  and  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  were  never 
like  this. 

Does  anybody  seriously  question  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  these  foreign 
workers  has  an  adverse  effect  upon  do- 
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mestic  workers?  If  so,  consider  these 
facts  * 

Each  year  approximately  60,000  do¬ 
mestic  workers  leave  the  State  of  Texas 
because  the  wage  rates  offered  them  by 
Texas  growers  are  so  low.  They  are  re¬ 
placed  by  Mexican  nationals. 

Several  areas  in  California,  Texas, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
which  at  one  time  employed  mostly  do¬ 
mestic  workers  are  now  considered 
bracero-dominated  areas  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

Wages  paid  by  growers  who  employ 
both  domestics  and  Mexicans  are  lower 
than  those  paid  by  employers  who  hire 
domestics  exclusively. 

The  total  labor  costs  of  New  York  State 
tomato  growers — who  hire  mostly  do¬ 
mestic  labor — are  $14  per  ton.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  tomato  growers  depend  al¬ 
most  exclusively — 95  percent  at  peak 
season — on  Mexican  nationals,  the  total 
labor  costs  are  only  $9  per  ton. 

Approximately  50,000  braceros  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  skilled  occupations,  some  on  a 
year-round  basis.  The  jobs  at  which 
these  braceros  are  employed  include: 
tractor  and  truckdrivers,  irrigators, 
ranch  hands,  packing  and  sorting  op¬ 
erations,  among  many  others.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  braceros  in  these  jobs  defi¬ 
nitely  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  domestic  farmworkers  to 
move  from  common  laborer  into  higher 
paid  skilled  farm  occupations. 

These  examples  can  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Despite  what  has  been  said 
by  the  proponents  of  Public  Law  78,  the 
consultants  appointed  by  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Mitchell  to  review  Public 
Law  78  have  made  some  very  val¬ 
uable  recommendations — recommenda¬ 
tions  that  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
administration’s  bill,  H.R.  6032.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  believe  that  men  such  as 
Senator  Thye,  Chancellor  Von  Kleins- 
mid,  Monsignor  Higgins,  and  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rett  could  have  been  completely  biased, 
as  has  been  charged,  in  their  report  to 
the  Secretary.  Nor  do  I  think  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  are  so  naive  or  unin¬ 
formed — after  studying  the  program  for 
months — to  have  been  completely  erro¬ 
neous  in  their  report. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  incorporate  most  of 
the  reforms  recommended  by  the  con¬ 
sultants. 

It  would  restrict  the  employment  of 
Mexicans  to  unskilled,  seasonal  jobs. 

It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
greater  authority  to  require  farmers  to 
make  direct,  positive  efforts  to  recruit 
domestic  workers  and  to  compete  for 
available  domestic  labor. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  clear  criteria  for  ad¬ 
verse  effect. 

The  question  we  have  to  decide  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  perpetuate  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  amounts  to  little  more  than 
indentured  labor,  or  whether  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  begin  now  to  eliminate  a  farm 
labor  system  based  on  poverty. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people  will  soon  rebel 
against  this  program  which  is  of  benefit 
to  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  in  the  United  States;  a 


system  which  exploits  the  poor  of  an  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nation,  and  by  so  doing, 
lowers  labor  standards  at  home. 

It  is  my  privilege,  therefore,  to  give 
my  unqualified  support  to  these  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gttbser]  . 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  truly 
understand  the  bracero  problem  is  im¬ 
possible  unless  one  understands  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  operating  a  farm  which  re¬ 
quires  the  hiring  of  a  tremendous  supply 
of  labor.  Without  casting  aspersions 
on  the  sincerity  of  some  remarks  which 
have  been  uttered  here  today,  I  must  say 
in  all  candor  that  I  suspect  that  some 
of  the  people  making  these  statements 
do  not  have  the  understanding  of  which 
I  speak. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram,  Public  Law  78,  has  had  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  upon  domestic  labor.  I  think 
quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  It  is  found 
on  page  5  of  the  committee  report. 
Farm  wages  in  the  United  States  have 
increased  steadily.  In  1950,  the  index 
of  farm  wages  published  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  432.  In 
1960  the  index  was  629,  or  an  increase 
of  46  percent.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
before  me,  but  I  am  willing  to  wager 
that  this  increase  in  farm  wages  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  increases  for  indus¬ 
trial  labor. 

The  bracero  program  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  farm  wages,  and  here  is 
why.  The  law  requires  that  you  pay  the 
bracero  the  prevailing  rate  paid  the  do¬ 
mestic  worker.  And,  by  interpretation 
and  regulation,  the  transportation  which 
is  furnished  to  the  bracero,  the  health 
insurance,  and  other  perquisites  have 
come  to  be  considered  part  of  his  wages. 
The  result  is  that  domestic  labor  is  grad¬ 
ually  coming  to  enjoy  these  benefits  as 
well.  In  my  own  district,  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  braceros  are  employed,  I  have 
found  that  the  effect  is  to  accelerate  the 
domestic  wage  rate  rather  than  depress 
it.  Most  farmers  would  prefer  to  pay 
5  or  10  cents  more  per  hour  than  accept 
the  extra  problems  involved  in  hiring 
braceros.  Wage  surveys  are  made  only 
for  domestic  workers.  Therefore  the 
prevailing  rate  goes  up  and  so  does  the 
rate  for  the  braceros.  Then  the  cycle 
starts  over  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  ignore 
that  there  is  some  relationship  between 
ability  to  pay  wages  and  the  wage  paid. 
How  can  we  absorb  a  faster  increase 
than  46  percent  in  10  years  when  over 
the  same  10-year  period  the  price  of  farm 
commodities  has  gone  done?  In  1942 
you  could  buy  a  D-4  Caterpillar  tractor 
for  $2,600.  In  1945  you  had  to  pay  $4,000 
for  it,  and  today  you  pay  $12,000  for  that 
tractor.  In  our  farm  bills  we  have  rec¬ 
ognized  consistently  that  the  farmer  is 
caught  in  a  price  squeeze;  that  the  price 
of  what  he  buys  goes  up  and  the  price 
of  what  he  sells  goes  down.  I  think 
the  record  of  a  46  percent  increase  in  10 
years  is  a  remarkable  record,  and  the 
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American  farmers  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  having  accomplished  it. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  I  was  out  in  my  dis¬ 
trict.  I  talked  to  a  farmer  who  asked 
a  man  if  he  wanted  to  come  to  work  for 
him  at  $1.50  an  hour.  Do  you  know 
what  the  answer  was?  “No,  I  will  dis¬ 
qualify  myself  from  my  unemployment 
insurance.” 

In  my  hometown  newspaper  every 
week  we  see  headlines  “Strawberry 
pickers  needed.”  The  farm  labor  office 
says  “We  need  workers  here  and  work¬ 
ers  there,”  and  every  time  they  publish 
such  an  announcement,  they  also  an¬ 
nounce  hundreds  of  new  claimants  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  hundreds 
of  continuing  claims.  These  people  who 
are  drawing  this  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  are  experienced  farmworkers,  but 
for  reasons  better  known  to  themselves 
than  to  me — they  will  not  do  farmwork. 

Our  wages  in  California  are  not  as 
bad  as  some  people  contend  they  are. 
Our  average  wage  is  $1.09  per  hour.  We 
are  paying  15  to  18  cents  a  box  to  pick 
tomatoes.  Nothing  in  the  world  can 
keep  any  man,  with  reasonable  diligence, 
from  picking  150  boxes  of  tomatoes  in 
a  single  day.  That  means  he  makes 
from  $22.50  to  $30.  This  is  not  a  starva¬ 
tion  wage. 

I  suggest  to  some  of  the  Members  who 
perhaps  have  fallen  victim  to  a  bit  of 
distorted  propganda  that  they  come  out 
to  the  fields  of  California  and  see  the 
opportunity  for  employment  that  is 
there  and  the  opportunity  for  work  at 
decent  wages  that  is  there. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more 
I  find  it  necessary  to  come  down  to  the 
well  of  the  House  to  oppose  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  had  hoped  that  this  law 
would  be  permitted  to  expire  with  its 
present  termination  date.  It  does  may¬ 
hem  to  every  other  piece  of  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  statute  books.  Under  this  the 
Mexicans  brought  into  this  country  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  income 
taxes ;  they  are  exempt  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  social  security,  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  of  the  compensation  provi¬ 
sions.  In  other  words,  if  they  run  away 
from  the  farmer  in  Texas  or  southern 
California  who  employs  them,  they  be¬ 
come  public  charges  and  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  and  may  have  to  be  sent  back  to 
Mexico  at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  this  bill  is  the 
minimum  wage  limitation  of  50  cents. 
In  all  of  the  farm  sections  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  country  from  Florida  to  west¬ 
ern  New  York  the  minimum  wage  is  75 
and  85  cents  to  migrant  farmworkers 
who  come  up  from  Florida  into  western 
New  York.  Under  this  arrangement, 
with  a  limitation  of  a  minimum  wage 
of  50  cents,  a  large  producer  of  farm 
products  in  southern  California  can 
grow  tomatoes  on  that  farm,  squeeze  the 
juice  out  of  them  and  ship  the  juice  to 
the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  in  New  Jersey  for 
less  money  than  they  can  grow  it  on 
the  farm  next  to  the  plant  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  not  be 
before  the  Congress  today.  It  had  no 
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business  going  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  belongs  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  I  can  assure  you  that  no 
legislation  of  this  kind  would  reach  the 
floor  of  the  House  if  it  were  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  defeated. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Coad], 

(Mr.  COAD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to 
address  myself  to  the  rule  on  the  bill  to 
extend  Public  Law  78.  This  is  not  a  new 
subject  to  me  as  some  have  tried  to  in¬ 
dicate  in  the  House  today.  Last  year  I 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  minority 
report  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  At  that 
time  in  the  minority  report  we  said  the 
following: 

Public  Law  78  is  a  major  factor  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  extremely  low  income  and  the  great 
underemployment  of  American  farmwork¬ 
ers.  It  not  only  helps  to  prevent  wages  and 
working  conditions  from  improving,  but  in 
many  areas  it  actually  makes  them  worse. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro¬ 
gram  quite  simply  exploits  the  poverty 
among  Mexicans  to  increase  poverty  among 
farmworkers  in  the  United  States.  It  pro¬ 
vides  corporation  farms  with  a  means  of 
competing  unfairly  with  the  family  farm. 

Not  only  did  I  testify  to  that  fact  a 
year  ago,  but  I  am  here  today  witnessing 
to  the  same  fact,  because  the  problem 
has  been  increased,  it  has  been  en¬ 
hanced.  Underemployment  of  the  rural 
people  of  the  United  States  is  today  es¬ 
timated  at  the  equivalent  of  1,400,000 
fully  unemployed  workers.  Partially 
this  situation  is  created  by  this  very  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  under  consideration 
today. 

There  are  those  who  have  come  to  the 
well  of  the  House  and  tried  to  say,  “Well, 
this  actually  increases  the  income  to  our 
domestic  farmworkers.”  How  in  the 
world  can  this  kind  of  program  increase 
the  wage  level  of  domestic  workers  un¬ 
der  the  way  it  works? 

What  happens?  When  there  is  avail¬ 
able  Mexican  farm  labor  in  any  State  to 
any  employer  at  any  rate,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  that  those  employers  are  not 
going  to  go  out  and  offer  any  wage  level 
higher  than  what  they  can  offer  to  the 
Mexican  worker  and  get  the  Mexican 
worker. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  is  a  sort 
of  foreign  aid  program,  a  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Mexicans.  Let  us  be  really 
honest  about  this.  While  we  are  not 
here  today  attacking  Mexican  labor,  we 
are  not  attacking  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  Mexican  people  at  all,  we 
are  here,  and  I  am  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  today,  to  fight  the  battle  for 
the  domestic  laborers  on  the  farms  of 
our  country. 

Why  do  we  have  a  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  if  that  is  what  it  is?  Why  are  we 
espousing  a  foreign  aid  program  at  the 
expense  of  our  poor  unorganized  domes¬ 
tic  migratory  workers  in  the  United 
States?  Why  do  we  go  out  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  poor,  underpaid,  and  im¬ 
poverished,  and  say  to  them,  “You  are 
the  ones  who  are  paying  for  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  the  Mexicans”? 


Let  us  look  at  this  thing  in  just  a 
slightly  different  sense.  There  are  many 
in  this  House  who  are  members  of  the 
law  profession.  There  are  some  who  are 
medical  doctors.  There  are  dentists, 
engineers,  and  members  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  Would  we  say  to  our  own 
lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  and 
all  the  rest,  “You  take  a  substandard 
wage  because  we  are  going  to  import 
doctors  from  Germany,  we  are  going  to 
import  engineers  from  Japan,  and  there¬ 
by  you  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be 
underemployed  and  unemployed”?  You 
know  as  well  as  I  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  put  its  foot  down 
on  bringing  in  foreign  doctors  to  prac¬ 
tice  medicine  in  our  State  hospitals 
across  this  land.  They  have  a  very 
rigorous  program  to  stop  this  very  sort 
of  thing. 

Why  are  some  today  trying  to  defend 
this  kind  of  program,  saying  that  our 
migratory  workers  have  to  be  placed 
under  bondage  because  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  nationals?  Obviously, 
the  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  and  engi¬ 
neers  would  organize  strong  opposition 
to  this  kind  of  program  if  it  affected 
their  professions.  But  if  we  pass  this  bill 
without  amendment  we  are  saying  it  is 
all  right  because  the  migratory  workers 
in  this  country  are  unorganized,  they  are 
impoverished,  they  have  no  one  to  speak 
for  them,  so  we  will  pounce  upon  them 
and  we  will  permit  the  2  percent  of  the 
producers  in  this  country — and  this  pro¬ 
gram  involves  only  2  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  land — to  bring  in  foreign 
workers  because  they  can  be  hired  at  a 
lower  level  than  what  will  be  required 
under  the  amendments  I  will  offer. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  announcement 
that  I  will  have  several  amendments  to 
offer.  One  of  them  simply  says  that  the 
Mexicans  who  are  brought  in  under  this 
program  cannot  be  hired  to  operate 
power-driven  machinery,  that  we  should 
let  our  own  people  do  the  skilled  jobs  on 
the  farm. 

Another  amendment  is  that  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  can  be  brought  in  only  for  seasonal 
labor,  they  cannot  come  in  and  take 
year-round  jobs  from  our  people. 

The  third  amendment  is  that  anyone 
who  attempts  to  employ  Mexican  labor 
must  first  offer  the  same  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  domestic  people  before 
he  qualifies  to  be  permitted  to  hire  Mexi¬ 
can  people. 

Fourth,  we  must  have  a  pay  scale  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  State  or  national 
average,  whichever  is  less,  but  in  no  case 
shall  any  employer  be  required  to  raise 
his  rates  from  the  previous  year  over  10 
cents  an  hour. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
have  the  authority  to  stop  the  bringing 
in  of  Mexican  workers.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  just  flood  the  American  labor 
market  with  Mexican  labor  imported 
from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  essentials 
of  the  amendments  I  will  offer  a  little 
bit  later  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  could  help  me  out  and  tell  me 


what  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  on  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78? 

Mr.  COAD.  It  is  my  understanding, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  yester¬ 
day  that  the  administration  stands  and 
speaks  with  one  voice,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  all  of  its  aspects  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  simple  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  unless  it  is  amended. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  certainly  in¬ 
cludes  the  Department  of  State  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  present  stated  that  somebody 
appeared  before  the  committee  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  COAD.  As  I  understand  it,  from 
the  import  of  his  statement,  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  entire  administration. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  statement  that  appeal's  in  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  the  statement  from 
Michael  J.  Coleman,  Jr.,  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Young  Christian  Workers. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  distin¬ 
guished  committee  that  in  each  of  the  areas 
where  an  inquiry  was  made,  we  discovered 
similar  social,  economic,  family,  and  moral 
problems. 

And  he  is  talking  about  the  migratory 
worker  problem.  His  statement  con¬ 
tinues  : 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  distin¬ 
guished  committee  that  in  each  of  the  areas 
where  an  inquiry  was  made,  we  discovered 
similar  social,  economic,  family,  and  moral 
problems.  It  was  true  in  housing  which 
could  consist,  we  found,  in  a  barn  with  30 
men  living  inside,  or  5  men  quartered  in  a 
cinder-block  building  next  to  a  pig  tank. 
Whether  we  speak  of  his  wages,  his  power 
to  bargain  collectively,  his  working  and  liv¬ 
ing  environment,  his  health  conditions,  or 
his  benefits  under  social  legislation,  the 
migrant  worker  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad¬ 
der.  Credit  is  due,  however,  to  those  farm 
employers,  who  have  in  some  instances  pro¬ 
vided  such  things  as  accident  insurance  or 
fairly  decent  housing  for  the  migrant  and 
his  family.  These,  we  found,  were  excep¬ 
tional. 

Further,  we  have  seen  the  direct  and  ad¬ 
verse  effects  which  the  entry  of  braceros 
into  our  country  under  Public  Law  78  has 
had  upon  our  own  domestic  workers.  First, 
the  availability  of  400,000  foreign  workers 
last  year  forced  domestic  workers  and  their 
families  to  seek  work  in  other  States.  We 
have  learned  that  for  the  most  part  migrant 
farmworkers  in  the  North  Central  States  are 
U.S.  citizens  of  Mexican  ancestry  whose  resi¬ 
dence  is  in  Texas.  With  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  braceros  in  Texas,  wage  rates 
were  lowered  to  a  level  which  forced  the 
migrant  worker  and  his  family  to  seek  work 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  solicit  the  opposition  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  simple  extension  of 
this  bill,  and  ask  for  their  support  for 
the  amendments  I  intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  LMr. 
Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  and  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  the  resolution  and  to 
pass  the  committee  bill  without  amend¬ 
ment.  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  pass- 
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ing  this  legislation  today  we  can  restore, 
in  part  at  least,  the  damage  done  to  our 
prestige  by  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  the 
now  famous  CBS  film,  “The  Harvest  of 
Shame.” 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
this  film  that  was  shown  with  other  doc¬ 
umentaries  during  the  winter  months  in 
a  series  called  “CBS  Presents.”  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  I  have 
no  prejudice  in  this  matter.  Kansas  em¬ 
ploys  practically  no  migratory  laborers 
and  I  do  not  own  even  one  share  in  any 
broadcasting  facility.  I  do  have  a  share 
in  America,  however,  as  does  every  other 
Member  of  this  House;  and  accepting 
our  responsibility  not  only  as  Members 
of  this  body  but  as  citizens,  I  feel  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  dispell  the 
distorted  image  of  America  that  has  been 
portrayed  in  foreign  countries  by  this 
film  presentation  by  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
now  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  Of  course,  we  know  that  Mr. 
Murrow  was  not  in  an  official  capacity 
in  Government  when  this  film  was  shown. 
We  know  too,  that  a  disclaimer  both  pro¬ 
ceeded  and  followed  the  film  when  it 
was  shown  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Co.  Apparently  even  that  disclaimer  did 
not  make  it  clear  to  our  British  friends 
that  Mr.  Murrow  was  not  speaking  in  an 
official  capacity,  and  by  now  we  do  not 
know  how  much  further  the  image  of 
America  reflected  by  that  film  has  gone 
beyond  the  British  isles. 

Now,  in  all  fairness  I  think  we  should 
consider  the  position  of  CBS  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Personally,  I  am  critical  of  CBS 
for  permitting  this  film  to  be  shown  as 
a  documentary.  Parenthetically,  let  me 
say  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to  be  critical  of 
CBS  in  this  matter,  because  I  can  re¬ 
member  not  many  months  ago  when  At¬ 
torney  General  Hogan  exposed  the  quiz 
scandals  I  was  one  of  the  few  Members 
of  the  House  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  networks  in  connection  with  the 
quiz  scandal  charges.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
popular  pasttime  then  to  be  vindictive 
and  critical  of  the  networks  when  they 
were  found  guilty  of  presenting  the  so- 
called  fixed  quiz  shows.  I  felt  like  they 
were  being  criticized  completely  beyond 
reason  at  that  time,  and  by  the  same 
token  I  feel  at  least  one  network  is  vul¬ 
nerable  to  criticism  in  connection  with 
the  filming  and  showing  of  this  docu¬ 
mentary  now  under  discussion.  I  think 
possibly  the  filming  and  presentation  of 
the  “Harvest  of  Shame”  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  documentaries  may  have  been  an  un¬ 
conscious  reaction  to  the  bitter  criti¬ 
cism  directed  at  the  networks,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Members  of  Congress.  As  a 
result  of  the  quiz  shows,  there  followed 
an  admonition  to  the  networks  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  adjust  their 
programing  to  better  serve  the  public 
interest.  In  an  effort  to  meet  that  ad¬ 
monition,  I  think  perhaps  they  have 
overreached  reasonable  definitions  of  a 
documentary  film,  and  the  result  was  the 
distorted  presentation  of  an  admitted 
social  and  economic  problem  in  the 
United  States. 

One  further  statement  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  problem  was 
presented.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  it 


is  the  privilege  and  perhaps  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  licensee  to  take  an  editorial 
position  on  a  matter  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  However,  such  an  expression 
should  be  clearly  identified  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  and  not  as  a  news  commentary  or 
news  report  or  a  documentary.  If  CBS 
had  presented  this  show  as  expressing 
their  point  of  view  and  criticism  of  an 
undesirable  situation,  they  would  have 
had  a  clear  privilege  to  do  so.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  presented,  in  my 
opinion,  was  unfair. 

The  Congressional  Record  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  6  commencing  on  page  1669  con¬ 
tains  several  citations  replete  with  mis¬ 
representation.  But,  even  more  serious, 
in  my  opinion,  was  their  failure  to  their 
public  responsibility  in  presenting  the 
other  side  of  this  problem.  They  should 
have  shown  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  standard  of 
living,  wage  rates  and  school  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  migratory  workers  in  some 
States. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  is  that 
Mr.  Murrow  and  Mr.  Lowe  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  carried  away  in  their  effort  to 
be  dramatic  and  to  produce  a  show 
arousing  the  emotions  of  the  viewers  that 
they  lost  sight  completely  of  their  public 
responsibility  to  be  objective  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides  of  a  controversial  social 
public  problem. 

Now,  let  me  refer  again  to  my  opening 
statement  that  this  film,  “The  Harvest 
of  Shame”  has  done  violence  to  the  social 
imagination  of  America.  Further,  this 
damage  could  not  have  occurred  at  a 
worse  time  as  our  national  prestige  was 
suffering  from  other  misfortunes.  Here 
are  a  few  quotations  from  stories  appear¬ 
ing  in  British  newspapers  after  the  show¬ 
ing  of  this  film  in  that  country  on  March 

21.  These  statements  are  taken  out  of 
context  in  a  technical  sense,  but  I  as¬ 
sure  you  they  do  not  misrepresent  the 
viewpoint  expressed  in  the  British  pub¬ 
lications. 

From  the  Daily  Herald  on  March  22, 
under  the  caption  of  “Murrow  Tells  of 
America’s  Shame,”  by  Phil  Diack: 

I  am  sure  that  the  appointment  means 
a  clear  and.  decent  official  expression  of  the 
American  conscience,  but  I  cannot  help 
fearing  that  our  TV  as  well  as  theirs  is  bound 
to  be  the  poorer.  Murrow’s  documentary 
blazed  fiercely  with  his  incomparable  and 
indispensable  indignition  *  *  *  fury  backed 
by  hard  facts,  harshly  framed  on  film. 

In  the  Daily  Sketch  of  London,  March 

22,  by  Neville  Randall,  “How  I  Saw  It”: 

I  have  seen  five  TV  films  on  the  American 

way  of  life  this  year.  All  were  critical.  But 
none  matched  the  devastating  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Ed  Murrow’s  “Harvest  of  Shame,” 
screened — under  protest  from  America — by 
BBC  last  night. 

From  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of 
March  22,  1961,  “Sordid  Living — U.S. 
Harvest  Migrants”: 

Wages  are  pathetically  low.  One  Negress 
described  how  she  spent  almost  9  hours  in 
the  sun  picking  beans  for  a  mere  dollar 
while  four  children  waited  at  home  to  be 
fed.  But  despite  the  sordid  conditions  there 
seemed  little  despair  among  the  workers. 

From  the  London  Daily  Mail  of  March 
22,  1961,  “Peter  Black’s  Teleview”: 

According  to  Murrow,  the  Eisenhower 
regime  allotted  $6,500,000  to  preserve  migrant 
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bird  life,  but  failed  to  implement  the  $3,500,- 
000  budget  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  these  workers. 

The  principal  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  This  is  not  new  legislation,  it  is 
merely  an  extension  of  an  existing  law. 
If  we  now  retract  in  panic  or  act  in  any 
way  that  reflects  a  national  guilty  con¬ 
science  in  our  treatment  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  could  be  interpreted  as  consent 
and  agreement  by  the  Congress  to  all  of 
the  ills  that  were  pictorially  and  orally 
misrepresented  in  the  “Harvest  of 
Shame.”  If  we  pass  this  legislation  as 
proposed  by  the  committee  we  are  in 
effect  saying:  “Yes;  we  recognize  that 
the  standard  of  living,  the  wage  struc¬ 
ture  and  educational  opportunities  for 
the  migratory  workers  are  not  as  high 
as  we  want  them  to  be.”  We  have  evi¬ 
dence  in  every  State  that  there  has 
been  continual  improvement  in  the 
status  of  these  workers  and  we  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  objective  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  shall  continue.  We  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  going  to  recede  from  a  perfectly 
honorable  and  established  position  in 
regard  to  these  workers.  If  we  do  not 
stand  our  ground  and  adopt  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill,  it  can  only  be  interpreted  by  our 
friends  and  foes  alike  that  we  are  admit¬ 
ting  all  of  the  inequities  and  discomforts 
and  disillusions  in  the  “Harvest  of 
Shame”  and  that  we  have  no  capability 
of  improving  the  same. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
quite  a  discussion  on  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject  with  reference  to  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  this  legislation.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  neither  as  bad 
as  it  has  been  pictured  by  the  opponents 
of  the  legislation  nor  probably  quite  as 
good  as  some  of  the  proponents  may  have 
pictured  it.  It  is  a  program,  however, 
that  has  worked  generally  very  well  in 
some  parts  of  our  country.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  for  the  next  2  years,  it  is  a  program 
that  is  needed  by  our  farmers  who  deal 
with  particularly  perishable  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  rule  and  to  permit  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  present  its  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Some  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  appearance  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  of  State. 
On  page  330  of  the  hearings,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page,  this  language  appears: 

The  Department  believes,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  public  relations  in  Mexico  and  joint 
conduct  of  the  program  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  that  the  program  should  be 
extended  for  a  period  not  longer  than  2  years. 

That  would  indicate  clearly  that  there 
was  not  any  real  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  extension 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  denied. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2010,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  for  30  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

We  bring  this  bill  here  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  that  will  continue  in  operation  a 
program  which  we  think  has  worked 
reasonably  well  in  past  years.  It  is  des¬ 
perately  needed,  since  this  labor  coming 
in  from  Mexico  works  in  about  24  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  believe  that  our  committee  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  provided 
every  possible  safeguard  and  made  every 
reasonable  provision  pursuant  to  au¬ 
thorizations  which  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  past.  I  do  not  want  to 
burden- the  House  by  reading  these  pages 
of  procedures  and  safeguards.  The  De¬ 
partment  has  provided  minimum  accept¬ 
able  housing  standards  in  great  detail, 
minimum  standards  for  living  and  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters,  and  cooking  and  eating 
facilities,  sanitary  facilities,  laundry  fa¬ 
cilities,  lighting  facilities.  These  agree¬ 
ments  are  negotiated  in  the  form  of 
treaties  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  our  own  country. 

The  Department  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law. 

The  program  has  been  very  severely 
criticized  here  on  the  floor  today.  I  say 
that  if  the  program  has  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  administered,  someone  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  is  en¬ 
tirely  responsible.  All  these  safeguards 
have  been  provided:  The  employer  has 
to  assume  certain  fixed  responsibilities, 
provide  certain  fixed  conditions  of  labor, 
certain  minimum  standards;  and  the 
wages  are  fixed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  must  find  that  the  wage  in 
the  contract  is  the  prevailing  wage  in 
the  community  and  area  where  the  labor 
is  to  be  used. 

Here  is  what  you  should  know  about  it : 
It  restricts  the  use  of  Mexican  labor 
to  instances  or  areas  where  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  certifies  that,  first,  domestic 
workers,  able,  willing,  and  qualified,  are 
not  available;  second,  the  employment 


of  Mexican  workers  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers  similar¬ 
ly  employed;  and  third,  reasonable  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  at  comparable  wages. 

What  else  can  you  ask?  The  whole 
proposition  before  this  House,  or  which 
will  soon  be  before  this  House,  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  effort  to  turn  over  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  all  of  the 
farmworkers  of  America,  and  let  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  hereafter  fix  mini¬ 
mum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  as  well 
as  providing  standards  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  all  domestic  workers.  If  you 
want  to  do  that,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Coad]  will  soon  provide  you 
with  a  vehicle  which  will  enable  you  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  farm  areas  of  America  to 
put  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  charge  of 
all  workers  of  America,  perhaps  even  in¬ 
cluding  those  whose  now  labor  in  our 
fields.  Yes,  that  is  the  purpose  behind 
the  Coad  amendment.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  it.  We  have  had  to  face  it 
every  time  we  have  come  to  the  House 
for  an  extension  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  representing  an  agri¬ 
cultural  area,  as  I  do,  I  want  no  such 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  this  administration  or  any 
other  administration,  regardless  of 
partisan  politics.  I  have  no  Mexican 
workers  in  my  district  or  in  my  State, 
but  as  I  look  over  the  information  here 
on  this  desk  I  know  that  these  workers 
are  vital  in  many  areas.  Look  at  page  5 
of  the  report  and  you  will  find  where  the 
workers  are  being  used.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  document  embodying  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  I  may 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad], 
you  will  note  something  about  how  this 
law  is  administered. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
gentleman  has  ever  read  the  minimum 
requirements  provided  here.  If  you 
have,  and  you  have  concluded  that  the 
program  has  not  operated  well,  then  I 
ask  the  gentleman.  Why  have  you  not 
complained  to  the  Department  of  Labor? 
Those  who  represent  areas  in  which 
these  programs  have  operated  seem  to  be 
very  well  satisfied.  None  of  the  labor 
is  used  in  the  great  State  of  Iowa  from 
which  this  amendment  comes. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  point  my  distinguished 
chairman  has  made  is  one  which  I  have 
not  labored  at  all.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  fact  that  the  program  as  it 
involves  Mexican  workers  has  broken 
down.  I  say  it  is  working,  but  it  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  migratory 
workers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  that  is  true,  that  is 
an  indictment  of  those  administering  the 
program.  I  just  got  through  saying  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  affirma¬ 
tively  find  it  does  not  adversely  affect 
domestic  workers.  If  the  gentleman  has 
any  evidence  of  that,  submit  it  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 


Mr.  COAD.  What  I  have  submitted 
today  is  that  this  program  has  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  migratory  workers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  the  gentleman  has 
not  substantiated  the  statement  with 
any  evidence. 

Let  me  say  this  and  I  am  through. 
Under  this  program  only  able-bodied 
Mexicans  who  have  been  screened  from 
a  medical  standpoint  are  permitted  to 
come  in  here  for  seasonal  work.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  bring  their  wives 
and  their  families  with  them. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  proposing  by  his 
amendment  to  shift  our  population  from 
State  to  State.  You  would  then  really 
have  a  harvest  of  shame.  You  would  see 
these  workers  dragging  their  wives  and 
children  across  this  land  into  these  agri¬ 
cultural  areas,  carrying  with  them  a 
health  problem,  a  housing  problem,  and 
a  school  problem.  We  would  have  to 
provide  facilities  for  men,  women  and 
children,  and  we  would  have  to  provide 
schools  for  the  children  in  the  areas 
where  the  workers  are  to  be  employed. 
If  that  is  what  you  want  in  Iowa,  you 
bring  it  to  Iowa,  and  we  will  let  you 
shuffle  your  population  around.  Some  of 
these  domestic  workers  would  simply  go 
to  California  for  the  ride,  work  2  or  3 
days,  to  have  their  transportation  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
ingsI  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  has  handled  this  matter  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  gentleman  has 
conducted  long  hearings  and  brings  us 
a  book  of  hearings  consisting  of  370 
pages.  Everybody  desiring  to  be  heard 
was  accorded  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  I  think  this  bill  should  be  en¬ 
acted,  and  I  now  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
GathingsL 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  raised  the 
question  of  adverse  effect  on  our  do¬ 
mestic  agricultural  work  force.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  a  sheet  that  appeared 
in  the  hearings  before  our  committee 
under  date  of  March  23,  1960.  In  the 
testimony  that  was  presented  there  on 
that  page  there  was  a  table  giving  1958 
agricultural  statistics  for  Arkansas — 
average  wage  rate  for  picking  100  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  by  States  up  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  Now,  this  covers  a  period  of  10 
years  under  this  table.  It  reflects 
definitely  that  in  those  States  that  do 
not  use  Mexican  labor  the  wage  rate  for 
picking  100  pounds  of  cotton  is  less  than 
it  is  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  where  we 
do  have  to  use  this  labor  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  to  harvest  our  crop. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  state  for  the  Committee  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  wage  is  in  Arkansas,  in 
absolute  terms? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  give  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  rate  for  cotton  picking  and  all 
these  other  States  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit. 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  rate  is  50  cents  an 
hour  or  less  in  Arkansas? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  No,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  rate  is  50  cents  an  hour  or  less 
in  Arkansas.  It  is  the  prevailing  rate  in 
the  particular  community  where  the 
Mexican  labor  is  used.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  the  wage  information  right 
here,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  appreciate  it 
and  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  In  South  Carolina, 
which  does  not  use  any  of  the  Mexican 
labor,  in  1958 — and  that  is  the  last  year 
that  this  table  covers — the  rate  of  pick¬ 
ing  100  pounds  of  cotton  in  that  State 
was  $2.45.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  the 
wage  rate  paid  in  the  communities  all 
over  the  State  of  Georgia  was  $2.65  for 
picking  100  pounds  of  cotton.  In  the 
State  of  Tennessee  the  wage  rate  was 
$2.75  for  picking  100  pounds  of  cotton. 
In  Alabama  the  wage  rate  was  $2.50  a 
hundred  pounds.  Now,  in  all  of  those 
States  they  do  not  use  Mexican  labor. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  rate  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  The  Arkansas  rate  was  $2.85  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  So,  that  shows  without  a 
question  of  a  doubt  that  we  are  paying 
a  higher  rate  for  picking  our  cotton  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  than  those  States 
that  do  not  use  that  labor,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  Mexican  labor  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  there  is  no  adverse  effect  on 
our  own  labor  and  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  addition  to  paying 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  area,  the 
employer  has  to  provide  transportation, 
housing,  and  all  of  these  other  benefits 
for  the  worker. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  chairman  is 
right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  by  this  regulation 
they  even  require  the  employer  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  12-inch  frying  pan,  a  6-inch 
cooking  pot  and  a  coffeepot  and  other 
items  which  the  employer  is  required  to 
furnish  for  the  worker. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right.  The 
employer  pays  for  this  whole  program, 
practically  every  dollar,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  for  the  salaries  of  the 
compliance  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  According  to  figures 
which  I  have  here,  and  which  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record,  I  understand  that 
Arkansas  has  95,009  farms  and  that 
about  2.8  percent  of  this  total  use  bra- 
ceros.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  do¬ 
mestic  workers  who  must  be  used  in 
this  program  are  provided  the  same 
amenities  in  those  Arkansas  fields. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  land  use  Mexi¬ 
can  workers.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  said  2.8  percent. 

Mr.  GATHINGS  It  is  2.8  percent  for 
the  Nation;  that  is  correct,  but  I  don’t 
know  what  the  percentage  is  for  Arkan¬ 
sas.  So  much  of  the  harvesting  is  done 


by  mechanized  methods.  It  does  not 
require  but  one  or  two  people  to  operate 
a  combine  to  harvest  the  grain  out  in 
the  Midwest.  So  much  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture  is  grain  and  livestock,  and  the  like. 
We  have  to  have  supplemental  labor  in 
fruit,  vegetable,  pickle  sugar  beet,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  other  harvest  work.  Ameri¬ 
cans  just  do  not  like  to  do  stoop  labor. 
That  is  natural.  They  would  prefer  to 
work  in  a  factory  at  a  higher  wage. 
They  do  not  like  to  pick  cotton. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  has 
not  responded  to  my  question.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  again,  if  they  are  only 
using  2.8  percent  of  the  total  work  force 
in  agricultural  labor,  and  we  know  the 
stringent  requirements  covering  Mexican 
nationals,  do  the  farmers  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  State  provide  the  same  amenities 
for  the  American  workers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  pay  the  American 
worker  the  same  for  picking  100  pounds 
of  cotton  as  you  pay  the  imported  labor, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  makes  that  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  particular  community. 
The  wage  rate  paid  to  domestic  workers 
in  the  particular  area  is  the  same  as 
that  paid  to  the  foreign  worker. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  domestic 
worker  who  wants  to  pick  cotton  gets 
$2.85  a  hundred,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
you  are  not  required  to  provide  the 
American  worker  with  the  same  ameni¬ 
ties  that  you  are  required  to  provide  the 
Mexican  bracero? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  so  well  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  if  the  provision  of  the 
Coad  substitute  is  written  into  law,  it 
would  mean  carrying  across  State  lines 
great  numbers  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren;  it  would  increase  the  stream  of 
migratory  domestic  workers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  bring  about  health,  relief  and 
problems  of  unemployment  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  area  and  school  problems  for  the 
children.  A  farmer  could  not  know 
whether  the  worker  he  acquires  from  dis¬ 
tant  places,  would  work  1  hour  or  1 
week.  He  could  get  the  free  ride  and  is 
not  obligated  to  remain  on  that  farm 
and  work. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  97 
percent  of  the  work  force  now  is  in  that 
same  category,  or  it  is  roughly  that  per¬ 
centage. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  farmers  use  mechanized  meth¬ 
ods  to  harvest  their  crops.  They  also 
get  local  labor.  You  know,  the  Mexican 
labor  coming  to  this  country  represents 
only  one-ninth  of  the  total  force  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
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Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  talked  about  the 
services  that  the  braceros  were  getting, 
so  far  as  sanitary  facilities  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  of  the  people  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Agriculture  are  supervising  this  program 
well  but  I  do,  from  my  own  observation 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  California. 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  does  he  know  of 
any  housing  facilities  which  had  to  be 
closed  down  in  his  State  because  they 
were  unsanitary  and  not  maintained 
properly? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  any  specific  housing 
closed  down  in  Arkansas  it  could  have 
been,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  were  proud  that  he  came  to 
Arkansas  and  looked  over  our  housing. 
There  has  not  been  one  complaint,  so 
far  as  I  know  from  the  Mexican  worker. 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  does  he  know 
of  one  complaint  that  was  lodged  by  a 
Mexican  bracero  against  a  house  in 
Arkansas  or  in  any  other  State  in  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Yes,  I  do.  When 
I  went  out  there,  together  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati], 
inspecting  housing  conditions  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  in  the  gentleman’s  own  section, 
we  observed  several  places  which  were 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  We  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  they  closed  them  down 
immediately. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  bill.  Let 
me  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  gentleman 
asked  me  a  question  and  I  am  trying  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  There  are  an  awful 
lot  of  poor  farmers  in  Arkansas  that 
cannot  provide  adequate  facilities,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  like  to 
see  them  do.  We  do  provide  for  the  mi¬ 
grant  workers  from  Mexico,  houses  that 
are  as  good  or  better  than  what  the 
farmer  himself  lives  in. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
they  should  look  at  the  cubic  footage 
required  in  the  living  quarters  for  the 
Mexican  nationals,  and  then  go  back  to 
their  own  offices,  and  they  will  find  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  offers 
their  own  people,  in  their  own  employ, 
less  space  to  work  in  and  fewer  facilities. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why 
should  he  not  go  back  to  New  York  and 
take  a  look  at  his  hometown? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  number  of 
Mexicans  that  came  into  this  country  in 
1960  was  less  than  those  that  came  in 
in  1959.  In  1959  there  were  437,643,  and 
in  1960  the  figure  had  gone  down  to 
315,846. 

Our  people  would  not  use  this  program 
at  all  if  they  had  enough  workers  at 
home  within  the  county  that  were  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do  this  work.  They 
would  much  prefer  to  have  local  workers. 

A  man  came  here  with  an  REA  group 
the  other  day.  He  came  from  my  dis¬ 
trict.  He  said  he  had  heard  that  some 
labor  was  available  over  at  Potts  Camp, 
Miss.  He  understood  that  there  were  20 
or  30  of  them  who  wanted  to  work  in 
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agriculture.  He  said  he  sent  a  truck 
over  there  and  was  able  to  bring  back 
only  one  laborer.  That  is  all  he  was  able 
to  get.  He  desperately  needed  workers. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  simply  extends  Public  Law  78,  known 
as  the  Mexican  labor  bill,  for  another  2 
years.  This  bill  was  most  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  after  extensive  hearings  and  it 
was  overwhelmingly  supported  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture ;  in 
fact,  the  bill  was  reported  out  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  3.  There  are  370  pages  of  testi¬ 
mony  and  over  100  witnesses  were  heard. 
No  one  can  say,  therefore,  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  matter  has  not  been  thoroughly 
considered.  The  substitute  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad] 
and  others  was  fully  considered  by  the 
full  committee  and  also  voted  down  by 
a  vote  of  27  to  3. 

As  far  as  my  home  State  of  Iowa  is 
concerned,  this  program  has  little  direct 
significance.  Last  year,  in  1960,  there 
were  less  than  100  foreign  farmworkers 
employed  in  the  entire  State  of  Iowa  at 
the  peak  of  the  harvest  season,  so  this 
legislation  presents  no  problem  for  those 
of  us  living  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

My  interest  and  support  for  this 
legislation  is  based  first  on  the  real  need 
for  seasonable  farm  labor  in  many  areas 
of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown  throughout  the  hearings  that 
American  labor  simply  refuses  to  do  this 
type  of  stoop  labor.  No  one  can  realize 
unless  he  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation  how  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
certain  areas  of  this  country  need  to  be 
harvested  within  a  period  of  a  very  few 
days.  It  is  highly  essential  that  crops 
be  harvested  on  time,  and  many  farmers 
stand  to  lose  their  entire  crops  because 
they  cannot  find  domestic  labor  avail¬ 
able  at  the  very  time  it  is  needed. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  merits  your  at¬ 
tention  because  it  is  very  important  as 
far  as  American-Mexican  relations  are 
concerned. 

Third,  this  program  has  had  a  very 
fine  result  as  far  as  alleviating  the  wet¬ 
back  situation  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  Public  Law  78  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1951  to  combat  the  wet¬ 
back  problem,  and  we  have  made  signifi¬ 
cant  progress  in  that  regard. 

Under  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram,  seasonal  farmworkers,  called 
braceros,  are  brought  into  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  These  temporary  work¬ 
ers  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  a  number 
of  crops,  and  without  them  there  would 
be  pandemonium  in  the  harvest  field  in 
many  States.  I  want  to  stress  at  this 
point  that  the  law  restricts  the  use  of 
Mexicans  to  areas  and  situations  where 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found  that 
no  American  citizens  are  ready,  willing 
or  able  to  do  the  needed  work.  So  the 
American  worker  is  protected  in  every 
respect.  The  Secretary  must  also  find 


that  the  employment  of  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  American 
farmworkers  and  that  farmers  have 
made  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  domes¬ 
tic  labor.  So  there  is  every  protection 
thrown  around  the  American  laborer. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  short 
statement? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have 
been  interested  in  what  attitude  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  might  have  about  this, 
and  I  wrote  a  letter  very  recently  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  would  like  to 
read  the  concluding  statement  of  a  letter 
written  to  me  on  May  10,  1961,  signed 
by  Mr.  Brooks  Hays.  The  statement  is 
as  follows : 

The  Department  of  State  supports  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  legislation  for  a  2-year  period 
including  the  amendments  to  it,  as  proposed 
in  H.R.  6032. 

I  would  be  glad  for  the  gentleman  to 
comment  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  State  Department 
favors  the  2-year  extension. 

I  now  yield  to  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  to  make  any  f urther  comment 
he  desires. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assume  they  are  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad],  and  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas  that 
these  amendments  were  considered  fully 
by  our  committee. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  sec¬ 
ond  reason  for  supporting  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  economy — 315,846  braceros  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1960,  for 
seasonable  farm  labor  created  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  dollar  exchange  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico  second  only  to  the  U.S. 
tourist  trade.  Those  dollars  earned  by 
Mexicans  were  used  to  a  great  extent  to 
purchase  American  goods  and  to  help  de¬ 
velop  a  growing  middle  class  of  land- 
owners  in  Mexico.  I  want  to  remind  the 
House  also  that  it  is  the  Communist 
Party  of  Mexico  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vocal  opponents  of  this  program,  and  for 
the  reason  no  doubt  that  a  growing  and 
prosperous  middle  class  in  Mexico  would 
spell  the  end  to  the  chaos  and  poverty 
on  which  world  communism  flourishes. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  that  we  keep 
this  in  mind  as  our  relations  with  Mexico 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  our  overall  Latin  American  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Finally,  the  record  is  clear  on  the  wet¬ 
back  problem.  In  fiscal  year  1954,  there 
were  over  1  million  illegal  entrants,  or 
wetbacks  coming  into  this  country.  In 
fiscal  1960  there  were  only  29,651  such 
cases.  The  orderly  and  supervised  sys¬ 
tem  provided  by  Public  Law  78  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  most  undesirable  wetback 
method  that  no  further  comparisons 
need  be  drawn. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
2010  is  needed  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  It  is  important  to  Mexican- 
American  relations  and  it  is  important 
because  the  legislation  is  helping  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  wetback  problem  which  is  a 


very  undesirable  economic  and  social 
problem. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hagen.] 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  attended  all  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  although  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  held  such 
hearings.  I  represent  an  area  which 
makes  some  use  of  bracero  labor  and, 
therefore,  I  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
compassion  for  the  welfare  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  on  the  farms.  It  could 
be — and  should  be — improved,  but  the 
termination  of  the  bracero  program  or 
the  burdening  of  it  with  unworkable  re¬ 
strictions  will  not  greatly  change  the 
condition  of  our  citizens  who  have  to 
migrate  to  work  on  farms.  Such  actions, 
however,  would  effect  a  great  change  in 
the  price  and  availability  of  those  per¬ 
ishable  commodities  on  which  these 
braceros  are  employed,  and  this  would 
be  reflected  in  the  price  and  quality  of 
the  market  basket  of  the  housewife  in 
every  congressional  district  in  the 
country. 

The  people  who  are  really  familiar 
with  this  problem  have  stipulated  that 
the  labor  is  necessary  and  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  subject  to  protection  of  the  job 
opportunities  and  working  conditions  of 
U.S.  workers.  I  have  talked  privately 
with  labor  people  who  are  really  familiar 
with  this  problem  and  they  privately 
admit  that  this  labor  is  necessary;  and 
earlier  I  read  quotations  that  were 
printed  in  newspapers  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  two  different  labor  organizations 
stipulating  that  there  was  a  need  for  this 
bracero  labor. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  has 
bracero  labor  in  his  district,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  call  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  attention  to  the  following  excerpt 
from  an  article  in  a  Mexican  labor 
magazine  entitled  “Comercio  Exterior”; 

Among  the  causes  of  the  serious  disequi¬ 
librium  of  the  Mexican  foreign  trade,  Mr. 
Zevada  pointed  out  the  country’s  position  of 
inferiority,  shared  with  all  other  raw  mate¬ 
rial  exporting  nations,  in  respect  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  of  the  world,  whose  import 
and  price  policies  give  no  consideration  to 
the  raw  materials’  suppliers.  The  situation 
is  further  aggravated  by  certain  cases  of  open 
disregard  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  economy,  exemplified  by  the  U.S.  cotton 
dumping  on  the  international  markets.  Be¬ 
sides  Mexico’s  terms  of  trade  are  increasingly 
deteriorating.  Mexico  has  to  pay  more  every 
day  for  her  imports  and,  at  the  same  time, 
she  receives  less  for  her  exports.  Finally, 
Mexico  continues  to  be  too  dependent  com¬ 
mercially  on  the  United  States,  a  country 
which  buys  half  of  Mexican  exports  and  sup¬ 
plies  80  percent  of  Mexican  purchases  abroad. 
In  spite  of  being  such  an  important  outlet 
for  U.S.  producers,  Mexico  does  not  receive 
fair  treatment  from  her  northern  neighbor, 
as  witnessed  by  the  U.S.  import  quotas  and 
raw  materials  price  policy.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  Mr.  Zevada  pointed  out,  Mexico  re¬ 
mains  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  will 
go  on  trying  to  obtain  through  negotiations 
better  trade  conditions  in  the  deals  with 
that  country. 
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The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  surplus 
cotton  is  produced  by  Mexican  citizens 
working  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  familiar  with  cotton  production  in 
California,  for  braceros  are  not  used  in 
producing  cotton  in  California  with 
some  minor  exceptions. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  But  as  a  national 
program. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am 
speaking  solely  of  California.  The  kind 
of  crops  on  which  braceros  are  used  in 
California  are  the  row  vegetable  crops, 
the  fruit  and  nut  crops,  and  the  vine 
crops. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
arguing  that  the  bracero  program  does 
affect  directly  the  supply  and  price  of 
these  crops. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  If  you 
terminated  the  bracero  program  to¬ 
morrow  there  would  be  merely  a  change 
in  the  pattern  of  production  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  business.  In  other  words,  the  other 
areas  of  the  country  which  do  not  use 
mechanization  as  we  in  California  do 
would  convert  to  a  mechanized  program 
and  the  jobs  would  just  disappear  for 
everybody,  including  both  domestic  and 
Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
cotton  that  is  now  being  grown  in  the 
United  States  can  be  produced  by  this 
same  labor  in  Mexico  at  about  one- 
quarter  of  what  is  being  paid  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  entirely  too  high  in  his  figures. 
Among  competing  crops  in  Mexico  are 
cotton  and  tomatoes.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  problem  knows  that  a  worker  in 
Mexico  gets  about  $1  per  day  whereas  in 
this  country  on  the  same  crops  the  work¬ 
ers  make  about  $12. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
the  gentleman’s  statement  that  if  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Mexico  are  unable  to  market 
their  crops  that  they  are  going  to  make 
money  by  exporting  braceros  instead? 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  arguing? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am  not 
arguing  that.  What  I  will  say  to  you 
is  that  this  bracero  program  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  development  of  independent 
farming  in  Mexico,  the  beginnings  of  an 
independent  rural  middle  class.  Mexico 
has  a  type  of  homestead  program,  the 
ejido  program.  Large  numbers  of  these 
homesteaders  have  been  successful  only 
because  of  capital  they  have  acquired 
in  the  United  States  through  working  in 
the  bracero  program.  I  say  “large  num¬ 
bers”  advisedly  because  the  identity  of 
persons  in  the  bracero  program  shifts 
annually  with  respect  to  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  complement  of  personnel.  These 
farmer-landlord  bracero  returnees  are  a 
stable  middle-class  element  in  Mexico. 
The  termination  of  the  program  would 
cause  riots  in  these  rural  areas  of 
Mexico,  resulting  in  great  political  in¬ 
stability  for  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  perhaps  resulting  in  a  radical  shift 
to  the  left  in  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
In  the  past  the  termination  of  recruiting 


of  braceros  in  particular  areas  has 
caused  disturbances. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DurnoI. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  commend  and  associate 
myself  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  I  believe  that 
gentleman  has  pointedly  and  dramat¬ 
ically  stated  exactly  what  this  whole 
situation  amounts  to. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  far  better 
idea  to  separate  the  problems  of  the 
migratory  workers  on  the  domestic  level 
from  the  Mexican  nationals. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
problems  of  my  own  State  of  Oregon. 
We  are  one  of  the  24  States  that  utilize 
Mexican  labor.  Last  year  we  employed 
350.  There  are  two  valleys  in  Oregon 
that  utilize  these  nationals,  the  Hood 
River  Valley  and  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
where  I  live.  Our  economy  in  the  pear 
industry  amounts  to  approximately  $16 
million  a  year,  which  would  be  partially 
destroyed  if  it  were  not  possible  for  us 
to  utilize  these  Mexican  nationals.  The 
reason  is  that  we  are  isolated  geograph¬ 
ically.  We  are  300  miles  from  Port¬ 
land  and  300  miles,  approximately,  from 
Sacramento.  We  get  our  domestic  source 
of  labor  from  children  who  are  anxious¬ 
ly  awaiting  the  start  of  school  and  who 
are  interested  in  getting  started  in  foot¬ 
ball.  We  get  workers  off  the  streets  of 
Portland.  They  are  brought  down  to  us; 
they  work  1  or  2  days  and  get  enough 
money  to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  then 
they  are  on  their  way  back  home. 

The  average  turnover  in  the  pear 
orchards  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley  is 
three  times  in  the  course  of  a  7-  or  8- 
week  season.  Then  we  have  the  tran¬ 
sitory  worker  on  his  way  from  California 
to  Washington.  He  stops  off  in  the 
Bartlett  season.  That  is  good  money. 
They  stop  off  while  the  Bartlett  picking 
is  going  on,  and  then  they  move  up  to 
the  apple  orchards  of  Washington. 

The  result  is  we  have  no  workers  to 
handle  this  very  perishable  crop.  So  it 
is  important  that  we  have  these  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals,  and  that  is  the  time  when 
we  get  them. 

We  have  good  laws  in  Oregon  for  the 
migratory  workers.  We  have  health 
measures,  we  have  school  measures,  we 
have  facilities  in  which  they  live.  The 
Mexicans  come  back  up  there  year  after 
year,  the  same  Mexicans  to  the  same 
orchards.  They  make  approximately 
$20  a  day,  and  if  the  white  domestic 
workers  that  come  and  go  from  day  to 
day  do  not  make  that  much  it  is  because 
they  are  not  worth  it.  This  is  all  piece¬ 
work. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  it  would  be  a  severe  tragedy,  a 
real  tragedy,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  ser¬ 
iously  consider  the  passage  of  this 
measure  when  you  vote  on  it  today. 

Northwest  Horticultural  Council, 

Yakima,  Wash.,  May  5,  1961. 
Hon.  Edwin  R.  Durno, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  are  advised  that 
H  R.  2010  which,  would  extend  the  Mexican 
farmworker  program  for  2  years  will  he 
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brought  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  May  10,  1961. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  agriculture  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
It  assures  an  extra  supply  of  labor  when 
sufficient  domestic  labor  is  not  available 
to  harvest  our  fruit  crops  and  to  do  stoop 
labor  and  other  agricultural  work. 

We  sincerely  urge  your  support  of  this 
bill  to  the  end  that  fruit  and  other  valuable 
crops  will  not  be  lost  through  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  harvest  labor. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ernest  Falk, 

Manager. 


Rogue  River  Orchards, 
Medford,  Oreg.,  March  18, 1961. 
Hon.  Edwin  R.  Durno, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Eddie:  We  have  been  notified  that 
Public  Law  78  is  docketed  for  consideration 
in  the  near  future  and  I  want  to  point  out 
some  of  the  reasons  why  renewal  of  this  law 
is  so  important  to  pear  growers  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley. 

Our  fruit  harvest  in  this  area  is  usually 
about  7  to  8  weeks  in  duration,  with  normal 
starting  dates  around  the  10th  to  the  15th 
of  August.  Bartletts  are  always  harvested 
first;  they  grow  on  smaller  trees;  they  are 
the  easiest  to  pick;  and  they  have  the  most 
consistent  crop  from  year  to  year.  Pickers 
like  to  work  in  these  and  we  have  very  few 
labor  problems  with  this  variety. 

Following  Bartletts  we  get  into  Anjous. 
These  trees  are  large  and  the  crop  usually 
is  scattered  much  more  widely  than  on  Bart¬ 
letts.  Pickers  have  to  handle  this  fruit  much 
more  carefully  in  that  it  is  much  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  skin  breaks,  punctures,  or  bruising. 
Daily  production  per  picker  always  drops  off 
when  we  switch  over  to  this  variety  and 
even  though  we  increase  the  box  rate  paid, 
many  of  the  pickers  just  plain  lose  interest 
in  further  work.  Right  about  this  same 
time  of  the  Anjous  switchover,  we  hit  the 
Labor  Day  weekend — schools  start  immedi¬ 
ately  after  that  weekend  and  many  family 
pickers  leave  to  place  their  children  in 
school.  On  top  of  this,  the  early  apple 
harvest  farther  north  is  beginning  and  many 
of  the  experienced  fruit  workers  leave  here 
in  order  to  be  early  birds  on  those  longer 
harvest  jobs.  Likewise  many  others  leave 
to  return  to  the  later  harvest  items  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Rogue  River  Valley  is  an  iso¬ 
lated  area — we  have  no  nearby  production 
areas  from  which  interchange  of  labor  can 
be  depended  upon. 

Even  this  year,  with  our  economic  unem¬ 
ployment  being  at  a  high  figure,  it  is  our 
belief  that  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of 
those  unemployed  would  either  be  capable 
or  willing  to  undertake  pear  harvest  work 
and  stay  with  it  through  the  period  when 
we  needed  them  most.  Adding  all  these 
things  together  leaves  our  area  with  a  most 
serious  labor  shortage  during  the  latter  part 
of  our  harvest  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  we 
are  most  needful  of  supplementing  our  labor 
force  with  Mexican  nationals. 

We  are  sincere  in  asking  that  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  be  very  carefully  considered. 

Sincerely, 

Martin  Luther, 

Manager. 

Hood  River  Traffic  Association, 

Hood  River,  Ore?.,  March  30,  1961. 
Hon.  Edwin  R.  Durno, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  urge  your  support  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  78  which  would  grant 
a  continuation  of  the  Mexican  labor  law  for 
a  2-year  period.  This  will  come  before  the 
House  in  the  form  of  H.R.  2010. 
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As  you  know,  Oregon  uses  very  little  of  the 
Mexican  help.  However,  the  availability  of 
Mexican  help  in  other  areas  releases  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  farm  operators 
migratory  workers  that  otherwise  would  not 
be  available  to  us.  Thus,  indirectly  we  here 
in  Oregon  benefit  greatly  by  having  avail¬ 
able  to  other  agricultural  areas  workers  that 
come  into  this  country  under  Public  Law  78. 

We  trust  we  can  count  on  your  support  for 
a  favorable  vote  for  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  for  the  2-year  period  proposed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  G.  SCEARCE, 

Secretary. 


Duckwall  Bros.,  Inc., 

Hood  River,  Oreg.,  March  29,  1961. 
Hon.  Edwin  R.  Dttrno, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dttrno  :  We  under¬ 
stand  hearings  on  H.R.  2010  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  This  is  the  bill  extending  Public 
Law  78,  the  Mexican  labor  law. 

Here  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  we  have  not 
used  Mexican  nationals  for  the  past  4  years. 
However,  in  1955  and  1956  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  help  of  between  300  to  400  Mexican 
nationals,  the  fruit  loss  would  have  been 
disastrous.  Since  those  years  we  have  not 
needed  Mexican  nationals;  however,  one  of 
the  reasons  we  haven’t  needed  them  was  that 
the  Medford  area  did  bring  them  in,  and  as 
a  result  there  was  sufficient  labor  for  both 
areas. 

We  feel  the  continuation  of  this  program 
for  at  least  the  next  2  years  is  vital  to  the 
fruit  interests  here  in  Oregon.  Moreover, 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  recommendations 
offered  by  the  Labor  Department  are  work¬ 
able. 

We  urge  that  you  support  the  extension 
of  the  program  as  it  now  exists. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wilson  Appelgren. 

(Mr.  DURNO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  and  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  be  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad]. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Durno]  has 
spoken  of  the  need  which  Oregon  has 
for  the  continuation  of  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram.  With  all  deference,  I  must  differ 
with  my  friend  and  colleague. 

The  Oregon  State  Bureau  of  Labor, 
under  the  leadership  of  Labor  Commis¬ 
sioner  Norman  Nilsen  and  his  able 
assistant,  Mr.  Tom  Current,  has  con¬ 
ducted  exhaustive  studies  of  the  impact 
of  the  entire  migrant  labor  program — 
both  domestic  and  bracero — on  the  farm 
economy  of  Oregon.  That  study  con¬ 
tains  evidence  of  the  so-called  value  of 
the  bracero  program  to  Oregon — evi¬ 
dence  which  makes  me,  as  an  Oregonian, 
feel  that  it  makes  little  positive  con¬ 
tribution  to  Oregon  agriculture  and  no 
contribution  to  Oregon’s  economy. 

For  example,  in  the  final  report  of  the 
labor  bureau,  based  on  surveys  made 
during  1958,  it  was  determined  that  out 
of  a  total  of  35,159  migrant  agricultural 
workers  in  Oregon,  exactly  199  of  them 
were  braceros,  and  those  199  were  found 
in  one  of  Oregon’s  36  counties.  Less 
than  1  percent,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  Ore¬ 


gon’s  agricultural  work  force  is  provided 
by  Public  Law  78.  With  high  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Oregon — even  at  pear-picking 
time — there  are,  I  am  willing  to  suggest, 
199  people  in  the  State  of  Oregon  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  orchards  if  decent  minimum 
wages  are  paid  to  the  domestic  workers. 

In  its  final  report  to  the  legislature,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Oregon — 
the  official  public  body  assigned  the  job 
of  working  with  this  problem — makes  the 
following  statement: 

Because  of  the  exploitation  of  the  Mexican 
immigrant  in  years  past,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  he  has  been  subjected  to  different 
economic  treatment.  As  the  result  of  the 
poorer  condition  of  the  native  of  Mexico, 
the  immigrant  has  been  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
cept  low  standards  of  wages  and  conditions. 
This  has  resulted  in  unfair  competition  with 
the  Anglo-American  for  jobs. 

The  net  result  was  unfavorable  social  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  the  Spanish-speaking  immi¬ 
grant  and  a  continuing  bondage  from  which 
he  has  had  difficulty  escaping  because  of  this 
unfavorable  social  acceptance.  This  vicious 
cycle  has  had  its  effect  on  the  second,  third 
and  further  generations  of  the  Mexican 
immigrant. 

In  the  migrant  labor  field  a  further  factor 
is  present  in  that  the  Mexican  immigrant 
has  come  from  an  agrarian  economy  and  he 
and  his  descendants  in  large  numbers  re¬ 
gard  farming  as  their  lifetime  occupation. 
As  individuals  they  have  developed  physical 
endurance  by  working  in  the  fields  from 
childhood  through  adulthood.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  who  have  followed  the  same  pat¬ 
tern,  of  course,  have  developed  the  same 
endurance. 

Because  of  the  precarious  economic  exist¬ 
ence  he  leads  and  the  lack  of  alternatives, 
the  Mexican  immigrant  is  less  demanding 
and  less  apt  to  voice  his  grievances. 

The  Anglo-American  does  not  like  to  com¬ 
pete  with  such  standards  of  conduct  and 
regards  the  Spanish-American  as  a  threat  to 
his  livelihood.  This  is  further  intensified 
when  Mexican  nationals  are  brought  in 
under  contract.  The  Anglo-American  be¬ 
lieves,  with  good  evidence,  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Mexican  nationals  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  either  with  or  without  contracts,  is 
the  agricultural  industry’s  way  of  holding 
down  wages  and  conditions.  It  does,  in  fact, 
interfere  with  the  free  interplay  of  labor 
supply  and  demand  factors  which  in  other 
industries  mean  better  pay  when  more 
workers  are  needed. 

The  Oregon  Labor  Bureau  Report  goes 
on  to  say: 

Without  getting  into  the  international 
complications,  nor  commenting  on  whether 
or  not  the  contract  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  should  or  should  not  be  renewed,  it 
does  not  appear  reasonable  for  one  of  the 
highest  farm  wage  States  in  the  country  to 
have  to  import  Mexican  nationals. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  not  believe  that  the  importation  of 
braceros  into  Oregon  under  Public  Law 
78  is  reasonable.  Apparently,  since  a 
total  of  199  braceros  sufficed  to  meet  the 
entire  needs  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in 
a  year  when  over  35,000  seasonal  work¬ 
ers  were  employed,  there  is  no  substan¬ 
tial  evidence  that  the  growers  need  them. 
Unless  the  suspicions  of  the  domestic 
migrants — and  the  Bureau  of  Labor — 
are  true,  and  the  purpose  of  the  bracero 
program  is  simply  to  keep  wages  and 
working  conditions  depressed  for  do¬ 
mestic  workers,  then  I,  for  one,  cannot 
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see  why  there  is  such  pressure  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  program. 

The  concern  of  many  groups,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Mexico,  for  the 
conditions  under  which  bracero  labor  is 
transported,  for  example,  is  highlighted 
by  a  story  which  appeared  in  the  Inter- 
American  Labor  Bulletin  of  May  1961. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  a 
news  story  at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 
Ninety-six  Mexican  Workers  Badly  In¬ 
jured  as  Overcrowded,  Unsafe  Trucks 
Collide — Pull  Details  Not  Available  5 
Days  Later  as  Employees  Try  To  Cover 
Violations 

At  least  96  braceros  being  transported  to 
their  place  of  employment  in  Arizona  in  two 
greatly  overcrowded  and  unsafe  trucks  have 
been  reported  badly  injured  in  the  worst 
highway  accident  in  the  history  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  contract  labor  program. 

The  accident  occurred  in  the  desert  2  miles 
from  the  Arizona  camp  from  which  the  work¬ 
ers  were  being  moved,  43  miles  west  of  Buck¬ 
eye,  Ariz.,  at  6  a.m.,  April  20.  Because  the 
braceros  were  widely  dispersed  to  different 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  farms  after 
the  accident  in  an  apparent  effort  by  the 
farm  employers  to  cover  up  the  details  and 
the  number  injured,  full  information  had 
not  been  obtained  by  State  or  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  even  5  days  after  the  accident,  when 
this  issue  of  the  I  ALB  went  to  press. 

Both  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission  im¬ 
mediately  sent  investigators  into  the  field 
and  promised  that  a  full  report  would  be 
forthcoming.  The  penalty  for  violation  of 
Labor  Department  rules  for  transporting 
workers  is  denial  to  the  employer  involved 
of  any  future  use  of  Mexican  workers. 

Preliminary  information  gathered  from 
these  agencies  and  by  field  investigators  of 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Mexico  Trade  Union  Committee  is  that  the 
braceros  involved  were  employed  by  Calzona, 
a  big  corporation  farm,  which  had  obtained 
the  workers  through  a  labor  contractor  from 
a  farm  association  in  California. 

PACKED  LIKE  SARDINES 
E.  P.  Theiss,  AFL-CIO  regional  director  in 
Arizona,  said  he  had  been  told  that  a  total 
of  between  150  and  199  workers  had  been 
packed  liked  sardines  in  two  trucks  with 
plywood  sides,  having  only  four  benches  and 
no  backs.  The  trucks  were  licensed  by  the 
State  of  California  to  haul  a  maximum  of 
only  70  and  72  workers  each.  Four  more 
workers  than  the  permissible  total  of  142 
had  already  been  located  at  press  time. 

One  of  the  trucks  plowed  into  the  back  of 
the  other  when  it  had  to  stop  quickly  on  the 
highway.  The  front  vehicle  had  no  rear 
bumper.  Neither  driver  had  an  Arizona 
driving  permit. 

Spare  tires  had  been  thrown  in  the  back 
of  the  truck  with  the  men  instead  of  being 
attached  properly  in  a  carrier.  On  impact, 
bodies  hit  the  front  of  the  truck  with  so 
much  force  that  they  flattened  a  water 
tank  there. 

SEVENTY-ONE  INJURED  TAKEN  TO  FARM 

Twenty-five  of  the  braceros  were  imme¬ 
diately  hospitalized.  Six  hours  after  the 
accident  71  others  were  located  by  an  inves¬ 
tigator  for  the  State  on  a  nearby  farm  and 
in  need  of  medical  attention.  They  were 
immediately  ordered  to  the  hospital. 

Asked  why  he  had  not  called  a  doctor,  the 
farmer  replied  merely  that  he  had  been 
thinking  about  doing  so. 

The  accident  was  the  third  serious  acci¬ 
dent  involving  the  hauling  of  farmworkers 
in  Arizona  to  occur  within  the  last  18 
months. 
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The  importation  of  Mexican  contract 
labor  was  begun  to  meet  a  shortage  of 
labor  for  the  harvesting  of  our  Nation’s 
crops.  If  the  unemployment  reports  in 
the  daily  newspapers  don’t  convince  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
labor  today,  anywhere  in  the  Nation, 
I  invite  him  to  visit  the  employment 
services,  the  hiring  halls,  the  breadlines, 
and  the  rescue  missions  in  any  part  of 
our  great  Nation.  He  will  find  no  labor 
shortage,  no  lack  of  men  willing  and 
able  to  work  at  any  job  which  will  offer 
a  living  wage.  The  rub  may  be  in  those 
last  four  words — “offer  a  living  wage.” 

The  low  level  of  wages  in  this  field, 
and  the  availability  of  Mexican  nation¬ 
als  in  substantial  quantities,  is  not  a 
reflection  of  a  labor  shortage,  but  rather 
a  cause  of  a  domestic  labor  surplus.  To 
be  sure,  the  domestic  migrants  forced 
off  the  large  corporate  farms  by  braceros 
can  find  work  in  other  areas,  on  other 
farms.  But  the  wages  which  they  can 
expect  to  receive,  the  treatment  which 
they  can  look  forward  to,  are  all  held 
down  by  the  fact  that  braceros  are  al¬ 
ways  available — just  beyond  the  horizon. 
Last  year,  when  efforts  were  made  to 
organize  some  of  the  domestic  migrants, 
those  attempting  to  organize  unions 
found  braceros,  imported  under  Public 
Law  78,  doing  the  work  instead.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  braceros  might 
be  considered  as  “scabs,”  but  I  think  it 
a  little  unfair  to  apply  the  word  to  them 
as  the  situation  stands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  a  red 
flag  is  raised  when  there  is  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  organizing  the  men 
and  women  who  work  on  America’s 
farms.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
made  ringing  speeches  about  labor  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  big  -  unionism  and  the 
other  things  that  are  supposed  to  men- 
ance  the  small  businessman.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  even  the  strongest  oppo¬ 
nents  of  everything  organized  labor  does 
today,  usually  begin  their  remarks  with 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  unions 
were  necessary  in  the  bad  old  days,  and 
they  have  done  much  good  for  the  work¬ 
ers.  I  suggest  that  the  conditions  on 
our  farms  today  are  the  conditions  which 
the  unions  of  long  ago  were  organized 
to  banish  from  the  factories  and  mines 
and  mills.  If  ever  a  segment  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  population  needed  organization, 
and  the  benefits  that  flow  from  it,  it  is 
the  agricultural  labor  force  of  1961. 

But  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  do  not  seek  to 
unionize  the  farmworker.  This  we  leave 
to  his  own  initiative,  and  to  his  own 
choice.  What  it  does  seek  to  do  is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  imported  labor  to 
continually  depress  the  domestic  work¬ 
er’s  living  standards,  his  wages,  and  his 
conditions  of  labor. 

Many  of  our  colleagues,  during  the 
recent  debate  on  minimum  wage  legisla¬ 
tion,  spoke  of  the  evils  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  spectacle  of  low- 
paid  workers  abroad  being  able  to  under¬ 
cut  the  wages  of  Americans  at  home. 
But  the  committee  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
not  content  with  allowing  underpaid 
workers  abroad  to  depress  domestic  wage 
scales.  It  goes  so  far  as  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  these  workers.  Let 


me  suggest  to  those  who  have  spoken  so 
movingly  about  American  jobs  being 
priced  out  of  the  market,  that  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  protect  the  liv¬ 
ing  standards  of  essential  American 
workers — without  whose  labor  we  could 
not  eat. 

Thus  far,  I  have  talked  primarily 
about  the  effect  of  Public  Law  78  upon 
our  own  people.  I  believe  that  these 
effects  are,  in  themselves,  sufficient 
reason  to  amend  the  program  substan¬ 
tially. 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  aspect  of 
the  entire  controversy.  Let  us  look  at 
the  effect  this  program  has  on  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  nearest  Latin  American 
neighbor — our  sister  republic — Mexico. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment,  officially  speaking,  has  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  Public  Law  78  program, 
and  has  certified  its  approval  by  nego¬ 
tiating  the  contracts  governing  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  and  recruiting.  But 
in  this  program,  might  we  not  have  the 
proverbial  tiger  by  the  tail? 

It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
tremendous  harm  could  be  done  to  our 
relations  with  our  nearest  neighbors  to 
the  south  if  some  Mexica  Pidelista 
should  take  to  the  airwaves  and  the 
television  screens,  and,  for  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  purposes,  discuss  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram,  not  as  it  might  be  described  in 
the  pages  of  some  propaganda  journal, 
but  as  it  really  exists. 

The  spectacle  of  the  United  States  as 
a  vast  market  for  underpaid,  exploited 
Mexican  labor  could  do  more  to  wreck 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  than  all  the 
rantings  about  “Yanqui  imperialismo” 
that  emanate  from  Havana. 

These  considerations,  of  course,  deal 
with  our  foreign  policy — with  our  hopes 
to  let  the  Western  Hemisphere  become 
an  impregnable  fortress  against  the  in¬ 
fection  of  totalitarianism. 

We  cannot  expect  to  see  those  high 
hopes  come  to  fruition  if  allegations  of 
“Yankee  exploitation”  join  the  myth  of 
“Yankee  imperialism”  in  the  vision 
which  our  southern  neighbors  accept  as 
a  true  picture  of  the  United  States. 

But,  we  do  not  have  to  look  abroad 
for  arguments  against  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78  under  its  present  terms. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  a  purely  do¬ 
mestic  nature  for  demanding  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  the  House  will  approve  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa — substitutes  which  enjoy  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  White  House,  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  and  a  host  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions  dedicated  to  decency  in  agricul¬ 
tural  employment — if  the  House  will 
approve  this  substitute,  the  importation 
of  Mexican  nationals  can  continue  where 
needed,  but  not  where  they  are  imported 
for  the  purpose  of  undercutting  the 
wages  of  American  workers.  Employers 
will  be  required  to  offer  domestic  labor 
conditions  of  employment  roughly  com¬ 
parable  to  those  already  enjoyed  by  the 
Public  Law  78  employees. 

The  Coad  amendment  will  bring  a 
much  needed  change  and  will  undo  a 
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situation  in  which  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  imported  workers  are 
chasing  each  other  around  a  merry-go- 
round  of  declining  wages,  subhuman 
working  conditions,  and  exploitation  of 
which  we  can  only  be  ashamed. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  any  program  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  importation  of  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  to  harvest  our  crops 
at  substandard  rates  of  pay,  especially  at 
a  time  when  millions  of  Americans  are 
unemployed. 

We  hear  the  argument  advanced  that 
under  the  proposed  law,  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  would  not  be  admitted  unless  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  certifies  that  domestic 
workers  are  not  available.  However,  this 
argument  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  easy  availability  of 
exploitable  Mexican  workers,  domestic 
workers  would  become  available  because 
the  growers  would  be  obliged  to  pay  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  a  living  wage. 

Farmworkers  are  deprived  by  law  of 
the  benefit  of  minimum  wage  legislation. 
The  importation  of  Mexican  labor  will 
further  deprive  American  workers  of  the 
operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
if  Mexican  labor  were  not  available, 
American  workers  would  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  higher  wages. 

Many  of  the  workers  involved  are  in 
the  cotton-growing  regions.  The  cotton- 
growers  receive  Federal  subsidies,  and 
are  apparently  very  happy  to  receive  this 
bounty  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Yet  they  oppose  wage  and  hour  legisla¬ 
tion  for  farmworkers,  pay  as  little  as  50 
cents  an  hour  in  some  cases,  and  want 
the  Government  to  aid  them  to  import 
foreign  labor  when  Americans  refuse  to 
work  for  such  pay. 

I  say  that  the  Government  should  not 
be  party  to  this  peonage,  and  I  shall 
vote  against  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Cohelan]  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  minute.  It 
has  become  very  apparent  in  our  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  rule  that  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  going  to  have  a  very  good 
chance  to  defend  our  action  or  to  make 
our  case.  I,  however,  will  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  read  by  the  House,  and  we  will  also 
have  full  opportunity  to  present  our  case 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Nation  which 
prides  itself  on  its  affluence  and  high 
standard  of  living. 

It  is  a  program  whu-.h  feeds  on  poverty 
in  Mexico,  and  which  increases  poverty 
at  home.  It  has  been  denounced  by  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  of  all  faiths — both  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico — and  has  been 
repudiated  by  responsible  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life.  In  its  present  form,  it 
is  a  black  mark  against  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  United  States — a  black 
mark  which  needs  to  be  erased  as  quickly 
as  possible. 
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To  me,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  continue  to  per¬ 
petuate  such  a  program  for  the  benefit 
of  less  than  2  percent  of  the  farm  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  United  States.  Over  98 
percent  of  our  farmers  employ  citizen  la¬ 
bor  exclusively.  Yet,  those  who  use  for¬ 
eign  labor — chiefly  large  growers  in  a  few 
Western  and  Southwestern  States — have 
the  audacity  to  tell  a  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  American  workers  will 
not  do  stoop  labor  on  the  farm.  What  is 
even  more  incredible  is  that  a  distin¬ 
guished  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  will  believe  these  growers, 
despite  all  of  the  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  program 
which  makes  a  mockery  of  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system.  It  says,  in  effect,  that 
if  American  workers  refuse  the  rock- 
bottom  wages  and  working  conditions 
offered  them  by  farm  employers  that  the 
U.S.  Government  will  bring  in  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  foreign  workers  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  employers’  needs.  Repeated¬ 
ly  the  proponents  of  Public  Law  78  are 
heard  to  espouse  their  love  and  undying 
loyalty  to  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
where,  may  I  ask,  does  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operate  here? 

The  effect  of  this  program  has  on  the 
workers  who  are  displaced  is  as  dis¬ 
astrous  as  the  program  itself.  These 
depressed  workers  must  pack  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  like  cattle,  into  decrepit  trucks, 
busses,  and  jalopies  and  “hit  the  road.” 
They  must  accept  work  wherever  they 
can  find  it,  and  if  the  wages  offered  are 
are  too  low  for  the  combined  efforts 
of  mothers  and  fathers  to  support  their 
families,  the  children  must  go  into  the 
fields.  If  any  of  you  have  seen  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  most  of  these  Ameri¬ 
can  migratory  laborers  work  and  live, 
you  know  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad 
to  see  people  living  in  abject  poverty. 

The  implications  of  the  substandard 
labor  conditions  which  exist  on  U.S. 
farms  are  not  solely  economic — they  are 
moral  as  well.  This  is  a  nation  which 
prides  itself  on  its  moral  stature — yet  it 
allows  a  system  such  as  this  to  continue 
unchecked.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  perpetuate  a  farm  labor  system  which 
is  rooted  in  poverty  and  destitution. 

H.R.  2010,  by  providing  a  carte 
blanche  2 -year  extension  of  Public  Law 
78,  would  merely  perpetuate  this  deplor¬ 
able  system  without  relief.  It  would 
give  congressional  approval  to  the  desti¬ 
tution,  the  underemployment,  and  the 
exploitation  of  about  2  million  domestic 
farm  workers  who  are  already  at  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  has 
been  denounced  not  only  by  church 
groups,  labor  unions,  consumer  and  civic 
bodies;  it  has  been  denounced  by  farm 
groups  as  well — especially  those  farm 
organizations  representing  small,  family 
farmers.  These  organizations  realize 
that  if  a  large  grower  or  processing  cor¬ 
poration  is  able  to  obtain  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  labor  for  low  wages,  the  labor 
performed  by  a  farm  operator  and  the 
members  of  his  family  is  of  equally  low 
value.  They  also  realize  that  that  avail¬ 


ability  of  Mexican  labor  causes  overpro¬ 
duction  and  a  resulting  decline  in  the 
prices  small  growers  receive  for  their 
products. 

The  American  Grange  has  gone  on 
record  as  saying  that — 

Continued  extensions  of  Public  Law  78  are 
[not]  In  the  best  Interests  of  a  majority  of 
American  farmers. 

The  Farmers  Union  has  stated : 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  favor  a  future  for  our  Nation’s 
agriculture  that  is  built  on  a  mud  sill  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  we  must 
decide  then  today  is  this — “Shall  we 
make  it  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  farm  labor  system  based  on 
poverty  and  destitution  both  at  home 
and  in  Mexico,  or  shall  we  attempt  now 
to  eliminate  this  blight  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene?” 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  and  its  bracero-using  allies  want  us 
to  vote  for  H.R.  2010  and  perpetuate 
these  conditions.  I  say  that  the  time 
has  come  when  these  people  must  be  told 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  this  country  no  longer  considers 
labor  a  commodity  to  be  bought  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

We  in  this  Congress  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Can  we  put 
the  American  public  into  the  position  of 
condoning  the  importation  of  cheap 
labor  from  destitute  foreign  countries  for 
the  benefit  of  some  of  the  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  producers  in  the  world,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  decline  in  farm  prices? 
Can  this  Nation,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  stay  smug  in  the  belief  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  remain  blind  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  exploiting  the  poor  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico  so 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  America’s 
farmers  can  have  cheap  labor? 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  will  answer  these  questions  with  a 
resounding  “No.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  a  table  indicating  a  break¬ 
down  by  States  of  how  braceros  were 
employed  in  1959.  I  believe  that  table 
has  particular  pertinency  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion  today. 

Total  number  of  farms  and  number  of  farms 

on  which  Mexicans  were  employed,  by 

States  using  Mexicans,  1959 


State 

Total 
number 
of  farms 

Number 
of  farms 
on  which 
Mexicans 
were 

employed 

Farms  on 
which 
Mexicans 
were  em¬ 
ployed  as 
a  percent 
of  total 
farms 

Total,  25  States... 

2, 314, 652 

48,788 

2.1 

Total,  48  States... 

3,  700, 000 

48,  788 

1.4 

Arizona  _ 

7,219 

923 

12.8 

Arkansas _ 

95,  009 

2,  041 

2.8 

California . . 

99, 260 

12,176 

12.3 

Colorado _ 

33,  390 

2,060 

6.2 

Georgia .  . . . 

106, 347 

102 

.1 

Illinois . . 

154,  640 

3 

0) 

128,160 

46 

(0 

Iowa . 

174,  707 

10 

(') 

Kansas . . 

104,  345 

5 

(') 

Kentucky _ 

150,  984 

9 

(>) 

Michigan _ 

111,817 

3,  921 

3.5 

Minnesota  - 

145,  662 

21 

0) 

Missouri  _ 

168,  673 

20G 

.1 

Montana . . 

28,  957 

749 

2.6 

Nebraska . . 

90,  475 

562 

.6 

Total  number  of  farms  and  number  of  farms 
on  which  Mexicans  were  employed,  by 
States  using  Mexicans,  1959 — Continued 


State 

Total 
number 
of  farms 

Number 
of  farms 
on  which 
Mexicans 
were 

employed 

Farms  on 
which 
Mexicans 
were  em¬ 
ployed  as 
a  percent 
of  total 
farms 

Nevada  . . 

2, 350 

27 

1.1 

New  Mexico 

15, 919 

1,888 

11.9 

North  Dakota.... 

54, 928 

13 

(>) 

Oregon _ _ 

42,  573 

15 

(') 

South  Dakota _ 

55,  726 

76 

.1 

Tennessee _ 

157,688 

65 

(‘) 

Texas.  _ 

227, 054 

22,  310 

9.8 

Utah _ 

17,  811 

211 

1.2 

Wisconsin . . 

131,215 

213 

.2 

Wyoming _ 

9, 743 

536 

5.5 

1  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security,  Office  of  Program  Review  and 
Analysis,  Farm  Labor  and  Migration  Studies,  Mar. 
10, 1961. 

Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  “December  31,  1961,”  and  insert¬ 
ing  “December  31,  1965”. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment; 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  “December  31, 
1965”  and  insert  “December  31,  1963” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
.agreejl_ta _ _ _ 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
|  amendment. 

1  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coad:  On 
page  1,  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“That  section  501  of  title  V  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  numbered  *  ( 1 )  ’  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  ‘Provided, 
however,  That  no  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  any  employer  for  employment  in¬ 
volving  the  operation  of  or  work  on  power 
driven  machinery,  except  in  specific  cases 
when  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  temporary  period  to  avoid  undue 
hardship.’  ” 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  had 
been  my  original  plan  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute,  H.R. 
6032.  However,  I  would  like  to  an¬ 
nounce,  as  I  have  previously — at  least, 
I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  previously 
said — that  I  am  going  to  offer  a  series 
of  amendments  which,  in  substance,  is 
H.R.  6032  broken  down  so  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  provisions  that  it  contains. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  H.R.  6032  embodies  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  supported  and 
are  supported  by  the  administration.  It 
is  only  upon  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  that  the  administration 
supports  the  extension  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill. 

Now,  this  first  amendment,  which  has 
just  been  read,  is  a  very  simple  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  sure  we  are  aware  of  its 
simplicity  when  we  realize  that  all  that 
it  does  is  this:  it  states  that  the  Mexican 
workers  imported  into  this  country  are 
not  to  become  operators  of  or  to  work  on 
powerdriven  machinery  except  in  spe¬ 
cific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  period  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

What  is  being  done  here  is  this.  The 
operation  of  power-driven  machinery  on 
a  farm  is  still  classified  as  at  least  a 
semiskilled  job.  If  we  are  to  import 
labor — and  a  case  is  being  made  that 
American  workers  will  not  do  stoop 
labor — then  I  think  we  ought  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  the  operation  of 
power-driven  machinery  is  the  kind  of 
work  which  our  American  people  will  do. 
I  know  enough  from  my  own  relation¬ 
ship  to  actual  farm  operations  that 
people  who  have  to  operate  power-driven 
machinery  must  obviously  be  trained. 
They  have  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Mechanized  implements  are  very  tech¬ 
nical,  what  with  power  lifts  and  hy¬ 
draulic  systems,  and  so  on.  So  this  is 
work  that  should  be  done  by  Americans, 
and  I  believe  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
to  place  some  of  our  1,400,000  unem¬ 
ployed  and  underemployed  in  this  semi¬ 
skilled  position  of  operating  power  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Can  the  gentleman 
state  to  the  committee  to  what  extent 
Mexican  nationals  are  used  in  this  type 
of  work? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  percentage  would  be,  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  this  last  year  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  Mexican  workers  were  in¬ 
volved  in  work  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Where  were  they 
doing  this  work,  in  what  locations? 

Mr.  COAD.  There  are  18  States  in 
which  this  kind  of  work  is  going  on.  I 
am  not  qualified  to  say  that  there  are 
just  so  many  in  certain  States. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  gentleman  would  make  a  state¬ 
ment  unless  he  could  give  us  some  facts 
to  back  it  up. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  am  stating  the  fact  that 
any  time  a  Mexican  worker  is  operating 
a  machine  he  is  obviously  displacing  an 
American  worker  who  should  be  operat¬ 
ing  the  machine.  This  is  merely  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  placed  in  the  law  to  prohibit 
that.  If  the  point  is  valid,  then  it  is  valid 
whether  there  are  10  or  10,000  that  are 
involved. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  have  been  working 
on  this  program  for  a  great  many  years 
and  I  do  not  recall  any  testimony  of 
them  being  used  in  the  operation  of 
machinery. 


Mr.  COAD.  I  am  confident  that  there 
are.  I  understand  the  authority  for  that 
is  the  Department  of  Labor.  Whether  it 
has  been  witnessed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  or  not,  it  is  happening. 
And  as  I  said,  the  point  is  just  as  valid 
whether  there  are  10  who  are  operating 
machines  or  10,000.  If  American  work¬ 
ers  are  being  displaced  in  this  kind  of 
semiskilled  or  skilled  work,  then  some¬ 
thing  should  be  written  into  the  law  to 
prevent  that.  That  is  all  that  I  am 
asking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
merely  to  make  one  observation;  and 
that  is  that  operation  of  machinery  as 
contemplated  by  this  amendment  has  no 
place  in  this  bill.  No  Mexican  worker 
could  possibly  be  employed  to  operate 
machinery  if  in  fact  there  was  a  domestic 
worker  available.  That  ought  to  end  it. 
I  ask  for  a  vote  against  the  amendment. 

[Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  come 
down  to  the  crux  of  some  problems  that 
we  face  here.  I  think  I  have  tried  to 
make  our  position  fairly  clear  on  this 
issue.  I  supported  Public  Law  78  in  years 
past,  and  I  have  said  I  propose  to  sup¬ 
port  the  present  extension  because  I 
think  in  a  couple  of  years,  we  may  be 
able  to  work  out  some  of  these  problems. 
I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  am  completely 
sympathetic  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  objectives  of  his  amendment.  So, 
for  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  direct 
some  questions  to  him.  I  have  been  on 
this  floor,  I  think,  every  year  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  for  the  past  7 
years,  and  I  have  made  a  plea  for  the 
continuation  of  this  program  because  of 
our  need  for  stoop  labor.  To  my  good 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  committee,  I  say — let  us  be 
consistent.  We  are  talking  about  a  need 
for  stoop  labor.  I  am  talking  of  the 
people  who  harvest  our  vegetables  and 
who  harvest  our  fruit  and  who  actually 
do  the  work,  even  in  picking  your  cotton 
and  so  on.  But,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
use  of  these  Mexican  nationals  to  drive 
our  tractors  and  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  I 
want  to  say  I  would  certainly  oppose  the 
driving  of  a  tractor  to  town  to  haul  a 
bale  of  cotton  because  we  have  plenty 
of  Americans  who  are  happy  and  ready 
to  do  that  kind  of  work.  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  this  question.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  gentleman  simply 
seeks  by  his  amendment  to  preclude  the 
use  of  Mexican  nationals  so  far  as  driv¬ 
ing  a  tractor  is  concerned  and  the  op¬ 
eration  of  harvesting  machinery  and 
other  farm  machinery;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COAD.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  I  think  the  wording  of  his 
amendment  may  not  be,  at  least  in  my 
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opinion,  probably  as  good  as  it  could 
have  been  if  he  had  authorized  the  Sec¬ 
retary  by  regulation  to  have  required 
that  no  nationals  be  used  in  this  field 
which  would  have  given  him  some  flexi¬ 
bility.  I  believe  the  amendment  in  such 
a  form  would  be  somewhat  better.  The 
interpretations  that  some  of  our  friends 
have  attempted  to  place  on  this,  of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  realizes,  can 
be  a  little  ridiculous.  The  point  is — I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  restricting  this 
Mexican  national  labor  to  those  situa¬ 
tions  where  justification  can  be  found 
for  the  use  of  this  Mexican  labor  to  stoop 
labor  and  to  keep  them  off  machinery 
and  the  handling  of  equipment.  I  do 
not  care  if  it  even  is  the  matter  of  chang¬ 
ing  a  tire  because  there  are  plenty  of 
Americans  in  this  country  who  are  in  the 
tire  business,  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
do  the  work  of  changing  a  tire.  So  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  having  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  change  tires. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wants  to  do  anything  to  weaken 
this  bill  or  to  lessen  the  chances  of  pass¬ 
ing  this  bill.  Why  should  we  accept  an 
amendment  that  is  just  as  ridiculous 
as  this  discussion  has  indicated  it  to 
be? 

You  know  and  I  know  and  this  com¬ 
mittee  knows  that  this  situation  can  be 
very  aggravated  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  first  affirmatively  find  that  there  is 
no  tractor  driver  available  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  labor  market  before  he  can  permit  a 
Mexican  national  to  get  on  that  tractor. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  chairman’s  contention — that  is 
right — but  let  me  say  this.  It  seems 
that  for  some  peculiar  reason,  however, 
they  seem  to  find  justification  for  a  need 
even  for  a  tractor  driver,  and  yet,  I  know 
to  my  own  knowledge  that  a  reasonable 
rate  for  tractor  driving  of  $1.50  or  $2  or 
$2.50  an  hour  is  being  paid,  I  am  sure 
my  friend  will  agree  that  if  we  are  going 
to  pay  that  kind  of  money,  they  can  get 
tractor  drivers;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  you  are  saying, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  intend  to  do  it, 
what  you  are  doing  is  indicting  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  this  program — the  labor 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
indicting  them  at  all. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
think  you  intend  to  do  that,  but  you  are 
saying  that  they  can  always  find  a  justi¬ 
fication  for  this  and  find  that  there  is 
nobody  there  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  you  cannot  find 
them  and  I  think  fhy  fx-iend  will  agree 
with  me  that  you  probably  cannot  get 
a  tractor  driver  for  40  cents  and  50  cents 
an  hour.  Let  us  just  be  frank  about  this. 
I  think  the  gentleman  and  I  are  on  the 
same  side  with  reference  to  the  need  to 
extend  this  program,  but  I  think  we 
should  at  least  be  consistent  and  let  us 
use  these  people  to  do  the  stoop  labor 
which  Americans  do  not  want  to  do  and 
are  unwilling  to  do;  is  that  not  l’ight? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  think  this  program  is  well  admin¬ 
istered  whey  does  he  not  have  his  com¬ 
mittee  go  down  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  suggest  that  they  amend  then- 
rules  and  regulations?  I  think  he  ought 
to  admit  that  this  program  has  been 
properly  and  well  administered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
cannot  agree  that  this  program  has 
always  been  perfectly  administered  at 
all  times  or  in  all  areas. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk]  a  few  questions. 

My  understanding  is,  and  certainly  in 
my  district  it  is  prohibited,  for  any  Mex¬ 
ican  national  under  the  bracero  program 
to  operate  any  mechanically  driven  ve¬ 
hicle.  I  have  had  at  least  a  dozen  farm¬ 
ers  in  my  district  have  their  entire  allot¬ 
ment  of  Mexican  labor  withdrawn  from 
their  farms  because  one  Mexican  bra¬ 
cero  moved  a  tractor  from  the  field  into 
a  shed  when  it  was  raining. 

If  this  law  is  not  being  administered 
uniformly  throughout  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  should  be.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  wish  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Fresno  would  give  me  an 
instance  of  any  farm  in  his  district 
where  the  Mexican  bracero  is  operating 
mechanically  driven  vehicles. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
the  gentleman’s  question.  So  far  as  I 
know,  in  my  own  district  we  are  not  us¬ 
ing  braceros  as  tractor  drivers  or  oper¬ 
ators  of  harvesting  machinery.  The 
statement  that  I  made  was  a  quotation 
of  a  statement  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  made  as  late  as  yesterday,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
these  braceros  are  being  used  to  operate 
power-driven  equipment. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  contrary  to  the 
plea  I  have  made  and  that  many  others 
have  made  throughout  the  years.  We 
want  stoop  labor.  Generally,  in  my  area 
I  know  of  none  used  in  this  way,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  should.  But  if  the  law 
needs  strengthening  to  take  care  of  this, 
I  think  the  gentleman’s  amendment  does 
have  merit. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  why  do  they  not  drive  tractors  in 
his  district? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  regulation  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  people  who  are  in  con¬ 


trol  of  the  program  they  simply  are  not 
permitted  to  use  them  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  UTT.  That  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  there  is 
not  universal  administration  of  this  law. 
They  have  the  administrative  power, 
why  are  they  not  using  it?  Why  should 
we  have  an  additional  law  to  which  they 
can  add  a  peculiar  regulation  that  will 
throw  us  all  out  of  kilter  again? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  my  colleague 
from  California.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  be  true  all  across  the  belt 
where  they  are  being  used.  That  is  a 
statement  made  by  Department  people. 
This  is  not  true  in  all  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  using 
them,  whether  in  Arkansas,  Texas,  or 
somewhere  else.  I  have  been  told  they 
are  using  them  as  tractor  drivers  and 
operators  of  mechanical  equipment. 
What  is  fair  for  the  goose  is  fair  for  the 
gander. 

Mr.  UTT.  The  gentleman’s  testimony 
is  entirely  hearsay,  and  so  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  has  had 
extensive  practical  farm  experience,  as 
many  others  in  this  body  have  had  that 
experience.  Would  the  gentleman,  or 
would  any  other  Member  having  had 
such  experience,  be  so  foolish  as  to  take 
an  expensive  piece  of  farm  equipment 
which  requires  skill  in  its  operation  and 
maintenance  and  entrust  it  to  a  Mex¬ 
ican  bracero  who  has  had  no  experience 
with  that  type  of  equipment?  Would 
it  be  good  business? 

Mr.  UTT.  No. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Would  the  gentleman 
do  it? 

Mr.  UTT.  No. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  no  other  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  would  do  it. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  Mexican  Consultants  Report  that 
was  put  out.  This  was  actually  made 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  On  page  5, 
paragraph  2,  they  refer  to  skilled  oc¬ 
cupations.  There  are  two  paragraphs 
where  this  whole  situation  is  gone 
through,  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  two. 

In  addition  to  those  employed  in  trac¬ 
tor  operations  and  as  ranch  hands,  thou¬ 
sands  are  engaged  in  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  jobs. 

Mr.  UTT.  What  is  the  authority  for 
that  statement? 

Mr.  COAD.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  UTT.  Is  this  the  report  authored 
by  Norman  Thomas,  the  socialist?  and 
Helen  Gahagen  Douglas? 

Mr.  COAD.  One  is  Edward  J.  Thye 
of  Minnesota.  Is  he  a  Socialist?  He  is 
of  your  own  party  and  a  former  Senator. 
If  he  is  a  Socialist,  I  will  let  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  remark  stand. 


Also  in  addition  it  says: 

Recently,  the  Department  has  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  penetrating  into  field  packing  and  sort¬ 
ing  of  vegetables  as  new  machine  methods 
were  introduced  and  the  work  transferred 
from  the  shed  to  the  fields.  This  work  was 
formerly  done  by  packing  shed  operators  at 
higher  wage  rates  in  sheds. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  it  has  been  my  privilege  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  to  try  to  include  in  the 
minimum  wage  and  hour  law  of  this 
country  the  individuals  who  are  working 
on  about  3600  industrial  farms  in  our 
Nation. 

Let  me  say  that  my  purpose  in  trying 
to  bring  them  in  under  the  minimum 
wage  law  was  to  prevent  these  big  or¬ 
ganized  farm  groups,  such  as  the  Di 
Georgia  farm  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  of  California  employing  these  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  driving  what  we  know  as 
the  ordinary  farmers  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  compete  with  that 
mass  production  of  these  big  farms. 

It  was  my  pleasure  in  1950  to  conduct 
a  labor  hearing  in  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
growing  out  of  the  strike  on  the  Di 
Georgia  farm.  The  Federal  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Inspector  who 
testified  there  said  that  in  the  previous 
90  days  he  had  taken  315  Mexican  in¬ 
dividuals  off  of  that  farm  and  deported 
them  to  Mexico.  They  are  brought  in 
here  under  these  contracts.  No  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  them.  They  leave  the 
farm  to  which  they  are  under  contract 
and  they  appear  somewhere  else  miles 
away.  They  report  to  one  of  these  big 
farms  and  go  to  work. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Was  this 
in  1950,  that  the  gentleman  spoke  of? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  was  1950.  I 
agree  that  conditions  may  have  changed, 
but  at  that  time  there  were  only  2,100 
of  those  mass  production  farms.  Now 
there  are  between  3,600  and  3,700  that 
belong  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act.  Certainly  the  50- 
cent  wage  limit  carried  in  this  bill  is  no 
comparison  to  the  $1.25  minimum  we 
fixed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other 
day. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  1950  these  men  must  have 
been  wetbacks,  here  illegally,  whereas 
now  the  workers  on  these  farms  are  here 
legally  under  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  say  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  lousy  legislation  all 
along.  It  does  not  belong  on  the  statute 
books.  And,  I  repeat  again,  if  it  would 
have  come  before  the  Labor  Committee, 
where  it  belonged,  it  would  not  be  here 
today. 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  This  advisory  committee 
that  made  this  consultants’  study  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen: 

The  four  men  who  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  were:  Ex-Senator 
Edward  J.  Thye,  of  Minnesota,  one  of 
the  men  who  helped  write  Public  Law 
78;  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  ex-president  of  the  University  of 
Arizona;  Glenn  E.  Garrett,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Commission 
and  chairman  of  the  Texas  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor;  and  Msgr.  George  G. 
Higgins,  social  action  director  of  the 
Naitonal  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia  spoke  a  few 
minutes  ago  of  the  number  of  braceros 
who  do  not  return  to  their  country.  In 
the  report  to  the  Mexican  bishops  who, 
by  the  way,  oppose  this  bracero  pro¬ 
gram — a  report  not  of  1950  but  of  1957 — 
it  is  pointed  out  that  since  1942  about 
2.5  million  braceros,  have  entered  the 
United  States  under  legal  contract. 
Four  out  of  every  ten  have  not  returned 
to  their  homes  and  families  in  Mexico, 
which  I  certainly  think  supports  the 
contention  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman  for  her  very  important  con¬ 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  make  a  couple  of  comments.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  undoubtedly  know  by 
this  time,  I  am  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78.  However,  the  distin- 
gushed  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  in¬ 
troduced  and  will  continue  to  introduce 
certain  amendments  which  are  well 
known  to  us,  and  I  shall  support  those 
amendments.  Should  these  amend¬ 
ments  by  some  chance  not  be  approved, 
I  shall  have  some  amendments  to  sug¬ 
gest  myself  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  also 
point  out  that  the  amendments  which 
are  being  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  have  the  full  support  of  the 
adminstration. 

In  a  press  release  dated  April  24,  1961, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg 
stated,  and  I  quote : 

It  is  my  view  and  the  view  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  the  power  and  authority  of 
government  should  not  be  used  in  a  manner 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  or  lower  the  al¬ 
ready  depressed  economic  condition  of  U.S. 
farmworkers.  Evidence  accumulated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  mass  importation  of  Mexican  labor 
has  had,  and  is  having,  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  wages,  working  conditions,  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  of  U.S.  farmworkers.  At 
a  time  when  unemployment  is  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no 
Justification  for  continuing  such  a  program 
unless  action  is  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  U.S.  farmworkers. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  move 
from  that  for  a  moment  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  couple  of  points 
quickly.  One  is  in  connection  with  the 
effect  this  is  going  to  have  upon  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  report  that  was  filed  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Coad]  wherein  he  refers  to  this  precisely 
in  an  item  that  is  labeled  on  page  28, 
“Effect  on  Mexico”: 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro¬ 
gram  is,  in  effect,  a  point  4  program  to 
Mexico,  the  supporters  of  Public  Law  78  have 
testified.  The  fact  is  that  Public  Law  78  is 
not  a  foreign  aid  program,  but  a  program  to 
supply  American  farmers  with  supplemental 
labor.  It  must  be  examined  on  this  basis, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  point  4  program. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  money  brought 
home  by  Mexican  braceros  is  of  help  to  the 
Mexican  economy,  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
this  is  a  legitimate  justification  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  undermining  the  economic 
position  of  American  farmworkers. 

And  as  was  stated  in  the  minority  re¬ 
port  of  this  committee  in  1960: 

One  can  hardly  expect  the  American  farm¬ 
worker  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  providing 
foreign  aid  to  Mexico.  If  Mexico  is  to  be 
helped,  let  us  do  it  through  our  regular  aid 
program. 

[Mr.  McCORMACK  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  leader  is 
always  very  clear  and  cogent  and  con¬ 
vincing,  but  somehow  he  does  not  con¬ 
vince  me  that  his  position  on  this  bill  at 
the  moment  is  right.  He  says  he  has  in 
the  past  voted  for  the  Mexican  labor 
bill  because  he  was  anxious  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Mexican 
workers.  This  bill  has  the  same  reasons 
behind  it  as  the  original  bill.  It  was 
primarily  to  protect  the  Mexican  worker, 
who  before  the  program  was  referred  to 
as  a  wetback.  He  was  slipping  across  the 
border,  staying  away  from  the  immigra¬ 
tion  authorities,  being  mistreated  and 
exploited.  Since  we  have  had  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  situation  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  Mexican  worker  is  by  this 
program  protected  by  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Mexican 
workers  are  not  mistreated,  as  this  de¬ 
bate  has  indicated.  If  the  Mexican  work¬ 
er  is  mistreated  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  can  insist  on  the  cancellation  of 
the  contract.  It  can  refuse  to  enter  into 
a  contract  or  into  an  agreement  with 
our  Government  for  the  use  of  this  labor. 
This  program  is  important  to  the  econo¬ 
my  of  Mexico  because  these  workers 
come  here  and  work  in  our  fields  and 
earn  from  $100  million  to  $150  million 
a  year,  and  then  take  it  back  home  to 
support  their  families. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  remarks  were 
not  in  connection  with  the  Mexican 
workers.  I  was  talking  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  The  gentleman  is  trying  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  Mexicans.  I  was 
talking  about  American  citizens. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  talk  directly 
about  that.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  comprehends  the  scope  of  his 
amendment  or  the  effect  of  it.  The  ef¬ 


fect  of  his  amendment  would  be  to 
create  a  terrific  problem  in  all  the  areas 
where  the  workers  would  be  used.  You 
have  the  problem  of  housing,  you  have 
the  problem  of  health,  you  have  the 
problem  of  schools.  You  will  have  the 
population  of  the  American  States  being 
shifted  from  one  area  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  and  then  we  will  have  a  real 
harvest  of  shame,  as  was  said  in  this  de¬ 
bate.  I  know  the  gentleman’s  heart  is 
right,  he  wants  to  do  the  right  thing,  but 
I  am  afraid  if  we  adopted  this  amend¬ 
ment  we  would  not  only  destroy  the  pro¬ 
gram  but  bring  about  a  situation  which 
would  be  intolerable. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  housing.  My  amendment 
refers  to  terms  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  which  includes  wages,  hours, 
housing,  and  so  forth,  reasonably  com¬ 
parable  to  those  offered  to  foreign  work¬ 
ers.  That  is  what  my  amendment  calls 
for. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right  so  far, 
but  do  not  stop.  Just  read  it  all.  It 
says:  “at  terms  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment”  and  “wages  and  hours  of 
work”  and  “employment  guarantees, 
transportation.”  Transportation  from 
where?  From  remote  and  distant  places 
in  this  great  vast  Republic — to  any  other 
place. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  know  that 
that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  says  “transporta¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  and  you 
know  that  you  do  not  take  them  from 
Mississippi,  as  you  tell  me,  and  ship  them 
out  to  California. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  certainly  did  in 
the  old  farm  security  days.  When  I 
went  out  to  investigate  in  the  old  farm 
security  days,  I  found  a  whole  colony 
of  them  from  Mississippi  sitting  on  a 
main  street  in  Portland,  Oreg.  Don’t 
tell  me  that  they  do  not  transfer  them 
around.  It  says  “housing.”  We  have 
described  the  housing  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  that  are  now  in  effect.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  committee  told  me  that  he  had 
studied  this  carefully  and  he  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  his  fraternity  house  back 
in  his  college  days  could  not  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  set  up  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  it  is  all  com¬ 
parable  to  those  offered  to  foreign  work- 
Grs. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Do  you  object  to 
American  workers  getting  the  same 
wages  and  housing  and  so  forth  as  are 
given  to  foreign  workers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  do  object 
to  this  amendment.  It  would  mean 
transporting  workers  and  their  wives  and 
children  across  the  country,  providing 
free  housing,  meals,  and  other  benefits 
without  any  assurance  that  they  would 
work  even  one  day  in  the  job  they  had 
been  recruited  for. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Apparently,  you 
take  this  position  in  opposition  judging 
by  the  attitude  you  are  taking  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  perfectly  clear. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  cannot  read 
into  my  amendment  something  that  is 
not  there — not  while  I  am  present  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order.  I 
cannot  hear  them  when  they  are  both 
talking  at  once. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  trying  to  read 
anything  into  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  says  further  “occu¬ 
pational  insurance  and  subsistence,  rea¬ 
sonably  comparable” — and  so  forth. 
Now  I  would  like  to  state  my  objections. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Would  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  what  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right,  I  will  read 
it  all.  I  do  not  want  to  fuss  about  it. 
None  of  this  has  any  effect  in  my  State 
or  district.  It  says,  “reasonably  com¬ 
parable  to  those  offered  foreign  work¬ 
ers.”  My  objection  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  it  will  bring  about  a  situation  in 
this  country  which  we  hope  will  never 
happen  again.  We  will  go  right  back  to 
the  wet  back  days.  We  will  go  back  to 
the  situation  where  we  had  these  people 
traveling  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  dragging  their  little  chil- 
dreh  with  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa.  * 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  listened  in¬ 
tently  to  this  debate  this  afternoon, 
and  as  of  this  time  and  this  very  mo¬ 
ment,  I  have  not  heard  what  Edward 
R.  Murrow’s  position  is  on  this. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Murrow’s  position  is.  I  have  not 
seen  the  movie  that  the  gentleman  has 
reference  to,  but  I  understand  it  is 
called  “The  Harvest  of  Shame”  and  is 
not  based  upon  the  use  of  Mexican  labor 
but  of  domestic  labor  and  it  does  not 
truly  reflect  the  situation  that  exists 
in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  do  now  close. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
have  an  amendment.  Would  that  be  cut 
off? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  request  would  not 
cut  that  out.  I  asked  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  May  I  have 
a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  may  have  all  the  time  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Coad:  Strike  out  the  words  on  line  7  “or 
work  on.” 

[Mi-.  BASS  of  Tennessee  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  to  the  Coad 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  demanded  by  Mr.  Coad  there  were — 
ayes  52,  noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Coad)  there 
were — ayes  75,  noes — 130. 

So  the^mendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4  o’clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  maneuvering  on  this  bill,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  my  be¬ 
loved  and  distinguished  chairman,  if  in 
the  Rules  Committee  he  would  make  a 
request  for  2  hours.  Upon  the  basis  he 
was  going  to  request  2  hours  of  general 
debate  I  made  an  agreement  with  him  I 
would  not  oppose  this  bill  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  thought  I  made  a  firm 
agreement.  However,  the  request  was 
made  before  the  Rules  Committee  for 
only  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  choke  this  off  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  the  gentleman  proceed  for  35  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  SANT  ANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  how  many 
amendments  we  have  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  informs 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  six  amend¬ 
ments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  respectfully  request  the  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  give 
us  a  little  more  than  2  minutes  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  4: 15  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

_jrb^r£-wasno  .objection. _ 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coad:  On  page 
1  add  the  following  paragraph; 

“That  section  501  of  title  V  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  numbered  ‘(1)’  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  ‘Provided, 
however,  That  no  workers  recruited  under 
this  title 'shall  be  inade  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  any  employer  for  employment  in 
other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupa¬ 
tions,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  period  to  avoid  undue  hardship.’  ” 

(Mr.  COAD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  like 
the  other  amendments  which  I  will  offer, 
is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  a  very  fair 
one  to  the  American  workers.  Public 
Law  78  does  not  limit  the  use  of  Mexican 
nationals  to  seasonal  occupations,  al¬ 
though  the  history  and  background  of 
this  program  indicated  generally  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  emergency  needs.  However, 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  that  are  brought  in  are  known  as 
specialists  and  they  are  employed  on  a 
year-round  basis.  These  are  the  work¬ 
ers  with  specialized  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  who  are  specifically  requested 
at  reception  centers  and  whose  contracts 
are  renewed  every  6  months.  Most  spe¬ 
cialists  are  employed  in  the  border  States 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
says  simply  is  this,  that  “except  in  spe¬ 
cific  cases,  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary  pe¬ 
riod  to  avoid  undue  hardship,”  those 
Mexican  nationals  cannot  be  employed 
in  any  other  than  temporary  or  season¬ 
al  occupations.  They  cannot  be  brought 
in  and  put  to  work  on  a  year-round  basis. 
This  year-round  basis  program  actually 
involves  normally  the  semiskilled  and 
skilled  operators.  They  are  used  as 
ranch  hands  and  as  general  farm  hands. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact.  What  we  are 
saying  in  this  amendment  is:  Let  us  give 
American  workers  these  year-round  jobs, 
and  if  we  do  require  and  need  stoop  la¬ 
bor,  if  we  do  need  harvest  seasonal  help, 
then  let  us  bring  in  the  Mexicans  in 
order  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  So,  we 
are  simply  saying:  Let  us  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  helping  out  our  unemployed 
American  domestic  and  migratory  farm¬ 
workers  and,  indeed,  if  we  have  year- 
round  work,  let  us  give  it  to  our  people 
here  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O’Hara]. 
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Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  come  from  a  district  where  a 
number  of  growers,  principally  in  apples, 
sugarbeets,  and  pickles,  use  migrant  la¬ 
bor.  I  have  discussed  this  program  with 
some  of  them  at  great  length.  In  my 
district  they  use  “bracero”  labor  for  sea¬ 
sonal  work  only,  as  the  program  orig¬ 
inally  intended,  and  not  year  round.  Nor 
do  they  use  bracero  labor  to  operate 
farm  machinery. 

The  growers  in  my  district  believe  they 
need  Public  Law  78  labor  and  want  to 
use  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  bill 
was  originally  enacted;  that  is,  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  domestic  labor  force  at  peak 
seasons.  They  want  to  see  Public  Law 
78  extended  and  they  do  not  object  to 
amendments  that  would  cure  abuses 
such  as  the  one  aimed  at  by  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  administration  has  put  us  on  no¬ 
tice  that  they  will  veto  an  extension 
that  does  not  contain  strengthening 
amendments.  If  you  want  to  see  this 
program  continued  for  the  growers  of 
your  area  who  make  honest  and  legiti¬ 
mate  use  of  bracero  labor,  you  should 
support  reasonable  amendments  like  the 
one  before  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt 
the  growers  in  my  district  or  any  other 
grower  who  is  making  legitimate  use  of 
this  program  and  it  will  correct  a  serious 
abuse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  . 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  say  simply  that  I  heartily 
endorse  the  words  just  spoken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara]. 
I,  too,  am  in  support  of  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Coad],  or  that  will  be  offered  by  him. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question,  if  we 
look  at  the  record  and  if  we  read  what 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  to  say 
about  the  implementation  of  Public  Law 
78,  that  without  these  amendments  there 
is  very  little  likelihood  of  what  perhaps 
could  be  and  I  believe  would  be  a  very 
useful  program  being  enacted.  There¬ 
fore  I  hope  that  this  House  will  consider 
carefully  the  amendments  and  will  vote 
in  favor  of  them. 

H.R.  2010  has  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tinuing  Public  Law  78  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  prevent  adverse  effect  to  American 
farmworkers  who  work  in  the  same  areas 
and  often  in  the  same  field  as  Mexican 
braceros.  In  other  words,  it  seeks  to 
maintain  the  privileged  position  of  a 
small  group  of  farmers  who  have  been 
able  to  manipulate  Public  Law  78  in  a 
way  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  offer  competitive  wages. 

The  majority  report  points  out  that 
farm  wage  rates  have  been  going  up  in 
the  last  10  years,  leaving  the  implication 
that  the  Mexican  national  importation 
program  does  not  hinder  the  economic 
progress  of  American  farm  labor.  A 
closer  look  at  the  facts,  however,  reveals 


that  in  areas  and  crops  where  Mexican 
workers  are  used — mainly  in  the  border 
States  of  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  California,  and  in  Arkansas — the  up¬ 
ward  wage  trend  has  not  kept  pace 
because  of  the  ready  availability  of 
Mexican  nationals. 

Under  Public  Law  78,  Mexican  workers 
must  receive  rates  prevailing  in  the  area, 
for  similar  work  performed  by  U.S.  farm¬ 
workers.  State  agencies  affiliated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  surveys  during  active 
seasons  to  determine  prevailing  wages 
paid  to  American  workers  in  each  of  the 
activities  in  which  Mexican  nationals  are 
employed.  The  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  set  wages  but  merely  attempts 
to  determine  what  rates  prevail. 

A  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  shows  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  areas  where  Mexicans  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  wages  for  American  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  similar  activities  have  re¬ 
mained  virtually  unchanged  year  after 
year.  In  the  Arkansas  Delta  area,  for 
example,  farmers  have  been  paying 
American  workers  30,  40,  and  50  cents 
an  hour  for  cotton  chopping  while  at  the 
same  time  thousand  of  Mexicans  are 
employed  in  this  activity.  In  New 
Mexico,  the  rate  for  cotton  chopping  and 
other  general  farm  chores  has  remained 
50  cents  an  hour  for  several  years  be¬ 
cause  employers  have  not  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  attract  American  workers  or  to 
adjust  wage  levels  to  keep  those  farm¬ 
workers  who  live  in  the  area.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  average  farm  wages  are 
among  the  highest  farm  wages  in  the 
country — about  $1.20  per  hour — the  rate 
paid  to  American  workers  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  which  is  largely  dominated 
by  Mexicans,  has  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  70  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

This  is  a  situation  that  feeds  on  itself. 
If  low  farm  wages  are  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue,  more  and  more  farmworkers  must 
either  become  migrants  or  seek  nonfarm 
jobs.  Each  year  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  leave  Texas  for  higher 
paying  jobs  in  the  Northwest  and  Great 
Lakes  States,  while  Mexicans  are 
brought  into  Texas  for  lower  paying 
jobs.  Thousand  of  workers  migrate 
from  New  Mexico  each  year  to  Colorado 
and  other  States  because  they  are  un¬ 
willing  to  toil  at  the  prevailing,  but  sub¬ 
standard,  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour. 

Before  extending  Public  Law  78,  Con¬ 
gress  should  take  a  good  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  how- this  law  affects 
the  American  farm  wage  structure,  gen¬ 
eral  wage  standards  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  domestic  farm  labor  supply. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  majority  re¬ 
port  on  this  bill  that  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  these  questions. 
If  consideration  were  given,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  would  inevitably  be  reached  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  needs  more  authority 
to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  the 
importation  program.  H.R.  2010  merely 
maintains  the  status  quo. 

Farmworkers  receive  the  lowest  wages 
of  any  group  in  the  United  States.  Dur¬ 
ing  1959,  wages  in  agriculture  averaged 
only  80  cents  an  hour — about  one-third 
the  average  wage  for  manufacturing  and 
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less  than  one-half  the  hourly  earnings 
for  the  retail-trade  employees.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  American  people 
will  permit  the  authority  of  government 
to  be  used  to  further  depress  the  wage 
levels  of  more  than  2  million  hired  farm¬ 
workers  who  are  engaged  in  the  essential 
job  of  producing  food  and  fiber. 

Some  badly  needed  reforms  were  con¬ 
tained  in  H.R.  6032  and  can  be  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given 
authority  to  limit  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  who  may  be  employed  by  an 
employer,  so  as  to  stimulate  active  com¬ 
petition  for  domestic  farm  labor. 

Second.  To  obtain  foreign  workers  a 
farm  employer  must  offer  U.S.  workers 
terms  and  conditions  reasonably  com¬ 
parable  to  those  guaranteed  Mexican 
workers. 

Third.  Employers  must  pay  U.S.  farm¬ 
workers  the  same  wages  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  as  those  given  foreign  workers. 

Fourth.  Employers  of  braceros  would 
be  required  to  offer  American  workers  at 
least  as  much  as  the  average  hourly  rate 
for  farmworkers  in  the  State  or  Nation, 
whichever  is  lower,  but  any  yearly  in¬ 
crease  required  would  be  limited  to  10 
cents  an  hour.  This  amendment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  restore  wages  where  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  foreign  labor  has  had  a  depres¬ 
sing  effect  over  the  years. 

If  amendments  are  not  adopted  sub¬ 
stantially  accomplishing  these  purposes 
I  recommend  the  defeat  of  H.R.  2010. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Teague], 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  not  because  I  am  not  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  what  I  believe  is  intended, 
but  because  this  amendment  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  existing  law  is  very 
clear.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  all 
the  powers  he  needs  right  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hiring  of  braceros  for  any  work 
which  would  in  any  way  adversely  affect 
domestic  labor.  The  intention  is  good 
but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  law  is 
clear  now.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Coad)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  91. 

J3o  the  amendment  was  rejected,  _ _ 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coad:  On  page 
1,  add  the  following  paragraph: 

“That  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  renumber¬ 
ing  section  504  as  section  505,  and  adding  a 
new  section  504  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  em¬ 
ployer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ 
of  any  employer  unless  the  employer  offers 
and  pays  to  such  workers  wages  equivalent 
to  the  average  farm  wage  in  the  State  in 
which  the  area  of  employment  is  loqated-^or 
the  national  farm  wage  average,  whichever 
is  the  lesser) Provided,  That  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subparagraph  a  wage  offer 
equivalent  to  10  cents  per  hour  above  the 
highest  wage  rate  prevailing  during  the  last 
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previous  season,  in  which  Mexican  workers 
were  employed  in  the  area  and  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity  involved,  shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph: 
Provided  further,  That  in  no  event  shall 
Mexican  workers  be  permitted  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  employer  who  is  paying  domes¬ 
tic  workers  less  than  he  offers  and  pays  Mex¬ 
ican  workers  for  the  activity  in  the  area.’ 

“Sec.  2.  Sections  504  through  509  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  re¬ 
numbered  sections  505  through  510,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  reference  to  section  507  in  sec¬ 
tion  508,  renumbered  as  section  509,  is 
changed  to  section  508.” 

(Mr.  COAD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  which  is  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  of  any  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  involved  in  H.R.  6032, 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  in 
actually  raising  the  wage  scale  for  our 
domestic  farmworkers.  What  it  says  is 
that  the  wage  level  to  be  paid  either  to 
the  braceros  who  come  from  Mexico  to 
work  or  to  the  domestic  laborers  who 
may  be  employed  is  to  be  the  prevailing 
State  wage  level  or  the  national  wage 
level,  whichever  is  less.  For  those  States 
which  are  considerably  below  either  the 
State  or  the  national  wage  level  it  would 
be  a  requirement  for  them  to  raise  their 
wage  rate  10  cents  per  year.  In  the  case 
of  a  State  such  as  Texas  which  is  paying 
a  little  more  than  72  cents  they  would 
not  be  required  to  raise  it  all  the  way  to 
97  cents  which  is  the  national  average. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  . 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  Mexican  farm  labor  importa¬ 
tion  program  from  the  point  of  view  of 
city  people.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
might  wonder  what  a  Congressman 
representing  a  district  in  the  heart  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  world  has  to  do  with 
a  program  which  imports  over  300,000 
Mexicans  principally  into  five  States  re¬ 
mote  from  my  city  and  State.  But  this 
program  concerns  my  district  very  di¬ 
rectly. 

First  of  all,  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
importation  program  concerns  my  dis¬ 
trict  because  we  are  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  “importing”  human  beings.  A  nation 
imports  goods.  A  civilized  nation  does 
not  “import”  people  as  if  they  were  in¬ 
animate  objects.  The  virtual  peonage  to 
which  Mexicans  are  subjected  when  they 
enter  this  country  to  help  hai'vest  our 
crops  to  feed  our  people  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  nation.  And  it  is  because  they 
are  peons  that  th£y  are  imported.  They 
are  docile,  dependent,  intimidated.  They 
are  not  a  free  labor  force  of  which  our 
free  Nation  can  be  proud. 

Second,  the  peonage  of  the  Mexican 
farmworkers  is  degrading  to  them  and  to 
our  own  American  farmworkers.  Our 
own  farmworkers  being  free  men  and 
women  are  unable  to  compete  with  this 
imported  captive  labor  force.  They  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  work  for  50  cents  an 
hour.  Being  free  men  and  women  they 
refuse  to  do  so.  If  an  adequate  mini¬ 


mum  wage  were  paid,  domestic  labor 
would  be  available.  They  say,  “Give  us 
a  decent  wage  and  we  will  give  you  a 
good  day’s  work.”  This  is  the  quid  pro 
quo  they  reasonably  demand.  But  this  is 
the  quid  pro  quo  which  is  denied  them 
because  the  grower  says  “if  you  won’t 
work  at  the  conditions  we  wish,  we  will 
get  Mexicans  to  do  the  job  for  us.”  This 
offends  our  sense  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity. 

Third,  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  proponents  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  that  to  reform  and  curtail  the 
abuses  of  the  program  would  cause  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  food  and  fiber  to 
consumers  in  cities  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  We  are  offended  that  those  who 
make  such  an  argument  believe  us  capa¬ 
ble  of  tolerating  pitiful  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  order  to  save  a  few 
pennies  on  our  food  and  clothing  bills. 
We  do  not  really  see  any  evidence  to 
show  that  food  and  fiber  products  would 
increase  substantially  in  cost  if  farm 
wages  were  increased.  The  only  figures 
I  have  seen  indicate  that  a  10-cent-an- 
hour  wage  increase  for  workers  employed 
on  cotton  would  increase  an  entire  fam¬ 
ily’s  yearlong  supply  of  cotton  goods  by 
only  50  cents.  A  10-cents-an-hour  in¬ 
crease  in  the  wages  of  sugar  workers 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  one-fiftieth 
of  1  percent  per  pound  of  sugar  to  con¬ 
sumers.  These  are  not  amounts  which 
frighten  us.  Furthermore,  even  if  the 
cost  were  more,  we  do  not  believe  that 
city  consumers  should  benefit  from  the 
exploitation  of  laborers  in  the  fields  of 
this  country. 

Therefore,  remote  as  the  20th  District 
of  New  York  is  from  the  fields  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Arizona,  and 
Arkansas,  I  say  that  we  are  affected  by 
the  abuses  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program.  I  believe  that  the  serious  and 
well-documented  abuses  should  be  reme¬ 
died,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Gubser], 

<Hy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hoeven 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gubser.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  to 
reiterate  a  point  I  made  earlier,  namely, 
that  the  bracero  program  escalates  do¬ 
mestic  wages  rather  than  depressing 
them. 

I  do  not  care  where  you  get  all  your 
figures.  I  have  seen  this  actually  work 
in  operation.  Here  is  the  way  it  works. 

A  farmer  does  not  want  to  hire  a  bra¬ 
cero  because  he  is  a  lot  of  trouble.  You 
have  to  take  one  of  them  to  the  doctor 
almost  every  day;  you  must  house  them, 
feed  them,  transport  them.  They  are 
extra  expense  and  extra  trouble.  When 
you  hire  them  you  submit  to  harassing 
and  time-consuming  regulations.  So  you 
willingly  pay  5  or  10  cents  an  hour 
more  to  get  a  good  domestic  worker.  We 
all  prefer  to  do  that. 

Now,  wage  surveys  are  conducted  to 
determine  the  prevailing  domestic  wage. 
Braceros  are  not  surveyed ;  only  domestic 
workers.  The  survey  finds  the  increase 
of  5  or  10  cents  per  hour  and  under 


the  law  the  bracero  must  be  brought  up 
to  an  equal  rate.  Then  the  cycle  starts 
all  over  again,  and  the  fanner  who  pre¬ 
fers  domestic  labor,  as  we  all  do,  pays  5 
or  10  cents  more.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  program  is  that  it  escalates  do¬ 
mestic  wages  rather  than  depressing 
them.  Therefore  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated  because  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  and  is  based  upon  a  false  major 
premise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  language  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  illustrative  of  the  poor 
draftsmanship  which  typifies  all  of  these 
amendments.  It  is  my  personal  belief 
they  were  rather  hastily  drawn.  This 
provision,  for  example,  would  determine 
the  wage  of  braceros  in  the  job  cate¬ 
gories  in  which  they  are  permitted  to 
work  by  a  comparison  with  a  composite 
farm  wage,  which  would  include  the 
salary  of  a  farm  manager  and  all  other 
categories  of  employees  of  farmers,  in¬ 
cluding  even  bookkeepers.  Under  this 
formula  there  would  be  a  distortion  of 
the  wage  picture  relating  to  the  wages 
for  work  that  braceros  are  permitted  and 
qualified  to  do  by  relating  their  wage  to 
a  composite  farm  wage.  This  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  problems  of  attempting  to 
handle  by  indirection  a  problem  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Gathings], 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  refer  to  page 
5  of  the  report  on  this  legislation  you  will 
see  what  the  situation  is  with  respect 
to  the  increase  in  wage  rates  on  Amer¬ 
ican  farms.  I  will  read  from  this  report: 

Farm  wages  in  U.S.  agriculture  have  in¬ 
creased  steadily.  In  1950  the  index  of  farm 
wages  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  432  (the  index  for  the  years 
1909  to  1914  equaling  100) . 

In  1960  the  index  had  risen  from  432  to 
629,  an  increase  of  46  percent  in  a  10-year 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  amendment 
which  we  should  consider  very  carefully. 
It  provides  you  will  have  an  increase  of 
10  cents  an  hour  in  wage  rates  for  domes¬ 
tic  workers.  You  write  that  in  each 
year,  year  by  year  there  is  an  increase  of 
10  cents  an  hour,  or  the  wage  rate  across 
the  State  or  across  the  Nation  which¬ 
ever  is  the  lower.  You  will  have  that 
increase,  whatever  the  increase  is,  across 
the  Nation  or  across  the  State.  It  at 
least  would  be  10  cents  an  hour  each 
year  from  here  on  out.  My  colleagues,  I 
ask  you  to  vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  accumulated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  proves  conclusively 
that  the  importation  of  Mexican  labor 
has  had  a  definite  adverse  effect  on  the 
wages  offered  to  American  labor.  The 
following  facts,  based  on  wage  surveys 
made  by  the  Labor  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  and  requested 
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by  the  signers  of  this  report,  are  to  the 
point: 

1.  Hourly  wage  rates,  without  room  and 
board,  reported  by  the  XJ.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  rose  about  16  percent  from  1953 
to  1959,  but  Labor  Department  surveys  show 
that  wages  in  most  areas  and  activities  em¬ 
ploying  Mexicans  remained  relatively  stable. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  studies  show  no  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  rate,  from  earlier  to  later 
years  within  this  period,  32  percent  show  an 
increase,  and  18  percent  show  a  decline. 
Declines  would  not  be  expected  to  occur  in 
labor  shortage  situations. 

2.  In  43  percent  of  the  cotton  harvest  wage 
surveys  in  Mexican-using  areas  compared 
within  the  1953-59  period,  wage  rates  re¬ 
mained  stable;  and  in  32  percent  declines 
were  reported. 

3.  A  study  of  1960  trends  show's  that  in 
52  percent  of  the  cotton  harvest  wage  sur¬ 
veys  in  Important  Mexican  using  areas,  wage 
rates  remained  the  same  as  in  1959,  while 
28  percent  declined.  Most  Mexican  Nation¬ 
als  are  employed  in  the  cotton  harvest. 

4.  In  some  sections  of  Arizona,  wage  rates 
in  the  cotton  harvest  have  remained  virtu¬ 
ally  unchanged  from  1953  to  1960,  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  State,  cotton  wage  rates 
have  dropped  50  cents  per  hundredweight. 

5.  In  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  wage  rates 
for  cotton  picking  were  virtually  unchanged 
from  1953  to  1960,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
USDA  hourly  rate  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
rose  28  percent.  (This  area  uses  11,000  Mex¬ 
ican  braceros.) 

6.  Phillips  County,  Ark.,  had  an  hourly 
cotton  chopping  rate  for  domestic  workers 
of  30  cents  in  June  1954.  Although  the 
average  rate  in  June  1960  was  37  cents,  rates 
as  low  as  30  cents  were  still  being  paid. 
Mexicans  are  paid  contract  rates  of  50  cents. 
The  USDA  average  hourly  rate  for  Arkansas 
was  69  cents  in  July  1960. 

7.  In  Texas  and  Arkansas  widespread  de¬ 
clines  occurred  between  1959  and  1960  in 
cotton  harvest  rates  (pulling  in  Texas  and 
picking  in  Arkansas) .  Typically,  the  de¬ 
cline  was  from  $1.75  to  $1.50  per  hundred¬ 
weight  in  pulling  (Mexicans  are  paid  the 
contract  rate  of  $1.55),  and  from  $3  to 
$2.50  per  hundredweight  in  picking.  A 
notable  exception  resulting  from  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  action  under  earning  poli¬ 
cies,  occurred  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  where  the  picking  rate  rose  from 
$2.30  to  $2.50.  But  this  followed  a  period 
of  several  years  in  which  there  had  been  no 
change  in  rate  until  1959,  when,  also  by 
virtue  of  Labor  Department  action,  the  rate 
rose  from  $2.05  to  $2.30. 

8.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California, 
wage  rates  remained  unchanged  at  70  cents 
an  hour  between  1951  and  1959.  Recently 
the  average  hourly  rate  has  increased  to 
ninety  cents  an  hour.  Nevertheless,  this  rate 
is  about  35  cents  below  the  average  for  the 
State  as  a  whole.  (The  Imperial  Valley  is  a 
bracero-dominated  area.) 

This  is  just  some  of  the  evidence  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
There  is  much  more.  For  example,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  studies  have  shown 
that  in  many  areas  growers  who  hire 
foreign  labor  tend  to  pay  lower  wage 
rates  to  the  Americans  they  hire  than 
growers  who  hire  American  labor  ex¬ 
clusively.  Even  more  important,  the 
Labor  Department  has  found  that  Mex¬ 
ican  braceros  are  employed  at  approxi- 
materly  20,000  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and 
year-round  occupations. 

At  a  time  when  American  farmwork¬ 
ers  are  the  victims  of  a  high  degree  of 
underemployment  and  unemployment, 
the  employment  of  foreign  workers  in 
these  jobs  is  a  disgrace.  It  is  difficult 


to  imagine,  in  an  employment  situation 
such  as  this,  by  what  set  of  mental  gym¬ 
nastics  bracero  using  growers  can  just¬ 
ify  the  employment  of  foreign  workers 
in  skilled  occupations.  It  is  true  that 
Public  Law  78,  as  it  is  presently  writ¬ 
ten,  does  not  specifically  limit  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexican  labor  to  unskilled 
occupations,  but  it  is  our  contention 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  so 
limit  their  employment.  The  use  of 
Mexicans  for  skilled  work  reduces  the 
opportunities  of  domestic  farmworkers 
to  advance  from  unskilled  to  higher 
paid  skilled  jobs  and  tends  to  lower  the 
wage  levels  of  domestic  farmworkers 
employed  in  skilled  occupations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad], 

The  amendment.  was  rejecterL _ _ — 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
sfcstto  it 

Mr.  HALLECK.  While  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  was  considering  the  bill 
H.R.  2010,  a  unanimous  consent  request 
was  granted  to  limit  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  to  4:15 
this  afternoon.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Committee  has  risen.  My  parliamentary 
inquiry  is,  in  view  of  the  fact  the  time 
limit  was  set  at  4:15,  which  is  some  25 
minutes  from  now,  does  not  that  mean 
that  debate  tomorrow  will  be  limited  to 
25  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  means,  unless 
there  is  another  consent  agreement,  that 
there  will  not  be  any  more  debate. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  There  will  be  no  more 
debate? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  unless  there  is 
an  agreement  to  extend  the  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  A  further  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Could  that  agree¬ 
ment  be  had  except  by  unanimous 
consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
think  so.  It  would  require  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  merely  propounded 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  This  situation  is  a 
little  unusual,  because  many  of  us  had 
been  given  to  believe,  and  we  had  every 
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reason  to  believe,  that  this  bill  would 
be  concluded  today.  If  it  takes  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  further  debate 
tomorrow,  I  would  rather  suspect  there 
would  be  no  more  debate  tomorrow.  My 
suggestion,  therefore,  is,  the  Committee 
having  risen,  that  we  go  ahead  and  com¬ 
plete  action  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  were  reasons 
for  asking  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  to  move  that  the  Committee  rise 
now.  The  Chair  asked  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  to  move  that  the 
Committee  rise. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  limiting  of  de¬ 
bate  to  4:15  was  for  everybody’s  con¬ 
venience,  as  I  understood  the  situation. 
There  will  be  a  straight  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  from  our  side.  Then  the  vote 
will  be  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  No 
amendment  has  been  adopted.  I  did  not 
expect  any  would  be  adopted,  and  we 
could  have  disposed  of  the  bill  with  not 
more  than  one  record  vote. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  thought  we 
would  complete  the  bill  this  afternoon, 
but  a  situation  has  arisen  that  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Committee  to  rise.  I 
thought,  just  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  that  we  could  finish  the  bill 
tonight. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I,  of  course,  would 
not  raise  the  question  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  4:15  limitation.  I  realize 
this  is  a  matter  of  personal  concern  to 
many  Members  with  whom  I  am  in 
sympathy. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  so  desires,  he  might 
submit  a  request  now  for  25  minutes 
debate  on  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  personally  do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  matter  debated  further, 
so  personally  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for 
25  minutes  additional  debate. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object - 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  nothing  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  The  Chair  has  merely 
suggested  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  he  could  ask  unanimous 
consent  now  that  there  be  25  minutes 
debate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  ask  for  the  right  to 
speak  on  tomorrow.  I  would  not  want 
to  cut  anyone  off. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  time  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
moved  to  terminate  debate  I  asked  him 
to  extend  the  time  because  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  think  is 
very  important.  I  have  been  foreclosed 
by  the  motion  to  rise.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow  we 
continue  debate  for  25  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  bill  has  been  very 
well  debated  and  the  amendments,  as  I 
understand  it,  may  be  presented  in  order 
without  further  debate,  I  am  compelled 
to  object. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  objection? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  the  floor.  The  gentleman 
reserved  the  right  to  object  and  then 
did  object.  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
desires,  he  may  withhold  his  objection 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  The  Chair 
has  asked  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if 
he  will  withhold  his  objection  and  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  objected,  and 
therefore  I  withheld  my  own  objection. 
He  cannot  withdraw  his  objection.  He 
objected.  Therefore  an  objection  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  now  withholding  his  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  not  said  anything  to  the  Chair 
about  that. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  reserves  his  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  proceed  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  I  know 
he  has  acted  in  the  utmost  good  faith. 
I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  objecting  to  this  debate  continuing. 
I  thought  it  would  continue,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  for  the  gentleman  to  be 
heard  on  the  amendment.  I  just  want  to 
say  I  am  not  the  one  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  objection  to  his  being  heard. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  hold  the  gentleman  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  at  this  point  that 
on  tomorrow  we  have  25  minutes  of  de 
bate  to  complete  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman’s  mo¬ 
tion  is  not  in  order. 


PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE  FOR  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  SISK,  /from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution /H.  Res.  283,  Rept.  No.  385), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and'ordered  to  be  printed: 

(ved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
thq/House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
jnion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
r3279)  to  Increase  the  maximum  rates  of  per 
diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 


ment  traveling  on  official  business,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  OFFICE 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AND 

TOURISM 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  284,  Rept.  No.  386), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal¬ 
endar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thi, 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  or  the 

nion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bifi  (H.R. 
4&14)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  \ake  steps  to  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  States  by  residents  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  to  establish  an  Office  of  international 
Travel  aud  Tourism,  and  for  /sther  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  tnXbill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  2  hoWs,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  bj\the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  memBto  of  tire  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  Amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  At/Ch\  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  tjae  bilK  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  \nd  report  the  bill 
to  the  Housed with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been /adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shaUr  be  considered  as\ordered  on  the 
bill  &n<V  amendments  thereto* to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


JEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

PROPRIATION  BILL,  1962 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  to  consider  on  Wednesday  next. 
May  17,  the  Labor  and  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  Departments  appro¬ 
priation  bill  for  1962.  I  am  making  this 
announcement  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  report  on  the 
bill  be  available?  The  hearings  are 
available.  Will  the  report  on  the  bill  be 
available  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes,  they  will 
have  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No ;  they  do  not  have  to 
be. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  I  will  see 
that  they  are. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  I  understand  that  the 
full  committee  is  meeting  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  to  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  so  understand. 


INCOME  TAX  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and' was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  hiy  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.), 

Mj\  LANE.  Mi'  /Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  remarks  I  include  a  statement  made 
by  me  before  thre  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Megns  May  9,  1961,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  H.R.  5801,  “To  provide  for  income 
tax  purposes  new  property  may  be  de¬ 
preciated ewe r  a  5-year  period.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  it  has  come  as  a  shock  to  most  Amer¬ 
icans  Aat  the  United  States  which  for  many 
yeaiy  was  considered  to  be  the  world  leader 
in  /economic  enterprise,  has  actually  fallen 
bjmind  several  other  nations  in  the  rate  of 
Its  growth. 

Modernized  industries  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  are  selling  their  goods  in  the 
domestic  market  of  the  United  States,  and 
after  discounting  the  effects  of  wage  differen¬ 
tials  and  tariffs,  we  must  concede  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  offering  a  better  product. 
Coincident  with  this,  we  are  concerned  about 
the  number  of  American  firms  that  are 
establishing  plants  overseas.  Their  purpose 
is  not  only  to  compete  in  foreign  markets, 
but  to  escape  the  smothering  effects  of  our 
antiquated  tax  program. 

The  profits  of  these  migrating  firms  are 
not  taxed  until  they  are  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Corporations  get  around  this 
by  building  new  plants  or  by  expanding  fa¬ 
cilities  in  foreign  countries,  because  most 
countries  levy  no  taxes  on  profits  when  they 
are  used  in  this  way. 

Walter  Lippmann  in  his  March  30,  1961, 
column  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  problem  which  is  central  to  al¬ 
most  all  others:  “*  *  *  the  problem  of 
overcoming  the  sluggishness  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  American  economy  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war.” 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  of  No- 
vember-December  1960  asks:  “Do  outmoded 
tax  policies  threaten  to  send  the  U.S.  ‘su¬ 
perior  industrial  machine’  to  the  junk  pile? 
Do  American  producers  compete  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  foreign  firms,  which  operate 
under  more  progressive  depreciation  policies 
than  our  own?” 

The  Review  believes  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  “move  toward  the  goal  of  al¬ 
lowing  business  sufficient  deductions  before 
tapes  to  replace  its  wornout  or  noncompeti- 
tiveNequipment  of  today’s  cost  *  *  *  not  at 
whatNt  cost  15  or  20  years  ago  under  com- 
pleteljndifferent  conditions.” 

I  will  Xiescribe  one  example  which  illus¬ 
trates  thev  slowdown  effect  of  inadequate 
depreciation*  allowances  upon  American 
enterprise. 

The  Lithographers  &  Printers  National  As¬ 
sociation  represepts  an  industry  composed  of 
thousands  of  medium  and  small  lithogra¬ 
phers  and  printersNthroughout  the  United 
States.  The  industry,  employs  over  300,000 
people,  and  some  28, OCX)  companies,  exclud¬ 
ing  newspapers,  are  invoWed.  The  president 
of  the  association  has  informed  me  that : 
“We  are  especially  handicapped  by  the  long 
periods  of  time  over  which  pe  are  required 
to  write  off  the  costs  of  heafty  equipment. 
A  classic  example  is  a  printing  pVess  installed 
in  1935  at  a  cost  of  $31,400.  To  rXnlace  it  in 
1958,  23  years  later,  an  investment  128,000 
was  required. 

“Even  conceding  that  the  replacement  was 
technologically  improved,  and  more  protjuc- 
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Ee  old  one,  the  cost  of  the  new 
>ur  times  the  cost  of  the  old 
n  obvious  hardship  on  the  tax- 

jtions  spread  over  shorter  pe- 
ireciation  would  release  capital 
oent,  and  open  the  way  for  un- 
omic  growth. 

In  order  tq  provide  such  incentives,  I  ask 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  5601,  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  “To  provide  that  for 
income  tax  purposes,  new  property  may  be 
depreciated  over  a\5-year  period.” 

AID  TO  EDUCATION 
(Mr.  DER  WIN  SKI  \asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include\ extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  have  before  us  numerous  proposals  in 
the  field  of  education,  all  of  whichVould 
have  an  effect  on  the  present  State 
administration  of  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  copy 
House  Joint  Resolution  6,  adopted  by  the 
72d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  on  March  7  of  this  year,  which  I 
submit  for  your  study. 

This  resolution  urges  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  allowing  a  tax  deduction 
for  all  tuition,  whether  paid  to  a  public 
or  private  school,  from  the  elementary  to 
the  university  level.  Furthermore,  the 
resolution  specifically  states  opposition 
to  any  other  form  of  Federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  contains  a  very  clear,  firm 
and  vigorous  statement  maintaining  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  States  and  our 
home  communities  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

However,  one  other  important  point  in 
this  resolution  should  be  noted  for  your 
consideration.  It  displays  the  bipartisan 
approach  of  the  Illinois  General  As¬ 
sembly,  since  the  House  of  representa¬ 
tives  in  Illinois  is  controlled  by  the 
Democrat  Party,  and  this  resolution 
was  overwhelmingly  adopted  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Democrat  Party  New  Frontiersmen 
that  their  stable  party  brethern  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  are  in  sup¬ 
port  of  aid  to  education  in  the  sound 
manner  that  we  have  used  in  developing 
our  schools  into  the  great  educationa 
system  that  we  have.  I  would  hope  that 
the  New  Frontier  spenders  here/ in 
Washington  place  a  little  faith  and/con¬ 
fidence  in  local  school  boards  in  tine  re¬ 
spective  States  to  meet  the  educational 
challenges  as  they  have  so  r^obly  per¬ 
formed  in  the  past. 

Whereas  it  is  undisputedly  recognized  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  /o  expand  our 
schools  and  colleges,  both  public  and  private, 
to  provide  our  exploding  iehool-age  popula¬ 
tion  with  the  best  possible  education;  and 
Whereas  private  schools  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  their  efforts  to  attract  students 
in  order  to  lighten/  the  burden  which  will 
fall  upon  the  taxpayer  for  the  enormous 
expansion  of  s/te-supported  schools  and 
colleges;  and 

Whereas  private  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  /flowed  to  compete  on  a  more 
equal  basis  with  tax  supported  schools  and 
colleges/md 

Whereas  the  citizen  who  pays  taxes  to  meet 
all  or/a  large  portion  of  the  tuition  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  attend  public  schools  and  State 


universities  is  allowed  to  use  such  tax  pay¬ 
ments  as  a  deduction  in  reporting  his  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  but  is  denied  such  tax  de¬ 
duction  for  tuition  paid  private  schools  and 
colleges  to  which  he  may  elect  to  send  his 
children;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
considering  some  form  of  aid  to  education 
and  also  the  possibility  of  some  tax  relief 
to  stimulate  the  national  economy;  and 
Whereas  by  making  all  tuition  a  tax  de¬ 
duction,  whether  paid  to  a  public  or  private 
school,  the  Congress  would  be  providing  an 
effective  form  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
without  any  risk -of  Federal  control  of  edu¬ 
cation;  without  the  diluting  process  of 
having  such  aid  filtered  through  Washing¬ 
ton;  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  pro¬ 
viding  a  stimulant  to  the  economy  by  this 
form  of  tax  relief:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  72d  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  ( the  Senate  concurring  therein), 

(1)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  memorialized  to  enact  legislation  allow¬ 
ing  a  tax  deduction  for  all  tuition,  whether 
paid  to  a  public  or  fully  accredited  not-for- 
profit  private  school,  or  to  any  fully  accred¬ 
ited  college  or  university  and,  in  addition, 
allowing  parents  a  tax  deduction  of  $1,500 
W  each  child  or  dependent  they  may  send 
tXany  fully  accredited  college  or  university. 

(2) \That  this  resolution  does  not  constitute 
an  approval  of  any  other  form  of  FederaJ 
aid  toNeducation.  (3)  That  suitable  cop/ 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  to  the  President  of  the  Uinted 
States  andVthe  Members  of  Congress/ from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  \|ie  House,  March  7/i961. 

Paul  Powei 

Speaker,  house  of  Representatives. 

\  Chas.  F./Kerwin, 

Clerk,  HoiiSe  of  Representatives. 

Concurred  in  by  tH^  Senate,  March  22, 
1961. 

Samuei/ Hx  Shapiro, 
Presiaent/'Qf  the  Senate. 

Edwjkd  E.  Fernandes, 
Secretary  of\he  Senate. 
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UNFORTUNATE  PUBLISHED 
RUMORS 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  (at  the  reque^of 
Mr.  W/LLHAtrsER)  was  given  permissii 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  i; 

thq/RECORD.) 

Ir.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
le  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  18th 
'President  of  the  United  States,  Ulysses 
Simpson  Grant,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  those  who  saw  fit  to  gather 
at  the  Grant  Monument  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill  on  this  date  to  honor  this 
great  patriot. 

It  seemed  appropriate  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  bearers  of  false  rumors 
which  plagued  General  Grant’s  career 
and  are  now  being  visited  upon  his 
grandson.  Since  that  time  considerable 
interest  has  been  indicated  in  what  I 
had  to  say,  and  because  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  many  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  present,  I  would  like  to  have 
this  brief  speech  appear  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  so  that  they  can  read  it. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  it  at  this  point: 

Unfortunate  Published  False  Rumors 
(By  Fred  Schwengel) 

About  100  years  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
Titus  Maccius  Plautus,  a  dramatist  and  poet 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  whispered  an  epigram 


into  the  ear  of  posterity.  His  observation — 
“Where  there’s  smoke  there’s  fire” — has 
since  become  the  slogan  of  human  credulity. 
Ever  since  that  day,  and,  in  fact,  througp 
all  recorded  history,  rumor  has  played 
important  part,  sometimes  a  vicious  on/  in 
the  story  of  man’s  strivings. 

In  all  history,  the  sagas  of  human/deeds, 
the  chronicles  of  man’s  waking  thoughts,  his 
dreams  of  boundless  hope,  and  1 us  excuses 
in  the  hour  of  defeat,  are  closely  woven 
with  threads  of  falsehood  and /rumor.  Ru¬ 
mor  transfigures  and  exploits /imple  human 
fancies.  Human  belief  is  artfully  perverted 
by  rumormongers  motivated  by  greed,  envy, 
and  hatred. 

The  pattern  of  rumoi/and  the  speed  with 
which  it  travels  are  s/  insidious  that  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  even  the/nost  objective  scholars, 
are  sometimes  led  a/tray.  Too  few  have  had 
the  integrity  of  /ir  Walter  Raleigh,  who, 
when  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
was  writing  the  second  part  of  his  History 
of  the  Worley  It  is  said  that  one  day  his 
work  was  ii/errupted  by  the  noise  of  a  fight 
in  the  courtyard  below  his  cell.  Through 
the  bar/ed  windows,  Raleigh  carefully 
watched  each  detail  of  the  incident.  The 
following  day  he  was  visited  by  a  friend  who 
had/een  in  the  brawl. 

>on  discussing  the  event,  Raleigh  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  own  version  of  the  fray  was 
Incorrect  throughout.  Realizing  that  he  was 
unable  to  present  an  accurate  account  of  one 
little  incident,  Raleigh  abandoned  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  History  of  the  World  and,  in  dis¬ 
gust,  destroyed  the  manuscript. 

As  rumors  spread  by  word  of  mouth  they 
tend  to  grow  and  intensify.  Once  sheltered 
in  the  pages  of  newspapers  or  between  the 
boards  of  books,  they  become  almost  im¬ 
mutable  as  they  pass  from  generation  to 
generation.  Efforts  to  dispel  rumors  and 
lies  have  been  many.  Often  they  have  re¬ 
sulted  only  in  confusion. 

In  every  individual,  as  in  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him,  are  concealed  ele¬ 
ments  of  hope  and  defeatism,  complacency 
and  anxiety,  social  responsibility  and  per¬ 
sonal  self-interest.  The  compounded  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  elements  define  the  scope 
of  man's  ability  to  compare  information. 
They  limit  human  judgment  to  the  extent 
that  man  is  seldom  able  to  evaluate  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  rumors  that  come 
to  his  ears. 

Governments  have  recognized  that  rumors 
and  their  ugly  effects  have  a  deleterious  in¬ 
fluence  upon  individuals  and  upon  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  During  World  War  II  our 
Government  conducted  a  campaign  urging 
'  jur  citizens  to  refrain  from  spreading  ru¬ 
ns  and  to  guard  against  being  misled  by 
them.  The  Civil  War  witnessed  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  crippling  effect  of  rumor  upon 
national  morale  and  the  efficient  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  che  war. 

AmongNthose  who  were  the  object  of  such 
vicious  attacks  was  the  great  American  gen¬ 
eral  and  statesman  we  honor  here  today, 
Gen.  Ulysses  Ns.  Grant.  For  a  day  or  two 
after  the  Battik  of  Shiloh,  the  newspapers 
exulted  over  the \reat  Union  victory.  Then 
as  the  felt  the  neek  to  supply  additional  de¬ 
tails  to  their  readers,  they  began  to  print 
ugly  and  false  rumors  s^rreted  out  by  some  of 
the  correspondents. 

Some  Army  officers, \moved  by  petty 
jealousies,  and  would-be  experts  moved  only 
by  a  desire  to  be  heard,  contributed  to  the 
vicious  attack.  Grant’s  absence  at  Savannah 
was  first  questioned,  then  conNmned>  then 
reported  as  a  drunken  stupor. 

In  10  days  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  jUummeted 
from  a  glorious  triumph  to  a  shameful  dis¬ 
aster.  It  was  given  at  last  the  damning 
military  label,  surprise.  The  newspapers 
seized  upon  the  label  with  no  effort  to  wkigh 
its  importance,  with  no  consideration  of  ms 
mitigating  factor,  almost  without  remember 
ing  that  the  Confederates  had  not,  after  all,'' 
prevailed. 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  House  passed  Mexican  fa^frn  labor  bills*  Senate  concurred  in  House  amend¬ 
ments  to  bill  to  authorize  temporary  reapportionmeh£  of  pooled  acreage  allotments. 


HOUSE 

1.  FARM  LABOR.  By  a  vote  of  231  to  157,  passed  as  reported  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  2  years,  until  December  31,  1963.  pp.  7341-4 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Santangelo  to  limit  the  entry  of  Mexican  nationals  for  use  only  on 
farms  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  processing  food  supplies,  pp.  7341-2 
By  Rep.  Cohelan  to  provide  that  "The  number  of  workers  which  may  be  made 
available  under  this  title  shall,  effective  with  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1961,  be  reduced  by  33  percent  of  the  total  made  available 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  in  no  event  will  any  worker  be  made 
available  under  this  title  for  employment  after  June  30,  1964."  pp. 
7342-3 


FORE 

me 


TRADE.  Rep.  Moore  charged  that  "Evidently  the  U.  S.  Constitution  i 
scrap  of  paper  rather  than  the  organic  law  of  the  land  ...  the  General 
reement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has  pushed  the  Constitution  aside."  pp.  7362 
Rep.  Stratton  stated  that  "In  1960  exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  $1.02  bil¬ 
lion  while  those  of  cotton  came  to  $980  million."  He  said  "I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  stopped  fooling  ourselves  about  our  ’favorable'  trade  balance  and 
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instead  of  talking  about  import?  and  exports  in  terms  of  dollars,  that  we  look^ 
at  them  in  terms  of  employment  and  factory  use.”  pp.  7364-5 

Rep.  Du 1 ski  criticized  H.  R.  6611,  to  reduce  temporarily  the  exemption 
ty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents,  saying  that  "X  think  we  should  all  re 
nize  that  the  estimated  saving  in  gold  outflow  of  about  $150  million  wil^ 
carry  us  too  far  along  this  path."  pp.  7365-0 

3.  FARM  EMPLOYMENT.  Rep.  Gubser  inserted  an  article  indicating  a  need  f6r  berry- 

pickers  at  the  same  time  that  several  hundred  persons  were  drawing/unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  p.  7335 

4.  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  Received  from  the  President  a  draft  of  ^ proposed  bill 

"  ...  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  projects  which  will^evaluate  and 
demonstrate  tecthaiques  and  practices  leading  to  a  solutiory'of  the  Nation's 
problems  relatingNto  juvenile  delinquency  control  and  control  of  youth  offense. 

or  will  provide  training  of  personnel  for  work  in  these/fields";  to  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.^  p.  7389 

5.  FARM  LOANS.  Received  from  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  a 

draft  of  a  proposed  bill\  "to  amend  further  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amendedn'j  to  Agriculture  Committee*  p*  7389 

6.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announce dylfhat  H.  R.  6611,  to  temporarily 
reduce  duty  free  allowances  for  returning  residents,  and  H.  R.  3279,  increas¬ 
ing  travel  allowances  for  Federal  employee^;  will  be  considered  Mon.  On  Tues. 
the  Private  Calendar  will  be  called,  and  on  Wed.  the  Departments  of  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  for  1962  will  b\  con?dLdered.  pp.  7340-1,  7344,  7345 


7.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  May  15.  pp.  734%  7389 


JATE 


8.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  Concurred  i/6  House  amendments  to  S.  1372,  to  authorize  the 

temporary  release  and  reapporjtionment  of  pooled  acreage  allotments  on  lands 
acquired  by  agencies  having  /the  right  of  eminent  domain.  This  bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  President,  /p.  7324  \ 

9.  FOREIGN  AID.  By  a  vote  df  43  to  36,  passed  with  amendments  S.  1215,  to  author¬ 

ize  economic  and  financial  assistance  to  any  nation  dr  area,  except  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist -he Id  areas  of  the  Far  East,  whenever  the  President  de¬ 
termines  that  such/assistance  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  7300*14  x 

Sen.  Humphrey' inserted  and  commended  a  report  to  the  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  /tor  Reconstruction  and  Development  by  three  bankers  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  six  weeks  study  of  economic  conditions  in  India  and  Pakistan,  in¬ 
cluding  comments  on  the  foreign  aid  program  and  agricultural  conditions  in 
these  two/countries,  pp.  7277-86 

10.  EDUCATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (b  did  not 
actually  report)  with  amendments  S.  1021,  to  provide  Federal  assists  i  for 
public  school  facilities,  p.  D339 


FARM  INCOME.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  and  commended  an  article  quoting  a  stat 
ment  by  a  leading  investment  service  that  the  President  "will  drive  hard  to 
improve  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer  and  he  will  achieve  some  success.1 
pp.  7292-3 
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FORESTRY.  The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  approved  for  full  committee  consideration  S.  1647,  to  provide  for  an 
exchange  of  federally  owned  lands  (including  Forest  Service  lands)  at  the  Oedar 
freaks  National  Monument,  Utah.  p.  D339 

Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  status  and  condition  of 
1  an 'd  (including  Forest  Service  land)  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  proposed 
Oregon  Sand  Dunes  Seashore,  p.  7257 

Sen\Morse  inserted  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ore.  Legislature  favor¬ 
ing  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  a  youth  conservation  gorps  and  to 
provide  for  an  expanded  program  for  the  construction  and  development  of  forest 
access  roadt,*  pp.  7296-7 

13.  MARKETING.  Sen\  Javits  inserted  an  address,  "Are  People  the/l)iminishing  In¬ 

gredient  In  The  future  Marketing  System?"  which  he  stated ^explains  magnificent¬ 
ly  the  genius  of  o^r  country  in  respect  to  stimulating  n)dss  consumption  as  well 
as  mass  production.^  pp.  7254-6 

14.  NOMINATION.  The  Bankink  and  Currency  Committee  reported  the  nomination  of 

William  L.  Batt  to  be  Ar^a  Redevelopment  x\dmini stator  in  the  Department  of 
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nation  as  to  what  bills,  if  any,  are  to  be 
called  up  on  Monday  next  would  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Speaker. 
\Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly. 

Nvir.  HALLECK.  What  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  does  not  involve  anything  at  all 
in  rNnect  to  the  scheduling  of  bills  be- 
cause/es  I  say,  that  is  for  the  Speaker 
to  determine,  and  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  sniy  firm  determination  about 
any  of  theirk  I  do  not  know.  Some  have 
been  suggested  to  me;  but,  all  I  am 
suggesting,  and  I  appreciate  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  going\along  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  is  that  if  timre  are  record  votes 
on  Monday,  and  tl^ere  might  be  none, 
but  if  there  are  that,  they  go  over  until 
Wednesday.  \ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  NI  will  say  fur¬ 
ther  in  answer  to  the  inquir  y  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa,  I  have  not  conferred 
with  the  Speaker  yet  as  to\vhich  bills 
he  has  decided  would  come  up  under  sus¬ 
pension  on  Monday.  There  wasmne  bill 
that  was  going  to  come  up,  but\it  has 
been  postponed  and  will  not  come Nap — 
that  is  the  so-called  Keogh  bill.  \ 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  going  to  ask\f 
that  bill  was  coming  up.  ' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  was  going  to 
be  programed,  but  now  it  is  not  going  to 
come  up  from  what  I  understand.  I 
know  of  only  one  other  bill.  Also,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
spoke  to  me  this  morning  and  I  told 
him  to  see  the  Speaker  about  three  bills 
that  were  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  asked  if  there 
was  any  controversy  about  those  bills 
and  he  said,  “No.”  Of  course,  we  al¬ 
ways  ask  that  question  because  we  try 
to  be  as  careful  as  possible  on  that  score 
so  that  bills  called  up  under  suspension 
would  be  only  such  bills  where  there  is 
no  great  controversy  unless  it  is  a  matter 
of  emergency.  That  is  about  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  that 
any  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  other  than  on  a  rule,  go  over  to* 
Wednesday?  / 

There  was  no  objection.  / 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Ivom  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore],  I' ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  of  the  Commfttee  on  House 
Administration  may  b/permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate/ today. 

The  SPEAKER. /is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of/the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  / 

There  was  ncy  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make/he  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not/present. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following' 
Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  52] 


Alford 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Ashbrook 

Dooley 

Morrison 

Becker 

Downing 

Mosher 

Blltch 

Durno 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Boggs 

Edmondson 

O'Neill 

Bolling 

Finnegan 

Powell 

Bonner 

Fino 

Rains 

Boykin 

Ford 

Riley 

Breeding 

Gavin 

Roberts 

Buckley 

Gray 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Hays 

Slack 

Celler 

Hebert 

Thompson,  La. 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Van  Pelt 

Chelf 

Inouye 

Walter 

Conte 

Kearns 

Wharton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Whitener 

Dawson 

Keogh 

Willis 

Dent 

Knox 

Winstead 

Devine 

Libonati 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  / 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
vwith.  / 


iSOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
\  astronautics/ 

Mr.  N.BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
SpeakerNl  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Houses  Committee yon  Science  and 
Astronautick  may  ha/e  until  midnight 
Saturday  to  nle  a  mrort  to  accompany 
the  bill  H.R.  68V  / 

The  SPEAKER^  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  /i\the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  /  \ 

There  wa.yno  objection. 


CONTINUATION  OF  MEXICAN 
FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which 
the  House  found  itself  on  yesterday,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H  R.  2010,  that  each  of  the 
authors  of  the  two  pending  amendments 
now  on  the  Speaker’s  desk  may  be  given 
2  minutes  to  present  their  amendments 
and  that  the  committee  be  given  2  min¬ 
utes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  the 
allocation  of  other  time  other  than  on 
the  amendments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  have  no  other  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  how  many 
amendments  does  this  request  cover? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  there 
are  only  two  amendments  now  at  the 
desk. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2010, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Santangelo: 
After  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  Section  507(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  ‘cotton  gin¬ 
ning’,  and  (2)  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘Provided, 
That  such  term  does  not  include  any  serv¬ 
ices  or  activities  performed  with  respect  to 
commodities  or  products  which  are  not  to 
be  used  for  food  supplies’.” 

(Mr.  SANTANGELO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  grateful  that  the  House  has  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  amend¬ 
ments  after  last  evening’s  parliamentary 
confusion.  This  opportunity  for  a  frank, 
but  limited  discussion,  restores  my  con¬ 
fidence  and  faith  in  the  integrity  of  con¬ 
gressional  agreement  to  have  full  debate. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  use 
of  braceros  only  for  farms  cultivating, 
harvesting,  and  processing  food  supplies. 
My  amendment  would  prevent  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  entry  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  for  farm  labor  in  cotton. 

The  joker  in  H.R.  2010  which  no  one 
has  noticed  and  which  nobody  wants  to 
talk  about  is  that  60  percent  of  the 
Mexican  nationals  or  60  percent  of  the 
braceros  work  on  the  cotton  farms.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  braceros  work  in  two 
States,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Some  work 
in  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
Since  this  program  started,  the  number 
of  braceros  has  risen  from  107,000  to 
437,000  in  1959.  In  1960,  it  was  315,000; 
60  percent  of  these  Mexican  nationals  are 
working  on  cotton  farms  and  not  on  food 
farms  which  are  producing  the  lettuce, 
the  tomatoes,  the  grapes,  the  legumes. 
These  are  the  perishables,  and  from  my 
investigation,  these  are  the  farms  which 
need  braceros.  Not  so  with  cotton  farms 
because  they  can  mechanize  it  and  do  not 
need  these  braceros. 

Read  the  report  on  this  bill  and  you 
will  find  no  specific  justification  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  bracero  program  on  the  cot¬ 
ton  farms.  You  will  only  find  a  plea  and 
a  justification  for  braceros  on  the  food 
farms.  Does  it  make  any  sense  to  im¬ 
port  Mexican  braceros  to  produce  a  crop 
which  is  in  surplus,  which  costs  our 
Government  millions  of  dollars  in  price 
supports  and  which  we  must  subsidize 
when  we  export  cotton  to  meet  foreign 
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competition?  What  is  the  cost  to  us  in 
the  United  States  to  increase  cotton  pro¬ 
duction?  Last  year  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  paid  a  total  of  $31.9  million 
for  storage  of  cotton  alone.  CCC  paid  to 
the  farmers  in  fiscal  year  1960  for  cot¬ 
ton  $1,425  million,  and  realized  a  loss 
in  the  price  support  program  of  $212 
million.  Our  Government  subsidized 
cotton  exports  to  the  extent  of  $253  mil¬ 
lion  in  1960.  In  1961,  the  Government 
is  increasing  the  export  subsidy  and  that 
it  is  estimated  that  cotton  production 
will  exceed  our  domestic  needs  by  over  7 
million  and  this  will  cost  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  export  subsidies  an  addi¬ 
tional  $325  million.  We  need  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  approximately  8  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cotton  farmers  will  produce  from  13 
to  15  million.  The  new  export  subsidy 
will  be  8V2  cents  a  pound  to  compete  in 
the  world  markets.  Because  we  are  ex¬ 
porting  over  200  thousand  braceros  to 
work  on  the  cotton  farms,  we  are  causing 
and  bringing  about  a  surplus,  whose  cost 
of  storage  costs  and  distribution  costs, 
must  be  met  by  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

I  want  to  make  one  fact  crystal  clear. 
As  a  result  of  my  inspection  in  California 
and  in  Arizona,  and  in  my  investigation 
on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
Agriculture,  I  can  state  without  fear  of 
being  successfully  contradicted  that  the 
wages  in  California  are  reasonable,  that 
the  braceros  are  needed  there  for  the 
harvesting,  the  processing,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  supplies.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  there  is  no  need  for  braceros  on  the 
cotton  farms  which  serves  the  public  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  the  private  interests  of 
the  cotton  farmers.  The  following  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  where  the  bulk  of  the 
braceros  work.  They  work  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and 
Arkansas.  In  1960,  Texas  used  122,800; 
California,  113,000;  Arkansas,  27,400; 
Arizona,  19,300;  and  New  Mexico,  10,400. 
The  bracero  program  has  served  a  need. 
It  has  had  harmful  effects  upon  the 
American  economy  by  depressing  wages 
of  the  domestic  workers.  It  is  causing 
our  gold  supply  to  leave  this  country  to 
the  extent  of  $120  million  a  year,  which 
the  Mexican  workers  earn  on  American 
farms.  It  is  costing  the  Government  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  obtain  a  surplus  in  cotton. 

For  these  simple  and  substantial 
reasons,  the  bracero  program  should  be 
discontinued  in  the  production  of  cotton 
on  American  farms.  I  trust  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  pass. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
were  approved  by  this  body  it  would 
really  amount  to  punitive  action  against 
a  great  segment  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
had  come  before  our  subcommitte  and 
discussed  his  amendment.  I  wish  he  had 
come  before  the  full  committee  and 
given  us  his  views.  He  did  not  appear 
and  urge  for  any  such  amendment  as 
this. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  wants 
the  braceros  to  be  used  for  one  type  of 


program  and  not  for  another.  It  is 
essential  that  we  do  have  the  necessary 
labor  supply  for  use  in  the  cultivation 
and  harvest  of  fruit  crops  as  well  as 
fiber  crops. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  have  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  yield;  I  am  sorry. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
in  August  of  1959,  1,100,000  fewer  bales 
of  cotton  were  produced  than  were 
needed  in  this  country  for  domestic  use 
and  for  export.  In  1960  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  prevailed;  we  grew  a  million  fewer 
bales  in  1960  than  was  necessary  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 

Our  cotton  supply  has  dwindled  in 
recent  years.  We  have  just  barely 
enough  to  make  ends  meet  now,  and  we 
do  not  have  any  appreciable  cotton 
surplus. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Regardless  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  supply  situation  would  not  the 
adoption  of  the  Santangelo  amendment 
be  an  open  invitation  to  return  to  the 
old  wetback  situation  both  in  the  matter 
of  cotton  production  and  fruits  and 
vegetables? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  situation 
would  be  brought  back  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  were  adopted.  In  1953  a  mil¬ 
lion  wetbacks  were  apprehended.  Last 
year  there  were  only  a  little  over  29,000. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  be 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Santangelo]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Santangelo) 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan,  of 
California:  To  amend  section  509  of  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  509.  The  number  of  workers  which 
may  be  made  available  under  this  title  shall, 
effective  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1961,  be  reduced  by  33  percent  of  the 
total  made  available  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  in  no  event  will  any  worker  be 
made  available  under  this  title  for  employ¬ 
ment  after  June  30,  1964.” 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
evils  inherent  in  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  are  apparent  to  everyone— even 
to  the  proponents  of  H.R.  2010.  The 
very  fact  that  there  is  no  bill  before 
Congress  which  would  make  Public  Law 
78  a  permanent  part  of  the  American 
agricultural  scene  is  mute  evidence  of 
this  truth. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  however,  contains  no  provi¬ 
sions  for  correcting  the  abuses  of  Public 
Law  78,  or  for  setting  a  termination  date 
on  a  program  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
temporary  measure. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  claim  that 
American  agriculture  is  dependent  upon 
Mexican  labor.  What  they  really  mean 
is  that  American  farmers  who  use  for- 
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eign  labor  have  been  unwilling  to  offer 
wages  and  working  conditions  which 
would  appeal  to  domestic  farm  workers 
and,  therefore,  have  forced  the  domestics 
to  look  for  work  elsewhere,  or  go  on  pub¬ 
lic  relief.  Throughout  the  years,  these 
growers  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
Government  owes  them  a  labor  force. 

Only  one  group,  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
its  bracero  using  satellites,  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  H.R.  2010.  On  the  other 
hand,  Protestant  and  Catholic  Church 
groups,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  National  Consumers  League  and 
many  other  organizations  of  responsible 
citizens,  have  testified  against  this  bill. 

The  same  groups  have  expressed  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  safeguards  proposed  by 
the  administration;  safeguards  which 
squarely  face  the  implications  of  Public 
Law  78.  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
Goldberg,  in  fact,  has  warned  bracero- 
using  growers  that  unless  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  these  safeguards,  they 
may  find  themselves  without  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  78  at  all. 

I  for  one  believe  that  since  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  amendments  were  not 
adopted,  the  program  should  be  ter- 
minted  immediately.  The  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposals  were  moderate  in  their 
approach.  They  would  have  alleviated 
many  of  the  abuses  inherent  in  Public 
Law  78  by,  first,  providing  greater  pro¬ 
tection  for  domestic  workers  against 
adverse  effects  resulting  from  the  mass 
importation  of  Mexican  nationals;  and, 
second,  clarifying  the  rules  so  that  the 
Labor  Department  may  administer  the 
program  in  a  manner  equitable  to  both 
employers  and  workers. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  even 
the  administration’s  position  did  not  get 
to  the  roots  of  the  problem.  I  believe 
that  a  further  amendment  must  be 
offered  which  would  provide  for  the 
final  termination  of  Public  Law  78. 
Growers  who  have  become  dependent 
on  Mexican  labor  will  never  set  about 
solving  their  problems  until  they  are 
given  notice  that  the  program  is  run¬ 
ning  out — until  they  are  informed  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  Mexican  farm 
labor  will  no  longer  be  available  to 
them. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  an 
amendment  which  would  phase  this  pro¬ 
gram  out  over  a  period  of  3  years, 
which  would  reduce  by  one -third  the 
number  of  Mexican  nationals  available 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  which  in  no 
event  would  make  Mexican  nationals 
available  for  employment  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  after  June  30,  1964. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should 
make  it  public  policy  to  accomplish  in 
agriculture  what  we  have  already  ac¬ 
complished  in  other  sectors  of  our  econ¬ 
omy — the  restoration  of  respect  and  dig¬ 
nity  based  on  good  wages,  good  working 
conditions,  and  steady  employment  for 
the  men  and  women  who  labor  for  hire 
on  U.S.  farms.  The  time  has  come  when 
agriculture,  the  Nation’s  largest  indus¬ 
try,  should  seek  ways  and  means  of  dis¬ 
continuing  its  dependence  on  poverty 
both  at  home  and  in  Mexico  to  satisfy 
its  labor  needs. 

We  will  never  accomplish  this  goal 
until  the  infamous  Mexican  farm  labor 
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program  is  finally  put  to  rest.  Only  then 
will  economic  pressure  force  bracero  us¬ 
ing  growers  to  seek  and  find  real  solu¬ 
tions  to  their  labor  problems. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Cohelan. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im¬ 
portant  question  that  faces  this  commit¬ 
tee  is,  Will  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  make  any 
more  domestic  workers,  a  single  one, 
available  to  harvest  the  crops  of  this 
Nation?  It  will  not. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  would  happen  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted.  First, 
you  would  have  30  percent  fewer  farm¬ 
workers  to  harvest  the  crops.  You  would 
cause  great  economic  distress  on  the 
part  of  the  small  farmers  because  those 
farmers  hold  small  allotments.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  farmer  with  a  small  cotton 
allotment  cannot  buy  an  $8,000  one-row 
cottonpicker  to  harvest  his  cotton.  He 
has  to  do  it  by  hand  labor. 

In  1958  the  farmers  of  New  Mexico 
spent  $5,000  between  January  1  of  1958 
and  June  1,  1958,  in  an  extensive  effort 
to  recruit  domestic  workers.  We  went 
to  Oklahoma,  we  went  to  Missouri,  we 
went  to  Texas,  we  went  to  Arizona,  we 
scoured  the  Indian  reservations  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  In  all,  we  inter¬ 
viewed  741  workers.  We  offered  jobs  to 
over  600  of  them.  We  got  120  accept¬ 
ances.  We  paid  the  transportation  of  60 
of  these  workers  from  their  homes  to 
New  Mexico.  They  were  the  only  ones 
of  the  120  that  showed  up  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  farms  in  New  Mexico.  We  paid 
their  way.  Five  weeks  later  we  only  had 
one  worker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
four  consultants  appointed  by  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  to 
advise  him  on  the  operation  of  Public 
Law  78  have  been  attacked  by  growers 
and  their  lobbies,  as  well  as  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  influenced  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  reason  for  these  attacks  is  that 
this  group  of  consultants  has  the 
temerity  to  suggest  in  their  report  to  the 
Secretary  that  citizen  farm  workers  have 
as  many  rights  as  alien  contract  work¬ 
ers.  Such  a  concept,  according  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  its  bracero 
using  friends,  is  not  only  presumptious, 
it  is  also  un-American. 

According  to  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  American  corporate  growers 
with  as  many  Mexican  nationals  as  they 
want — whether  they  need  them  or  not 
and  with  no  strings  attached.  The 
Farm  Bureau  also  believes  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  should  see  to 


it  that  a  farm  placement  service  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  growers  at  public  expense — or 
rather,  at  the  expense  of  industrial  em¬ 
ployers.  In  other  words,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  wants  the  Congress  to 
pass  H.R.  2010. 

This  bill  extends  Public  Law  78  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  safeguards  recommended 
by  the  consultants  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Because  the  consultants  report  re¬ 
ceived  so  little  consideration  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendations  it  contained,  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  have  been  included  in  H.R. 
6032,  the  administration  bill,  introduced 
by  Representative  Coad  of  Iowa.  These 
recommendations  are  designed  to  protect 
citizen  farmworkers  against  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  from  the  importation  of  Mexican 
nationals,  and  to  gradually  eliminate  the 
use  of  foreign  labor  on  farms.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

First.  Mexican  nationals  should  be 
confined  to  crops  in  temporary  labor 
shortage  situations  and  to  unskilled  non¬ 
machine  jobs. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be  authorized  to  establish  wage  rates  for 
Mexicans  at  prevailing  levels  in  the  area 
or  in  the  closest  similar  area  for  like 
work,  and  at  no  less  than  a  rate  necessary 
to  avoid  adverse  effect  on  domestic  wage 
rates. 

Third.  The  Secretary  should  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  insure  active  competition 
among  employers  for  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  U.S.  workers  by  being  empowered 
to  refuse  to  certify  employment  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  unless  (a)  employers  have  made 
positive  and  direct  recruitment  efforts  to 
obtain  U.S.  workers;  (b)  employment 
conditions  offered  are  equal  to  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  other  employers  in  the  area 
who  successfully  recruit  and  retain  U.S. 
workers;  (c)  U.S.  workers  are  provided 
benefits  equivalent  to  those  provided 
Mexican  workers;  and  (d)  employers  of 
Mexicans  offer  and  pay  U.S.  workers 
wages  which  are  not  less  than  those  paid 
to  Mexicans. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  set  up  standards  for  judging 
adverse  effects  resulting  from  employ¬ 
ing  Mexicans  based  on  wages,  earnings 
and  employment  trends  information. 

Unless  these  minimum  protections  are 
afforded  U.S.  farmworkers,  Public  Law 
78  should  not  be  extended  at  all.  Cer¬ 
tainly  H.R.  2010,  which  is  a  bully’s  club 
to  better  an  already  depressed  group  of 
American  laborers,  should  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  271,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am,  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Reifel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
2010  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  231,  nays  157,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  53] 

YEAS — 231 


Abbitt 

Fascell 

Laird 

Abernethy 

Findley 

Landrum 

Adair 

Fisher 

Langen 

Albert 

Flynt 

Lankford 

Alexander 

Forrester 

Latta 

Alger 

Fountain 

Lennon 

Andersen, 

Frazier 

Lipscomb 

Minn. 

Frelinghuysen 

McCulloch 

Anderson,  111. 

Friedel 

McDonough 

Andrews 

Garland 

McFall 

Arends 

Gary 

Mclntire 

Ashbrook 

Gathings 

McMillan 

Ashmore 

Glenn 

McSween 

Asplnall 

Goodell 

McVey 

Auchincloss 

Grant 

MacGregor 

Avery 

Griffin 

Magnuson 

Ayres 

Gross 

Mahon 

Baldwin 

Gubser 

Mailliard 

Bates 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Battin 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Matthews 

Beermann 

Haley 

May 

Belcher 

Hall 

Meader 

Bell 

Halleck 

Merrow 

Berry 

Harding 

Miller,  Clem 

Betts 

Hardy 

Miller, 

Blatnik 

Harris 

George  P. 

Boggs 

Harrison,  Va. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Bolton 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Mills 

Bow 

Harsha 

Minshall 

Boykin 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Montoya 

Breeding 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Moorehead, 

Bromwell 

Hebert 

Ohio 

Brooks,  La. 

Hemphill 

Morris 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Herlong 

Moss 

Broomfield 

Hiestand 

Murray 

Brown 

Hoeven 

Natcher 

Broyhill 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Nelsen 

Bruce 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Norblad 

Burleson 

Horan 

Norrell 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Hosmer 

Nygaard 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

O’Brien,  N.Y. 

Casey 

Hull 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Chenoweth 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Ostertag 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Passman 

Colmer 

Jennings 

Perkins 

Cooley 

Johansen 

Peterson 

Cramer 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pfost 

Dague 

Johnson,  Md. 

Pilcher 

Davis, 

Jonas 

Pillion 

James  C. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pirnie 

Davis,  John  W. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Poage 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Judd 

Poff 

Dawson 

Keith 

Quie 

Dole 

Kilburn 

Ray 

Dominick 

Kilday 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Dorn 

Kilgore 

Riehlman 

Dowdy 

King,  N.Y. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Elliott 

King,  Utah 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Ellsworth 

Kitchin 

Robison 

Everett 

Kornegay 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Evins 

Kyi 

Roudebush 
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Rousselot 

Smith,  Va. 

Vinson 

Rutherford 

Springer 

Wallhauser 

St.  George 

Stafford 

Watts 

Saund 

Stephens 

Weaver 

Schadeberg 

Stubblefield 

Weis 

Schenck 

Taylor 

Westland 

Scherer 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whalley 

Schneebeli 

Teague,  Tex. 

Whitten 

Schwelker 

Thompson,  La. 

Wickersham 

Scott 

Thompson,  Tex.Widnall 

Seely-Brown 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Williams 

Selden 

Thornberry 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Short 

Trimble 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Shriver 

Tuck 

Wright 

Sikes 

Tupper 

Young 

Sisk 

Ullman 

Younger 

Smith,  Calif. 

Utt 

Smith,  Miss. 

Van  Zandt 
NAYS — 157 

Addabbo 

Fogarty 

Morse 

Addonizio 

Fulton 

Mosher 

Anfuso 

Gallagher 

Moulder 

Ashley 

Garmatz 

Multer 

Bailey 

Giaimo 

Murphy 

Baker 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Baring 

Goodling 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Barrett 

Granahan 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Barry 

Gray 

O’Konski 

Bass,  N.H. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Olsen 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Neill 

Beckworth 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Halpern 

Pelly 

Bennett,  Mich.  Hansen 

Philbin 

Boland 

Healey 

Pike 

Brademas 

Hechler 

Price 

Bray 

Holifield 

Pucinski 

Brewster 

Holland 

Rabaut 

Burke,  Ky. 

Holtzman 

Randall 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Reifel 

Byrne,  Pa. 

J  ensen 

Reuss 

Cahill 

Joelson 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Carey 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rodino 

Chiperfield 

Karsten 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Church 

Karth 

Rooney 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

Roosevelt 

Coad 

Kearns 

Rostenkowski 

Cohelan 

Kee 

Ryan 

Collier 

King.  Calif. 

St.  Germain 

Conte 

Kirwan 

Santangelo 

Cook 

Kluczynski 

Saylor 

Corbett 

Kowalski 

Schwengel 

Corman 

Lane 

Scranton 

Cunningham 

Lesinski 

Shelley 

Curtin 

Lindsay 

Shipley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Loser 

Sibal 

Daddario 

McCormack 

Siler 

Daniels 

McDowell 

Slack 

Delaney 

Macdonald 

Smith,  Iowa 

Denton 

Machrowicz 

Spence 

Derounian 

Mack 

Steed 

Derwinski 

Madden 

Stratton 

Diggs 

Marshall 

Sullivan 

Dingell 

Martin,  Mass. 

Taber 

Donohue 

Mason 

Thomas 

Doyle 

Mathias 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dulski 

Michel 

Toll 

Dwyer 

Milliken 

Tollefson 

Fallon 

Moeller 

Vanik 

Farbstein 

Monagan 

Yates 

Feighan 

Moore 

Zablockl 

Fenton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Flood 

Morgan 

NOT  VOTING— 

-45 

Alford 

Durno 

Powell 

Becker 

Edmondson 

Rains 

Blitch 

Finnegan 

Riley 

Bolling 

Fino 

Roberts 

Bonner 

Ford 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Gavin 

Sheppard 

Cederberg 

Hays 

Staggers 

Celler 

Henderson 

Van  Pelt 

Chamberlain 

Inouye 

Walter 

Chelf 

Kelly 

Wharton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Keogh 

Whitener 

Dent 

Knox 

Willis 

Devine 

Libonati 

Winstead 

Dooley 

Morrison 

Zelenko 

Downing 

Osmers 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh 
against. 

Mr.  Durno  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 
Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 
Mr.  Knox  for,  with  Mr.  Zelenko  against. 
Mr.  Gavin  for,  with  Mr.  Fino  against. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  for,  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 
Mr.  Dooley  for,  with  Mr.  Libonati  against. 
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Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  for,  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Becker  against. 

Mr.  Alford  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Riley  for,  with  Mr.  Finnegan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Winstead  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
jpassed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tfte  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  SMJTH  of  Mississippi/  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  511  am  recorded 
as  having  failed  to  answer  to  ray  name. 
I  was  present'  ,  and  answered  to  my 
name.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  anja  the  Journal 
be  corrected  accordingly^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the/ gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  15 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  whenXthe 
House  ^ajourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to' 
the7  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  call  of  Cal¬ 
endar  Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  53,  a  quorum  call,  I  am  recorded  as 
absent.  I  was  present  and  answered  to 
my  name.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  Record  and  Journal  be 
corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  4  OF  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
call  up  House  Resolution  276,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and/ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoptiofi  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to/move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the/State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  ffi  the  bill  (H.R. 
6094)  to  amend  section  4  of/the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the/bill,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendnient  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fpr  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  a/d  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such/amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted/and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ment/ thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
m y 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
'yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  276 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6094,  a  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  provides  for  a  straight  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6094  is  to  increase 
the  ceiling  on  appropriations  for  salar¬ 
ies  which  may  be  granted  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  from  the  present 
$345,000  to  $2  million.  The  ceiling  was 
established  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  and  has  not  been  changed  in  the 
intervening  years. 

The  bill  was  based  on  a  request  made 
of  the  Congress  by  President  Kennedy 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations.  President  Kennedy 
asked  that  the  ceiling  on  salaries  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Employment  Act  be  elimi¬ 
nated  leaving  to  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tions  machinery  of  Congress  to  decide 
each  year  what  sums  are  required  to 
support  the  expanding  work  of  the 
?uncil. 

Ir.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  276. 

Mr>Speaker,  I  now  yield  30  minutes  of 
my  tirrte  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  suchNtime  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  explained  the  rule,  making  in 
order  consideration  of  this  bill,  which  is 
a  very  simple  one.  It  would  increase 
from  $345,000  to  $2\million  the  amount 
the  Council  of  Econoqiic  Advisers  may 
spend  each  year  as  the\otal  cost  of  that 
operation. 

Originally  the  bill  as  inti'oduced  called 
for  authorization  of  am.  unlimited 
amount;  or  in  other  words,  itVould  pro¬ 
vide  that  any  amount  which  niight  be 
appropriated  could  be  spent.  ThiV might 
mean,  of  course,  mean  any  amount  re¬ 
quested  in  the  budget  for  this  operation. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  con¬ 
sidering  the  bill,  I  felt  very  strongly 
there  should  be  some  limitation  placed' 
by  our  legislative  committee  as  a  ceiling 
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there  must  be  adequate  safeguards  in 
the  bill  to  make  it  function  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  broad  and  commendable 
^purposes  stated  in  the  preamble.  If  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  farmers  a 
voice  in  writing  legislation,  we  should 
guarantee  that  this  will  be  done  in  fact. 

Concern  that  this  may  not  actually 
be  the\ase  is  expressed  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Report  of  Wallaces  Parmer  for  May 
6,  1961.  A.  part  of  the  report  is  printed 
here:  \ 

Don’t  countVti  farmers  running  the  farm 
program  if  thexMll  passes.  All  the  talk  of 
farmer-elected  cohjmittees  calling  the  shots 
is  proving  to  be  juHt  that — talk. 

Farmers  will  be  asK«l  only  to  submit  nomi¬ 
nations.  Of  these,  thXsecretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  select  about  \  third  to  serve  on 
the  advisory  committee.X  Other  committee 
members  will  be  farm  organization  officials 
plus  one  or  more  consumeArepresentatives. 
And  If  the  advice  of  the  adX^ory  commit¬ 
tee  does  not  suit,  the  bill  allows\he  Secretary 
to  reject  it.  \ 

Then  why  bother  to  have  cohimittees? 
One  guess  is  that  USDA  intends  to  advertise 
the  committees  as  the  voice  of  farmer  A*  *  * 
largely  to  offset  somewhat  similar  claims  by 
the  Nation’s  largest  farm  organization's. 


The  Press  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1961 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splen¬ 
did  editorial  from  the  American  Banker 
of  May  10,  1961,  entitled  “The  Press  and 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Banker,  May  10,  1961] 
The  Press  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance-/ 

Editors  of  the  Nation  Fulsome  in  Pra use 

of  fdic  7 

Every  time  an  insured  bank  closes  /there 
is  an  outpouring  of  editorial  comment  in 
the  Nation’s  press.  The  closing /of  the 
Sheldon,  Iowa,  National  Bank,  following  dis¬ 
closure  of  an  embezzlement  of  more  than  $2 
million  was  no  exception.  Comment  is  al¬ 
most  uniformly  favorable,  viz/ 

“The  consolation  Sheldo/  residents  can 
have  is  that  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  observe  a  Government  agency  which 
operates  smoothly,  efficiently  and  very 
courteously,  and  treat/  individuals  as  if  they 
were  indeed  individuals  and  not  merely  a 
sort  of  nuisance.  */*  *  We  are  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  very  fine  relations  the  public 
is  having  with  the  FDIC  at  the  Sheldon  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  /here  is  a  great  deal  of  praise 
throughout  tne  community  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  work.’/— Sheldon  (Iowa)  Mail. 

"Another  demonstration  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  works  is  furnished  in  Sheldon, 
Iowa, 7  The  insurance  officials  were  right  be¬ 
hind  the  police  in  moving  into  the  bank 
wjalch  suffered  a  $2.1  million  loss  from  em¬ 
bezzlement.  *  *  *  An  entire  new  genera- 
'tion  of  Americans  has  grown  to  adulthood 
without  ever  having  seen  or  suffered  from  a 
run  on  a  bank.” — Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Examiner. 


"Thanks  to  the  FDIC,  Sheldon,  Iowa,  is 
■back  on  its  feet’  financially. 

"Economic  recovery  for  most  of  the  people 
in  Sheldon  was  swift,  thanks  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.” — United  Press- 
International  report  6  weeks  after  the 
Sheldon  National  Bank  closing. 

“Discovery  of  the  theft  ($2.1  million 
Sheldon  bank  defalcation)  did  not  create  a 
panic  among  depositors.  They  knew  they 
were  secure,  and  within  10  days  after  the 
bank  was  closed,  the  FDIC  began  paying  off 
in  fully  up  to  $10,000.  As  evidence  of  public 
calmness  and  confidence,  many  depositors 
took  the  money  they  received  and  went  up 
the  street  to  place  it  in  another  bank,  also 
insured  *  *  *.  This  is  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  nation’s  economy,  providing  an  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  against  a  run  on  a  bank  ever 
again.” — Henderson  (N.C.)  Dispatch. 

“It  takes  something  like  that  astounding 
$2  million  embezzlement  to  recall  that  for 
nearly  30  years,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur¬ 
ance  Corp.  has  stood  ready  to  reimburse  de¬ 
positors  up  to  $10,000.  Since  the  FDIC  law 
was  enacted,  there  have  been  439  bank  clos¬ 
ings,  and  99.7  percent  of  depositors  were 
covered  by  deposit  insurance.” — Newport 
(R.I.)  News.  / 

“This  importance  of  the  protection  a/ 
forded  bank  depositors  by  the  Federal  de¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation  has  been  dra¬ 
matically  demonstrated  in  the  collapse  of 
the  bank  at  Sheldon.” — Des  Moines /Iowa) , 
Register.  / 

\  “When  Money  Vanishes,  Federal  Bank 
Agency  Appears  Like  Magic. ’/New  York 
DaUy  News  headline  on  Sheldon,  Iowa,  post 
closing  report.  / 

“Tne  FDIC  is  probably  the  best  reason  for 
peopled  confidence  in  our  banking  system 
and  thesafety  of  their  naxmey  *  *  *.  When 
people  have  confidence/n  banks  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  danger  qf  panic. ’/-L.  A.  C.  in  the  Long 
Beach  (CalifS)  Independent. 

“Before  FDIC, /depositors  usually  lost 
money  if  a  bankSfailed.  *  *  *  Uneasy  depos¬ 
itors  could  caVsXa  run  on  strength  of  a 
rumor.  *  *  */HowAver,  the  FDIC  has 
changed  /l  thak.” — Champaign  (Ill.) 
Courier.  /  \ 

The  public,  speaking\hrough  its  newspa¬ 
per  andAnagazine  editorsVobviously  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  manner  inNwhich  the  FDIC 
opei/tes  to  protect  depositors’  interests. 

JL  step  in  the  direction  of \ducating  the 
public  with  regard  to  this  agency’s  efficient 
/unction  should  be  taken  by  banks  through 
utilizing  these  laudatory  comments  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  confidence  in  their  promotional 
efforts.  \ 


Nature  and  Directions  of  the  New  Frontu 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Midwest’s  notable  newspaper 
editors,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Heimlich,  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier,  set 
forth  some  interesting  views  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  after  his  return  from  the  recent 
editors’  meeting  in  Washington.  He 
titled  his  editorial  “The  Washington 
Scene,”  and  his  observations  are  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  Washington  Scene  / 
Something  of  the  shape,  nature,  and/lirec- 
tions  of  the  New  Frontier,  as  well/as  the 
problems  facing  the  United  States/>n  many 
fronts,  were  described  and  explained,  and  in 
some  cases  defended,  for  newspaper  editors 
of  the  United  States  at  twc/  meetings  in 
Washington  which  your  editor  was  privileged 
to  attend  over  a  span  of  a  week. 

Some  35  top  Washington  officials,  headed 
by  President  Kennedy /himself ,  gave  ad¬ 
dresses,  took  part  in  njmels  and  discussions, 
and  answered  questions,  first  before  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  t Be  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editor/  and  then  at  a  foreign 
policy  briefing  c/nference  conducted  by  the 
Department  of/State. 

A  great  deal  of  enlightment  was  provided 
the  editors/  Whether  or  not  they  agreed 
with  all  they  heard,  there  was  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  Xa  learn  firsthand  of  administration 
thinking  on  a  wide  variety  of  problems  fac¬ 
ing  t/e  Nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Thij/comphensive  backgrounding  is  bound  to 
pr/ve  useful  and  valuable.  Come  to  think 
/lout  it,  there  may  have  been  a  degree  of 
Attempted  brainwashing,  also. 

Washington  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
crises.  A  deep  sigh  or  frown  on  the  part  of 
a  high  official  can  only  be  a  sign  of  trouble 
and  next  morning  there  are  reports  of  new 
difficulties  and  top-level  decisions.  Nothing 
seems  very  clear  or  certain.  A  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  sized  up  this  situation  most  aptly,  it 
appeared,  when  he  remarked:  If  you  leave 
here  more  confused  than  when  you  came, 
perhaps  you  may  be  closer  to  reality. 

The  pervading  spirit  of  Government  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  atmosphere  they  created  breathed 
of  crises  and  urgency,  and  also  of  frustration 
and  uncertainty  in  some  respects.  The 
threat  posed  by  communism  overshadowed 
all  else.  What  to  do  about  it  was  on  about 
all  tongues. 

Some  of  us  who  attended  both  sessions 
heard  the  President  three  times  within  6 
days,  including  a  regular  Presidential  press 
conference.  In  addition  the  programs  in¬ 
cluded  six  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  vari¬ 
ous  administrators,  deputies,  assistants,  di¬ 
rectors  and  others  in  such  Departments  as 
State,  Defense,  aeronautics  and  space,  task 
forces,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  as  well 
as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

The  foreign  policy  conference  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  rules  which  forbade  attribu¬ 
tion  to  the  many  speakers.  However  since 
at  leats  one  Communist  correspondent  was 
present,  it  may  be  that  top  Reds  will  know 
more  about  who  said  what  than  Americans. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Cuba  and 
Laos  came  in  for  main  attention.  While 
Xome  things,  such  as  these,  were  described  as 
Wad,  there  was  the  intimation  that  they  may 
become  worse.  There  was  some  recrimina- 
tioir\as  to  who  goofed  on  Cuba,  with  inter- 
ested'parties  defending  themselves  and  their 
agencies.  One  held  there  had  been  some  bad 

miscalculations,  while  another  insisted  there 
had  been Nnone.  Just  what  did  happen,  or 
why,  never  was  explained. 

The  President  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  editors  when  he  promised  with 
reference  to  Cuba,  that  this  Nation  “will 
not  hesitate  in  meeting  its  primary  obliga¬ 
tions,  which  are  to\the  security  of  our  own 
Nation,”  whatever  thh  cost  or  peril  and  alone 
if  necessary.  He  appeared  well  informed, 
alert,  and  clear  on  all  questions.  At  a  time 
of  a  rising  crescendo  of  Criticism,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  undoubtedly  won  a  Xeat  deal  of  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  editors,  and'was  credited  in 
a  special  poll  with  having  jWformed  well 
thus  far.  \ 

The  President,  while  appearing,  confident 
generally,  also  gave  evidence  of  t/e  weight 
of  the  office  he  holds  and  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  goes  with  it,  in  special  relation 
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to  the  confusion  and  grave  situations  which 
exist  'today  in  the  world. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  speakers 
were  received  with  mixed  emotions  by  the 
bipartisan1  audiences. 

Two  Cabinet  members.  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Hodge\and  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold¬ 
berg,  declared  \fiat  the  country  seems  to  be 
pulling  out  of  the  recession.  Mr.  Goldberg, 
however,  appeared,  to  take  special  delight  in 
recounting  our  difficulties.  He  properly  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  country  should  know  the 
truth  about  our  econoltay,  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good,  but  went  furfber,  unnecessarily 
emphasizing  and  repeating  the  unfavorable 
factors,  it  seemed.  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  RibiconXglso  was  in  an 
argumentative  mood.  \ 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  also  sur¬ 
prised  us  by  citing  the  Nation  X.  shameful 
lack  in  education.  Further,  he  outlined  an 
extensive  Government  program  designed  to 
make  everyone  happy,  holding  we  cah  and 
must  fulfill  all  of  the  Nation’s  needs\  In 
this  connection  he  assured  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  adequate  revenue,  but  that  the 
main  question  is  how  the  billions  are  to  be 
spent.  Also,  he  shocked  not  a  few  editors 
when  he  stated  that  multibillion  deficits 
this  year  and  next  are  “not  a  cause  for 
alarm”  and  that  a  “modest  deficit"  is  re¬ 
quired  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Some  of  the  so-called  Republicans  who 
have  accepted  appointment  to  high  posts 
sounded  as  Democratic  in  some  of  their  ap¬ 
proaches  as  those  who  chose  them. 

Other  Cabinet  members — Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy — were  less  partisan  and  more  mod¬ 
erate  in  their  discussion  of  national  prob¬ 
lems,  it  seemed  to  this  observer. 

Highlighting  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  program  and  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  was 
the  President’s  declaration  on  Cuba,  pro¬ 
viding  a  sharp  break  with  our  former  stated 
position.  Earlier,  he  had  given  assurance 
that  U.S.  forces  would  not  be  used,  but  now 
he  has  opened  the  door  on  this  point. 

This  array  of  top  brass,  all  articulate 
spokesmen,  might  well  have  dazzled  the  edi¬ 
tors  in  some  ways,  but  we  doubt  that  the 
New  Frontier  gained  any  new  converts. 
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OP 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1961  / 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
essay  by  George  Duncan,  of  Test  Junior 
High  School.  This  winning  /*ssay  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Palladium-Itenf  and  Sun- 
Telegram  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  April 
16,  1961:  / 

Communism.:  Our  Active  Enemy 

(By  George  Duncan,  Test  Junior  High) 

Communism,  the  economic  theory  by 
which  all  of  the  property,  industry  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  products  are  controlled  by 
the  community  o/  society  as  a  whole,  is  a 
science  and  its  followers  consider  themselves 
scientists.  / 

Communisui  denies  God.  With  this  denial 
all  of  the  standards  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  all  ar  the  moral  laws  for  which  He 
stands,  smd  all  of  the  values  and  virtues 
which  .originate  with  God  are  completely 
destroyed. 


In  communism  man  is  a  body  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  terms  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  He  has  no  soul,  no  spirit,  and  no 
continuity  of  life. 

According  to  Karl  Marx,  the  originator  of 
communism,  the  perfect  government  would 
equally  distribute  all  of  the  income,  prop¬ 
erty  and  produce  among  its  members.  This 
government  would  be  spread  throughout  the 
world  by  force.  Numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  a  “Utopian”  com¬ 
munity,  none  have  suceeded. 

Although  Russia  is  said  to  have  had  a 
communistic  government  since  1917,  in 
order  to  make  is  succeed  and  I  use  succeed 
with  numerous  reservations,  many  of  the 
Marxist  theories  were  amended  and  now 
lean  toward  the  capitalistic  ideas. 

UNSCRUPULOUS  METHODS 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that  communism  is 
being  disseminated  throughout  our  country 
by  various  powers  using  low  and  unscrpu- 
lous  methods.  This  infiltration  has  become 
entrenched  in  our  religion,  education,  and 
government.  It  has  been  so  cleverly  carried 
out  that  we,  the  victims,  have  been  un¬ 
aware  of  its  occurrence, 
v  Most  people  think  only  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tX;k  in  the  communistic  conquest  of  the 
wol^d.  They  do  not  realize  that  right  now, 
in  our  own  country,  the  Communists  are 
making  their  most  forceful  and,  thus  far, 
most  successful  attack  on  the  American 
people.  Xhis  attack  is  on  our  students.  In 
some  of  out  schools  Communist  teachers  are 
trying  to  tukn  America’s  future  adults  into 
traitors  by  infilling  the  ideas  of  communion 
in  them  with  sly,  scarcely  perceptible  teach¬ 
ings  of  their  doctrine.  / 

whatVan  we  do?  / 

We  also  find  Comnaunist  speakers  attend¬ 
ing  youth  meetings  a\d  church /groups  at¬ 
tempting  to  convert  the  youtiy  of  America 
from  capitalism  to  comnmnum.  How  can 
I,  as  a  student,  differentiate  the  commu¬ 
nistic  teachings  imperceptibly  slipped  upon 
us  from  our  American  teaching?  How  can 
I  protect  myself?  /  \ 

You  might  wonder  yt hat  appeal  a  student 
could  find  in  the  principles  of  communism; 
however,  numerous/details  presented,  to  the 
student  can  produce  an  appealing  future. 
The  nature  of  this  appeal  is  that  the  student 
can  participaWln  the  conquest  of  the  world 
and,  later,  inr  a  program  to  change  human 
nature,  perfect  human  character  and  popuA 
late  the  entire  earth  with  a  new  quality  of 
personality. 

You  /night  consider  a  Communist  monop¬ 
oly  at  world  government  a  long  way  off; 
however,  it  is  very  near.  Not  long  ago  the 
United  States  was  told  that  its  next  genera¬ 
tion  would  live  under  a  communistic  gov- 
'emment. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  be  willfully  led  away 
from  our  American  government  and  princi¬ 
ples.  However,  I  repeat,  how  can  I  differen¬ 
tiate  the  communistic  teachings  from  our 
American  teachings?  I  devoutly  pray  for 
perception  to  see  the  truth. 


Continuation  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Program 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  11,  1961 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  2010),  a  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make  are  in  my  individual  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  not  as 
majority  leader.  Because  I  am  majority 
leader  I  do  not  completely  abdicate  all 
my  rights  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  can  remember  this  legislation 
through  the  years.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  we  were  fighting  to  bring  about  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  for  the  poor,  unfortunate 
Mexican  workers.  More  should  be  done. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
Americans. 

I  supported  this  legislation  in  the  past. 
I  recognized  the  necessity  for  it  in  past 
years.  But  our  fight  then  was  to  try  and 
have  the  Department  of  Labor  get  some 
authority  to  go  in  and  use  its  offices  to 
protect  human  beings,  Mexican  workers, 
who  were  being  exploited,  not  by  all  the 
farmers,  but  by  a  sufficient  number  so 
that  it  was  a  public  scandal.  Now  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  for  American 
workers. 

Those  who  favor  the  bill — and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  them — talk  about  the 
need  for  Mexican  workers.  That  is  not 
our  immediate  concern  today.  What  we 
are  concerned  about  today  is  to  try  and 
get  some  fair  consideration  given  to 
American  citizens. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  I  thought  might  solve  the 
situation,  in  trying  to  help  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  I  saw  it,  and  I  knew  it  would  arise 
today.  I  know  you  are  going  to  put 
your  bill  through.  You  are  going  to  win 
a  battle,  but  you  might  lose  a  war  later 
on.  Some  of  you  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  all  of  whom 
represent  agricultural  districts,  must 
recognize  that  sometimes  some  of  us 
Members  from  the  urban  districts  have 
a  thought.  I  have  a  1,000-percent  vot¬ 
ing  record  on  agriculture  and  I  do  not 
think  many  agricultural  Members  are 
able  to  say  that  they  have  a  1,000-per¬ 
cent  voting  record  on  .agriculture.  I  of¬ 
fered  a  single  amendment,  but  a  fair 
amendment.  What  was  the  substance 
of  it? 

*  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  em¬ 
ployer  unless  the  employer  has  made  and 
is  making  reasonable  efforts  to  attract  do¬ 
mestic  workers — 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Then  I 
give  some  criteria.  Then  I  add  a  para¬ 
graph  as  follows: 

Provided  further,  that  in  no  event  shall 
Mexican  workers  be  permitted  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  employer  who  is  paying  do¬ 
mestic  workers  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  for  the  activity  in  the  area. 

That  is  the  combined  effect  of  my 
amendment.  Yet  they  opposed  it.  They 
declined  it.  If  they  had  accepted  that 
amendment  we  would  not  have  been 
completely  satisfied,  but  the  bill  would 
have  gone  along.  Of  course  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  put  it  through,  but  later  on  there 
will  be  other  legislation  coming  up  and 
you  might  regret  that  you  rode  rough¬ 
shod  over  some  of  us  who  have  humani¬ 
tarian  considerations  in  our  minds,  who 
had  them  years  ago  for  the  Mexican 
worker  and  who  have  them  now  for  the 
American  worker. 
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You  are  going  to  bring  a  bill  out  of 
your  committee  in  the  near  future  en¬ 
titled  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  And 
what  is  a  part  of  the  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  bill?  One  part  is,  “to  af¬ 
ford  farmers  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
parity  of  income  with  other  economic 
groups.” 

I  am  for  that.  But  there  are  some  of 
us  today  who  are  trying  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  American  citizens,  who  are 
trying  to  get  economic  parity  for  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  in  connection  with  this  type 
of  work. 

So  where  are  you  going  to  be  when 
you  get  up? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  talking  now 
as  an  individual  member. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Will  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
state  what  he  thinks  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  that  he 
offered? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  amendment  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  That  is  my  understanding.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
CoadI.  We  conferred  on  this.  I  should 
like  to  ask  that  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  consulted  about  trying  to  draft 
one  simple  amendment  to  try  to  iron  out 
the  situation  for  the  House  purposes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  was  informed 
yesterday  in  the  presence  of  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  speaks  with  one  voice,  that  is, 
it  favors  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
only  if  it  is  amended,  and  that  includes 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  without  changing  his  po¬ 
sition  at  all,  if  this  amendment  had  been 
accepted  we  would  gladly  have  gone 
along. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  That  is  correct, 
if  the  administration  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  go  along 
with  this  if  the  administration  would  ac¬ 
cept  it,  but  I  hear  no  voice  from  the 
committee. 


Last  Chance  for  Unity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUBERT  K.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  invite  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
“Last  Chance/for  Unity,”  written  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Spangl,  founder  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Latex  Corp.,  of  Dover,  Del.  It  is 
a  mattei\of  public  record  that  Mr.  Spanel 
has  sought  to  alert,  times  without  num¬ 
ber,  tHe  whole  free  world  to  its  danger 
and/the  compelling  need  for  dedicated 
unity  among  its  member  nations,  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  those  threats. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 


on  March  21, 1961,  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21,  1961] 
Last  Chance  foe  Unity 
(By  A,  N.  Spanel,  chairman.  International 
Latex  Corp.) 

‘‘We  are  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit 
the  slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to 
which  this  Nation  has  always  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it 
wish  us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shaU  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend  or  oppose  any  foe,  in 
order  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of 
liberty.” 

This  inspiring  declaration  was  made  by 
President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress.  Rarely  in  recent  years  have  the 
American  people — as  well  as  their  friends 
and  enemies  throughout  the  world — heard 
a  pronouncement  so  firm,  clear  eyed  and 
courageous  from  a  President  of  the  United 
States. 

If  it  proves  a  portent  of  policy  and  actioi 
in  the  same  fearless  spirit,  the  forces 
freedom  may  at  last  seize  the  initiative/in 
the  historic  world  struggle,  now  hel(/  by 
our  monolithic  adversary. 

The  President’s  words  will  be  appraised, 
moreover,  in  the  light  of  significant  points 
le  underlined  in  his  inaugural  address.  The 
'  arid  will  recall  that  there  hg  renounced 
an\  self-delusion  as  to  the  extreme  gravity 
of  ^he  present  international  situation. 
“The\ide  of  events  has  been  running  out 
and  time  has  not  been  opr  friend,”  was  the 
way  he  put  it. 

Even  mere  important,  he  in  effect  re¬ 
jected  as  unrealistic  the  perennial  hope  that 
world  communism-yin  the  name  of  peace¬ 
ful  coexistenceV>r/ome  other  slogan  of  con¬ 
fusion — will  suddenly  give  up  its  inflexible 
goal  of  totalitarian  world  rule.  Referring 
to  Red  Russia:  ancTRed  China,  he  declared: 

“We  must’  never  be  lulled  into  believing 
that  either  power  his  \yielded  its  ambitions 
for  worm  dominationV-ambitions  which 
they  fp^cefully  restated  \iily  a  short  time 
ago.’ 

/e  implications  of  this ''essential  truth 
shc/uld  be  self-evident:  (1)  Those  Commu- 
ist  ambitions  cannot  be  wished  away  or 
£rgued  away;  they  can  only  be  curbed  and 
defeated  by  those  whom  they  \n clanger, 
which  means  all  non-Communist  Aviations 
and  peoples;  (2)  the  free  world  must  gen¬ 
erate  quickly— before  the  point  of  no  return 
is  reached — not  only  superior  military-eco¬ 
nomic  power  on  a  united  basis  but  an  un¬ 
swerving  determination  to  win  the  struggles 

And  if  these  imperatives  for  survival  are 
to  be  met,  the  central  and  indispensable 
condition  is  genuine  and  dedicated  free  world 
unity  which  can  only  exist  in  depth  and  in 
breadth.  As  we  have  emphasized  repeatedly 
in  these  columns,  “To  meet  the  challenge  of 
Communist  hordes  under  totalitarian  disci¬ 
pline,  we  need  a  free  world  unity  to  match.” 
For  the  continued  divisiveness  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World,  even  as  the  tide  of  events  runs 
out,  defies  all  reason  and  could  well  en¬ 
compass  our  annihilation. 

The  Communists  use  their  threats  and 
their  blandishments  on  the  Marxist  premise 
that  capitalist  nations,  among  themselves, 
have  no  friends,  no  enemies,  only  interests. 
For  their  leaders  from  Lenin  to  Khrushchev 
it  has  been  a  basic  principle  of  operation  in 
their  assault  on  our  world. 

It  must  be  refuted  and  frustrated,  not  in 
words  but  in  wisely  formulated  acts  and 
institutions  to  promote  true  unity  of  the 
nations  earmarked  by  the  Moscow-Peiping 
axis  for  conquest  and  burial,  whatever  the 
price  and  sacrifice.  On  April  7,  1959  we 
wrote : 


"The  Soviet  bloc  is  a  monolithic  entity. 
The  free  allies  are  at  best  a  collection  of 
strong-willed  individual  countries  arid  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  order  to  cope  with/the  life- 
and-death  menace  posed  by  the  Red  mono¬ 
lith,  we  have  no  alternative  bu*  to  provide 
a  voluntary  unity  to  match,  (only  by  pool¬ 
ing  more  of  its  resources,  brains,  and  skills 
and  facing  up  to  the  neaa  for  sacrifice — 
including  the  sacrifice  or  some  types  of 
sovereignty— can  the  fr^e  world  thwart  the 
Soviet  pattern  of  pills 

It  is  noteworthy  tjfat  General  de  Gaulle 
in  the  past  called  for  the  closest  harmony 
among  the  United/States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  wherever/  the  Communists  threat¬ 
ened  our  world/  He  was  misunderstood  and 
ignored.  Washington  and  London  failed  to 
grasp  that  such  a  leadership  union  would 
have  given/other  free  nations,  new  and  old, 
the  confidence  and  the  courage  to  stake  their 
destinies  on  the  freeworld  alliance 

Gen/ral  de  Gaulle  also  urged  that  the 
responsibilities  of  NATO  be  broadened  to 
include  areas  affecting  the  very  lives  of  its 
6mbers.  Again  he  was  misunderstood  and 
ignored — until  the  chaos  in  the  Congo  con- 
■  firmed  his  fears. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  West  Germany,  Dr.  Heinrich  von 
Brentano,  has  come  closer  to  this  view.  In 
an  article  in  the  current  Foreign  Affairs, 
though  he  disapproves  of  the  proposed  three- 
power  council,  he  does  agree  that  a  reor¬ 
ganized  NATO  must  extend  its  influence 
outside  of  Europe. 

NATO  and  the  whole  Western  World  must 
know  that  weaker  nations  generally  gravitate 
toward  the  strong;  and  that  historically, 
communism  feeds  on  the  fears  and  appease¬ 
ments  it  can  generate  in  its  divided  oppo¬ 
nents,  weakened  targets. 

Of  what  avail  a  stabilized  and  neutral¬ 
ized  Africa,  for  instance — even  if  the  mir¬ 
acle  were  achieved — if  in  the  process  the 
strength  of  our  European  allies  is  sapped, 
their  resolution  for  the  common  cause 
eroded?  The  resultant  disunity,  to  the  point 
of  driving  some  allies  to  seek  shelter  in  neu¬ 
tralist  delusions,  would  make  of  Africa  a 
time  bomb  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

“Support  any  friend  and  oppose  any  foe.” 

This  deceptively  simple  but  actually  pro¬ 
found  formula  advanced  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  offers  a  firm  guide  to  the  conduct  of 
free  men  in  a  free  world.  It  should  serve 
as  the  acid  test  of  every  specific  policy.  If 
adopted  by  common  consent  by  all  the  major 
free  powers,  it  could  cut  through  confusions 
and  self -destructive  quarrels  among  them. 

If  adhered  to  in  earnest  in  everything  in¬ 
volving  the  Communist  challenge,  it  would 
sustain  the  unity  of  the  free  world  essential 
to  victory  for  the  world  of  freedom. 


^S.  Relief  Program  and  Shortage  of 
Doctors  in  the  Congo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

hgnXjcarl  e.  mundt 

OF'^OUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  QF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThursdayrMay  11,  1961 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mn.  President,  during 
the  past  month  the  'publisher  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Areus-Leader,  Mr. 
John  A.  Kennedy  and  IMrs.  Kennedy, 
have  been  visiting  in  the  Congo,  survey¬ 
ing  the  conditions  in  that  lane 
Two  excellent  articles,  providing  us 
with  an  insight  into  the  many  problems 
which  confront  the  people  oK  this 
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troubled  nation,  have  been  written  by 
the  Kennedy’s  and  carried  in  the  Argus- 
Leader.\ 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  area 
of  the  world  to  the  international  scene, 

I  am  bringing  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  these  abides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  two  articles  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

U.S.  Relief  Program  Showing  Dramatic 
Results  in  Congo, 

(Editor’s  Note. — John  A.  Kennedy,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  and 
his  wife  serving  as  photographer,  spent  near¬ 
ly  2  months  in  the  Congo  in  1959.x  They 
have  just  concluded  another  survey  of 
conditions  in  that  chaotic  land. 

(By  John  A.  Kennedy) 

Leopoldville,  The  Congo. — Last  Januarj 
20  President  Kennedy  announced  his  foreign 
relief  program  to  help  needy  nations  to  help 
themselves. 

Yesterday  I  saw  that  plan  combined  with 
the  U.S.  food  for  peace  project  dramatically 
in  action. 

From  a  small  hill  not  far  from  the  Leopold¬ 
ville  Airport  we  watched  1,300  laborers  dig¬ 
ging  ditches  with  shovel  and  mattock  to 
drain  the  swamps  and  marshes. 

The  land  will  be  used  to  grow  cash  vege¬ 
table  crops  tb  be  sold  in  Leopoldville  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  wages  for  the  workers  come  from  the 
sale  of  U.S.  gift  surplus  flour  to  local 
bakeries. 

Earlier  I  had  visited  one  to  watch  Ameri¬ 
can  flour  sent  by  the  food  for  peace  admin¬ 
istration-headed  by  South  Dakota's  George 
McGovern — made  into  t'asty  loaves  of  bread. 

The  third  shipment  of  1,400  tons  of  Ameri¬ 
can  surplus  flour  arrived  at  Matadi  port  this 
weekend.  The  first  700  tons  reached  the 
Congo  March  16,  the  second  reported  ready 
for  unloading  March  28. 

The  flour  gift  is  distributed  under  U.N. 
supervision  in  a  three-way  deal  approved  by 
the  Congolese  and  U.S.  Governments.  It 
helps  meet  a  serious  shortage  in  this  troubled 
republic  and  also  curtails  unemployment. 
tired  of  red  label 

The  flour  arrived  just  in  time.  In  fact, 
for  a  few  days  there  was  none  to  supply  the 
bakeries.  U.S.  Ambassador  Clare  Timberlake 
had  urged  speed  in  its  shipment  because 
Western  people  here  had  grown  weary  of  the 
earlier  Russian  Red  Star  labeled  flour  bags 
that  had  been  the  source  of  their  bread, 
under  the  then  premier  Lumumba. 

The  U.N.  sells  the  flour  to  importers  oiy'a 
quota  basis,  established  and  approved/ by 
U.N.  and  Congo  authorities. 

The  importers  in  turn  sell  to  local/£>akers 
at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  All 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  are/deposited 
in  a  special  account  in  the  Central  Bank 
drawn  on  to  finance  many  public  work  proj¬ 
ects  jointly  started  by  a  U.N.  team  and  Con¬ 
golese  officials.  This  helps  to/tem  the  grow¬ 
ing  tide  of  unemployed/  caused  by  the 
brakdown  of  normal  conyhercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  following  the  explosive 
independence  emergence  of  July  1960. 

MARSH/S  DRAINED 

The  draining  of/the  Stanley  Pool  marshes 
for  conversion  hfto  truck  gardening  is  the 
first  of  these  Public  works  projects.  The 
plan,  original#  started  by  the  colonial  Bel¬ 
gians,  was  interrupted  when  they  lost  the 
Congo. 

This  reclamation  is  combined  flood  con¬ 
trol  anti  ditch  drainage  providing  vegetable 
growing  land  for  Leopoldville  needs  because 
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soil  in  surrounding  areas  is  generally  un¬ 
suitable  for  gardening. 

The  area  is  15  miles  above  the  capital  and 
embraces  30,000  acres,  80  of  which  already 
are  in  production  of  maize,  manioc,  and 
other  basic  needs. 

DIKES  STRENGTHENED 

The  dikes  along  the  drainage  ditches  are 
reinforced  by  revetting  with  mattresses  of 
young  trees  and  strong  reeds  filled  with 
palm  leaves  to  keep  the  banks  from  caving 
in — somewhat  similar  to  the  early  U.S.  Army 
Engineers  protection  of  the  Missouri  River 
in  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century  in 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Surplus  vegetation  was  being  burned  off 
when  we  were  there.  Congolese  laborers 
were  cutting  trees  with  their  machetes. 
Others  were  tying  the  mattresses  while  the 
rest  were  digging  the  drainage  ditches. 

From  our  hillside  vantage  point  we  were 
not  bothered  by  mosquitoes  and  tsetse  flies 
that  swarm  in  the  swamps  where  1,900  men 
were  laboring  below. 

Up  to  the  end  of  February  the  U.N.  spent 
jibout  $200,000  for  this  project.  Practically 
11  the  money  went  for  wages,  but  now  the 
HN.  appropriation  is  exhausted. 

And  here  is  where  the  proceeds  of  the 
American  gift  flour  came  to  the  rescue. 

TO  MEET  NEEDS  ' 

In  addition  to  giving  needed  work  for 
1,900  meflr- much  like  our  public  works> 
projects  of  the  1930’s — they  expect  to  pro/ 
duce  all  thex  vegetables  needed  for  mett 
politan  Leopoldville  which  now  are  flow/  in 
often  from  Europe  or  other  areas  of  Africa. 

The  pilot  project,  now  being  drain/a,  will 
be  ready  for  planting  next  month—/!,  and  a 
big  if— they  can  obtain  seeds  frojn  abroad. 
It  will  give  permanent  employment  eventu¬ 
ally,  the  sponsors  hope,  to  thousands  of  men. 

Since  the  Stanley  Pool  Aareal  is  the  breed¬ 
ing  ground  of  mosquitoes  Ji/ir  Leopoldville, 
the  authorities  feel  it  wil/greatly  improve 
health  conditions  in  the  capital' 

Nary  a  Native  Doctor  in  Vast\Land  of 
Up/eaval 

(By  John  A.  Kennedy) 

Leopold viLLE./dVhen  the  Belgians  jxulled 
out  of  the  Congo  last  July,  there  was  not  a 
single  Congolese  medical  doctor  in  this  vast 
country.  /  \ 

And  on#  50  students  now  in  the  new ' 
medical  /college  at  Louvanium  University 
here  a/ the  only  pipeline  to  supply  Congo¬ 
lese  health  supervision  in  the  future. 

Tins  medical-health  picture  perhaps  dra¬ 
matically  points  up  the  problems  of  the 
ongo — and  for  that  matter  similar  difficul¬ 
ties  already  present  or  certain  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  the  emerging  of  the  new  Afri¬ 
can  nations  today. 

NOT  ALL  THE  WAY 

Experts  say  the  people  just  can’t  all  go 
back  to  see  the  sorcerers  and  witch  doctors 
of  the  past— though  these  mysticists  still 
prevail  in  a  large  part  of  the  uncivilized 
areas  of  the  bush  and  jungle. 

On  Independence  Day,  there  were  761  Bel¬ 
gian  doctors.  After  the  uprisings,  only  150 
remained  and  those  were  mostly  in  the  big 
cities  to  care  for  13  million  Congolese  and 
4  million  more  in  Belgian  administered 
Ruanda  Urundi. 

The  departing  medicos  took  with  them 
the  technicians.  X-ray  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
perts,  leaving  only  a  very  few  to  help  man 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

Under  Belgian  rule,  according  to  Dr.  M. 
Bellerive,  senior  U.N.  medical  consultant 
who  had  visited  the  Congo  several  times  be¬ 
fore  as  World  Health  Organization  expert, 
medical  care  of  natives  in  hospitals  and  dis¬ 
pensaries  had  been,  perhaps,  the  best  and 
most  complete  of  any  nation  in  black  Africa. 

With  the  aid  of  hurriedly  recruited  Red 


Cross  teams,  the  U.N.  chief  has  been  able 
only  to  partially  reorganize  the  nation’s 
health  setup. 

AT  LEAST  15  YEARS 

Dr.  Bellerive’s  most  optimistic  guess 
that  it  will  take  at  least  15  years  before  the 
Congolese  can  get  along  without  foreign  doc¬ 
tors — if  then. 

Through  the  Red  Cross,  Dr.  Belleriv4  tried 
to  get  130  doctors  immediately,  /of  this 
number,  72  have  arrived.  In  addition  to 
medicos,  public  health  advisory / reams  were 
assigned  to  each  of  the  six  p/ovinces  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  doctor,  one  sai/tary  engineer, 
and  a  public  health  expert. 

The  Belgians  fortunately  had  medical 
stores  which  they  believed  adequate  for  1  y2 
years  in  the  event  the  Congo  was  cut  off  by 
another  world  war.  TKe  first  6  months  since 
July  drew  heavily  bn  this  stock  but  Dr. 
Bellerive  says  they /re  not  too  desperate  on 
this  score  at  present.  But  Sister  Eloardo  of 
Katambo  Hospital  reports  that  her  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  are  running  very  low. 

“The  big  pfoblem  today,”  the  WHO  chief 
said,  "is  what  can  we  do  in  the  future  be¬ 
cause  the/Red  Cross  doctors  are  planning  to 
leave  in  /un e?” 

TO  SCHOOL  IN  FRANCE 

The  U.N.  already  has  sent  61  medical  as¬ 
sistants  to  France  who  have  been  accepted 
iptto  schools  with  the  understanding  that 
addition  to  the  3  years  in  these  institu¬ 
tions,  the  students  at  the  same  time  will 
make  up  their  deficiencies  in  the  basic 
sciences.  By  comparative  training,  that 
would  rank  between  an  intern  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  nurse. 

If  they  do  not  pass  the  French  medical 
exams — which  are  tough — they  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Congo  as  supermedical  assist¬ 
ants.  The  first  reports  from  five  French 
universities  are  quite  good.  It  is  the  hope 
of  Dr.  Bellerive  to  send  20  more  medical  as¬ 
sistants  to  school  this  year.  The  World 
Health  Organization  is  picking  up  the  tab. 
They  also  have  worked  out  a  full  program 
for  public  health  doctors  with  about  1,000 
students. 

Some  Swiss  medical  schools  are  also  train¬ 
ing  natives  but  the  small  supply  of  medical 
assistants  here  is  so  badly  needed  to  help 
to  at  least  partially  preserve  the  Congo’s 
health  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  let  them 
leave  the  country. 

In  3  years  time  this  group  of  Congolese 
will  form  the  backbone  of  the  country’s 
ealth  service  and  will  be  augmented  by 
graduates  from  the  relatively  newly  formed 
medical  school  at  Leopoldville — Louvanium 
University. 

COOL  RECEPTION 

Dr.  Bellerive  reported  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in\£ie  placing  of  doctors  after  they 
arrive. 

Kivu,  froth  where  most  of  the  Belgians 
were  chased  wien  the  tribles  rose  against 
their  former  colonial  masters,  first  said 
“No”  to  prof  err  ea.  medical  teams.  In  April 
they  cabled  the  U!N.  in  Leopoldville  for  10 
doctors  including  sSfgeons  and  specialists. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  full  cooperation  whh  native  officials  by 
U.N.  heads.  A  few  doctolss  were  roughed  up 
a  bit  but  Bellerive  feels  his  operations  are 
beginning  to  work  more  smoothly. 

The  lack  of  medically  framed  Congolese 
has  presented  the  most  seriou's  problem  to 
the  U.N.  health  authorities.  They  cannot 
find  trained  medical  experts  to  suggest  as 
commissioners  of  health. 

Under  the  Belgians,  both  the  natiohal  and 
provincial  posts  of  this  type  were  occupied 
by  top  medical  men — nonnative. 

When  Lumumba  was  president,  he 
pointed  a  29-year-old  medical  student 
commissioner.  The  present  head,  Paul'1 
Bolyx,  is  a  former  medical  assistant  who  had 
quit  the  profession  to  head  a  semipolitical 
organization. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  15,1961 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 

4  striking  “December  31,  1961,”  and  inserting  “December  31, 

5  1963”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  May  11,  1961. 

Attest:  EALPH  E.  EOBEETS, 

Clerk. 
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UK  SURPLUS  FOOD.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  born  inserting  an  article  "U.  S. 
Surplus  Corn  Used  To  Make  Liquor."  p.  A3677 

SSTRY;  WATERSHEDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rhodes,  Ariz. ,  inserting  a 
sp<  ch  "Watershed  Management  on  the  National  Forests"  by  Richard  E.  McArdle, 
Chi  fc.  Forest  Service,  pp.  A3680-1 


FARM  BIL\.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dorn  inserting  a  statemei  the 

American Rational  Cattlemen's  Association  on  H.  R.  6400,  saying  1  0  not 

consider  tne  planned  scarcity  that  is  inherent  in  the  provisions  .  R.  6400 

to  be  in  thevbest  interests  of  our  customers,  the  consuming  pub^  pp, 

A3682 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


19.  FARM  LABOR.  S.  1945,  by  Sen.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  others) ,  to  amend 

title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide,  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  workers  from  Mexico,  protection  for  the  employment  op¬ 
portunities  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States;  to  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee.  Remarks  of  Sen.  McCarthy,  pp.  8017-20 

20.  EDUCATION.  S.  1950,  by  Sen.  'Bridges  (for  himself  and  others)  ,  to  extend  for 

4  years  the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  Federal  assistance\n  the  construction  and  operation  of  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities; /to  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

PRINTED  HEARINGS  REVIVED  IN  THIS  OFFICE 

21.  UNEMPLOYMENT.  The  current  unemploy/fient\situation  and  outlook,  S.  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare  Committee. 


22.  HOUSING.  H.  R.  6028,  H.  R.  5300,  and  H.  R. 
H.  Banking  and  Currency  Cornea ttee. 


>423,  Housing  Act  of  1961. 


23.  TRAVEL  ALLOWANCES.  S.  470/,  to  increase  the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allow¬ 
ances  for  employees  of /the  Government  traveling  Vi  official  business.  S. 
Post  Office  and  Civil/Service  Committee. 


24.  EDUCATION.  S.  1228/ and  S.  1726,  National  Defense  Edu( 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 


ition  Act,  S.  Labor  and 


25.  SMALL  BUSINESS^  S.  836,  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  \S.  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 


and  Related 
Dept,  of 


26.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Department  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary 
Agencies  Appropriations  for  1962,  Part  1,  Dept,  of  State;  Part 
Justice.  H.  Appropriations  Committee. 

legislative  Branch  Appropriations  for  1962.  H.  Appropriations  'Committee. 
H.  R.  6518,  Inter-American  Social  and  Economic  Cooperation  Program  and  the 
lilean  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation  Program.  S.  Appropriations\Com- 
mittee. 

-0- 

5MMITTEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  MAY  24: 

’ublic  Law  480  provisions  of  farm  bill,  H.  Agriculture  (Farm  Bureau  and  Friends 
Committee  to  testify).  Farm  bill,  S.  Agriculture.  H.  Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds 
Rice  (exec  -  on  pending  business) .  Housing  legislation,  H.  Banking  and  Currency 
(exec) ,  Creation  of  Dept,  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  H.  Gov't  Operations. 

U.  S.  contributions  to  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  H.  Foreign  Affairs. 
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tant  operations  of  the  plan.  The  giving  of 
any  such  inducement  would  likewise  he  pro¬ 
hibited. 

6.  Along  the  lines  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
Saient  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959, 
the  bill  would  require  plans  to  make  and 
retain  supporting  books  and  records. 

7.  \he  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  given 
appropriate  authority  to  make  rules  and 
regulations. 

8.  Benefits  under  many  plans  are  provided 
by  insurance  companies  or  service  or  other 
organizations^  Much  of  the  information  re¬ 
quired  by  th\  plan  administrator  is  there* 
fore  in  the  possession  of  a  carrier  or  other 
organization  anck  must  be  obtained  from  it 
by  the  administrator.  The  bill  would  re¬ 
quire  any  such  organization  to  certify  the 
necessary  information  to  the  plan  admin¬ 
istrator  within  90  days\after  the  end  of  the 
policy  year,  so  that  the\administrator  may 
meet  the  act’s  reporting  requirements. 

9.  Experience  gained  since  the  enactment 

of  the  statute  has  shown  that  certain  tech¬ 
nical  amendments  are  also  \iecessary,  as 
follows :  \ 

(a)  A  provision  is  added  to  section  5(a)  to 
relieve  administrators  of  plans  whikh  utilize 
an  insurance  carrier  or  service  organization 
to  provide  benefits,  from  certain  reporting 
difficulties  under  the  present  act.  Fo\  ex¬ 
ample,  information  relating  to  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  through  insurance  is  generally  avail¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  the  contract  year,  but* 
section  7(b)  appears  to  require  information 
respecting  benefit  payments  to  be  furnished 
on  the  basis  of  the  plan’s  reporting  year. 
In  many  instances  these  2  years  are  not  co¬ 
incidental  with  the  result  that  many  insured 
plans,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
difficulty  meeting  the  act’s  reporting  require¬ 
ments. 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7(d)  in  its 
present  form  has  also  proved  burdensome, 
particularly  to  the  Government.  This  provi¬ 
sion  requires  every  plan  which  section  7(d) 
covers  to  attach  to  its  annual  report  a  copy 
of  the  financial  report  of  the  carrier  or  serv¬ 
ice  organization.  Since  some  organizations 
service  as  many  as  several  hundred  plans,  it 
is  evident  that  the  files  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  encumbered  with  a  multitude 
of  unneeded  copies  of  the  same  report  of  the 
same  organization  or  carrier. 

(c)  The  two  defects  outlined  above  would 
be  remedied  by  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  5(a)  included  in  the  bill.  This  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  the  duty  of  plan  adminis¬ 
trators  to  disclose  and  report  information. 
New  language  would  be  added  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  situations  where  specific, 
information  required  by  the  statute  cannot/ 
in  the  normal  method  of  the  plan’s  opera¬ 
tions,  be  practicably  ascertained  or  made 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the .man¬ 
ner  or  for  the  period  prescribed  by  anj/pro vi¬ 
sion  of  the  act.  It  also  would  taker care  of 
situations  where  the  information!  if  pub¬ 
lished  would  be  duplicative  or  /Uninforma¬ 
tive.  The  amendment  would  thus  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  wher^ne  finds  after 
hearing  that  such  a  situation  exists,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  by  regulations  such/other  method  or 
such  other  period  for  bne  publication  of 
the  particular  information  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  carry  out  the  act’s  purposes. 

(d)  An  amendment  to  subparagraph  (C) 

of  section  7(f)  (1)  dr  the  act  would  conform 
the  basis  for  valuation  of  securities  there¬ 
under  to  that  specified  under  subparagraph 
<B).  / 

(e)  Sectionr  6(b)  of  the  act  requires  that 
all  amendments  to  a  plan’s  organization  or 
procedures/ must  be  incorporated  in  the  de- 
scriptior/published  by  the  administrator.  It 
fails,  however,  to  prescribe  any  time  limit 
for  doing  this.  The  bill  would  require  that 
any /Change  in  the  information  required  to 
be/reported  to  the  Secretary  must  be  re¬ 
ported  when  the  plan  files  its  next  annual 

/report. 


(f)  The  bill  would  broaden  the  term 
“party  in  interest”  used  in  subparagraphs 
(C)  and  (D)  of  section  7(f)  (1),  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  certain  language  from  these  subpara¬ 
graphs  and  adding  a  broad  definition  of  the 
term  to  section  3.  The  persons  included 
within  the  term  would  correspond  to  those 
to  whom  the  new  conflict-of-interest  provi¬ 
sion  applies  which  is  included  in  section 
17(a)  of  the  present  bill. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 

V  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF 

1949,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Ml’.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself  and  Senators  Humphrey, 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  Douglas,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  employment  of  workers 
from  Mexico,  protection  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  of  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program — 
Public  Law  78— was  established  as  a 
temporary  measure  in  1951  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  Under  the  law 
the  U.S.  Government  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
to  regulate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Mexican  agricultural  workers  can  be 
employed  in  the  United  States.  The 
contract  provides  a  number  of  benefits 
for  Mexican  nationals:  Payment  of 
transportation  costs,  free  housing  which 
must  meet  minimum  standards,  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  work  opportunities  for  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  work  days  in  the 
contract  period,  insurance  to  cover  ma¬ 
jor  occupational  hazards,  and  wage 
guarantees.  The  Mexican  Government 
has  set  a  minimum  of  50  cents  per  hour 
for  Mexican  nationals  employed  under 
contract  for  work  in  this  country. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  Public 
Law  78  is  an  enabling  act.  It  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  program.  It  does  not  impose  any 
obligations  on  any  farmer,  unless  he 
chooses  to  use  the  program,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  does  not  carry  any  penalties  ex¬ 
cept  denial  of  the  use  of  the  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable 
and  just  that  the  good  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Government  should  not  be  used  as  an 
employment  agency  which  would  either 
exploit  foreign  workmen  or  would  under¬ 
cut  wages,  working  conditions  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  of  domestic 
workers.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  have  considerably  improved 
under  the  program. 

The  question  now  being  raised  is 
whether  the  growth  and  size  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  do¬ 
mestic  workers. 

Public  Law  78  has  been  extended  on 
four  occasions  by  the  Congress,  the  most 
recent  being  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  At  that  time  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  a  6-month  extension,  to 
December  31,  1961,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  at  this  session  public  hearings 
would  be  held  and  a  careful  review  made 
of  the  program. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  on 
May  11  the  House  of  Representatives 


approved  a  2-year  extension  of  Public 
Law  78 — H.R.  2010 — by  a  vote  of  231- 
157,  after  amendments  backed  by  the 
administration  and  incorporated  in  the 
Coad  bill — H.R.  6032 — had  been  de¬ 
feated. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
was  drafted  to  implement  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  recommendations  with  respect 
to  modification  and  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  Its  pro¬ 
visions  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Coad  bill,  previously  introduced 
in  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  more  spe¬ 
cific  guidelines  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  carrying  out  the  original  intent 
of  Congress.  Section  503  of  Public  Law 
78,  as  adopted  in  1951,  states: 

No  worker  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  employment  in  any  area  un¬ 
less  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
and  certified  that  (1)  sufficient  domestic 
workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and  qualified 
are  not  available  at  the  time  and  place 
needed  to  perform  the  work  for  which  such 
workers  are  to  be  employed,  (2)  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  workers  will  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  domestic  agricultural  workers  simi¬ 
larly  employed,  and  (3)  reasonable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  attract  domestic  work¬ 
ers  for  such  employment  at  wages  and 
standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  issued  a  number  of 
regulations  to  implement  this  directive 
of  the  Congress.  Yet  there  has  been 
extensive  testimony  from  many  sources 
that  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  workers. 
In  1959  a  special  group  of  consultants 
was  appointed  by  Secretary  Mitchell  to 
study  the  program.  The  members  were 
former  U.S.  Senator  Edward  Thye,  Dr. 
Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Glenn  E.  Garrett,  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Council  of  Migrant  Labor,  and  Msgr. 
George  Higgins,  director  of  the  social 
action  department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  The  con¬ 
sultants  agreed  that  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  workers  had  taken  place,  and 
they  recommended  against  extension  of 
the  program  unless  Public  Law  78  were 
substantially  amended  so  as  to  prevent 
adverse  effect,  insure  utilization  of  the 
domestic  work  force,  and  limit  the  use  of 
Mexicans  to  unskilled  seasonal  jobs.  In 
the  last  session,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  opposed  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  unless  it  were  amended. 

The  new  administration  is  also  firmly 
opposed  to  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  substantial 
reforms.  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
stated  recently: 

Evidence  accumulated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  mass 
importation  of  Mexican  labor  has  had,  and 
is  having,  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  U.S.  farmworkers. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry  R. 
Holleman  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in 
implementing  the  existing  law  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Equipment,  Supplies  and  Manpower  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Mar ch  1 7 ,  1 9  6 1 .  He  stated : 

In  spite  of  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  State 
employment  security  agencies  to  give  mean¬ 
ing  and  effect  to  these  provisions,  evidence 
has  been  accumulating  which  shows  that  the 
Mexican  labor  program  has  adversely  af¬ 
fected  the  position  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers.  Studies  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
demonstrate  that  wages  in  the  majority  of 
areas  where  foreign  workers  are  employed 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  farm  wage 
rates  nationally.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
inherent  in  the  present  provisions  of  the 
law.  There  is  no  indication  of  what  specific 
standards  are  to  be  used  to  overcome  the 
automatic  adverse  effect  of  the  pressures  of 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  labor  on  the  op¬ 
erations  of  a  free  labor  market.  All  too  often 
we  have  found  ourselves  in  litigation  chal¬ 
lenging  the  validity  of  the  Department’s 
policies  and  criteria  to  prevent  such  adverse 
effect.  Even  today  a  suit  challenging  the 
validity  of  a  policy  which  would  require  the 
payment  of  wages  which  would  produce 
earnings  as  low  as  50  cents  an  hour  is  pending 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  to  impute  motives  to  or  to 
place  the  blame  on  any  one  group  for  the 
adverse  effects  resulting  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  been  derelict  in  its 
duty  or  that  the  growers  using  Mexican 
nationals  are  unprincipled  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  human  needs.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  in  1951  could  have 
foreseen  all  the  consequences  of  this 
program.  But  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
responsibility,  after  10  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  it,  to  review  the  program  most 
carefully  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
guidelines  to  improve  it. 

In  making  this  decision,  I  believe  that 
there  are  a  number  of  facts  which  we 
must  keep  in  mind. 

First.  The  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  expanded  rapidly.  In  1952,  fewer 
than  200,000  Mexican  nationals  entered 
the  United  States,  but  from  1956  through 
1959  the  number  was  over  400,000  an¬ 
nually.  In  1960,  the  number  declined  to 
315,000  but  this  appears  to  represent  in¬ 
creased  automation,  particularly  in  the 
harvest  of  cotton,  rather  than  decreased 
proportionate  reliance  on  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals — see  table  I. 

Second.  The  expansion  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  has  taken  place 
during  a  period  of  declining  employment 
of  hired  farm  workers — see  table  II. 
Rural  unemployment  and  underemploy¬ 
ment  have  increased,  and  the  underem¬ 
ployment  of  rural  people  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  the  equivalent  of  1,400,000  fully 
unemployed  workers.  Table  III — from 
House  Report  274,  page  3 — shows  the 
seasonal  composition  of  the  farm  labor 


force  in  1960  on  a  monthly  basis,  includ¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Mexican  nationals. 

Third.  The  impact  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  is  not  spread  evenly. 
About  54  percent  of  the  U.S.  farms 
use  no  hired  labor,  and  the  farms  using 
Mexican  nationals  constitute  about  2 
percent  of  the  U.S.  farms.  However,  the 
farms  using  Mexican  nationals  are  heav¬ 
ily  concentrated,  with  about  12  percent 
of  the  farms  in  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  making  use  of  such  workers. 
Of  all  the  farms  using  Mexicans,  about 
70  percent  are  in  two  States:  Texas  and 
California.  Mexican  nationals  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  1000  crop  areas  in  1960 
in  several  States,  but  in  a  majority  of 
these  States  then-  number  was  not 
significant — see  table  IV. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
for  2  years,  until  December  31,  1963.  It 
incorporates  the  administration’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  providing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  with  more  and  clearer 
standards  designed  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  having  adverse  affect  upon 
the  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
employment  opportunities  of  domestic 
farmworkers.  The  provisions  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  proposed  in  the  past,  with  the 
addition  of  a  new  section  to  establish  a 
wage  formula.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  memo  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  explaining  the  reasons  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  section  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Wage  Amendment 

Section  505  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  require  employers  who  wish  to  em¬ 
ploy  foreign  Mexican  workers  and  are  offer¬ 
ing  less  than  average  wages  to : 

1.  Bring  their  wages,  in  yearly  steps  of 
not  more  than  10  cents  an  hour,  up  to  the 
state  or  national  farm  wage  average,  which¬ 
ever  average  is  lower. 

(Employers  would  in  no  case  be  required 
by  the  amendment  to  raise  their  wage  offers 
by  more  than  10  cents  per  hour  in  any  one 
year  or  to  raise  their  wage  offers  to  more 
than  the  lesser  of  the  state  average  farm 
wage  or  the  national  average.  Where  the 
wage  offer  thus  determined  is  less  than  the 
wage  already  prevailing  in  the  area  for  the 
activity,  the  prevailing  wage  must,  of  course, 
be  offered  and  paid.) 

The  reasons  for  the  amendment  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
congressional  intent,  expressed  when  Public 
Law  78  was  first  enacted,  that  Mexicans  not 
be  used  where  their  employment  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  wages  of  U.S.  farmworkers. 
Despite  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  it  is  now  clear  that  adverse  effects 
have  been  substantial  in  many  areas. 

2.  Farm  wages  in  activities  and  areas 
using  foraceros  have  lagged  materially  be¬ 


hind  farm  wages  generally.  In  some  cases 
wages  have  actually  declined  in  the  face  of 
labor  shortages  met  by  use  of  braceros.  In 
many  areas  the  wage  offered  has  remained 
at  50  cents  per  hour,  unchanged  for  almost 
10  years.  In  this  respect,  the  Mexican  labor 
programs  seems  clearly  to  have  adversely  af¬ 
fected  wages  of  U.S.  workers.  It  seems  also 
to  have  created  unfair  competition  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  great  majority  of  areas  where 
farm  wages  have  risen  more  normally  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  labor  stringencies,  often  to  $1 
per  hour  or  more. 

3.  The  only  visible  solution  to  these  ad¬ 
verse  effects,  if  Public  Law  78  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  is  to  assure  that  Mexican  labor  avail¬ 
ability  is  made  dependent  upon  upward  wage 
adjustments  of  the  type  that  would  occur 
if  foreign  workers  were  not  used. 

4.  The  rate  at  which  such  adjustments  in 
wage  levels  are  required  should  be  decided 
by  the  Congress  rather  than  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive. 

5.  The  formula  proposed  would  simply 
cause  wages  in  these  activities  to  keep  pace 
with  farm  wages  generally.  No  employer 
willing  to  offer  average  wages  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  needed  braceros  by  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment.  In  the 
States  where  the  wages  offered  by  farmers 
using  Mexican  labor  have  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  would  be  expected  in  a  normal 
labor  market,  the  effects  of  the  amendment 
will  be  negligible.  Thus  in  States  like  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  prevailing 
wage  rates  for  employers  authorized  to  use 
Mexicans  are  already  above  the  national 
average  farm  wage  rate  of  97  cents  per  hour 
in  many  areas,  this  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  no  revision  upward  of  the  wage  level. 

The  amendment’s  effects  will  be  felt  most 
in  those  States  and  areas  in  which  wages 
have  been  most  severely  affected  by  the 
Mexican  program.  Thus  in  areas  where 
wages  in  the  activities  employing  Mexicans 
have  failed  to  increase  during  the  last  8  or 
10  years,  a  significant  increase  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  “catch  up”  with  the 
average  State  wage.  In  order  to  avoid  wage 
increases  so  sharp  as  to  be  unnecessarily  dis¬ 
ruptive  in  such  States,  the  amendment 
specifically  limits  the  amount  of  wage  in¬ 
crease  required  in  any  1  year  to  10  cents 
per  hour. 

A  table  presenting  in  more  detail  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  on  wages  in  each  of  the 
States  employing  Mexicans  at  an  hourly 
wage  rate  is  attached  (table  V) . 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statis¬ 
tical  tables  referred  to  in  my  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

The  tables  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  are  as  follows : 
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Table  I. — Total  number  of  foreign  workers  contracted  or  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  temporary  agricultural  employment,  by  year 

1951-60 


Calendar  year 

Total 

Mexican 

British 
West 
Indies  1 

Canadian 

Japanese1 

Filipinos 1 

Calendar  year 

Total 

Mexican 

British 
West 
Indies  1 

Canadian 

Japanese 1 

Filipinos 1 

1951.... . 

203, 640 
210, 210 
215,  321 
320,  737 
411,966 

192, 000 
197, 100 
201,  380 
309,  033 
398,  650 

9, 040 
7,  910 
7,  741 
4.704 
6,616 

2,600 

5.200 

6.200 
7, 000 
6,700 

1956 

459,  850 
452, 205 
447,  513 
455,  420 
334,  729 

445, 197 

436,  049 
432,  857 

437,  643 
315,  846 

7,563 
8, 171 
7,441 
8, 772 
9,820 

6,700 
7,300 
6, 900 
8, 600 
8,200 

390 

652 

315 

400 

863 

1952 . . . . . 

1957  . 

33 

0 

5 

0 

1953 . . . 

1958  .. 

1954... . . 

1959 

1955 . . 

1960 

1  Due  to  carryover  of  workers  from  year  to  year,  the  number  admitted  Is  usually  Source:  Administrative  reports,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security;  figures  for 

less  than  peak  employment.  Canadians,  Japanese,  and  Filipinos  are  approximations. 

Employment  of  Filipinos  remained  relatively  constant  throughout  the  year. 


Table  II.  — Average  number  of  workers  employed  on  farms,  United  States,  1951-60 

[Thousands] 


Year 

Total 

Farm  opera¬ 
tors  and 
unpaid  fam¬ 
ily  workers 

Hired 

workers 

Year 

Total 

Farm  opera¬ 
tors  and 
unpaid  fam¬ 
ily  workers 

Hired 

workers 

Year 

Total 

Farm  opera¬ 
tors  and 
unpaid  fam¬ 
ily  workers 

Hired 

workers 

1951 . . 

9,546 
9,149 
8,  864 
8,639 

7,310 
7,005 
0, 775 
6,579 

2, 236 
2,144 
2,089 
2,060 

1955 

8,  364 
7,820 
7,577 

6, 347 
5,899 
5,  682 

2,017 

1,921 

1,895 

1958 

7,525 

7,384 

7,118 

5, 570 
5,  459 
5,249 

1, 955 
1,925 
1,809 

1952 . . . 

1956 _ 

1959 _ 

1953 _ 

1957... 

I960.. 

1954 . . 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  Farm  Labor. 


Table  III. — Seasonal  composition  of  farm  labor  force  in  1960 
(Thousands  of  workers] 


Seasonal  workers 

Total 

Farm- 

All 

farm 

ers  and 

hired 

Month 

labor 

family 

work- 

Do- 

Mexi- 

force  1 

labor  1 

ers  1 

Total  2 

Local 2 

mestic 

can 

mi- 

na- 

grants 2 

tionals  2 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

January . . 

5,006 

4,139 

867 

343 

233 

42 

65 

February... . . . 

5,305 

4,321 

984 

328 

218 

38 

60 

March . 

5,994 

4,703 

1,231 

309 

205 

34 

60 

April . 

7,151 

5,507 

1,644 

417 

284 

52 

70 

May . . . 

7,  725 

5,758 

1,967 

766 

.543 

114 

97 

June . . . 

8,271 

5,627 

2,644 

1,225 

867 

222 

128 

Seasonal  workers 

Total 

Farm- 

All 

farm 

ers  and 

hired 

Month 

labor 

family 

work- 

Do- 

Mexi- 

force  1 

labor  1 

ers  1 

Total 2 

Local 2 

mestic 

can 

mi- 

na- 

grants2 

tionals  2 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

July _ _ 

8,416 

5,569 

2,847 

1,200 

784 

293 

118 

August.. _ _ 

8,344 

5,694 

2,  650 

1, 112 

716 

263 

128 

September . 

9,120 

6,283 

2,837 

1,282 

848 

251 

168 

October.  _ _  . 

8, 283 

5, 965 

2,318 

1,316 

823 

256 

227 

November  . 

6,593 

5,075 

1,518 

743 

463 

119 

152 

December . . 

5,206 

4,285 

921 

405 

260 

58 

75 

1  From  Farm  Labor,  published  monthly  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  ment  of  Labor.  Entries  in  col.  (5)  include  a  few  foreign  workers  not  shown  in 

2  From  Farm  Labor  Market  Developments,  published  monthly  by  U.S.  Depart-  cols.  (6),  (7),  and  (8). 

Table  IV. — Employment  of  Mexican  nationals — Selected  data 


Number  of  farms 
using  Mexican 
workers,  1959 

Peak  em¬ 
ployment 
of  Mexican 
workers, 
1959  1 

Domestic-worker  em¬ 
ployment  on  date 
of  peak  employment 
of  Mexican  workers, 
1960 

Number 

of 

farms 

As  per¬ 
cent  of  all 
farms 

Total 

In  areas  and 
activities 
in  which 
Mexicans 
were  - 
employed  1 

Total,  United  States _ 

Total,  all  States  using 

48, 788 

1.3 

234, 171 

1, 136, 720 

48, 788 

2.1 

Texas . . . . 

California . . . 

Arkansas . . . 

Arizona _ _ _ 

New  Mexico . . 

Michigan . . 

Colorado . . . 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ _ 

Georgia . . . 

Wyoming . 

22, 310 
12, 170 
2,641 
923 
1,888 
3,921 
2,060 
749 
562 
102 
536 

9.8 
12.3 

2.8 
12.8 
11.9 

3.5 
6.2 

2.6 
.6 
.  1 

5.5 

103,680 
73,  430 
31,  296 
14,312 
11,257 
11,  151 
6,539 
2,563 
2,310 
1,264 

1,  213 

205, 794 
159, 150 
67,360 
24,763 
3,  684 
06,  540 
14,  230 
8,606 
5,429 
57, 837 
4,328 

178, 814 
124, 850 
58, 214 
17,  475 
1,004 
17,  426 
8,359 
2,793 
2,282 
10,302 
2,623 

Number  of  farms 
using  Mexican 
workers,  1959 

Peak  em¬ 
ployment 
of  Mexican 
workers, 
1959  1 

Domestic-worker  em¬ 
ployment  on  date 
of  peak  employment 
of  Mexican  workers, 
1960 

Number 

of 

farms 

As  per¬ 
cent  of  all 
farms 

Total 

In  areas  and 
activities 
in  which 
Mexicans 
were 

employed  1 

Wisconsin . 

213 

.2 

1,004 

9, 759 

5,222 

Tennessee . . . 

65 

m 

659 

37, 347 

6,391 

Indiana _ 

46 

612 

6,852 

1,208 

Missouri . . . 

206 

.  i 

469 

29,220 

29,220 

Utah . 

211 

1.2 

426 

0,849 

3, 949 

Oregon . . 

15 

(2) 

349 

20, 410 

1,395 

Illinois . . 

3 

(J) 

234 

11,205 

817 

South  Dakota . . . 

76 

.  1 

229 

508 

288 

Kentucky . . . . 

9 

<’) 

179 

20,272 

1,  621 

Iowa . . . 

10 

(2) 

126 

19,  462 

144 

Nevada _ _ _ 

27 

1.  1 

121 

605 

174 

Minnesota . 

21 

m 

97 

4,888 

2,212 

Washington . 

(’) 

m 

60 

37,919 

1,840 

North  Dakota... . . 

13 

(2) 

56 

9, 427 

302 

Kansas . . 

5 

0 

22 

41,478 

1,503 

1  Since  peaks  occur  at  different  dates,  items  in  this  column  are  not  additive. 

2  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


3  No  Mexican  nationals  employed  in  1959. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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Table  V. — Proposed  wage  standards  for  Mexican  labor  program  indicators  of  impact 


State  > 

(1) 

Average 
hourly  rate 
without 
room  and 
board, 
USDA,  1960 

(2) 

Hourly  wage  rates  paid  U.S.  workers  in 
activities  in  which  Mexicans  are  employed 

Under  present  law 1 

Under  pro¬ 
posed  amend¬ 
ment,  lowest 
rate  lor 
employers 
authorized  to 
use  Mexicans 
in  1963  3 

(5) 

Lowest  rate 
for  employers 
authorized  to 
use  Mexicans 

(3) 

Most  com¬ 
mon  rate  for 
employers 
authorized  to 
use  Mexicans 

'  (4) 

Arizona... _ _ 

$0.97 

$0.70 

$0.70 

$0.90 

Arkansas _ 

.73 

.35 

.50 

.70 

California _ 

1.23 

.75 

1.00 

.95 

Colorado _ _ _ _ 

1.09 

.65 

.75 

.85 

Illinois . . . — . 

1. 10 

.75 

.75 

.95 

Indiana _ 

1.06 

.75 

.80 

.95 

Kansas _ 

1. 12 

.85 

.85 

*  .97 

Kentucky _ _ 

.82 

.50 

.50 

.70 

.85 

1 

Michigan _ _ _ 

1.  07 

.75 

1  and 

V  .95 

l  1.00 

1 

State  2 

(1) 

Average 
hourly  rate 
without 
room  and 
board, 
USDA,  1960 

(2) 

Hourly  wage  rates  paid  U.S.  workers  in 
activities  in  which  Mexicans  are  employed 

Under  present  law 1 

Under  pro¬ 
posed  amend¬ 
ment,  lowest 
rate  for 
employers 
authorized  to 
use  Mexicans 
in  1963  3 

(5) 

Lowest  rate 
for  employers 
authorized  to 
use  Mexicans 

(3) 

Most  com¬ 
mon  rate  for 
employers 
authorized  to 
use  Mexicans 

(4) 

Minnesota _ 

$1.10 

$0. 75 

$0.75 

$0.95 

Missouri _ 

.99 

.50 

.50 

.70 

Nebraska . . 

1. 10 

.85 

.85 

4 . 97 

Nevada _ _ 

1.24 

.75 

.75 

.95 

New  Mexico _ 

.85 

.60 

.60 

.80 

Tennessee _ 

.63 

.50 

.60 

.63 

Texas . . . . 

.78 

.40 

.50 

.70 

Utah _ _ _ 

1.19 

.75 

.75 

.95 

Wisconsin _ 

1.  09 

.80 

1.00 

4 . 97 

1  Based  upon  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  surveys  to  determine  the  prevailing  wage.  4  97  cents  was  the  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate  for  the  Nation  in  1960.  In  1963, 

2  The  States  in  which  Mexican  nationals  are  employed  at  hourly  wage  rates.  the  pertinent  figure  (the  average  for  1962)  will,  of  course,  be  different,  probably  some- 

3  Rates  for  1963  are  shown  here  because,  with  a  2-year  extension  of  the  program,  that  what  higher.  Between  1959  and  1960,  the  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate  rose' 2  cents 

is  the  year  in  which  Congress  would  be  reviewing  the  program.  per  hour. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  through  Thursday  next  for 
additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1945)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  provide,  in  connection  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  workers  from  Mexico,  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
502(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  es¬ 
sential  expenses  incurred  by  it  under  this 
title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  person¬ 
nel  engaged  in  compliance  activities,  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker:  and”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  changing  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause 
numbered  “(2)”  to  a  period,  deleting  the 
word  “and”  and  clause  numbered  “(3)”,  and 
substituting  the  following  in  place  thereof: 
“As  an  additional  means  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may,  in  order  to  provide  such  active 
competition  in  the  labor  market  as  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  that  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  workers  are  not  ad¬ 
versely  affected,  limit  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  who  may  be  employed  by  any 
employer.” 

Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such 
Act  are  renumbered  sections  “506”  through 
“511”  respectively:  the  reference  to  “section 
507”  in  section  508,  renumbered  as  section 
“510”,  is  changed  to  section  “509”;  and  the 
following  new  sections  “504”  and  “505”  are 
inserted  after  section  503 : 

“Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  em¬ 
ployer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ 
of  any  employer — 


“(1)  unless  the  employer  has  made  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  to  attract  domestic  workers 
at  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  rea¬ 
sonably  comparable  to  those  offered  to  for¬ 
eign  workers  and  is  furnishing  such  terms 
and  conditions  to  domestic  workers  in  his 
employ; 

“(2)  for  employment  in  other  than  tem¬ 
porary  or  seasonal  occupations,  except  in 
specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary  period  to 
avoid  undue  hardship,  or 

“(3)  for  employment  involving  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  power  driven  machinery,  except  in 
specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary  period 
to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  em¬ 
ployer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  such  workers  wages 
equivalent  to  the  average  farm  wage  in  the 
State  in  which  the  area  of  employment  is 
located,  or  the  national  farm  wage  average, 
whichever  is  the  lesser:  Provided,  That  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  wage  offer 
equivalent  to  10  cents  per  hour  above  the 
highest  wage  rate  prevailing  during  the  last 
previous  season  in  which  workers  recruited 
under  this  title  were  employed  in  the  area 
and  in  the  activity  involved,  shall  be  deemed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph : 
Provided  further,  That  in  no  event  shall  such 
workers  be  permitted  to  be  employed  by  any 
employer  who  is  paying  domestic  workers 
less  than  he  offers  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  for  the  activity  in  the  area. 

“(b)  The  determination  of  the  average 
farm  wage  in  a  State  and  the  national  farm 
wage  average  required  in  (a)  above  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  making  these  determinations,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  applicable  average  farm 
wage  rate  per  hour  for  workers  who  do  not 
receive  board  and  room,  or  such  other  ap¬ 
propriate  information  and  data  as  may  be 
available.” 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of 
such  Act,  renumbered  as  section  “509”  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  “Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended” 
to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph. 

Sec.  5.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  renumbered  as  section  “511”,  is 
amended  by  striking  “December  31,  1961” 
and  inserting  “December  31,  1963.” 


UNJUSTIFIED  INCREASES  IN  NAT¬ 
URAL  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  4(e)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
no  rate  increase  for  an  interstate  nat¬ 
ural-gas  pipeline  company  could  become 
effective  until  it  received  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Many  bills  have  sought  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  imposed  upon  consumers  and 
distributing  companies  by  the  piling  of 
rate  increase  upon  rate  increase  in  the 
gas  industry.  These  bills  have  usually 
sought  to  prevent  a  second  increase 
from  becoming  effective  until  an  initial 
application  has  been  approved.  Other 
bills  propose  to  lengthen  the  permissible 
period  suspension  from  5  to  12  or  more 
months.  I  wholeheartedly  support  such 
proposed  legislation.  I  do  so  even 
though  I  know  these  attempted  solu¬ 
tions  are  merely  compromises  and  at 
best  palliatives. 

Even  though  I  support  such  bills,  I  am 
'convinced  that  we  would  do  better  to 
ikce  this  issue  head  on.  I  urge  a  return 
to\the  fundamental  and  time -honored 
principles  upon  which  effective  rate  reg¬ 
ulation  has  in  the  past  depended.  The 
underlying  theory  of  effective  rate  reg¬ 
ulation  nas  been  the  law’s  recognition 
of  the  fact,  that  public  utility  rates  are 
the  result  of  hammering  out  the  basic 
facts  in  a  hard-fought  adversary  pro¬ 
ceeding.  OnctK  a  decision  has  become 
final,  it  should  stand  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  changed  conditions 
have  made  it  unfair\ 

Under  the  existing\laws,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  canhot  suspend  rate 
increases  for  more  than  Sanonths.  This 
has  allowed  natural  gas  pipelines  to  file 
enormously  padded  applications  for  in¬ 
creased  rates,  to  put  those \-ates  into 
effect,  and  to  collect  great  sums\f  money 
from  the  consumers.  This  moneyds  then 
used  by  the  pipeline  company  as  though 
it  were  the  pipeline’s  own  equity  capital. 
I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  the  pipe¬ 
lines  have  used  unjustified  rate  increases 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  28, 1961 

Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  introduced  the 
following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  provide,  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  workers 
from  Mexico,  protection  for  the  employment  opportunities  of 
agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  502(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

4  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “  (2)  to  reimburse 

5  the  United  States  for  essential  expenses  incurred  by  it  under 

6  this  title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged 
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in  compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per 
worker;  and”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  numbered  “  (2)”  to  a 
period,  deleting  the  word  “and”  and  clause  numbered 
“  (3)  ”,  and  substituting  the  following  in  place  thereof:  “As 
an  additional  means  of  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may,  in  order  to  provide  such 
active  competition  in  the  labor  market  as  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  work¬ 
ers  are  not  adversely  affected,  limit  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  who  may  be  employed  by  any  employer.” 

Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such  Act  are  re¬ 
numbered  sections  “506”  through  “511”  respectively;  the 
reference  to  “section  507”  in  section  508,  renumbered  as 
section  “510”,  is  changed  to  section  “509”;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sections  “504”  and  “505”  are  inserted  after  sec¬ 
tion  503 : 

“Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  employ  of  any  employer — 

“  ( 1 )  unless  the  employer  has  made  reasonable  ef¬ 
forts  to  attract  domestic  workers  at  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  reasonably  comparable  to  those 
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offered  to  foreign  workers  and  is  furnishing  such  terms 
and  conditions  to  domestic  workers  in  his  employ; 

“(2)  for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or 
seasonal  occupations,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found 
hy  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary 
period  to  avoid  undue  hardship ;  or 

“(3)  for  employment  involving  the  operation  of 
power  driven  machinery,  except  in  specific  cases  when 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  period  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  employ  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer  of¬ 
fers  and  pays  to  such  workers  wages  equivalent  to  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  wage  in  the  State  in  which  the  area  of  employment 
is  located,  or  the  national  farm  wage  average,  whichever  is 
the  lesser :  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
a  wage  offer  equivalent  to  10  cents  per  hour  above  the  high¬ 
est  wage  rate  prevailing  during  the  last  previous  season  in 
which  workers  recruited  under  this  title  were  employed  in 
the  area  and  in  the  activity  involved,  shall  he  deemed  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph:  Provided  further, 
That  in  no  event  shall  such  workers  be  permitted  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  employer  who  is  paying  domestic  workers  less 
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than  lie  offers  workers  recruited  under  this  title  for  the  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  area, 

“  (h)  The  determination  of  the  average  farm  wage  in  a 
State  and  the  national  farm  wage  average  required  in  (a) 
above  shall  he  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  making  these 
determinations,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  applicable  average  farm  wage  rate 
per  hour  for  workers  who  do  not  receive  board  and  room, 
or  such  other  appropriate  information  and  data  as  may  be 
available.” 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of  such  Act,  re¬ 
numbered  as  section  “500”  is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  words  “Internal  Revenue  Code,  as 
amended”  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph. 

Sec.  5.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  renum¬ 
bered  as  section  “511”,  is  amended  by  striking  “December 
31,  1961”  and  inserting  “December  31,  1963”. 
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PROCEEDING 


I  !  OFFICE  OF 

I  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
| (For  Information  only; 

j  should  not  be  quoted 
or  cited) 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  | 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  approved /farm  bill.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference 
report  on  agricultural  appropriatiorybill.  Senate  subcommittee  approved  bill  to 
extend  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  /Sen.  McCarthy  urged  legislation  for  higher 
wages  for  Mexican  farm  laborers.  /Sen.  Williams, "Del. ,  criticized  feed  grains  pro¬ 
gram.  Sen.  Anderson  announced  voint  committee  hearings  on  water  resources  bill 
for  July  26.  Senate  committe^/reported  !egislative\ranch  appropriation  bill. 


J  SENATE 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPRO PRI ATION  BILL,  1962.  Both  Houses  agreed  tso  the  conference 
report  on  this/bill,  H.  R.  7444,  and  acted  on  amendments  inNdisagreement 
(pp,  11854-7/11929-32).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  Action 
was  taken  on  the  amendments  in  disagreement  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  4:  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  providingNthat  this  De¬ 
partment  shall  have  first  priority  of  available  foreign  currencies  aris¬ 
ing  from  Public  Law  480  activities,  and  providing  $5 , 265 ,000  tor  ARS  for 
the  purchase  of  such  foreign  currencies  for  market  development  Research 
in  foreign  countries  and  for  agricultural  and  forestry  research  co- 
operation  with  foreign  countries. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  providing  that  the' 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  purchase  land  at  a  price  not  in  excess  ol 
$10  for  construction  of  ARS  facilities  at  Columbia,  Mo. 


-  2  - 


Amendment:  No.  17:  Concurred  in  a  substitute  amendment  by  Rep.  Whitten  to 
provide  that  $10,000,000  of  the  appropriation  for  the  school  lunch 
program  shall  be  available  for  assistance  under  sec.  6  of  the  NationaJ 
School  Lunch  Act,  in  addition  to  amounts  normally  expended  for  commodi¬ 
ty  procurement  under  that  section,  $2,500,000  of  which  may  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  provide  special  assistance  to  needy  schools  which  becaus^/of 
\  poor  local  economic  conditions  (1)  have  not  been  operating  a  school 
\  lunch  program  or  (2)  have  been  serving  free  or  at  substantially  reduced 
^prices  at  least  20  percent  of  the  lunches  to  the  children. 

Amemfoent  No.  19:  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  providing'' that  this 
Department  shall  have  first  priority  to  available  foreign/currencies 
arising  from  Public  Law  480  activities,  and  providing  $3^444,000  for 
FAS  for  the  purchase  of  such  currencies  for  market  development  activi¬ 
ties  iirsforeign  countries. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  providing  that  the 
1962  ACP  program  may  include  related  wildlife  conservation  practices 
whenever  these  practices  are  included  as  a  partdf  the  conservation 
program.  \ 

Amendment  No.  23 :  \Concurred  in  a  substitute  amendment  by  Rep.  Whitten 
providing  that  hereafter  not  to  exceed  10  percent  (rather  than  15  per¬ 
cent  as  proposed  by  the  Senate)  of  the  basic  allocation  of  ACP  funds 
for  any  State  may  be.used  to  increase  the  State's  preceding  program. 
Amendment  No.  35:  Concurred  in  the  Senator  amendment  providing  that  the 
Secretary  may  transfer^  additional  amounts  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  from  pther  appropriations  available  to 


the  Department  for  salari 
but  that  the  appropriation 
7  percent  by  reason  of  such 
Amendment  No.  38:  Concurred  in 
for  planning,  promoting,  co 
industry,  trade  associati 


or  OC 


and  expenses  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than 
sfers. 

Senate  amendment  providing  $100,000 
,  and  assisting  participation  by 
dity  groups,  and  similar  interests 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Depart* 


■dinating, 


cot 


centennial 


in  the  celebration  of  th 

ment  of  Agriculture,  it^luding  not  tb  exceed  $20,000  for  additional 
printing  costs  of  the/1962  Yearbook  oKAgriculture 


2.  FARM  LABOR;  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES.  The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research  an<l 
General  Legislation  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Comnuctee  approve o  tor 
full  committee  consideration  6*  860, -to-grant  the  Secretary  o£- Agrioul t ure 
additional  authority  for -protection  against  the  introduction  and  dissemina¬ 

tion  of  diseases  of  livestock  and-pouLtryr-atHir-uith- an  amendment -in- the 
nature- of-  a  substitute,  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program, 
p.  D582 

Sen.  McCarthyurged  modification  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  growers,  to  be  eligible  to  contract  for  Mexican  national^  must 
offer  them  wages  at  least  equivalent  to  the  average  hourly  farm  wage  in  the 
State,  or  the  national  farm  wage  average,  whichever  is  lesser,  stated  that 
this  "provides  an  objective  and  reasonable  criterion,"  and  inserted  several 
items  on  this  matter,  pp.  11955-7 


ee  of 


PERSONNEL;  MOTOR  VEHICLES.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  a  subcomraii 
e  Judiciary  Committee  approved  for  "full  committee  consideration  H. 

883  (S.  202) ,  providing  for  defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employeesN ris¬ 
ing  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  employ 
(amended) ."  p.  D583 
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New  Mexico  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold 
ry  vote. 

vMr.  ELLENDER  (when  his  name  was 
led) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the ^junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  j?ell]  .  If  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
IslandVere  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 

I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Onthis  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”.  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.’’  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [J^r.  Long]  is 
absent  on  official  business.  \ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  if  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Seriator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present.' 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fi’om  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Long]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 
The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  previously  been  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from 

Vermont  [Mr. 

Prouty]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[No.  100) 

YEAS— 36 

Allott 

Curtis 

Morton 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Fong 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Holland 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott  / 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Smathers  / 

Carlson 

Keating 

Talmadge  / 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond/ 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

McClellan 

Tower  / 

Cotton 

Miller 

NAYS— 54 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mffnroney 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bible 

Hickey 

/Moss 

Burdick 

Hill 

/  Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey  / 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Jackson  / 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Javits  / 

Proxmire 

Church 

Johnstori 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kefauyer 

Smith,  Mass. 

Dodd 

Kerr  / 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kucfcel 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Lansche 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Engle 

/Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

/  McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Gore  / 

'  McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening  / 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING 

Young,  Ohio 
—10 

Beall  / 

Ellender 

Pell 

Chavee 

Long,  Hawaii 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Diritsen 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INDEXING  AND  MICROFILMING  OF 
CERTAIN  RECORDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  S.  1644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1644)  to  provide  for  the  indexing  and 
microfilming  of  certain  records  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Church  in  Alaska  in  the  collections  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  which  was,  on 
page  2,  strike  out  all  after  “copies.”  in 
line  9  down  through  and  including 
“States.”  in  line  11. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  Presidpht, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  ii 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  th^' motion  of 
the ^Senator  from  Alaska, 

ThX  motion  was  agreecj/to. 


rSo  Mr.  Hickenlooper’s  amendment 
''was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program— rPublic 
Law  78 — will  come  before  the  Senate  in 
this  session. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  the 
elimination  of  the  program  and  others 
who  want  it  continued  undisturbed  for 
2  more  years  as  provided  in  the  bill  al¬ 
ready  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives — H.R.  2010. 

The  administration  bill,  S.  1945,  takes 
a  middle  position.  It  extends  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  2  more  years  but  it  incor¬ 
porates  safeguards  recommended  by  the 
administration  to  prevent  the  program 
from  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  do¬ 
mestic  migratory  workers. 

One  of  the  important  amendments 
provides  that  growers,  to  be  eligible  to 
contract  for  Mexican  nationals,  must 
offer  them  wages  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  average  hourly  farm  wage  in  the 
State,  or  the  national  farm  wage  aver¬ 
age,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  In  no  case 
would  an  employer  be  required  in  the 
first  year  to  offer  more  than  10  cents 
per  hour  above  the  highest  wage  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  last  previous  season 
under  which  Mexican  nationals  were 
employed  in  the  area  and  in  the  activity 
involved. 

In  my  judgment,  this  provides  an  ob¬ 
jective  and  reasonable  criterion.  It 
takes  into  account  differences  which  now 
exist  between  the  States.  It  provides 
for  orderly  adjustment. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  also,  that 
this  amendment  does  not  impose  any 
regulation  on  any  grower.  No  grower 
is  required  to  pay  any  worker  any  rate, 
unless  he  wishes  to  use  his  Government 
as  an  agency  to  import  Mexican  na¬ 


tionals  for  agricultural  work.  If  he  does 
wish  to  use  this  service,  then  he  must, 
of  course,  meet  certain  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  to  guarantee  that  domestic  workers 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  in  their 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  rests 
on  a  question  of  fact:  whether  there  is 
evidence  that  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  domestic  workers  have  been 
lowered  or  have  failed  to  advance  in 
some  proportion  to  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

Hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  farm  labor  program  have  been  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  chairman. 

At  the  hearings  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  stated  that  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  has  had  an  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  on  domestic  migratory  workers  and 
that  the  administration  is  opposed  to 
extension  of  the  program  without 
amendments.  He  stated  that  in  some 
areas  Mexican  nationals  are  still  receiv¬ 
ing  the  50  cents  per  hour  minimum  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Other 
testimony  was  given  which  indicated  that 
in  some  places  domestic  workers  received 
even  lower  wages.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Goldberg  and  asked  him  to  check  on 
this  matter.  In  his  reply  he  listed  areas 
in  which  domestic  workers  this  year  have 
been  receiving  as  low  as  30  cents  per 
hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let¬ 
ter  and  his  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  30,  1961. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  When  you  testified, 
concerning  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  General  Legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  you  included  a  statement  that  in  a 
few  States  the  Mexican  workers  brought  in 
under  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
were  receiving  hourly  wages  of  only  50  cents 
per  hour  in  1960  and  that  this  wage  had  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  for  10  years. 

Other  testimony  before  the  committee  in¬ 
dicated  that  some  U.S.  farm  workers  are 
paid  less  than  50  cents  per  hour  for  some 
specific  activities  in  areas  where  Mexican 
workers  are  employed  at  50  cents  per  hour. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  that  some  U.S. 
workers  are  receiving  less  than  50  cents  per 
hour  in  these  areas.  Does  the  Department 
have  a  list  of  areas  and  activities  in  which 
Mexican  workers  are  employed  and  in  which 
U.S.  workers  are  paid  less  than  50  cents  per 
hour?  I  would  also  appreciate  your  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  the  wage  rates  paid  to 
U.S.  workers  in  such  areas  are  showing  signs 
of  the  increase  which  should  be  expected  in 
such  low  wage  situations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  11,  1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  I  am  presenting 
herewith  the  information  requested  by  your 
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letter  of  June  30  with  respect  to  areas  in 
which  Mexican  nationals  are  being  employed 
despite  wage  levels  lower  than  50  cents  per 
hour  among  U.S.  workers. 

The  areas  and  activities  of  Mexican  em¬ 
ployment  in  which  a  wage  of  less  than  50 
cents  per  hour  has  been  found  to  prevail 
among  domestic  workers  thus  far  in  1961  are 
as  follows: 


• 

State,  area,  and  activity 

Date  of 
wage 
finding 

Prevailing 
wage  rate 

ARKANSAS 

Crittenden  County:  Cotton 
chopping _ _ 

June  9 

$0. 30 

Mississippi  County:  Cotton 

_._do _ 

.40 

Phillips  County:  Cotton  chop¬ 
ping- . . 

June  7 

.30 

TEXAS 

I.-owor  Rio  Grande  Valley: 

All  crops,  hoeing - 

Apr.  27 

.  40-.  45 

Cucumber,  picked  bulk _ 

May  3 

.45 

Maverick  County:  Cauliflower, 
cut  and  pack  in  field _ 

Feb.  14 

.40 

There  may,  of  course,  be  other  areas  in 
which  wages  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  are 
yielding  less  than  50  cents  per  hour  to  av¬ 
erage  U.S.  workers. 

I  am  also  enclosing  the  full  list  of  areas 
and  activities  of  Mexican  employment  in 
which  the  prevailing  wage  rate  among  U.S. 
workers  is  50  cents  per  hour  or  less. 

With  regard  to  your  final  question,  we  are 
unable  to  conclude  that  wages  in  the  very 
low-wage  Mexican-employing  areas  are 
showing  marked  improvement.  So  far  this 
year  18  area  wage  surveys  have  revealed  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  rates  lower  than  on  the  com¬ 
parable  date  a  year  ago.  All  but  four  of 
these  wage  declines  were  in  States  where  the 
typical  hourly  rate  is  50  cents  or  less.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  three  out  of  the  six  exception¬ 
ally  low-wage  areas  listed  above  (including 
both  of  the  30-cent  per  hour  areas) ,  the  lat¬ 
est  wage  finding  represents  a  decline  from 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  short,  it  appears  that  wage-depres¬ 
sive  tendencies  in  areas  using  Mexican  labor 
are  strongest  and  most  harmful  in  the  areas 
in  which  wages  are  already  exceptionally 
low. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Farm,  wage  rates  of  50  cents  per  hour  or 
less  in  196]  in  activities  employing  Mexi¬ 
can  contract  workers,  by  State  and  area  1 


State,  area,  and  activity 

Date  of 
wage 
finding 

Prevailing 
wage  rate 

ARKANSAS 

Craighead  County:  Cotton 

chopping . . 

June  9 

$0.50 

Crittenden  County:  Cotton 

chopping . 

'.30 

Mississippi  County:  Cotton 

chopping _ _ 

'.40 

Phillips  County:  Cotton  chop- 

ping - - - 

June  7 

'.30 

Poinsett  County::  Cottou  chop- 

Ping - - 

June  19 

.50 

TENNESSEE 

Lake  Countvmulticrop:  Cotton 

and  soybean  chopping .  _ 

June  6 

.50 

TEXAS 

I.ower  Rio  Grande  multicrop: 

All  crops,  hoeing . . 

Apr.  27 

I.  40-.  45 

Asparagus,  cut,  bulk . 

Mar.  10 

.50 

Mar.  .22 

.50 

Apr.  7 

.50 

Cabbage,  cut,  bulk.. . 

Jan.  26 

.50 

Feb.  9 

.50 

Feb.  24 

.50 

Mar.  10 

.50 

Farm  wage  rates  of  50  cents  per  hour  or 
less  in  196]  in  activities  employing  Mexi¬ 
can  contract  workers,  by  State  and  area » — 
Continued 


State,  area,  and  activity 

Date  of 
wage 
finding 

Prevailing 
wage  rate 

Texas— continued 

Lower  Rio  Grande— Con. 

Cauliflower,  cut,  bulk . 

Jau.  26 

$0.50 

Feb.  9 

.50 

Feb.  24 

.50 

Celery,  cut  and  pack  in  field. 

Feb.  9 

.50 

Mar.  10 

.50 

Cucumber,  picked,  bulk _ 

May  3 

J.  45 

May  17 

.50 

Lettuce: 

May  31 

.  50 

Cut,  pack,  and  load  . 

Feb.  24 

.50 

Cut,  pack,  seal,  and  load. 

Jan.  12 

.50 

Jan.  26 

.50 

Feb.  24 

.50 

Mar.  10 

.50 

Onions,  dry,  pull  only.  _ 

Mar.  22 

.50 

Apr.  7 

.50 

Apr.  20 

.50 

Peppers,  bell,  cut,  bulk _ 

May  3 

.50 

Squash,  bulk . . . 

Maverick  County  multicrop: 

May  17 

.50 

All  crops,  hoeing  . . 

Cauliflower: 

Juno  14 

.50 

Cut,  bulk _ 

Jan.  17 

.50 

Feb.  14 

.50 

Cut  and  pack _ _ 

Jan.  17 

.  50 

Cut  and  pack  in  field _ 

Feb.  14 

1.40 

Winter  garden  multicrop: 

Mar.  1 

.50 

All  crops,  hoeing  .  . 

May  24 

.50 

Broccoli,  cut,  bulk. .  __  __ 

Cabbage,  cut  and  pack  in 

Feb.  21 

.50 

field _ 

Jan.  10 

.50 

Jan.  25 

.50 

Cauliflower: 

Mar.  29 

.50 

Out,  bulk  _  _ 

Jan.  25 

.50 

Cut  and  pack _ 

Jan.  10 

.  50 

Lettuce,  cut,  bulk _ 

Onions: 

Mar.  29 

.50 

Dry,  pull  only _ 

Apr.  27 

.50 

May  11 

.50 

Dry  (medium),  pull  only. 

Apr.  12 

.50 

Green,  pull,  bulk.  .  . 

Feb.  21 

.50 

'  Hourly  wage  rates  paid  Mexican  nationals  cannot  be 
lower  than  50  cents  per  hour. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
the  question  of  low-wage  rates  in  some 
areas  where  Mexican  nationals  are  used 
is  also  treated  in  a  special  report  by 
Donald  Janson,  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  July  16,  1961.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Janson’s  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  Senators  in  determining 
whether  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
should  be  amended  to  prevent  adverse 
effect  on  the  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  domestic  migratory  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arkansas  Field  Pat  Falls  to  30  Cents 
an  Hour 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Header,  Ark.,  July  13. — John  Morrison,  38- 
year-old  migrant  laborer  from  southeastern 
Missouri,  dropped  his  hoe  after  10  hours  of 
chopping  cotton  on  the  J.  E.  Pollard  farm 
here  yesterday  and  collected  $3  for  another 
day’s  work. 

“Some  places  around  here  in  eastern  Ar¬ 
kansas  are  paying  only  $2,”  the  ex-soldier 
said.  “Who  can  support  a  family  by  chop¬ 
ping  cotton?  We’re  leaving  tonight  for 
Michigan  to  see  if  we  can  find  work  in  the 
cherry  orchards.” 

His  wife  and  their  flushed  11-year-old 
daughter,  who  had  weeded  cotton  under  the 
hot  sun  all  day  alongside  them,  piled  into 
their  1946  Buick  along  with  the  Morrisons’ 
8-month-old  baby  and  9-year-old  daughter. 


The  Missourian  is  one  of  nearly  half  a 
million  American  farm  laborers  who  migrate 
each  year  to  earn  a  living. 

They  come  to  Arkansas  to  thin  and  weed 
cotton  in  May,  June,  and  July  only  if  they 
can  find  no  other  work.  The  prevailing 
wage  rates  posted  in  employment  offices  in 
the  area,  range  from  30  cents  an  hour  in  some 
counties  to  50  cents  in  others.  Actual  pay 
during  most  of  the  chopping  season  has  been 
30  cents  this  year. 

migrant  families  compete 

The  migrant  families  compete  for  these 
jobs  with  sharecroppers  living  on  the  cotton 
plantations,  with  field  hands  living  in  nearby 
small  towns  and  urban  centers  such  as 
Memphis,  and  with  Mexican  nationals 
brought  in  when  there  is  a  labor  “shortage.” 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
work,  cottongrowers  need  greatly  fluctuat¬ 
ing  numbers  of  workers  during  the  chop¬ 
ping  season  and  for  harvesting  in  August 
and  September.  Many  more  choppers  are 
needed,  for  example  in  June  than  in  July. 
Thousands  can  be  recruited  in  day-haul 
buses  from  Memphis. 

Mexicans  have  been  imported  under  con¬ 
tract  for  the  last  decade  to  insure  a  stable 
labor  force  throughout  Arkansas’  deltaland. 
The  program  stems  from  labor  shortages  that 
existed  in  World  War  II. 

Eastern  Arkansas  growers  hired  31,300 
braceros  last  year,  more  than  any  State  ex¬ 
cept  Texas  and  California.  They  paid  them 
the  legal  minimum  of  50  cents  'an  hour  for 
chopping  cotton. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  a  2-year  extension  of  the  bracero  law, 
which  expires  December  31.  It  permits  im¬ 
portation  of  Mexicans  only  to  relieve  farm 
labor  shortages. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee.  The  administration  is 
seeking  to  amend  the  law  to  limit  imported 
labor  sufficiently  to  assure  active  competi¬ 
tion  for  domestic  workers.  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  believes  the  impor¬ 
tation  program  is  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  keeping  domestic  wages  in  the  cotton- 
fields  at  near-starvation  levels. 

GOLDBERG  GIVES  VIEWS 

“The  nature  and  size  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  substantially  interferes  with  the 
normal  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  labor  market,"  he  testified 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee.  “The  inex¬ 
orable  result  is  to  stabilize  or  depress  the 
wages  of  our  own  farmworkers  in  areas  where 
Mexican  braceros  are  employed.” 

The  adverse-effect  charge  was  restated  in 
Memphis  today  by  Frank  E.  Johnson,  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor’s  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  He 
was  in  Memphis  to  meet  with  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  employment  service  officials  to  see 
if  the  situation  could  be  improved.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Mexican  labor  program  contend 
that  cottongrowers  are  deliberately  using  it 
to  keep  domestic  pay  low. 

About  315,000  Mexicans  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  last  year.  More  were 
used  in  the  cottonfields  than  for  any  other 
crop.  Less  than  2  percent  of  Nation’s  4  mil¬ 
lion  farms  use  braceros  and  most  of  the 
users  are  large  operators. 

Cottongrowers  and  other  users  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  vigorously  oppose  any  change  in  the 
present  law.  One  Administration-backed 
proposal  would  provide  that  employers  using 
Mexicans  must  pay  them  the  statewide  or 
national  average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm 
labor,  whichever  is  less,  with  a  maximum 
increase  in  any  one  year  of  10  cents  an  hour. 
The  Arkansas  statewide  average,  among  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation,  is  73  cents  an  hour. 

The  effect  would  be  to  bring  domestic  rates 
up  accordingly. 

BUSINESS  LOSSES  FEARED 

“We  just  couldn’t  do  it  and  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  James  F.  Reeves,  Jr.,  manager  of 
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the  11,000-acre  Kuhn  Cotton  Plantation 
near  here. 

He  cited  the  high  cost  of  machinery  and 
the  unreliability  of  the  weather  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop.  Workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  doubt  that  the  plantation  would 
go  into  the  red  if  they  were  paid  more  than 
the  current  30  cents  an  hour. 

Whether  or  not  the  Mexican  program  is 
amended,  the  Department  of  Labor  intends 
to  insist  on  wages  for  domestic  cotton  chop¬ 
pers  that  match  the  50-cent  minimum  guar¬ 
anteed  Mexican  workers. 

The  law  authorizing  importation  of 
braceros  provides  that  employers  first  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  attract  domestic  work¬ 
ers  at  comparable  wages. 

An  interpretation  of  this  provision  issued 
in  May  by  Mr.  Goldberg’s  office  defined  the 
domestic  workers  as  able-bodied  persons  14 
years  of  age  or  over  with  the  skill  to  do 
the  job  concerned.  Cotton  chopping  is  un¬ 
skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  come  to  Memphis 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  ruling  would  be 
enforced  next  year.  But  Arkansans  were  not 
convinced. 

"It’s  a  nonenforceable  regulation,’’  James 
L.  Bland,  administrator  of  the  Arkansas  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor’s  Employment  Security 
Division,  said  in  an  interview.  "We  can’t  tell 
a  man  what  he  must  pay.” 

Most  growers  prefer  Mexican  to  American 
labor,  he  said,  because  only  able-bodied  adult 
males  in  fine  physical  condition  are  im¬ 
ported.  Crews  assembled  locally  include  old 
men,  women,  and  children. 

A  survey  made  by  Mr.  Bland’s  office  showed 
that  only  24  percent  of  the  workers  recruited 
in  the  Memphis  day-haul  operation  were  18 
to  45  year-old  men  who  could  keep  up  with 
Mexicans  in  weeding  cotton. 

"The  Americans  willing  to  do  this  stoop 
labor  for  30  cents  an  hour  are  the  dregs  of 
humanity,”  said  Lloyd  E.  Curtis,  manager 
of  the  State  Employment  Service  Office  for 
Crittenden  County  in  West  Memphis.  He 
said  they  Included  derelicts  as  well  as  women 
and  children. 


FEW  SEEK  FIELDWORK 


He  remarked  that,  although  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  high  in  Arkansas  and  Memphis 
and  all  claimants  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  were  offered  cotton-chopping  jobs,  few 
would  take  work  in  the  fields.  Those  who 
do  go,  he  said,  are  agricultural  workers  not 
covered  by  unemployment  Insurance,  labor¬ 
ers  who  depend  entirely  on  fieldwork  and 
odd  jobs  for  a  living. 

"You  can’t  afford  to  pay  for  something 
you  don’t  get,”  Mr.  Reeves  said.  “You  can’t 
pay  a  $3-worker  $5  a  day  and'  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  very  long.  It  would  benefit  us  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  Mexican  program  and  eliminate 
the  day-haul.” 

Opponents  of  the  present  bracero  program 
contend  that  growers  would  get  a  better 
job  from  domestic  workers  if  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  were  improved. 

They  cite  California,  where  wages  paid  by 
users  of  Mexicans  rose  to  $1  an  hour  last 
year  in  some  crops. 

This  helped  to  attract  a  domestic  farm- 
labor  force  that  State  officials  called  “the 
best  in  years.”  Peak  employment  of  braceros 
dropped  by  about  10,000. 

PRACTICE  IN  OTHER  STATES 

Other  States,  including  Washington  and 
Oregon,  that  formerly  relied  heavily  on 
braceros,  no  longer  use  them,  having  found 
they  could  attract  all  the  farm  labor  they 
needed  by  offering  better  wages  and  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  for  domestic  workers. 

Robert  E.  Brewington,  a  cotton  grower 
here,  stopped  using  Mexicans  2  years  ago. 
He  said  that  with  adequate  supervision 
domestic  crews  performed  well. 

Nor  has  he  been  troubled  with  shortages 
of  labor  for  his  680-acre  farm. 

"I  can  always  get  enough  day-haul  labor 
.anytime  I  want  it,”  he  said. 
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Mr.  Bland  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  if 
wages  were  raised  to  50  cents  an  hour  farm¬ 
ers  would  have  to  be  selective  in  hiring 
domestics  and  “we  would  create  a  great  deal 
more  unemployment  and  have  to  have  more 
Mexican^.” 


BERLIN  CRISIS  POINTS  NEED  FOR 
COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Berlin  crisis  has  started  the 
cold  war  smoking  and  smoldering  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks.  Rising  above  the  smoke 
caused  by  this  latest  and  potentially  very 
dangerous  situation  is  the  pressing  need 
for  a  cold  war  GI  educational  bill. 

At  this  very  moment  our  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  has  under  consideration  a  proposal 
to  mobilize  our  Ready  Reserves  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  warning  that 
it  intends  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  Communist  East  Germany  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A  great  portion  of  the  U.S.  Ready  Re¬ 
serve  strength  consists  of  cold  war  vet¬ 
erans,  the  45  percent  of  our  military- 
age  population  who  have  served  an  aver-, 
age  of  2  years  or  more  each  on  actiy 
duty  since  January  31, 1955,  and  are  then 
required  to  serve  in  some  instances/ for 
a\2-year  period  with  a  Ready  Reserve 
urn 

The  cold  war  veteran  has  aly'ady  had 
his  line  materially  affected  m  military 
service  and  it  now  appears  t/at  many  of 
them  may  be  called  upon/ igain  to  lay 
aside  their\civil  pursuits'  and  act  as  a 
deterrent  to'Communist/aggression. 

In  the  lightqf  recenz  events  and  in  the 
prospect  of  what  may  develop,  it  is  high 
time  this  Congress' recognized  the  vital 
necessity  of  a  readjustment  program  for 
cold  war  veterans.  Nh  other  segment  of 
our  populatioja  lives  a,  more  uncertain 
existence  than  our  cold  war  veterans 
and  no  othdr  group  is  forced  to  plan  for 
the  futury  surrounded  by  at  many  possi¬ 
bilities  that  those  plans  will  disrupted 
and  interrupted. 

If  /he  Nation  is  going  to  tuhn  to  its 
col^  war  veterans  for  help  im.  these 
cyrsis-filled  days,  then  the  very  least  the 
lation  can  do  in  return  is  offer  the  opld 
rwar  veterans  assistance  with  their 
adjustment  problems,  which  are  diffi; 
cult  now,  and  which  threaten  to  become 
increasingly  difficult  in  the  dangerous 
period  which  lies  ahead. 

Because  of  recent  events  and  since  the 
possibility  has  increased  that  our  cold 
war  veterans  will  once  again  have  to 
leave  families,  jobs,  and  ambitions  be¬ 
hind  and  return  to  active  military  duty, 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  enact 
into  public  law  this  session  S.  349,  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  introduced  in  January 
by  37  Senators,  including  the  distin¬ 
guished  senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  his  strong  support  of  the  cold  war 
GI  education  bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  1392,  RELATING  TO  THE  INDIAN 
HEIRSHIP  LAND  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  I 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  beginning  on  Wednesday, 
August  9,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110  New 


Senate  Office  Building,  the  Indian 
fairs  Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  1392,  a  bill  relating  to  the  Iranian 
heirship  land  problem. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
submitted  its  report  on‘S.  1392/which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute/ and  it  is 
my  intention,  as  chairman/of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  to  consider  botX  bills  at  that 
time. 

I  hope  that  all  interacted  parties  who 
may  wish  to  appear  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  or  submit  staterefents  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  legislation  will  contact 
the  staff  of  the  jCommittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  so  that  an  appro¬ 
priate  witness  list  may  be  prepared. 

arizojCa  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  m  the  hearing  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee /6f  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
tl>e  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill  for 
162  a  statement  was  made  during  the 
'course  of  the  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  of  Arizona 
is  controlled  by  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Co.  of  New  York. 

This  is  patently  wrong.  The  directors 
of  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  have 
very  rightly  taken  umbrage  at  these  re¬ 
marks  and  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Member  of  this  body  who  made  those 
remarks  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  letter,  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  22,  1961. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  As  directors  of  Arizona  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  we  are  shocked  at  your  implication 
that  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  is  under 
the  control  or  strong  influence  of  Ebasco 
Services. 

Such  irresponsible  charges  as  you  made 
June  7,  1961,  before  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  subcommittee  on  appropriations  re- 
Veal,  at  best,  a  lack  of  information  and  a 
k>ss  misunderstanding  of  the  corporate 
structure  and  policies  of  this  company. 

Tq  set  the  record  straight  and  to  discour¬ 
age  ahv  future  distortions  of  the  truth,  we 
are  stating  these  facts : 

CentraNArizona  Light  &  Power  Co.,  a  pred¬ 
ecessor  company  of  Arizona  Public  Service 
Co.,  was  reorganized  in  1945.  At  that  time 
it  became  an  independent  company,  divest¬ 
ing  itself  of  any  connection  with  Electric 
Bond  &  Share  Cix,  It  is  true  that  Arizona 
Public  Service,  as  yell  as  many  other  com¬ 
panies,  have  since  taken  advantage  of  the 
highly  specialized  talents  of  Ebasco  Serv¬ 
ices,  especially  in  the  construction  of  power- 
plants.  There  is  nothing  wrong  or  illegal 
in  these  services,  as  your\statements  seem 
to  imply;  on  the  contrary,  iLhas  been  to  the 
advantage  of  our  customers  't£iat  the  com¬ 
pany  is  able  to  utilize,  the  expert  services 
of  this  firm  to  lower  constructioh^and  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  today  N  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  locally  managed  co'mpany 
whose  policies  are  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  composed  of  22  members.  Twenty - 
one  of  the  directors  are  Arizonians,  and  the 
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other  one  is  from  Colorado.  All  are  promi¬ 
nent  business  people  who  have  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  future  of  this  State.  We  are 
guided — in  our  own  businesses  and  in  our 
public  ^service  directorship — by  one  simple 
rule:  The  policies  we  set  must  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

To  imply\that  we  directors  have  acted  or 
will  act  illegally  in  a  collusion  with  Ebasco 
Services  is  a  serious  charge  against  our  per¬ 
sonal  honesty  and  integrity,  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  individually  signing  this  letter. 

We  call  upon  you  as  a  responsible  citizen 
and  U.S.  Senator  either  to  offer  evidence  to 
prove  your  charges  or\to  retract  your  state¬ 
ments  and  apologize  fob.  damaging  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Arizona  PublicNgervice  Co.  and  its 
board  of  directors. 

Yours  truly, 

John  M.  Jacobs,  Chairmaff;  Fred  J.  Joyce, 
James  B.  Rolle,  Jr.,  Ralph  M.  Bilby, 
Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  Llo^l  E.  Eisele, 
C.  W.  Bond,  Newton  S.  Cooper,  E.  Ray 
Cowden,  Victor  H.  Lytle,  J.  H,  Deade¬ 
rick,  A.  H.  Forman,  E.  V.  O'Malley, 
Frank  Snell,  Walter  Lucking,  Jcffm  L. 
Liecty. 

P.S. — Our  six  other  directors  were  not  a  vi¬ 
able  at  the  time  this  letter  was  signed,  bi 
all  are  in  accord  with  the  content  of  the\ 
letter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  directors,  together  with  their 
addresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  Board  of 
Directors 

NAME,  BUSINESS  ADDRESS,  AND  HOME  ADDRESS 

Ralph  M.  Bilby,  vice  president,  Babbitt 
Bros.  Trading  Co.,  Flagstaff.  Ariz.;  318  North 
Agassiz,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

C.  W.  Bond,  president,  the  Valley  National 
Co.,  insurance.  Post  Office  Box  31,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  1620  Palmcroft  Way  SW.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Newton  S.  Cooper,  Ranch,  Stanfield,  Post 
Office  Box  607,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  1021  North 
Gilbert,  Post  Office  Box  607,  Casa  Grande, 
Ariz. 

E.  Ray  Cowden,  president,  Cowden  Live¬ 
stock  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1550,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  6645  North  7th  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

J.  H.  Deaderick,  president,  Deaderick  In¬ 
vestment  Co.,  2420  West  Bethany  Home  Road, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  330  West  Berridge  Lane, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Lloyd  E.  Eisele,  president,  Holsum  Bakery, J 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  6674,  Phoenix,  Ariz/ 
1822  Palmcroft  Way  NE.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Del  W.  Fisher,  president,  Fisher  Contract¬ 
ing  Co.,  2201  South  19th  Avenue,  Post/Office 
Box  6537,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  7002  North  ntral 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  H.  Forman,  executive  vice  president, 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  Post/  Office  Box 
2591,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  501  West  Epcanto  Boule¬ 
vard,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arleen  W.  Hughes,  E.  W.  Hfighes  &  Co.,  in¬ 
vestments,  516  Exchange/  National  Bank 
Building,  Post  Office  JJox  198,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  1225  WcjOd  Avenue,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

George  E.  Jackson/  personal  investments, 
Post  Office  Box  114*;  Douglas,  Ariz.,  1057  “D" 
Avenue,  apartment  2,  Post  Office  Box  1141, 
Douglas,  Ariz. 

John  M.  Jap6bs,  John  Jacobs  Farms,  2040 
West  McDowell  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  No.  3 
Moon  Mountain  Trail,  14246  North  19th  Ave¬ 
nue,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Fred  X.  Joyce,  counselor.  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  of  New  York,  1111  North  First 
Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  107  East  Ninth  Street, 
Tempe,  Ariz. 


John  L.  Liecty,  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary,  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  2591,  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  7700  North 
14th  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Walter  T.  Lucking,  president,  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  2591, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  32  West  Linger  Lane,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Victor  H.  Lytle,  Pritchard  &  Lytle,  insur¬ 
ance  brokers,  144  North  Montezuma  Street, 
Post  Office  Box  870,  Prescott,  Ariz.,  1130 
Smoki  Avenue,  Prescott,  Ariz. 

A.  Lee  Moore,  A.  L.  Moore  &  Sons,  333  West 
Adams  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  54  North  Coun¬ 
try  Club  Drive,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

E.  V.  O'Malley,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Affiliated  O’Malley  Cos.,  suite  A-100, 
4747  North  16th  Street,  Post  Office  Box  3558, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Phoenix  Towers,  2201  North 
Central  Avenue,  apartment  12-D,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

W.  C.  Quebedeaux,  president,  Quebedeaux 
Investment  Co.,  2901  East  Manor  Drive, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  same,  except  summer:  2977 
Ocean  Street,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

James  B.  Rolle,  Jr.,  member,  law  firm  of 
Rolle,  Jones  &  Miller,  301  Second  Avenue, 
Post  Office  Box  70,  uma,  Ariz.,  1920  Fifth 
Avenue,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

J.  B.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  board,  Ryan- 
vEvans  Drug  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  5128,  Phoe- 
dx,  Ariz.,  126  East  Country  Club  Drive, 
Phpenix,  Ariz. 

i»nk  L.  Snell,  general  counsel,  Public/ 
Service,  Snell  &  Wilmer,  400  Security  Builc 
ing,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  5201  Arroyo  Rqad, 
PhoenixV  Ariz. 

DonaldXN.  Soldwedel,  publisher-manager, 
Yuma  DaiiVSun,  300  Madison  Avenue/Yuma, 
Ariz.,  1505  Eighth  Avenue,  Yuma,  Ariz. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER. /Madam  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  REcogDXa  copy  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  American.  National  Cat¬ 
tlemen’s  Association,  supporting  the  po¬ 
sition  of  those  01  us  who  think  that  the 
transmission  lines  required  Ntf>  transmit 
Colorado  River  storage  powei\should  be 
built  by  prb/ate  capital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t^egram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oll/ws : 

HonyBARRY  GOLDWATER, 

U  .y  Senate, 

Vjmshington,  D .C 

The  advisory  council  of  the  American  Na- 
'tional  Cattlemens  Association,  representing 
about  140  affiliated  local  and  State  cattlemens 
organizations  and  thousands  of  individual 
members,  respectfully  and  forcefully  request 
your  understanding  and  support  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution : 

“The  advisory  council  to  the  president  of 
the  American  National  Cattlemens  Associa¬ 
tion  in  continuing  its  effort  to  perpetuate 
the  private  enterprise  system  in  America; 
and 

“Whereas  free  enterprise  is  best  demon¬ 
strated  and  most  effective  when  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  its  contribution  to  society 
unhindered  by  government  interference  and 
competition,  recommends  the  acceptance  of 
the  utilities  combination  proposal  to  furnish 
transmission  lines  required  to  transmit  Colo¬ 
rado  River  storage  power.” 

This  council,  composed  of  presidents  of 
State  cattle  affiliated  associations  particularly 
opposes  an  expenditure  of  $136  million  for 
duplicating  transmission  lines.  Irrigation 
assistance  would  not  be  enhanced  by  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  all-Federal  system  and  future 
State  and  national  taxes  would  be  lost. 

Fred  H.  Dressler, 
Chairman,  Advisory  Council. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRI¬ 
ATIONS  FOR  THE  ATOMIC  EN¬ 
ERGY  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considerate 
of  the  bill  (S.  2043)  to  authorize  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  /1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madarcr  President, 
for  myself  and  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr ./Byrd],  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I/end  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING/  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be/stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
after  line  8,  iyis  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Project  62/e-4,  study,  development,  and 
design  for /nuclear  processes  which  have  ap¬ 
plication/for  improving  and  utilizing  coal 
and  coa/ products,  $5,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
;nt  offered  by  the  Senators  from  West 
firginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  is  explanatory  of  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  provide  for  the  study, 
development,  and  design  for  nuclear 
processes  which  have  application  for 
improving  and  utilizing  coal  and  coal 
products,  $5  million. 

Madam  President,  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  money  has  been  spent 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  use  of  high-temperature 
nuclear  heat  for  the  gasification  of  coal. 

There  is  a  high -temperature  facility 
at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  which  has  been 
the  site  of  some  experimentation.  This 
Bureau  of  Mines  experimental  station 
was  successor  to  the  laboratory  operated 
at  Morgantown  in  connection  with  work 
done  under  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels 
Act  sponsored  as  a  wartime  measure  by 
former  Senator  O’Mahoney,  of  Wyoming 
and  me  in  1945  when  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Compared  with  the  tremendous  sums 
spf  money  being  spent  on  other  pro¬ 
rams  in  the  atomic  energy  field,  the 
efforts  currently  being  put  forth  by  the 
Atoinic  Energy  Commission  to  further 
coal  research  are  inadequate.  I  am  in- 
formeck  that  there  is  much  additional 
research^,  and  development  activity  in 
which  thesAEC  can  participate  coopera¬ 
tively  withXthe  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  to  improve  and  utilize 
coal  products  through  nuclear  energy. 

We  are  told  by'experts  in  the  field  of 
coal  research  and  by  the  AEC  that  nu¬ 
clear  processes  offerVt  least  two  condi¬ 
tions  which  may  be  of-particular  benefit 
to  the  coal  industry  and  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  developing  broader  use  of  coal 
and  coal  products.  These  conditions 
are  first,  very  high  temperature;  and, 
second,  intense  radiation. 

The  AEC  and  the  Bureau  iff  Mines 
have  been  working  together  for  about  8 
years  on  some  of  the  possible  uses  of 
these  special  conditions  of  nuclear^n- 
ergy  for  coal  processing.  This  work 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  voted  to  /e’fcort  bill  to  extend  Mexican  farm  labor 

program.  House  subcommittee  voted  to/report  bill  to  extend  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  children  employed  in  agriculture.  Hohse  Rules  Committee  tabled  measure  to 
authorize  investigation  of  sugar  program.  House  received  conference  report  on  gen¬ 
eral  Government  matters-Commerce/appropriation  \ill.  Rep.  Cooley  introduced  farm 
bill* 

SENATE 


1.  THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  re¬ 

port)  the  following  bills:  p.  D587 

H.  R.  2010,  with  amendments,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program, 

S-r-860,  without  amendment,  to  grant  the-&eer-et ary  of  Agriculture  additional 

authority-  for  protection  against  -the-introduct-ion  and  dieseminat-ion  of- diseases 

of— Livestock  and-ooultry. 

Sr  702 1  without  amendment,  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
oxehange  a  tract-  of  forest  land  with  t-he  -town-of-Af ton,-  Wyp . 

H.-R.  2249 i  without— amendment-^ to  authorize  the- Secretary  of-Agricu  1 1 ur e  t e 

convey  a  tract  of -forest  land  in  Cal4f.  to -Trinity  County . 

H«  R«  2250,  wit-hout  amendment ^  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  -to 
eonvey  a  tract  of  forest— land  in  Lassen 
Susanville. 

2.  EDUCATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  d  not 
ictually  report)  an  original  bill  to  amend  and  extend  provisions  of  the  ational 

Defense  Education  Act.  p.  D588 


PERSONNEL.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  approved  S.  2073,  to  autho 
two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  iti  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 


-  2  - 


and  Welfare,  and  S.  1815,  to  authorize  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary  in, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  p.  D588 


imui 

offi- 


ret 


RAVEL  RATES.  As  reported  (see  Digest  118)  H.  R.  3279,  to  increase  the 
^ites  of  per  diem  allowance  for  employees  of  the  Government  traveling 
1  business,  includes  provisions  as  follows: 

Increases  the  normal  maximum  per  diem  allowance  from  $12  to  $16  for 
ular  full-time  employees  of  the  Government  and  makes  the  same  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  rate  applicable  to  intermittent  and  w.o.c.  employees. 

Increases  the  maximum  allowance  for  official  travel  authorized  to  be 
performed  on  an  actual  expense  basis  from  $25  to  $30  per  day. 

ses  the  maximum  allowance  for  use  of  privately  waned  automobiles 
or  airplays  from  10  cents  to  12  cents  per  mile. 

the  maximum  allowance  for  the  use  of  privately  owned  motor¬ 
cycles  from  6\cents  to  8  cents  per  mile. 

Allows  reimbursement  on  an  actual  expense  basis/up  to  $10  in  excess 
of  the  normal  per  diem  allowance  established  in  agiven  country  for  em¬ 
ployees  traveling  outside  the  continental  United  States  or  Alaska  when 
authorized  due  to  unusual  circumstances  surrouhdlng  the  travel. 

Adds  parking  fees 'when  incurred  while  in  ^official  travel  status  as 
an  item  of  expense  for\which  reimbursement /is  permissible. 

Transfers  to  the  President  authority  now  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  establish  per  aiem  rates  outside  the  continental  United  States. 

Preserves  the  status  or'Alaska  and /Hawaii  that  existed  prior  to  their 
obtaining  statehood  as  areas\in  whicjs  travel  allowance  would  be  fixed 
on  the  basis  of  cost. 


5.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  conferencd\report  on  H.  R.  7577,  the  general 
Government  matters-Commerce  appropriation  bill  for  1962  (H.  Rept.  744) 

(pp.  11973-4,  12018)  .  The  bj/ll  includes  ^27, 400, 000  for  financing  forest 
highways  out  of  trust  fund^Z  Also,  it  inclodes  the  general  provisions  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Government7  generally  as  included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  (see  Digest  98/.  The  bill  also  includes  items  for  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau,  Council  o,f  Economic  Advisers,  Census  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Weather  Bureau,  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Small 


Business  Administrat 


and  Tariff  Commission. 


6.  SUGAR.  The  Rule  ^Commit tee  tabled  H.  Res.  364,  to  authorize  an  investigation 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  modifying  or  discontinuing  the  sugar 
program.  p/D591 


7.  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported,  with  amend¬ 
ments  h/  R.  7812,  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  contractor^  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers  (H.  Rept.  743),  p.  12018 

(e  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  LaborNof  the 
Edp&ation  and  Labor  Committee  "met  in  executive  session  and  ordered^a  clean 
:11  introduced  for  reporting  to  the  House  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  8191,  to  extend 
:he  child  labor  provisions  to  certain  children  employed  in  agriculture^ 
p.  D590 


'8.  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "granted 
an  open  rule  on  H.  R.  30,  granting  the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to 
the  northeastern  water  and  related  land  resources  compact."  p.  D591 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  farm  bill,  /liouse  Tlules  Committee  cleared  farm  bill. 
Senate  committee  reported  bill  to  extend  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  House  sub¬ 
committee  voted  to  report  bill  for  1/ase  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments.  Senate 
agreed  to  conference  report  on  ger.etal  Government  matters-Cornmerce  appropriation 
bill.  Senate  committee  reported  Labor-HEW  and  independent  offices  appropriation 
bills. 


SENATE 


bill  (pp.  12329, 


1,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  S.  1643,  the  omnibus  fa) 

12346-86,  12389,  12396-403) . 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Holland  to  except  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  aXprovision  which 
would  have  repealed  the  authority  for  special  livestock  loans.  Sen. 
Holland^ explained  that  Congress  recently  passed  legislation  extending  au¬ 
thority  for  such  loans,  pp.  12346-7 

By  Sen/  Young,  N.  Dak.,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase 
acreage  allotments  for  the  production  of  Durum  wheat,  whenever  he  de¬ 
termines  that  production  is  inadequate  to  meet  demand,  in  additiortvto  the 
farm  acreage  allotments  for  other  types  of  wheat.  In  response  to 
tion  by  Sen.  Ellender,  Sen.  Young  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  I  nend- 
ment  was  "to  take  care  of  farmers  who  grow  both  Durum  wheat  and  other 
varieties  of  wheat."  pp.  12356-8 

By  Sen.  Mundt  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  require  producers  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  diverted  wheat  acreage 
free  from  grasshopper  infestation,  weeds,  and  rodents,  pp.  12358-61 


By  Sen.  Miller  to  modify  the  language  of  the  bill  extending  the  feed  grains/ 
program  for  one  year  so  as  "to  incorporate  in  the  bill  the  exact 
language  which  appears  in  the  emergency  feed  grains  bill  passed  earlier 
in  the  session”  of  Congress,  p.  12396 

Sen.  Williams,  Del.,. to  insert  additional  language  relating  to  marketing 
orders  which  he  explained  as  follows:  "First,  it  provides  that  Jthe 
initial  marketing  order  shall  be  submitted  to  the  interested  pptti&s  and 
vb^ed  upon  prior  to  being  declared  in  effect.  It  would  make  the  holding 
of  a  referendum  mandatory  in  the  case  of  an  initial  order.  /Second,  it 
provides  that  the  order  shall  be  described  on  the  ballet,  /n  order  that 
those  voting  can  more  clearly  understand  the  question  before  them.  The 
amendment  would  also  provide  for  referendums  to  determine  processor 
approval  of  an  order  where  such  processor  approval  is/required.” 
pp.  12396-402 

By  Sen.  Case  to\provide  that  any  per  diem  paid  to  any/of  the  members  of. 
advisory  groups  be  limited  to  that  provided  by  law  for  Federal  em- 

ravel  Expense  Act  of  1949.  bp.  12402-3 


the  wh 


ployees  under  t' 

Rejected  the  following  Amendment 
By  Sen.  Burdick  to  pr 
declared  disaster 
farmer  has  a  production  which 
production  based  upon 
as  much  acreage  as  he 
would  exempt  such  farmer 
the  wheat  section  of  the  bi 
By  Sen.  Kefauver,  39  to  57,  to  s 
the  right  of  farmer  cooperative 


he  explained 


is 


1959-60 


up 

the 

if 


at  in  areas  which  have  been 
hs  of  this  Nation,  where  a 
50  percent  of  the  expected 
he  shall  at  his  option  retire 
percent.  In  other  words,  it 
rcent  mandatory  cut  provided  in 
asks  for  it.”  pp.  12353-6 
out  the  section  of  the  bill  affirming 
to  act  jointly  in  a  federation  of  such 
cooperative  associations,  or  ttfrhugh  agencies  in  common,  in  performing 
those  acts  which  farmers  acting  together  in  one  such  association  may 
lawfully  perform.  Agreed  to  a  metibn  by  Sen.  Holland  to  table  a  motion 
by  Sen.  Ellender  to  reconsider  the  vcN^e  by  which  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected.  pp.  12363-86,  ^2389 

Sen.  Proxmire  submitted,  but /later  withdrew,  proposed  amendment  to  provide 
a  self-help  milk  program  which  "would  permit \piilk  producers  to  work  out 
allotment  programs  for/the  marketing  of  milk.'V  pp.  12349-53 

Agreed  to  a  unanimous  consent  request  by  Sen.  Mansrfeld  that  beginning  Wed. , 
July  26,  further  debate  will  be  limited  to  2  hours  on  any  amendment  and  to 
2  hours  on  final  passage  of  the  bill.  p.  12384 

/ 

2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  witHi  amendments  H.  R. 

7035,  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  andNWelfare,  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  1962  (S.  Rept.  618) ,  and  H.  R.  7445,  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  for  1962  (S.  Rept.  620).  p.  12321 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7577,  the  General  Government 
Matters-Cptnmerce  Appropriation  bill  for  1962,  and  concurred  in  the  House 
action  on  amendments  in  disagreement  (pp.  12334-40).  For  items  or\interest, 
see  Digest  121. 

3.  FARM  LABOR.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendment 

H.  R.  2010,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  extend 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  (S.  Rept.  619).  pp.  12321-2 


4/  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Fong  supported  the  extension  of  Federal  school  assistance  to 
'  federally  impacted  areas,  pp.  12330-1 
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July  25,  1961. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Jordan,  from'the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 

SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  2010] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.R.  2010),  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with  an 
amendment. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  on  S.  1466,  S.  1945,  and  H.R.  2010. 
The  hearings  have  been  printed. 

SHORT  EXPLANATION 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  would  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to— 

(1)  incorporate  in  the  act  an  existing  appropriation  act  require¬ 
ment  that  employers  reimburse  the  United  States,  up  to  a  $15 
maximum,  for  all  expenses  of  the  program,  except  salaries  and 
expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in  compliance  activities; 

(2)  add  working  conditions  to  section  503(3)  so  that  it  will 
prohibit  Mexican  workers  from  being  made  available  in  any  area 
unless  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  at  “wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  working  con¬ 
ditions”  comparable  to  those  offered  to  Mexican  workers; 

(3)  prohibit  the  furnishing  to,  or  retention  by,  any  employer 
of  any  Mexican — 
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(i)  for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occu¬ 
pations  or  to  operate  or  maintain  power-driven  machinery,  except 
in  specific  cases  to  avoid  undue  hardship;  and 

(ii)  unless  the  employer  pays  both  domestic  and  Mexican 
workers  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  paid  in  the  area  to 
domestic  workers  engaged  in  similar  work; 

(4)  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  Mexican  workers  for  some  proc¬ 
essing  activities;  and 

(5)  extend  the  program  2  years,  until  December  31,  1963. 

HISTORY  OF  MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

During  World  War  II,  and  until  1951,  Mexican  workers  were 
admitted  into  the  United  States  for  temporary  employment  in  U.S. 
agriculture  under  various  authorities. 

In  1951,  the  Congress  approved  Public  Law  78  (82d  Cong.),  which 
added  title  V  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The  major  features 
of  this  legislation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Authorizes  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  establishing  procedures  for  the  admission  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  into  the  United  States  for  temporary  employment. 

2.  Authorizes  the  Department  of  Labor  to  (a)  undertake  a  recruit¬ 
ment  and  placement  function  'with  respect  to  such  workers,  ( b )  assist 
workers  and  farmers  to  enter  into  contracts  for  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment,  and  (c)  guarantee  the  payment  of  wages  and  transportation  by 
farmer  employers. 

3.  Requires  employers  who  wish  to  employ  Mexican  workers  to 

(а)  indemnify  the  U.S.  Government  for  its  guaranty  of  their  contracts, 

(б)  pay  into  a  revolving  fund  a  fee  for  each  worker  to  support  the 
program  financially. 

4.  Restricts  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  to  areas  where  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  certifies  that  (1)  domestic  workers,  able,  willing,  and  qualified 
are  not  available;  (2)  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  similarly  employed;  and  (3)  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at  wages  and  hours  comparable  to 
those  offered  Mexican  workers. 

5.  Eliminates  bond  requirement  of  general  immigration  statutes  for 
such  workers. 

6.  Provides  that  no  such  workers  would  be  provided  any  employer 
who  employed  illegal  aliens,  either  with  knowledge  or  with  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  they  were  here  illegally. 

7.  Exempts  such  workers  from  social  security  and  income  tax 
provisions. 

This  statute  has  been  implemented  by  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
which  sets  forth  in  substantial  detail  the  procedures,  terms,  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contract  of  employment,  and  other  matters. 

Public  Law  78  was  scheduled  to  expire  December  31,  1953.  It  has 
subsequently  been  extended  on  various  occasions  to  December  31, 
1955,  June  30,  1959,  June  30,  1961,  and  December  31,  1961. 
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The  program  is  self-supporting,  except  for  compliance  activities 
and  certain  executive  functions.  Until  1947  the  entire  cost  for  im¬ 
portation  of  Mexican  farmworkers  was  borne  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Today  the  user  of  such  labor  pays  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the 
program. 

The  funds  for  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  recruiting 
Mexican  workers  under  Public  Law  78  are  met  from  the  farm  labor 
supply  revolving  fund.  This  fund  reimburses  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  expenses  for  transportation,  food,  and  medical  care  from 
the  time  the  Mexicans  are  accepted  at  migratory  stations  to  the  time 
they  are  contracted  by  employers  and  after  their  return  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  center  by  employers  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  contract. 
The  fund  also  reimburses  the  Department  for  all  other  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  operation  of  this  program,  with  the  exception  of  compli¬ 
ance  activities. 

The  fund  is  maintained  by  fees  paid  by  employers  for  contracting 
Mexican  workers.  The  maximum  fee  is  $15  per  worker.  In  addition 
to  this  fee,  the  farmer  must  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  the  worker 
from  the  border  to  the  place  of  employment  and  back  again. 

Under  Public  Law  78  approximately  200,000  Mexicans  were  brought 
in  annually  between  1951  and  1953.  From  that  time  the  number 
increased  until  it  reached  approximately  445,000  in  1956.  In  1960 
the  number  brought  in  was  315,846.  The  peak  employment  of  Mex¬ 
ican  workers  in  1960  occurred  in  September  when  234,171  were  em¬ 
ployed,  about  2 y2  percent  of  the  total  workers  on  farms  in  that  month 
of  9,120,000.  The  total  number  of  hired  workers  on  farms  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1960  was  2,837,000.  The  low  period  of  employment  in  1960 
occurred  in  January  when  the  total  number  of  hired  workers  was 
867,000.  Due  to  this  wide  variation  in  farm  employment  needs  it  is 
essential  that  the  program  be  continued  in  order  to  supplement  the 
domestic  labor  force  during  peak  periods.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  many  farm  operations,  such  as  weeding  vegetables  or 
harvesting  fruits  and  vegetables,  commonly  referred  to  as  stoop  labor. 
For  these  operations  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  obtain  domestic 
workers. 

The  total  number  of  Mexican  nationals  contracted  and  recontracted 
in  1960,  by  States,  is  set  out  below.  The  number  of  contracts  covers 
the  number  initially  contracted  for  use  in  the  State,  while  recontracts 
cover  the  recontracting  of  Mexican  workers  initially  used  in  another 
State. 
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M exican  nationals 


contracted  and  rccontracted 
employers  for  the  calendar 


by  associations  and  individual 
year  1.960 


Associations 

Individual  employers 

Number 

Contracts 

Recontracts 

Total 

Number 

Contracts 

Recontracts 

Total 

Arizona  _ 

6 

19, 324 

5, 232 

24,  556 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Arkansas _ 

62 

24,  240 

11,997 

36, 237 

112 

3,173 

3,033 

6,  206 

California _ 

54 

109,  992 

14,  380 

124,  372 

45 

3,003 

283 

3,  286 

Colorado . . 

3 

1,795 

445 

2,240 

75 

6,697 

580 

7,  277 

Georgia.  _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

102 

0 

1,264 

1,264 

Illinois - - 

1 

0 

18 

18 

5 

234 

123 

357 

Indiana  . 

1 

0 

472 

472 

10 

65 

173 

238 

Iowa  1 - - 

0 

0 

76 

76 

2 

0 

58 

58 

Kansas  _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

0 

17 

Kentucky _ 

1 

76 

119 

195 

2 

74 

0 

74 

Michigan . . 

14 

4,  655 

6, 010 

10,  665 

23 

160 

476 

636 

Minnesota _ 

1 

34 

19 

53 

5 

0 

86 

86 

Missouri - ... 

2 

50 

239 

289 

4 

185 

120 

305 

M ontana _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2, 438 

0 

2,438 

Nebraska  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2,  255 

34 

2,  289 

Nevada  _ 

3 

158 

64 

222 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico _ 

16 

10,  172 

892 

11,  064 

31 

232 

40 

272 

North  Dakota _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

45 

0 

45 

Oregon. . .  ... 

1 

350 

0 

350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

240 

0 

240 

Tennessee . 

1 

1,068 

1 

1,069 

1 

70 

0 

70 

Texas  _ _ 

119 

106,  596 

9.473 

116, 069 

4, 354 

16, 159 

8,080 

24, 239 

Utah _ 

4 

439 

4 

443 

4 

47 

33 

80 

Washington _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

60 

0 

60 

Wisconsin.. _ 

1 

0 

276 

276 

20 

528 

434 

962 

Wyoming... - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1,  215 

0 

1,215 

Total..  - 

289 

278, 949 

49,  717 

328, 666 

4,823 

36, 897 

14,818 

51, 715 

Contracts 


Recontracts 


Associations _ _ _ 

Individual  employers - 

Grand  total _ 

Percent  by  associations. . . 

Percent  by  individual  employers. 


278, 949  49,  717 

36, 897  14, 818 


315, 846 
88.3 
11.7 


64, 535 
77 
23 


i  Heinz  Growers  Employment  Committee,  Inc.  (Sent  workers  to  Iowa). 


The  seasonality  of  farm  labor  needs  is  reflected  statistically  in  the 
following  table: 


Month 


(1) 


January. 

February 

March... 

April _ 

May _ 

June _ 


Seasonal  composition  of  farm  labor  force  in  1960 


[Thousands  of  workers] 


Total 
farm 
labor 
force  1 

(2) 

Farmers 
and 
family 
labor  1 

(3) 

All  hired 
workers  1 

(4) 

Month 

(1) 

Total 
farm 
labor 
force  1 

(2) 

Farmers 
and 
family 
labor  1 

(3) 

All  hired 
workers 1 

(4) 

5,006 

4,139 

867 

July _ 

8,416 

5,569 

2,847 

5, 305 

4,  321 

984 

August..  _ _  . 

8,  344 

5,694 

2, 650 

5,994 

4,  763 

1,231 

September... 

9,120 

6,283 

2, 837 

7, 151 

5,507 

1.644 

October  . .  . 

8.  283 

5,965 

2,318 

7.  725 

5,758 

1, 967 

November. 

6,593 

5,075 

1,518 

8.  271 

5,  627 

2,644 

December.. . 

5,206 

4,285 

921 

1  From  Farm  Labor,  published  monthly  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  EXPLANATION 

Section  1 :  The  first  section  of  the  bill  makes  no  substantive  change 
in  the  law,  but  incorporates  in  the  basic  act  covering  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  provisions  now  carried  in  appropriation  acts. 
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The  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriation  Act,  1961,  requires  reimbursements  under  section 
502(2)  of  the  basic  act  to  include  all  expenses  of  program  operations, 
except  contract  compliance  expenses.  Section  502(2)  requires  em¬ 
ployers  of  workers  recruited  under  the  act  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  only  for  essential  expenses  incurred  by  it  for  the  transportation 
and  subsistence  of  workers  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker. 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  amends  section  502(2)  to  require  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  all  essential  expenses,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$15  per  worker. 

Section  2:  Section  503  of  the  basic  act  prohibits  workers  recruited 
under  the  act  from  being  made  available  in  any  area  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  finds  that — 

(1)  sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and 
qualified  are  not  available  at  the  time  and  place  needed  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  be  employed, 

(2)  the  employment  of  such  workers  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers  similarly  employed,  and  (3)  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employment 
at  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  clause  (3)  just  quoted  to  include 
‘“working  conditions”  along  with  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work. 
The  term  “working  conditions”  is  intended  by  the  committee  to  refer 
to  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  performed,  such 
as  those  concerned  with  sanitation  and  safety,  and  not  to  include 
terms  of  employment  such  as  housing,  transportation,  subsistence, 
insurance,  and  work  guarantees.  Mexican  nationals  enter  this  coun¬ 
try  under  an  international  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a  standard  work  contract.  They  are  not  free  agents  in  this  country. 
Because  of  this,  a  responsibility  to  remain  with  the  employer  with 
whom  they  contract  is  imposed  upon  them.  They  do  not  bring  their 
families  with  them.  They  enter  this  country  to  do  a  particular  job 
after  which  they  return  home.  Domestic  workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please.  They  may  seek  other  employ¬ 
ment  in  or  out  of  agriculture  if  they  wish.  It  is  not  intended,  there¬ 
fore,  to  require  guarantees  from  farmers  as  to  housing,  payment  of 
transportation,  and  periods  of  work  for  workers  who  may  not  fulfill 
their  end  of  the  bargain. 

Section  3 :  Section  3  adds  two  new  sections  to  the  basic  act,  sections 
504  and  505. 

The  new  section  504  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  workers 
recruited  under  the  act  for  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  employ¬ 
ment,  or  to  operate  or  maintain  power-driven  machinery.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  may  make  exceptions  from  this  prohibition  in  specific 
cases  to  avoid  undue  hardship.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
supplement  the  domestic  labor  force  in  peak  periods,  such  as  at 
harvest  time,  when  crops  may  be  lost  through  a  lack  of  sufficient 
workers.  It  is  not  intended  to  provide  Mexican  workers  for  year- 
round  jobs  which  might  well  be  filled  by  domestic  workers.  Nor  is 
it  intended  to  provide  Mexican  workers  for  the  higher  skilled  jobs  for 
which  domestic  workers  can  be  found.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to 
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find  domestic  workers  for  the  so-called  stoop  labor  jobs,  there  should 
be  domestic  workers  available  even  in  periods  of  peak  employment  for 
the  more  desirable  jobs  of  operating  or  maintaining  power-driven 
machinery.  The  prohibition  of  this  section  with  respect  to  machinery, 
of  course,  extends  only  to  employment  to  operate  or  maintain  such 
machinery.  It  would  not  prohibit  employment  merely  involving 
power-operated  machinery,  such  as  the  placing  of  produce  on  trucks, 
or  the  placing  of  hand-cut  produce  on  vegetable  harvesters,  nor  would 
it  prohibit  a  worker  employed  for  other  appropriate  purposes  from 
incidental,  emergency  maintenance  work  such  as  the  repair  of  a  flat 
tire. 

The  new  section  505  prohibits  workers  recruited  under  the  act  from 
being  made  available  to,  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of,  any 
employer  unless  he  offers  and  paj^s  both  domestic  and  foreign  workers 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  paid  in  the  area  to  domestic  workers 
engaged  in  similar  work.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
establish  minimum  wages  for  farmworkers  or  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  establish  such  minimum  wages,  and  the  bill  does  not  do  so. 
The  establishment  of  minimum  wages  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  rather  than  this  committee, 
and  employees  in  agriculture  have  for  good  reason  been  exempted 
from  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
In  the  hearings  there  were  complaints  that  in  some  areas  Mexican 
workers  were  being  paid  less  than  domestic  workers  and  that  in  other 
areas  domestic  workers  were  being  paid  less  than  Mexican  workers. 
The  agreement  with  Mexico  provides  that  the  Mexican  workers  be 
paid  not  less  than  the  prevaling  wage  rate  paid  to  domestic  workers 
for  similar  work  at  the  time  the  work  is  performed.  The  new  section 
505  would  require  each  employer  of  Mexican  workers  to  pay  his 
domestic  workers,  as  well  as  his  Mexican  workers,  not  less  than  such 
prevailing  wage,  whatever  it  might  be  at  that  time.  This  new  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  intended  to  alter  the  existing  obligation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  section  503(2)  of  the  act  not  to  make  Mexican  workers 
available  in  any  area  if  their  employment  will  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  workers  similarly  employed, 
or  to  require  the  abandonment  of  any  present  policies  or  practices  in 
the  administration  of  section  503(2),  and  the  new  section  505  so 
provides. 

Section  4 :  Section  4  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  Mexican  workers  for 
certain  processing  activities.  It  excludes  from  the  definition  of  the 
agricultural  employment  for  which  workers  may  be  recruited  under 
the  act — 

horticultural  employment,  cotton  ginning,  compressing,  and 
storing,  crushing  of  oilseeds,  and  the  packing,  canning,  freez¬ 
ing,  drying,  or  other  processing  of  perishable  or  seasonal 
agricultural  products. 

This  would  leave  covered  by  the  act  services  or  activities  within  the 
provisions  of  section  3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  or 
section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (which  by  sec.  7852(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was  made  applicable  in  lieu  of  sec. 
1426(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (of  1939)).  Section  3121(g) 
includes  the  raising  of  horticultural  commodities,  cotton  ginning,  and 
a  limited  amount  of  packaging,  processing,  freezing,  and  storing  for 
farm  operators. 

Section  5  extends  the  program  2  years  until  December  31,  1963. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 


H.R.  2010  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  does 
improve  Public  Law  78  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  Mexican  nationals 
for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupations  or 
for  employment  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  power-driven 
machinery  except  in  those  cases  in  which  prohibition  would  cause 
undue  hardship. 

Although  these  amendments  improve  the  basic  law,  they  will  do 
little  toward  solving  the  economic,  social,  and  moral  problems  raised 
by  the  operation  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

Aligratory  workers  are  among  the  most  neglected  and  underprivi¬ 
leged  groups  in  the  American  economy.  Their  wages  are  low,  they 
suffer  much  from  unemployment,  they  are  not  covered  by  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  laws  or  by  minimum  wage  laws,  and  they  are 
generally  denied  the  benefits  of  workmen’s  compensation  laws. 
Because  their  work  requires  them  to  move  from  one  area  to  another, 
they  and  their  families  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  services  and 
facilities  that  normally  go  with  stable  membership  in  a  community. 

These  basic  difficulties  of  American  migrants  are  intensified  by  the 
annual  importation  of  300,000  Mexican  nationals  under  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program.  The  experience  of  10  years  of  operation  of  the 
program  has  demonstrated  that  it  does  affect  adversely  wages,  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  workers. 
This  is  the  unqualified  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Goldberg,  who  has  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
program.  He  and  the  administration  have  supported,  extension  of 
Public  Law  78  on  the  condition  that  substantial  reforms  such  as 
provided  in  S.  1945  are  adopted.  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  last 
year  opposed  extension  of  Public  Law  78  unless  substantial  reforms 
were  approved. 

Public  Law  78  was  enacted  in  1951  at  a  time  of  labor  shortage  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  It  began  as  a  temporary  program,  but  it  has 
been  extended  by  Congress  four  times.  During  this  period  the  farm 
labor  force  has  declined,  technological  change  in  agriculture  has  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  unemployment  and  underemployment  have 
increased  as  rural  problems.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  has  expanded  greatly  (table  I). 
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Table  I 


Year 

Total 
number  of 
Mexican 
nationals 
contracted, 
by  year, 
1951-60  ‘ 

Average  num 
farms,  Uni 
sands) 1  2 

Farm 
operators 
and  unpaid 
family 
workers 

her  of  workers 
ted  States,  195 

Hired 

workers 

employed  on 
1-60  (in  thou- 

Total 

1951 . . . . . - 

192, 000 

7, 310 

2, 236 

9,546 

1952 _ _ _ _ _ 

197, 100 

7,  005 

2, 144 

9, 149 

1953 _ _ _ _ _ 

201, 380 

6,  775 

2,089 

8,864 

1954 _ 

309,  033 

6,  579 

2,060 

8,  639 

1955 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

398, 650 

6,  347 

2,  017 

8,364 

1956. _ _ 

445, 197 

5,899 

1,921 

7.  820 

1957 _ _ _ _ _ 

436,  049 

5,  682 

1,895 

7,  577 

1958 . . 

432,  857 

5,  570 

1,955 

7,  525 

1959... _ _ _ _ _ 

437,  643 

5,  459 

1,925 

7,  384 

1960 _ _ _ _ 

315,  846 

5,249 

1,869 

7,118 

1  Administrative  reports,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  Farm  Labor. 


About  70  percent  of  the  Mexican  nationals  are  contracted  for  by 
growers  in  two  States,  Texas  and  California.  Only  5  other  States 
reported  employment  of  more  than  3,000  Mexican  nationals  at  the 
time  of  peak  employment  of  these  workers  in  1960.  The  average 
hourly  wage  paid  domestic  workers  for  work  in  which  Mexican 
nationals  are  also  emploj^ed  indicates  that  the  presumed  shortage  of 
labor  has  hardly  been  tested  by  the  offer  of  premium  rates  (table  II). 


Table  II. — Selected  employment  and  wane  data  for  major  Mexican-using  States, 

by  State,  in  1960 


Major  Mexican-using  States  1 

Employment  of  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals,  1960 

Hourly  wage  rates  paid 
U.S.  workers  in  work 
in  which  Mexican 
nationals  were  em¬ 
ployed 

Average 
hourly 
farm  wage 
rate  with¬ 
out  room 
or  board, 
I9603 4 

Con¬ 
tracted  2 

Employed 
at  peak 

Lowest 

rate 

Most 

common 

Texas.  _ _ _ _ 

122,  755 

103, 680 

$0.40 

$0.50 

$0.78 

California.  _  .. 

112,  995 

73,  430 

.75 

1.00 

1.23 

Arkansas _ _ _ _ _ _ 

27,  413 

31,  296 

.35 

.50 

.73 

Arizona . . . . . 

19, 324 

14,  312 

.70 

.70 

.97 

New  Mexico _ _ _ 

10, 404 

11,257 

.60 

.60 

.85 

Michigan _ _ _ _ 

4,815 

11,151 

.75 

f  .85 

1  1.00 

}  1.07 

Colorado _ _ 

8,492 

6,  539 

.65 

.75 

1.09 

Montana _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,438 

2,  563 

(4) 

(') 

1.13 

Nebraska _ _  ...  _ _ 

2,  255 

2,310 

.85 

.85 

1.10 

Georgia - 

(») 

1,  264 

(>) 

0) 

.66 

Wyoming _ _ _ _ 

1,215 

1,213 

m 

(4) 

1.12 

Wisconsin _ 

528 

1,004 

.80 

1.00 

1.09 

Tennessee.  _ _ _ 

1, 138 

659 

.50 

.50 

.63 

Indiana _  _ _ 

65 

612 

.75 

.80 

1.06 

1  500  or  more  Mexican  nationals  employed  at  peak.  Other  States  with  fewer  than  500  are:  Missouri, 
Utah,  Oregon,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Washington, 
and  Kansas. 

i  2  In  addition  to  Mexican  workers  contracted  at  reception  centers,  64,535  were  recontracted  or  reassigned 
from  one  employer  to  another,  sometimes  in  another  State.  For  example,  Michigan  contracted  4,815  and 
recontracted  6,486  for  a  total  of  11,301. 

3  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  U.S.  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate  without  board  and  room, 
1960,  was  97  cents  per  hour. 

4  No  hourly  rates  reported  in  1960. 

‘  All  of  the  workers  employed  in  Georgia  were  recontracted  from  other  States. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  accurately  establish  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  this  program  under  the  existing  practices.  The 
Department  of  Labor  authorizes  Mexican  nationals  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  workers  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
area  for  the  type  of  work.  Where  the  prevailing  wage  is  very  low, 
the  number  of  workers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  under  those 
conditions  is  likely  to  be  reduced.  The  most  recent  figures  (June 
1961)  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show  several  counties  in  which 
wages  of  30  to  50  cents  per  hour  have  been  found  to  prevail  among 
domestic  workers.  These  rates  are  in  areas  and  for  work  in  which 
Mexican  nationals  are  likewise  employed. 

The  employer  seeking  additional  employees  at  a  time  of  labor 
shortage  normally  offers  higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions. 
Under  Public  Law  78  there  is  little  incentive  to  do  this. 

We  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  those  who  have  left  the  farm 
labor  force  in  the  past  10  years  would  be  willing  to  work  in  positions 
now  filled  by  Mexican  nationals  if  wages  and  working  conditions  were 
improved.  As  long  as  the  present  criteria  are  used  to  authorize  the 
use  of  Mexican  nationals,  we  cannot  know  the  extent  of  the  need. 

The  committee  had  before  it  a  bill  (S.  1945)  which  incorporated 
the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  was  supported 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  administration.  It  contained 
major  provisions  which  were  not  adopted  by  the  committee. 

One  of  these  provisions  would  have  limited  the  use  of  Mexican 
nationals  to  employers  who  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to  attract 
domestic  workers  at  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  reasonably 
comparable  to  those  offered  Mexican  nationals.  Under  the  inter¬ 
national  agreement  between  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  Mexican  nationals  coming  to  this  country  under 
contract  are  guaranteed  transportation  costs,  employment  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  workdays  in  the  contract  period,  subsistence  when 
underemployed,  housing,  medical  care,  and  compensation  for  injuries 
on  the  job,  and  health  and  accident  insurance  at  reasonable  cost.  In 
addition,  they  are  assured  the  wage  rate  that  prevails  among  U.S. 
workers  similarly  employed  and  a  minimum  wage  of  50  cents  per  hour. 
These  are  benefits  not  enjoyed  by  most  domestic  migratory  workers. 

S.  1945  also  proposed  a  new  test  for  adverse  affect.  Under  terms 
of  this  provision,  the  employer  would  have  been  required  to  pay 
Mexican  nationals  no  less  than  the  average  hourly  farm  wage  in  the 
State,  or  the  national  hourly  farm  wage  average,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  This  would  establish  a  clear,  objective,  and  reasonable  mini¬ 
mum  base  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  determining  whether 
Mexican  nationals  should  be  certified. 

These  two  provisions  should  be  adopted  to  provide  very  limited 
protection  for  American  migrant  workers.  They  are  clearly  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  fundamental  policy  and  intent  of  Congress  as  stated  in 
section  503  of  Public  Law  78  which  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  before  approving  the  importation  of  Mexican  nationals  certify 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  domestic  workers  and  that — 

the  employment  of  such  workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  similarly  employed. 

The  experience  of  the  past  10  years  has  demonstrated  that  this 
intent  has  not  been  achieved.  In  large  part  the  difficulty  has  resulted 
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fi’ora  the  absence  of  a  formula  or  of  guidelines  to  determine  when 
adverse  effect  has  taken  place.  We  do  not  believe  Public  Law  78 
should  be  extended  without  providing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
additional  directives  necessary  to  protect  domestic  workers  from  such 
adverse  effects. 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

William  Proxmire. 

Stephen  M.  Young. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Maurine  B.  Neuberger. 

changes  in  existing  law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

*  *****  * 

TITLE  V - AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

Sec.  501.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  such  production  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  products  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
necessary,  by  supplying  agricultural  workers  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  (pursuant  to  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  or  after  every  practicable  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  United  States  to  negotiate  and  reach  agreement  on  such 
arrangements),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  recruit  such  workers  (including  any  such  workers  who 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  five  years,  or 
who  are  temporarily  in  the  United  States  under  legal  entry) ; 

(2)  to  establish  and  operate  reception  centers  at  or  near  the 
places  of  actual  entry  of  such  workers  into  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  housing  such  workers 
while  arrangements  are  being  made  for  their  employment  in,  or 
departure  from,  the  continental  United  States; 

(3)  to  provide  transportation  for  such  workers  from  recruit¬ 
ment  centers  outside  the  continental  United  States  to  such  recep¬ 
tion  centers  and  transportation  from  such  reception  centers  to 
such  recruitment  centers  after  termination  of  employment; 

(4)  to  provide  such  workers  with  such  subsistence,  emergency 
medical  care,  and  burial  expenses  (not  exceeding  $150  burial 
expenses  in  any  one  case)  as  may  be  or  become  necessary  during 
transportation  authorized  by  paragraph  (3)  and  while  such 
workers  are  at  reception  centers ; 

(5)  to  assist  such  workers  and  employers  in  negotiating  con¬ 
tracts  for  agricultural  employment  (such  workers  being  free  to 
accept  or  decline  agricultural  employment  with  any  eligible  em¬ 
ployer  and  to  choose  the  type  of  agricultural  employment  they 
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desire,  and  eligible  employers  being  free  to  offer  agricultural 
employment  to  any  workers  of  their  choice  not  under  contract 
to  other  employers); 

(6)  to  guraantee  the  performance  by  employers  of  provisions 
of  such  contracts  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages  or  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  transportation. 

Sec.  502.  No  workers  shall  be  made  available  under  this  title  to 
any  employer  unless  such  employer  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States — 

(1)  to  indemnify  the  United  States  against  loss  by  reason  of 
its  guranty  of  such  employer’s  contracts; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  essential  expenses[,  not 
including  salaries  or  expenses  of  regular  department  or  agency 
personnel,]  incurred  by  it  [for  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
of  workers]  under  this  title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  oj  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$15  per  worker;  and 

(3)  to  pay  to  the  United  States,  in  any  case  in  which  a  worker 
is  not  returned  to  the  reception  center  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  entered  into  under  section  501  (5),  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  equivalent  to  the  normal  cost  to 
the  employer  of  returning  other  workers  from  the  place  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  such  reception  center,  less  any  portion  thereof  re¬ 
quired  to  be  paid  by  other  employers:  Provided,  however,  That  if 
the  employer  can  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  employer  has  provided  or  paid  to  the  worker  the 
cost  of  return  transportation  and  subsistence  from  the  place  of 
employment  to  the  appropriate  reception  center,  the  Secretary 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  may  relieve  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  his  obligation  to  the  United  States  under  this  subsection. 

Sec.  503.  No  worker  recruited  under  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  employment  in  any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  deter¬ 
mined  and  certified  that  (1)  sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are  able, 
willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available  at  the  time  and  place  needed 
to  perform  the  work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  be  employed,  (2) 
the  employment  of  such  workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  workers  similarly 
employed,  and  (3)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at  wages  [and  standard  hours 
of  work]  ,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  working  conditions  comparable 
to  those  offered  to  foreign  workers.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  provision  shall  be  made  for  consultation 
with  agricultural  employers  and  workers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
facts  relevant  to  the  supply  of  domestic  farmworkers  and  the  wages 
paid  such  workers  engaged  in  similar  employment.  Information  with 
respect  to  certifications  under  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  posted  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  local  public  employment  offices  and  such  other  public  places 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

Sec.  50J+.  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  employer — - 

(1)  for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupa¬ 
tions,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship ;  or 
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(2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  maintain  power  driven  machin¬ 
ery ,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
necessary  for  a  temporary  period  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

Sec.  505.  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  employer 
unless  the  employer  offers  and  pays  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  workers 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  paid  in  the  area  to  domestic  workers 
engaged  in  similar  work,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  pursuant  to  section  503  (2)  that 
such  prevailing  wage  rate  is  not  adversely  affected  by  the  employment  of 
Mexican  workers. 

Sec.  [504]  506.  Workers  recruited  under  this  title  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  immigration  laws  (or  if  already  in,  for  not  less  than  the 
preceding  five  years  or  by  virtue,  of  legal  entry,  and  otherwise  eligible 
for  admission  to,  the  United  States  may,  pursuant  to  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  be  permitted 
to  remain  therein)  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Attorney  General  but,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  regulation,  no  penalty  bond  shall  be  required  which 
imposes  liability  upon  any  person  for  the  failure  of  any  such  worker  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  upon  termination  of  employment: 
Provided,  That  no  workers  shall  be  made  available  under  this  title  to, 
nor  shall  any  workers  made  available  under  this  title  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  employ  of,  any  employer  who  has  in  his  employ  any 
Mexican  alien  when  such  employer  knows  or  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  or  suspect  or  by  reasonable  inquiry  could  have  ascertained 
that  such  Mexican  alien  is  not  lawfully  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  [505]  507.  (a)  Section  210(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subpara¬ 
graph  as  follows: 

“  (C)  Service  performed  by  foreign  agricultural  workers  under 
contracts  entered  into  in  accordance  with  title  V  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

(b)  Section  1426(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  as 
follows : 

“  (C)  Service  performed  by  foreign  agricultural  workers  under 
contracts  entered  into  in  accordance  with  title  V  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

(c)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  head  tax  levied  under  section  2  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1917  (8  U.S.C.,  sec.  132). 

Sec.  [506]  508.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized — • 

(1)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  Federal  and  State  agencies; 
to  utilize  (pursuant  to  such  agreements)  the  facilities  and  services 
of  such  agencies;  and  to  allocate  or  transfer  funds  or  otherwise 
to  pay  or  reimburse  such  agencies  for  expenses  in  connection 
therewith; 

(2)  to  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

(3)  when  necessary  to  supplement  the  domestic  agricultural 
labor  force,  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  negotiating 
and  carrying  out  agreements  or  arrangements  relating  to  the 
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employment  in  the  Uuited  States,  subject  to  the  immigration 
laws,  of  agricultural  workers  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Sec.  [5073  509.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  “agricultural  employment”  includes  services  or 
activities  included  within  the  provisions  of  section  3(f)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  section  1426(h) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended  [,  horticultural  em¬ 
ployment,  cotton  ginning,  compressing  and  storing,  crushing  of 
oil  seeds,  and  the  packing,  canning,  freezing,  drying,  or  other 
processing  of  perishable  or  seasonable  agricultural  products].1 

(2)  The  term  “employer”  shall  include  an  association,  or  other 
group,  of  employers,  but  only  if  (A)  those  of  its  members  for 
whom  workers  are  being  obtained  are  bound,  in  the  event  of  its 
default,  to  carry  out  the  obligations  undertaken  by  it  pursuant 
to  section  502,  or  (B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  individ¬ 
ual  liability  is  not  necessary  to  assure  performance  of  such 
obligations. 

Sec.  [508]  510.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  pursuant  to  the  general  immi¬ 
gration  laws,  to  permit  the  importation  of  aliens  of  an}^  nationality 
for  agricultural  employment  as  defined  in  section  [507]  509,  or  to 
permit,  any  such  alien  who  entered  the  United  States  legally  to  remain 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  such  agricultural  employment  under 
such  conditions  and  for  such  time  as  he,  the  Attorney  General,  shall 
specify. 

Sec.  [509]  511.  No  workers  will  be  made  available  under  this  title 
for  employment  after  [December  31,  1961]  December  31,  1963. 


The  following  provisions  are  not  amended  by  the  bill,  but  are 
related  to  the  change  in  definition  of  “Agricultural  employment” 
made  by  section  4  of  the  bill. 

Section  3(f)  of  the  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 

“Agriculture”  includes  farming  in  all  its  branches  and  among  other 
things  includes  the  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the 
production,  cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any  agricultural 
or  horticultural  commodities  (including  commodities  defined  as  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  section  1141j(g)  of  title  12),  the  raising  of 
livestock,  bees,  fur-bearing  animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  practices 
(including  any  forestry  or  lumbering  operations)  performed  by  a 
farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to  or  in  conjunction  with  such 
farming  operations,  including  preparation  for  market,  delivery  to 
storage  or  to  market  or  to  carriers  for  transportation  to  market. 

(26  U.S.C.  3121  (g))  1 


(g)  Agricultural  Labor. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  “agricultural  labor”  includes 
all  service  performed — 

1  Under  sec.  7852(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  reference  in  sec.  507(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  sec.  1426(h)  of  tho  Internal  Revenue  Code  should  he  deemed  a  reference  to  sec.  3121(g)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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(1)  on  a  farm,  in  the  employ  of  any  person,  in  connection  with 
cultivating  the  soil,  or  in  connection  with  raising  or  harvesting 
any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity,  including  the  raising, 
shearing,  feeding,  caring  for,  training,  and  management  of  life- 
stock,  bees,  poultry,  and  fur-bearing  animals  and  wildlife; 

(2)  in  the  employ  of  the  owner  or  tenant  or  other  operator  of 
a  farm,  in  connection  with  the  operation,  management,  conser¬ 
vation,  improvement,  or  maintenance  of  such  farm  and  its  tools 
and  equipment,  or  in  salvaging  timber  or  clearing  land  of  brush 
and  other  debris  left  by  a  hurricane,  if  the  major  part  of  such 
service  is  performed  on  a  farm; 

(3)  in  connection  with  the  production  or  harvesting  of  any 
commodity  defined  as  an  agricultural  commodity  in  section 
15(g)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended  (46  Stat. 
1550,  §  3;  12  U.S.C.  1 141  j ) ,  or  in  connection  with  the  ginning  of 
cotton,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or  waterways,  not  owned  or  operated 
for  profit,  used  exclusively  for  supplying  and  storing  water  for 
farming  purposes; 

(4)  (A)  in  the  employ  of  the  operator  of  a  farm  in  handling, 
planting,  drying,  packing,  packaging,  processing,  freezing, 
grading,  storing,  or  delivering  to  storage  or  to  market  or  to  a 
carrier  for  transportation  to  market,  in  its  unmanufactured  state, 
any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity;  but  only  if  such 
operator  produced  more  than  one-half  of  the  commodity  with 
respect  to  which  such  service  is  performed; 

(B)  in  the  employ  of  a  group  of  operators  of  farms  (other  than 
a  cooperative  organization)  in  the  performance  of  service  de¬ 
scribed  in  subparagraph  (A),  but  only  if  such  operators  produced 
all  of  the  commodity  with  respect  to  which  such  service  is  per¬ 
formed.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  any  unincorporated 
group  of  operators  shall  be  deemed  a  cooperative  organization 
if  the  number  of  operators  comprising  such  group  is  more  than 
20  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  such  service 
is  performed; 

(C)  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  applicable  with  respect  to  service  performed  in 
connection  with  commercial  canning  or  commercial  freezing  or 
in  connection  with  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity 
after  its  delivery  to  a  terminal  market  for  distribution  for  con¬ 
sumption;  or 

(5)  on  a  farm  operated  for  profit  if  such  service  is  not  in  the 
course  of  the  employer’s  trade  or  business  or  is  domestic  service 
in  a  private  home  of  the  employer. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  “farm”  includes  stock,  dairy, 
poultry,  fruit,  fur-bearing  animal,  and  truck  farms,  plantations, 
ranches,  nurseries,  ranges,  greenhouses  or  other  similar  structures 
used  primarily  for  the  raising  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  com¬ 
modities,  and  orchards. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  N®.  592 

H.  R.  2010 

[Report  No.  619] 


IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  15,1961 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Jult  25, 1961 

Reported  by  Mr.  Jordan,  with  an  amendment 
[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 


To  amend  title  V  of  tlie  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  section  #00  of  such  AeU  as  amended,  is  amended  fey 

5  496-3--. 

6  That  section  502(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

7  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

8  (2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  essential 
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expenses  incurred  by  it  under  this  title,  except  salaries 
and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in  compliance  activi¬ 
ties,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker;  and” . 
Sec.  2.  Clause  (3)  of  section  503  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “( 3)  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employment 
at  wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  working  conditions 
comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign  workers” . 

Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such  Act  are  re¬ 
numbered  sections  “506”  through  “511”  respectively;  the 
reference  to  “section  507”  in  section  508,  renumbered  as 
section  “510” ,  is  changed  to  section  “509” ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sections  “504”  and  “505”  are  inserted  after  section 
503: 

“Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  employ  of  any  employer — 

“(1 )  for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or 
seasoned  occupations,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue 
hardship;  or 

“(2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  maintain  power- 
driven  machinery,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary 
period  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 
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“Sec.  505.  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
he  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  employ  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer  offers  and 
pays  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  workers  not  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage  paid  in  the  area  to  domestic  workers  engaged 
in  similar  work,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor , 
and  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  pursuant  to 
section  503(2)  that  such  prevailing  wage  rate  is  not  adversely 
affected  by  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers." 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of  such  Act, 
renumbered  as  section  “509"  is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  words  “Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended" 
to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Sec.  5.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  renum¬ 
bered  as  section  “511" ,  is  amended  by  striking  “ December  31, 
1961"  and  inserting  “December  31,  1963" . 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  11,  1961. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  bills  to:  /Establish  Peace  Corps.  Provide  health  service 
fori  migratory  farm  workers.  Provide  for  registration  of  contractors  of  migratory 
farm  workers*  Provide  educational  facilities  'for  migratory  farm  workers.  Senate 
comm. ttee  reported  bill  to  extend  saline  water  conversion  program.  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  voted  to  report  bill  tc/ clarify  and  simplify  operations  of  Farm  Credit 
agencies.  Sen.  McCarthy  introduced  and  discussed  \ill  to  provide  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  and  orders  for  honey. 


SENATE 

1.  PEACE  CORPS,  Passed  with  amendments  S.  2000,  to  provide  f<?r  the  establishment 

of  a  Peace  Corjfs.  pp.  15941-8 
Agreed  to  the/ following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  JEurtis,  to  provide  that  volunteers  in  the  Peace  CoVps  must  have  a 
proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  assigned,  pp.  15941-2 
By  S^n.  Hickenlooper ,  to  provide  that  Peace  Corps  training  programs  shall 
ldude  instruction  in  the  philosophy,  strategy,  tactics,  and  menace  of 
'communism,  pp.  15942-3 

Sen.  Hickenlooper,  to  limit  to  275  the  number  of  administrative  officials 
that  may  be  hired  under  the  program,  p.  15943 

2.  FARM  LABOR.  A  aa-reportcd  St  1130,  to  author-l-ge  up- to-$3-milli-on  an«gafj 

in  Federal  grant  sto~~slrtTnttiatfi__S£ate  and  local  health  programs^i«-<trg5T,~seriouslv 
affected  by  the  seasonal  impactoFTaigra^wj^fari^  wyrkdTsT  pp.  15975-8 

Passed  as  reported  S.  112_6,^e--provrde__fortHe~^rstablishment  of  a  system  of 
Federalre^ifitxatfxrtr_for^Tarm  labor  contractors  (or  crew  leaders)— of-Jnigrat®ry 
■  workers-. — pp-.--159-7&-&3 


-  Passed  as  reported  provide  a  5-yeat-progratn  of  Federal  financial 

assistance.,  to  the  States  to  improve  education  opportunities  for  migratory  farm 
workers  and  tKMr  families,  including  educating  migratorychtldren  during  the 
regular  school  term,  establishing  summer  schools  for^migratory  children,  and 
establishing  pilot  projects  for  adult  education-formigratory  farm  workers, 
pp.  15983-7,  15988-92 

Considered  but  took  no  actLon"orf  S.  1132,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  CitizensJ^uactTon  Migratory  Labor,  and  S  r~L123^  to  exempt  migratory 
labor  children  abovecertain  ages  from  the  child  labor  provisions  ^f  the  Fair 
Labor^St-antfards  Act.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Ellender,  S.  1132,  was  referxgdto 
thO^Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  for  consideration. — pp.  15992-7 - 


Sen.  McCarthy  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.  R.  2010, 
to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  which  he  explained  would  provide  ''that 
no  Mexican  national  would  be  made  available  to  an  employer  unless  he  offers  and 
pays  such  worker  wages  at  least  the  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  in  the  State,  or  90  percent  of  the  national  farm  wage  average,  whichever  is 
the  lesser."  pp.  15928-9 

Sen  .  PeH-  orged  enactment  of  legts  1  at  ion  to  provide- Federal-assist  anca  -to 
migratory  farmworkers  and  inserted- an  editorial ,  '■  Mi  grant'  Labor  and  Congress  rf> 


P- 


3.  SALINE  WATER.  The  Interior  dnd  Insular  Affairs/Committee  reported  with  amendment 

S.  2156,  to  expand  and  extend \^he  saline  watpr  conversion  program  (S.  Rept.  780). 
p.  15926 


4. 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  with  amendments  S./1729,  the  proposed  Foreign  Commerce  Act 
of  1961  to  improve  and  expand  service  s/which  the  Federal  Government  provides  to 
American  businessmen  to  assist  them  i*(  exporting  U.  S.  goods  and  services  (pp. 
16002-12).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Saltonstall  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  trade  fairs  and  floating  trade  fairs  designed  to  show  and  sell  the  products 
of  U.  S.  business  and  agriculture  in  the  commercial  centers  and  ports  of  the 
world  (p.  16007). 


5.  PERSONNEL.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
S.  2236,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce\o  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity,  p.  D769 


( 


6.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Commerce  Committee  voted  to 
report  (but  did  not, actually  report)  an  original  bill  \to  permit  the  application 
of  the  bulk  commodity  exemption  when  other  commodities  are  concurrently  transport1 
in  the  same  vessel."  p.  D769 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  the  Commerce  Committee,  by  a  Vote  of  12  to  3,  "in¬ 
definitely  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  S.  rl9 7,  relating  to  the 
rule  of  ratemaking  where  competition  between  carriers  of  diffWent  modes  of  tran¬ 
sportation  /Is  involved."  p.  D769 


7.  FORESTRY,  Sen.  Allott  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  propose< 
establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system,  p.  15928 


vto  S.  174,  to 


8.  CONSERVATION  CORPS.  Sen.  Humphrey  urged  the  enactment  of  legislation  tcK  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  inserted  an  article  on 
:he  results  of  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  "Youth  Corps  Approved  by  80  Percent  in  Vote, 
p.  15930 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  article,  "Food  for  Propaganda,"  and 
stated  that  it  discusses  "our  food-for-peace  program  and  the  splendid  manner  in' 
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lishment  of  a  county  Industrial  agent  pro¬ 
ram;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
hV  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
un\r  a  separate  heading.) 

■  By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  2468.  A  bill  to  increase  annuities  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2469.  aNhII  to  authorize  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the'District  of  Columbia  to  utilize 
volunteers  for  active  police  duty;  and 

S.  2470.  A  bill\p  authorize  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railroadNsiding  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taylor  Street  Ne\  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  to  the  Commira^e  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2471.  A  bill  for  th/  relief  of  Maria 
Huszty  Boros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (foK^himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  2472.  A  bill  to  authorize  ''marketing 
agreements  and  orders  under  section  8c  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  \as  re¬ 
enacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1937) ,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  hotoey; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  whenN 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Engle, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 
Symington)  : 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny 
Kaye;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  head¬ 
ing.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  COPIES,  OF 
THE  FORTIETH  BIENNIAL  MEET¬ 
ING  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF 
AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  submitted  the  following  con-/ 
current  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  40)/ 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  pn 
Rules  and  Administration; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  Hodse  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  fortieth;  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Sfalem,  Oreg., 
in  June  1961,  be  printed  with  illustrations 
as  a  Senate  document;  and  ill lat  four  thou¬ 
sand  additional  copies  be/printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

ESTABLISHMENT/OF  A  COUNTY  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  yyaENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPjiREY.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Act  this  year,  we  have  taken  the 
first  step  /oward  helping  underdevel¬ 
oped  communities  to  share  in  the  fabu¬ 
lous  wealth  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States/  We  have  allocated  funds  to  en¬ 
able/communities  with  a  “substantial 
persistent  labor  surplus”  to  build 
industries  and  to  help  themselves 
of  a  situation  of  progressive 
r  impoverishment. 


This  is  only  the  first  step.  This  meas¬ 
ure  was  never  intended  as  a  total  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  labor  surpluses 
in  rural  areas  resulting  from  automa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  and  overconcentra¬ 
tion  of  industry  in  the  great  cities.  The 
difficulties  are  more  extensive  and  of  a 
longer  range  nature.  They  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  policy  of  waiting  until  the 
needs  of  a  specific  area  are  great  enough 
to  warrant  Federal  aid.  They  must  be 
met  by  planning  and  foresight  so  that 
disasters  do  not  initially  occur.  Any 
other  way  is  too  expensive  both  in  terms 
of  human  misery  and  of  the  Nation’s 
economy. 

Each  year  new  developments  in  in¬ 
dustrial  technique  are  changing  our 
way  of  life .  throughout  the  country. 
Often,  however,  small  communities  do 
not  benefit  as  much  as  the  more  flexible 
cities  from  our  advances  in  knowledge. 
Without  expert  technical  advice  they  are 
left  behind  in  a  backwater  of  long  out¬ 
moded  practices. 

The  agricultural  extension  agents  do 
an  invaluable  service  by  communicatin; 
the  latest  scientific  information  to  far vof- 
xing  areas.  I  propose  that  we  bon/w 
•om  their  experience  to  establish  a 
co/nty  industrial  agent  program^ 

le  industrial  agents  would  xvork  in 
cooperation  with  the  agricultural  agents 
in  counties  suffering  economi/difiiculties 
because  sf — 

First.  Excessive  concentration  on  one 
product  or  one  nonbasic/industry. 

Second.  A  changing  Agricultural  tech¬ 
nology,  which  produces  a  need  for  fewer 
workers,  combined /with  a  significant 
drop  in  farm  income. 

Third.  A  nonint^grated  approach  to 
the  problems  of  economic  development. 

It  would  be/the  work  of  these  agents 
to  give  technical  assistance,  channeling 
information  on  opportunities  for  diversi¬ 
fication  jsl  industries,  new.  legislation, 
new  industrial  improvements  and  new 
markets  to  the  local  communities.  They 
would  also  have  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
porting  on  the  local  situation  trk  State 
id  Federal  officials  so  that  policjfaiak- 
fag  would  be  based  on  the  hard  fact's,  of 
local  conditions,  and  not  solely  on  stl 
tistical  projections.  They  would  promoti 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  volun¬ 
tary  groups  now  at  work  in  local  com¬ 
munities  with  public  governmental  agen¬ 
cies — eliminating  costly  duplications  and 
false  starts.  Finally,  they  would  create 
opportunities  for  vocational  training  of 
the  unemployed  men  and  women  in  each 
locality. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  by 
the  creation  in  smaller  communities  and 
rural  areas  of  adequate  standards  of 
health,  education,  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency  we  will  ease  the  steadily 
growing  financial  burdens  of  our  larger 
cities  faced  with  sudden  influxes  of  un¬ 
trained  workers. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  for  the  present 
and  future  development  of  America’s 
small  industrial  and  rural  communities, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  county  industrial 
agent  program. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2467)  to  improve  com¬ 


merce  and  industrial  development 
through  the  establishment  of  a  county 
industrial  agent  program,  introduc/l  by 
Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  rea/ twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce.  / 


MARKETING  AGREEMEJ 
DERS  FOR  HONEY — L 


’S  AND  OR- 
[ENDMENT 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr-  President,  for 
myself  and  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  marketing  agreements 
and  orders  under  section  8c  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act — as  reenacted 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  of 
1937 — as  /amended,  with  respect  to 
honey.  / 

The  Purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
honey producers,  if  they  choose  to  do  so 
by  yC  two-thirds  vote  in  a  referendum 
of/noney  producers,  to  authorize  a  mar- 
5ting  order  for  honey. 

Honey  was  one  of  the  products  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  eligible  commodities 
in  the  omnibus  farm  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  but  the  bill  was  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  remove  it. 

In  my  judgment,  this  action  was  taken 
without  sufficient  evidence  that  honey 
producers  desired  to  be  excluded.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  have  received 
reports  that  members  of  the  Minnesota 
Beekeepers  Association  at  their  summer 
meeting,  which  was  held  following  the 
Senate  action,  voted  heavily  in  favor  of 
having  honey  included  among  the  com¬ 
modities  eligible  for  marketing  orders. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Glen  McCoy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Minnesota  Committee  for 
Honey  Market  Improvement,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alexandria  Apiaries, 
Alexandria,  Minn.,  August  11,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McCarthy;  On  the  9th  of  Au¬ 
gust  1959,  I  wrote  to  you  urging  support  of 
legislation  which  would  enable  honey  pro¬ 
ducers  to  set  up  a  marketing  order  agree¬ 
ment,  if  and  when  a  majority  of  the  industry 
should  vote  for  the  move. 

su  honeypackers  of  the  Nation  made  a 
loud 'protest  in  this  matter,  and  our  pro- 
ducersMecided  to  bide  a  while  in  the  hope 
the  industry  would  support  a  voluntary  plan 
for  collection  of  promotion  funds,  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  t\  the  proposed  marketing  order. 

This  hope  lias  proved  entirely  futile,  and 
we  producers  are  now  determined  to  see  to 
it  that  machinery  is  set  up  to  permit  a  mar¬ 
keting  order. 

This  summer.  Senate  bill  1643,  Report 
No.  566,  was  up  fo\  action,  under  which 
honey  would  have  bekn  made  eligible  for 
institution  of  a  marketing  order.  Again,  the 
loud  voices  of  the  packersseaused  deletion  of 
honey  from  coverage  in  tnk  bill. 

Now,  the  packers  represent  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  whole  industrW  We  should 
like  to  remain  on  friendly  term/with  them. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  this  i /distinctly 
a  matter  of  the  tail  wagging  the  wwle  dog. 
Now  we  are  resolved  to  push  for  what  the 
main  body  of  the  industry  really  want/.  We 
are  convinced  that  only  by  a  systematic 
method  can  we  secure  funds  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  honey  market. 
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August  25 


\  Marketing  order  legislation  from  now  on 
Will  seem  imperative  to  us. 

Xt  the  summer  meeting  of  our  Minnesota 
Beekeepers  Association,  the  issue  of  pur¬ 
suing 'the  markting  order  legislation  was  put 
to  a  vote.  Only  the  packers  present  (four  or 
five  in  number)  were  against  it.  All  the  pro¬ 
ducers  vot^d  for  it.  And  at  once  one  of  the 
packers  protested  that  the  vote  was  “unfair.” 
What  is  unfair  about  a  majority  vote,  we 
ask?  \ 

I  urge  that  when  any  legislation  designed 
to  enable  honey  t<Xbe  covered  by  a  marketing 
order,  comes  up  in  teur  congressional  Cham¬ 
ber,  you  give  it  fulh  and  active  support. 
Very  truly  yours\ 

\Glen  McCoy, 

Chairman,  Minnesota  Committee  for 
Honey  Market  Improvement;  Mem¬ 
ber  Marketing  Committee,  Ameri¬ 
can  Beekeeping  Federation. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  resident,  I 
have  also  received  a  letter  m>m  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Hansen,  president  \of  the 
American  Beekeeping  Federation,  asking 
that  honey  be  made  eligible  for  a  mar¬ 
keting  order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  his  letter  printed  at  this  poir 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  bill  (S.  2472)  to  authorize  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  and  orders  under  sec¬ 
tion  8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (as  reenacted  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1937),  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  honey,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


GOLD  MEDAL  TO  DANNY  KAYE 


The  American  Beekeeping 

Federation,  Inc., 

Dakota  City,  Iowa,  August  10,  1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  Due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  small  group  of  honey  packers 
led  by  a  large  Idaho  honey  packer,  honey 
was  deleted  from  the  omnibus  farm  bill  be¬ 
fore  it  passed,  in  spite  of  the  effort  of  the 
American  Beekeeping  Federation  to  have 
honey  included. 

Our  industry  is  in  dire  need  of  funds  for 
promotion  and  research.  We  have  tried 
voluntary  checkoff,  and  it  has  failed  miser¬ 
ably  due  to  lack  of  cooperation  between 
packers  and  producers. 

The  only  solution  to  our  problem  seems 
to  be  compulsory  checkoff  as  set  forth  in  the 
omnibus  farm  bill.  If  honey  were  included 
in  the  omnibus  farm  bill  (by  amendment) , 
it  would  be  possible  to  reach  three  goals 
badly  needed  by  our  industry: 

1.  Make  the  collection  of  funds  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  mandatory; 

2.  Set  up  a  quality  control  program;  and 

3.  Put  us  in  a  favorable  position  to  bring 
about  at  least  some  restrictions  on  excessive 
imports  of  honey. 

We  feel  that  it  is  unfair  dlscriminaifon 
against  the  honey  producers  when  hone/  was 
removed  from  this  legislation  and  an  .oppor¬ 
tunity  to  set  up  a  self-help  prograKi  bene¬ 
ficial  to  honey  producers  and  padkers  has 
been  thwarted  by  the  action  of  a/very  small 
group  of  honey  handlers,  packers,  and 
dealers. 


We  therefore  urgently  request  that  you 
either  introduce  or  acti/ely  support  an 
amendment  to  include  looney  in  the  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill. 

Sincerely  yours,, 

b(nry  W.  Hansen, 

President. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
honey  producers  should  have  an  oppor 
tunity  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to 
develop  a/ marketing  order  for  their 
productVThe  bill  would  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  tli em  to  do  so. 

Th/  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
poral  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  this  morning  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  a  gold  medal  to  a  very  famous  enter¬ 
tainer,  Danny  Kaye.  I  am  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  the  joint  resolution  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
the  majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  minor¬ 
ity  whip,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and  the  senior 
^Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi-y 
d^nt,  as  I  send  the  joint  resolution 
the'desk  for  appropriate  reference,  that 
it  mav  remain  upon  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday  next,  in 
order  that  other  Members  of  tjfe  Sen¬ 
ate  may  jom  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT' pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Jqint  resolution/will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriately  deferred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Jvint  resolution 
will  remain  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127) 
authorizing  the  issuaime  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Danny  Kaye/  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  hims/lf  and  «ther  Senators), 
was  received,  mid  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  tjne  Committee\on  Banking 
and  Current 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presideht,  I  also 
have  th/nonor  to  announce  tha\a  simi¬ 
lar  resolution  is  being  introducecrsin  the 
other/body  by  Representative  Multer, 
of  New  York,  Representative  BELL\of 
California,  Representative  Corman, 
California,  Representative  Keogh,  oi 
few  York,  and  Representative  Lips¬ 
comb,  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  Danny  Kaye,  who  has  given 
his  time,  talent,  and  energy  unselfishly 
to  many  humanitarian  causes.  During 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  he 
entertained  millions  of  servicemen  and 
women  all  over  the  world.  In  peacetime, 
he  has  continued  this  work  for  the 
U.S.P.  and  has  scheduled  another  tour 
of  Korea  and  Japan  in  December  to  en¬ 
tertain  U.S.  servicemen. 

Closest  to  Danny’s  heart  is  his  work 
for  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund— UNICEF.  As  ambassador  at 
large  for  UNICEF,  he  has  traveled  more 
than  125,000  miles  in  17  countries  in 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  and 
Africa,  to  bring  cheer  to  the  children  of 
the  world  and  to  promote  the  lifesaving 
and  lifegiving  objectives  of  UNICEF. 

His  reports  on  film  and  television  on 
the  conditions  of  children  aided  by 
UNICEF  is  estimated  to  have  been  seen 
by  more  than  145  million  viewers  in 


28  languages  and  have  won  mapy  awards/ 
throughout  the  world. 

Danny  Kaye  has  truly  become  an 
bassador  at  large  to  the  world’s  childfen. 
He  has  proved  that  language  is  n</ bar¬ 
rier  to  a  better  understanding/of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  And  in7  serving 
UNICEF  and  the  world  so  d/otedly,  he 
also  has  been  a  tremendous  good  will 
ambassador  for  his  own  country. 

Throughout  the  world7  Danny  Kaye 
has  been  honored  for  ms  humanitarian 
work.  I  believe  we  #nould  honor  him 
here,  too. 


Mr.  President,  ye  have  very  few  op¬ 
portunities  to  l/nor  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens  who  have/  served  beyond  the  line 
of  duty  in  our/Republic.  One  of  them  is 
by  the  awarding  of  the  gold  medal.  So 
it  is  an  hoffor  for  me  to  seek  this  recog¬ 
nition  foi/so  deserving  an  American,  who 
has  giWi  so  much  to  our  country,  and, 
in  oui/i country’s  name,  to  the  world,  as 
has  Danny  Kaye. 

Ir.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rerely  wish  to  say  I  am  pleased  to  join 
/ith  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  this 
endeavor.  I  only  hope  our  colleagues 
will  act  promptly  upon  the  measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  typi¬ 
cally  generous  and  understanding  of 
him,  and  I  very  much  appreciate  his 
joining  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  col¬ 
league  in  sponsoring  a  joint  resolution  to 
strike  a  medal  for  Danny  Kaye.  Danny 
Kaye  has  contributed  greatly  of  his  time, 
talent,  and  energy  to  UNICEF,  the  USO, 
and  to  the  men  who  serve  America  in 
uniform  overseas.  He  radiates  a  spirit 
of  warmth  and  spunk  that  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  people  in  need  of  a 
lift — who  need  to  laugh  and  relax.  We 
must  never  forget  that  a  well  aimed  quip 
can  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  war  of 
ideas  and  economic  strength  that  today 
divides  the  world. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM— AMENDMENTS 


Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments, 
irHended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
billVS.  174)  to  establish  a  national  wil¬ 
derness  preservation  system,  and  for  oth¬ 
er  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949,  AS 
AMENDED 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Senators 
have  told  me  that  they  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  mail  urging  support  of  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendments  to  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program — Public  Law  78. 
This  is  the  principal  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
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at  this  point  so  that  interested  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it 
before  the  bill  is  called  up  for  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  lines  1  through  9,  strike  out  all 
of  “Sec.  505”  through  “Mexican  workers.” 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  such  workers  wages  at 
least  equivalent  to  ninety  percent  of  the 
average  farm  wage  in  the  State  in  which  the 
area  of  employment  is  located,  or  ninety 
percent  of  the  national  farm  wage  average, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

“(b)  The  determination  of  the  average 
farm  wage  in  a  State  and  the  national  farm 
wage  average  required  in  (a)  above  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  In  making  these  determinations,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  applicable  aver¬ 
age  farm  wage  rate  per  hour  for  workers  who 
do  not  receive  board  and  room,  or  such  other 
appropriate  information  and  data  as  may  be 
available.” 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  1951  as  a  temporary  program  to  meet 
the  needs  for  agricultural  workers  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict.  It  has 
been  extended  four  times,  and  during 
this  period  no  substantial  change  has 
been  made  in  the  law. 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  stated  in 
the  original  act.  No  Mexican  nationals 
were  to  be  brought  into  this  country 
for  agricultural  work  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  determined  that  there  a 
shortage  of  domestic  workers  existed  and 
that  the  employment  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  do¬ 
mestic  workers. 

The  program  is  now  10  years  old,  and 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  of  many  who  have  studied 
closely  the  program  that  the  program 
has  adversely  affected  the  wages,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  domestic  migratory  workers. 

In  large  part  the  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  the  absence  of  an  objective  formula 
or  of  any  guideline  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  genuine  shortage  of  workers — 
or  only  a  shortage  at  the  low  wages  being 
offered  and  under  the  poor  working  con¬ 
ditions  which  exist. 

During  the  10  years  the  program  has 
been  in  effect  the  average  number  of 
workers  employed  on  farms  has  de¬ 
creased  from  9.5  million  to  7.1  million, 
but  during  the  same  period  the  number 
of  Mexican  nationals  brought  into  the 
United  States  increased  from  less  than 
200,000  annually  in  1951  and  1952  to 
over  430,000  annually  for  the  years  1956 
through  1959.  It  was  315,000  in  1960. 

During  the  same  period  the  wages  paid 
domestic  workers  for  work  in  which  Mex¬ 
ican  nationals  are  also  employed  have 
remained  low  and  in  some  areas  and  for 
some  crops  have  not  risen  at  all. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  tables  which 
show  the  extent  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  and  selected  data  on  em¬ 
ployment  and  wages  for  major  Mexican- 
using  States  in  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  I 


Year 

Total  num¬ 
ber  of 
Mexican 
nationals 
contracted, 
by  year 
1951-60  * 

Average  number  of  workers 
employed  on  farms,  United 
States,  1951-60  (in  thou¬ 
sands)  2 

Farm  oper¬ 
ators  and 
unpaid 
family 
workers 

Hired 

workers 

Total 

1951 . 

192, 000 

7,310 

2,236 

9,546 

1952 _ 

197, 100 

7, 005 

2, 144 

9, 149 

1953 _ 

201, 380 

6,  775 

2,089 

8,864 

1954 _ _ 

309, 033 

6,  579 

2, 060 

8,639 

1955. . . 

398,  650 

6,  347 

2,  017 

8, 364 

1956 _ 

445, 197 

5,899 

1,921 

7,820 

1957 _ 

436,  049 

5,682 

1,895 

7,  577 

1958 _ 

432,  857 

5,  570 

1,  955 

7,  525 

1959 _ 

437,  643 

5, 459 

1,925 

7,  384 

1960 . 

315,  846 

5,249 

1,869 

7,118 

1  Administrative  reports,  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Report¬ 
ing  Service,  Farm  Labor. 


Table  II. — Selected  employment  and  wage 
data  for  major  Mexican-using  States,  by 
State,  in  1960 


Major  Mexi- 
can-using 
States  1 

Employment  of 
Mexican 
nationals,  1960 

Hourly  wage 
rates  paid 
U.S.  workers 
in  work  in 
which  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals 
were  em¬ 
ployed 

Average 

hourly 

farm 

wage 

rate 

without 
room  or 
board, 
1960  3 

Con¬ 
tracted  2 

Em¬ 
ployed 
at  peak 

Low¬ 

est 

rate 

Most 

com¬ 

mon 

Texas _ 

122, 755 

103, 680 

$0.  40 

$0.  50 

$0.78 

California _ 

112,995 

73, 430 

.75 

1.00 

1.23 

Arkansas _ 

27,  413 

31, 296 

.35 

.50 

.73 

Arizona _ 

19,324 

14,  312 

.70 

.70 

.97 

New  Mexico. 

10,  404 

11,  257 

.60 

.60 

.85 

Michigan _ 

4,815 

11,151 

.75 

/  .85 
l  .75 

}  1.07 

Colorado  ... 

8,  492 

6,539 

.66 

.75 

1.09 

Montana . 

2,  438 

2,563 

« 

(*) 

1. 13 

Nebraska _ 

2,255 

2,310 

.85 

.85 

1. 10 

Georgia.  _ 

W 

1,264 

(‘) 

<‘) 

.66 

Wyoming _ 

1,215 

1,213 

<4> 

W 

1.  12 

Wisconsin _ 

528 

1,004 

.80 

1.00 

1.09 

Tennessee _ 

1,  138 

659 

.50 

.60 

.63 

Indiana . . 

65 

612 

.75 

.80 

1.06 

1  500  or  more  Mexican  nationals  employed  at  peak. 
Other  States  with  fewer  than  500  are:  Missouri,  Utah, 
Oregon,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Washington,  and 
Kansas. 

2  In  addition  to  Mexican  workers  contracted  at  recep¬ 
tion  centers,  04,535  were  recontracted  or  reassigned  from 
one  employer  to  another,  sometimes  ih  another  State. 
For  example,  Michigan  contracted  4,815  and  recon¬ 
tracted  6,486  for  a  total  of  11,301. 

3  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  U.S.  average 
hourly  farm  wage  rate  without  board  and  room,  1960, 
was  97  cents  per  hour. 

4  No  hourly  rates  reported  in  1960. 

8  All  of  the  workers  employed  in  Georgia  were  recon¬ 
tracted  from  other  States. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  the  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  between  our  Nation  and 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  Government  has 
set  50  cents  per  hour  as  the  minimum  at 
which  it  will  permit  its  nationals  to  come 
to  this  country  for  agricultural  work. 

In  effect,  this  minimum  which  the 
Mexican  Government  insists  upon  has 
become  a  kind  of  wage  ceiling  for  thou¬ 


sands  of  domestic  workers,  and  in  many 
areas  the  wages  for  domestic  workers 
have  not  gone  above  50  cents  an  hour  for 
10  years. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
establish  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
guide  as  to  whether  a  shortage  of  do¬ 
mestic  labor  exists  and  as  to  whether 
importing  Mexican  nationals  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  migratory 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  Mexican  nationals  would 
be  made  available  to  an  employer  unless 
he  offers  and  pays  such  workers  wages 
at  least  the  equivalent  to  90  percent  of 
the  average  farm  wage  in  the  State,  or 
90  percent  of  the  national  farm  wage 
average,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

This  formula  takes  into  account  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  States.  While  the 
national  hourly  farm  wage  average  in 
1960  was  97  cents  per  hour,  several  of  the 
States  using  Mexican  nationals  had  av¬ 
erages  considerably  below  that,  as  is 
shown  in  table  II. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  this 
amendment  applies  only  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  a  grower  can  make 
use  of  the  service  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  Mexican  workers.  It 
does  not  impose  any  requirement  on  any 
agricultural  employer  unless  he  wants  to 
get  Mexican  nationals.  It  does  not  im¬ 
pose  an  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  de¬ 
mand  for  the  use  of  this  service.  It  does 
not  require  him  to  pay  a  premium  wage 
to  Mexican  nationals.  It  does  not  even 
require  that  he  pay  the  average  wage, 
but  only  90  percent  of  the  average  State 
or  National  farm  wage,  whichever  is  the 
lesser 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  have  any  idea  when  the  bill 
will  be  called  up? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  now.  I  understood  yesterday  it 
would  be  brought  up  today,  but  I  found 
that,  evidently,  what  the  leadership  had 
in  mind  was  not  this  bill,  but  a  bill  deal¬ 
ing  only  with  domestic  migrants. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  brought 
up  early  next  week,  unless  more  pressing 
business  displaces  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


NOTICE\OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  WILLIAM  H.  BECKER,  OP 
MISSOURI,  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OP 
MISSOURI  \ 

Mr.  JOHNSTCRJ.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  desire  to  givc\notice  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues¬ 
day,  September  5,  196i\at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Becker, 
of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
western  district  of  Missouri,  \Hce  Albert 
A.  Ridge,  elevated.  \ 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
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sQch  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

■toie  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator' \from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  chair¬ 
man,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaY  and  myself. 


NOTICE  OlP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  of\thaddeus  M.  MACH- 
ROWICZ  TO,  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  XfHE  EASTERN  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  onNthe  Judiciary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1961,  at  10:30  a/m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination: 

Thaddetjs  M.  Machrowicz,  of\  Michi¬ 
gan,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  rqr  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan,  vice  F\ank 
A.  Picard,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  pel  ^ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton]  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND : 

Editorial  entitled  “Patronage  Powerful,” 
published  in  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  of 
August  21,  1961,  dealing  with  the  question 
of  patronage. 

Article  entitled  “Air  Force  Looking  Into 
Israeli  Love  Life,”  written  by  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt  and  published  in  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star  Ledger  of  August  20,  1961. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey : 

Article  written  by  former  Representative 
Gordon  Canfield,  of  New  Jersey,  and  printed 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.) 
Evening  News,  calling  attention  to  the  need 
for  the  President  to  counsel  with  great 
leaders. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

Article  entitled  “The  Poop  on  Padre 
land,”  written  by  Mr.  Frank  X.  Tolb©ft, 
published  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Jfews 
on  August  6, 1961. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  entitled  “Voice  of  America:  How 
Loud  Is  It?”  by  Courtney  Sheldon. /published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  issue  of 
August  23, 1961. 

Article  entitled  “Wisconsin’s  Outdoor 
Laboratories,”  by  Jay  Scriha,  published  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  issue  of  August  22, 
1961. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON; 

Proposal  for  an  International  Institute  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  Western  Europe. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

Article  entitled  “Wolf  Story,”  relating  to 
Federal  aid,  published  in  the  July  27  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Nebraska  Poultry  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr/ HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has/ become  increasingly  evident  that 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  acceptable 


proposals  ever  presented  in  the  Congress 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps,  modeled  along  the  lines 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of 
the  1930’s. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  the  sponsor 
of  such  a  proposal,  S.  404.  The  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
has  reported  favorably  S.  404.  The 
House  Labor  and  Education  Committee 
has  taken  similar  action.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  this  Congress  failed 
to  act  on  this  constructive  program. 

A  recent  public  opinion  poll — the  Gal¬ 
lup  poll  of  August  22 — shows  that  80 
percent  of  the  people  believe  that  a  YCC 
camp  program  would  be  a  good  idea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  overwhelming 
expression  of  support  therefore  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  passage  of  such  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poll 
demonstrating  that  the  Youth  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  is  approved  by  80  percent  of 
the  people  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
otdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

YogTH  Corps  Approved  by  80  Percent  in. 
Vote 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J.,  August  22. — The  Atfierican 
public  overwhelmingly  supports  the  idea  of 
youth  conservation  camps  modeled  along 
the  lines  of  theyCivilian  Conservation  Corps 
of  the  1930’s. 

Eight  out  of  teh  persons  /Interviewed  in 
a  nationwide  Gallup\poll  say'  they  thing  such 
youth  camps — for  young  men  who  want  to 
learn  a  trade  and  eafcji  a  little  money — 
would  be  a  good  ides 

President  Kennedy /has  Ntoacked  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  "token”  Yduth  Conservation  Corps 
with  a  maximum/  enrollment  at  any  one 
time  of  6,000  youths.  Alternative  plans  pro¬ 
viding  for  larger  Youth  Corps  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  hbth  the  House  and  'Senate. 

The  current  survey  indicates  thatNhe  pub¬ 
lic  is  of  a /mind  to  go  further  than Nany  of 
the  existing  YCC  proposals — all  of  Nvhich 
would  be  based  on  voluntary  enrollment^  by 
boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22. 

Six/ out  of  ten  Americans  interviewed  be^ 
lieve  that  attendance  in  these  camps  should’ 
^required  of  young  men  of  this  age  who 
re  not  in  school  and  do  not  have  jobs. 

To  get  the  public’s  current  views  on  the 
principle  of  the  youth  camps,  Gallup  poll 
reporters  first  put  this  question  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  of  1,648  adults  from  coast 
to  coast: 

“It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  set  up  youth  camps — such  as  the  CCC 
camps  of  the  1930’s — for  young  men  16  to 
22  years  old  who  want  to  learn  a  trade  and 
earn  a  little  money  by  outdoor  work.  Do 
you  thing  this  is  a  good  idea  or  a  poor  idea?” 

The  results  nationwide: 

YCC  camps  for  young  men  16  to  22? 

Percent 

Good  idea _  80 

Poor  idea _  13 

No  opinion _  7 

The  issue  of  requiring  idle  young  men  to 
work  in  these  camps  was  phrased  as  follows: 

“Do  you  think  young  men  who  are  not 
in  school,  do  not  have  jobs,  and  are  not 
learning  a  trade  should  be  required  to  go  to 
one  of  these  camps,  or  not?” 

The  vote: 

Require  idle  young  men  to  go  to  camp? 

Percent 

Should  be  required _  59 

Should  not _ 1 _  34 

No  opinion _  7 


STATESMANSHIP  OF  VICE  PRESI-/ 

DENT  LYNDON  JOHNSON  ON  R^ 

CENT  VISIT  TO  GERMANY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  been  deeply  impressed  )6y  the 
statesmanship  of  our  Vice  President, 
Lyndon  Johnson.  On  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
Berlin,  we  witnessed  those/ qualities  of 
courage,  leadership,  and  political  insight 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  great 
American. 

Max  Freedman,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
accompanied  Vice /President  Johnson  on 
his  trip  to  Germany.  Mr.  Freedman  has 
described  that  trip  and  his  evaluation  of 
Vice  President  Johnson’s  efforts  in  an 
article  which’  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Wasnington  Post  and  Times  Her¬ 
ald.  Every  American  should  read  this 
article, /and,  above  all,  every  Member  of 
Congress.  It  not  only  tells  a  great  deal 
aboyt  our  Vice  President,  but  it  is  a  re¬ 
markable  analysis  of  the  situation  which 
fists  in  Berlin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Freedman  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  West  Berlin  Welcomed  L.B.J. 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

(Mr.  Freedman,  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Guardian  of  Manchester,  accompanied 
Vice  President  Johnson  on  his  trip  to  Ger¬ 
many.) 

Since  my  return  from  Berlin,  I  have  read 
the  admirable  reports  in  the  press  on  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson’s  mission  to 
Bonn  and  Berlin.  I  am  not  surprised  by 
these  sensitive  and  responsible  accounts  of 
the  Berlin  situation. 

Never  have  I  seeen  a  group  of  reporters 
more  deeply  moved  by  a  political  crisis  that 
contains  many  elements  of  human  tragedy. 
Perhaps  I  can  add  one  or  two  points  to  their 
description  of  the  journey.  As  the  only 
non-American  on  the  trip,  I  can  say  some 
things  that  cannot  be  said  so  easily  by  my 
American  colleagues. 

There  is  something  very  inspiring,  and 
^at  the  same  time  almost  frightening,  in  the 
'  Reliance  of  the  German  people  on  American 
^licy.  It  is  almost  as  if  all  will  be  lost  if 
erica  falters. 

They  believe  that  neither  Britain  nor 
Franck  can  take  up  the  burden  if  America 
defaults:  and  they  show  their  trust  in  Amer¬ 
ica  not  by  measured  calculations  of  diplo¬ 
macy  but\by  an  outpouring  of  friendship 
and  hope  tliat  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
anyone  who  i^as  felt  it  in  these  last  few 
days. 

Every  mentions,  of  President  Kennedy’s 
name  was  caughtVxp  in  the  cheers  of  end¬ 
less  German  crowdX.  To  them  he  is  quite 
plainly  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  endan¬ 
gered  frontier  of  freedom.  But  he  was  not 
the  only  American  who  evoked  these  cheers. 

Few  diplomats  have  beek  cheered  the  way 
the  citizens  of  West  BerlinVheered  Charles 
E.  Bohlen.  The  man  who  \as  never  lost 
faith  in  the  freedom  of  Berlin^.  Gen.  Lucius 
Clay,  received  a  stupendous  welcome  which 
showed  this  gallant  guardian  of\American 
honor  that  he  is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
a  grateful  people. 

Everyone  expects  President  Kennedy  to 
name  General  Clay  to  a  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  West  Berlin.  That  appointment 
would  be  a  splendid  stroke  that  would  rin^ 
through  West  Germany,  and  its  echoes  would  ’ 
reach  beyond  East  Berlin  to  Moscow,  giving 
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1.  WATER  RESOURCES/  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  .(but  did  not  actually 

report)  H.  J./Res.  225,  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Compact,  p.  D779 

2.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  d:£d  not  actually 

report  .with  amendment  H.  R.  6775,  to  provide  for  the  operation  o|  steamship 
conferences,  p.  D778 

le  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  2429,  to.  prohibit 
thd  destruction  of,  or  injury  to,  any  freight  or  express  moving  in  interstate 
jt  foreign  commerce  (S.  Rept.  827).  p.  16193 

PERSONNEL.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  2236,  to  author* 
ize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific  or  technicajl 
capacity  (S.  Rept.,  825).  p.  16193 

.  *  '•'  *•’  ;  •  ■*.;,**  •  •  .  j  :  ,  #  . 

4.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORDERS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  5656,  to  provide  reasonable  notice  of  applications  to 
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the  U.  S.  courts  of  appeals  for  interlocutory  relief  against  the  orders  of 
certain  administrative  agencies,  p.  D779 


5.  STATE-JUSTICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  Continued  debate  on  an  amendment  to  this 
bill,  H.  R.  7371,  to  provide  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights/Commis- 
sion\  pp.  16206-13,  16215-8,  16227-9,  16242-61 


6.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Received  from  GAO  "a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  activities 
of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  I960.'’ 
p.  16192 


7.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  Keating  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.  R. 
2010,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  p.  16193 


8.  PEACE  CORPS.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  the  text  of  President  Kennedy's  remarks  to 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  departing  for  Ghana  and  Tanganyika  in  which  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  the^Peace  Corps  program,  pp.  1623&W 


9.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Groaning  discussed  the  importance  of  developing  the  power 
resources  of  Alaska  and  inserted  an  article,  "T^e  Sitka  Blue  Lake  Hydroelectric 
Story."  pp.  16218-9 


10.  WET  LANDS;  WATERFOWL.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  H.  R. 
7391,  to  authorize  appropriation^  for  a  5-year  period  of  not  to  exceed  $50 
million  for  the  acquisition  of  wek  lands  and  other  essential  waterfowl  habitat, 
as  an  important  step  in  the  preservation  of  our  waterfowl  population,  p.  16237 


11.  SALINE  WATER.  Passed  over,  at  the  requfc^st  of  Sen.  Hart,  S.  2156,  to  expand  and 
extend  the  saline  water  conversion  program,  p.  16204 


HOUSE 


12. 


SMALL  BUSINESS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R\8922,  to  increase  by  $20  million 
the  amount  available  for  Regular  business  loans\under  the  Small  Business  Act. 
p.  16284 


13. 


PERSONNEL.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  8765,  to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service^ct .  p.  D781 

Rep.  Jensen  discussed  his  bill,  H.  R.  8607,  and  several  others,  to  reduce 
nonessential  Federal  personnel  by  attrition  until  a  10  percent  reduction  has 
been  achieved,  p.  16303 


14. 


EDUCATION.  ^The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  with  ame'hdments  H,  R. 
8890,  to  amend  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress\so  as  to 
extend  provisions  for  Federal  assistance  for  schools  in  federally\impacted 
areas  for  an  additional  year  and  to  extend  for  one  year  the  studentVloan  pro¬ 
gram  of  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (H.  R^pt.  1063)  , 
and  (without  amendment)  H.  R.  8900,  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  in  financing  the  construction,  reha¬ 
bilitation,  or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  anavto 
authorize  financial  assistance  for  undergraduate  study  in  such  institution* 

(H.  Rept.  1064).  p.  16333 

Rep.  Martin  said,  "I  hope  that  the  House  will  reject  both  of  these  pieces 
of  legislation  because  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  presented  to  us." 
p.  16325 
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S.  2321.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  development  of  medico- 
^surgical  research  by  authorizing  the  licens- 
ig  of  tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  by  facilitating  antemortem  and  post¬ 
mortem  donations  of  human  tissue  for  tis¬ 
sue  \ank  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes 
(ReptS.No.  824). 

By  MT.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend¬ 
ment: 

H.R.  7265.\An  act  to  amend  the  code  of 
law  for  the  district  of  Columbia  so  as  to 
provide  a  new\asis  for  determining  certain 
marital  propertyv.rights,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  (Rept.  No. '^22). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSC^N,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2236.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ.  aliens  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  or  technical  capacity.  (Rept.  No.  825); 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  facilitate  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  fishery  loan  fund,  established  by 
section  4  of  the  Pish  and  wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  826); 

H.R.  2429.  An  act  to  prohibit  tlestruction 
of,  or  injury  to,  certain  property  rtooving  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  nqr  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  827) ; 

H.R.  3159.  An  act  to  permit  certaiiKfor- 
eign-flag  vessels  to  land  their  catches  of  fish 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  certain  circuni- 
stances,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  Noi 
828) ; 

H.R.  3296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  nominate  citizens  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
be  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad¬ 
emy  (Rept.  No.  829);  and 

H.R.  3788.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  U.S.  vessel  Alaska  to  the  State  of 
California  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  fish  and  game  of  such  State 
(Rept.  No.  830). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  three  thousand  copies  of  a  compilation 
of  the  hearings,  reports,  and  committee 
prints  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Pol¬ 
icy  Machinery  (Rept.  No.  832). 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  claims  arising  out  of  scrip,  lieu  se¬ 
lection,  and  similar  rights;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  motor-vehicle  tires,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KERR  (for  himself  •  and  Mr. 

Bridges)  (by  request)  : 

S.2431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au¬ 
thorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
■Whiting;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.2483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1957,  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  certain  inequitable  losses  in  pay  suffered 
by  commissioned  officers  under  emergency 
economy  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap-; 
pear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORT  ENTITLED  “THE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  INDUSTRY’’— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  331) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President 
from  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary  I 
file  a  report  entitled  “The  Insurance 
Industry,”  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  52,  87th  Congress,  together  with 
the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  tye  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskVI;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  views  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley],  ancKthe  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  fyom  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Ervin], 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re¬ 
port  together  witly  the  individual  views 
be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  yind  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bjfls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
econd  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
EQUITABLE  LOSSES  IN  P^ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,/!  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  2,  1957, 
relating  to  the  settlement  /i  certain  in¬ 
equitable  losses  in  pay  suffered  by  com¬ 
missioned  officers  undeiyemergency  econ¬ 
omy  legislation. 

Under  tnteact  of/September  2,  1957, 
Public  Law  8 5.-255 /commissioned  officers 
of  the  uniformedaervices  finally  received, 
after  25  years  oyGiore,  the  increased  pay 
to  which  they  ware  entitled  when  ad¬ 
vanced  in  /rank  \luring  the  period 
1032-34. 

Notwithstanding  thkpay  was  earned 
over  25/years  ago,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  Required  the  Comptroller  General 
to  deduct  18  percent  withholding  tax  in 
thy  case  of  every  living  officer.  In  a 
.easury  Department  ruling  published  as 
Revised  Rule  58-443,  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  admitted  that  the  \noney 
paid  under  Public  Law  255  “qualifies  as 
back  pay”  as  remuneration  receive\by 
a  Federal  employee. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  todaj 
would  simply  make  effective  as  a  practi- ' 
cal  matter  the  Treasury  Department  rul¬ 
ing.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Rear 
Adm.  R.  E.  Bakenhus,  he  was  admitted¬ 
ly  due  back  pay  in  the  total  sum  of 
$3,450.60.  When  he  applied  for  payment 
under  Public  Law  255,  all  he  actually  re¬ 
ceived  was  $2,850.45.  The  Comptroller 
General  deducted  $590.01  as  withholding 
tax.  If  he  had  been  paid  in  1932-34  he 
would  have  been  liable  for  little  or  no  in¬ 
come  tax  whatever. 

Had  this  situation  been  realized  and 
foreseeable,  of  course,  Congress  would 
have  prevented  it  when  Public  Law  255 
was  enacted  by  including  language  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this  bill. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  this 
correctional  bill.  It  would  not  apply  to 
widows  of  officers  as  the  Comptroller 
General  did  not  deduct  a  withholding 


tax  in  their  cases  when  payments  w< 
finally  made  under  Public  Law  25EU 
It  is  estimated  that  since  2,381  officers 
were  compensated  under  Public  Law  255, 
and  that  at  least  20  percent  are >now  de¬ 
ceased,  this  bill  would  allow  the  remain¬ 
ing  living  officers,  about  1,900/in  number, 
to  receive  the  tax  withheld^  from  them. 
This  bill  would  at  last  end  the  injustice 
which  arose  more  than  years  ago. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  p4  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  2483)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  y  1957,  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  Certain  inequitable  losses 
in  pay  suffered  by  commissioned  officers 
under  emergency  economy  legislation,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  refererd  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949— AMEND- 
,  MENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  me  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  Title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  In  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  term  “working 
conditions,”  add  the  words  “and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment.” 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  term  “foreign 
workers,”  add  the  following: 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
‘other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
comparable  to  those  offered  foreign  workers’ 
includes  only: 

“workmen’s  compensation  or  insurance 
against  occupational  hazards  reasonably 
comparable  to  those  afforded  Mexican  work¬ 
ers. 

“guarantee  of  the  opportunity  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  workdays 
in  the  agreed  term  of  employment. 

“provision  of  basic  subsistence  when  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  not  available  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods. 

“provision  of  transportation  (for  the 
worker  only)  from  place  of  recruitment  and 
return,  or  provision  of  reimbursement  for 
such,  cost  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
weeks  worked  bears  to  the  total  agreed  term 
of  employment  and  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
of  $3  pei.  eek  of  employment.” 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION— CHANGE  OF  CON¬ 
FEREE 

Mr.  PASTORE.NMr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent\hat  in  the  list  of 
Senate  conferees  appointed  to  serve  as 
to  H.R.  7576,  the  Atomic  Energy  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  be  substituted  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 
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\  fhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pi  'e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


BIL\  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous\onsent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
8466)  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  sidingSin  the  vicinity  of  Taylor 
Street  NE„  District  of  Columbia,  be 
placed  on  the  caWdar.  A  similar  bill 
has  been  ordered  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  report  will  be  fileck,  within  the  next 
few  days. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection, \t  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

The  .hi  (H.R.  8466)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  siding,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taylor  Street  NE.,  District 
of  Columbia,  was  read  twice  by  itsN^itle, 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

Address  delivered  recently  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of  Hadassah,  at  Denver, 
Colo. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

Address  entitled  “The  Need  for  American 
Salesmanship  in  a  Dynamic  World,”  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Maryland,  before  the  Elks  State 
convention,  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  August 
26,  1961. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Editorial  entitled  “AFL-CIO  Has  Confi¬ 
dence  in  Destiny  of  the  United  States,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  George  Meany,  published  in  the  AFL- 
CIO  News  on  August  26,  1961. 

Suggestions  by  him  relating  to  expansion 
of  research  by  the  dairy  industry. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE : 

Article  entitled  “A  Proposal  for  Peace,” 
written  by  Judge  Frank  Licht,  associate  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  superior  court  of  Rhode  Island, 
published  in  the  Providence  Journal  of  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1961. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

Four  articles  relating  to  retirement 
Charles  B.  Nuckolls  as  principal  of  Booker 
T.  Washington  School,  Ashland,  Ky.,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

Article  entitled  “Steel  and  Politic/1— At  the 
Crossroads,”  written  by  A.  J.  Glasjr  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Herald/Tribune  of 
August  27,  1961. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

Article  entitled  “Let’s  £ftop  the  Ladies 
From  Joining  the  todies/*  written  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Maurine  B.  Neuberger  and  published 
in  the  September  1961/Issue  of  McCall  mag' 
azine. 

By  Mr.  DODD/ 

Book  review,  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thorning  and  published  in  the  June  17,  1961, 
issue  of  National  Review. 


UAW -AMERICAN  MOTORS  PROFIT- 
SHARING  CONTRACT  MAKES  LA¬ 
BOR-MANAGEMENT  HISTORY 

PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
'g-term  profit-sharing  contract  agreed 


to  in  principle  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  the  American  Motors  Corp. 
is  a  landmark  in  labor -management  his¬ 
tory.  As  a  means  of  giving  workers  a 
stake  in  their  companies,  profit  sharing 
has  a  long  and  noble  history.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  outstanding  Wisconsin  firms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Co.  and 
the  Nunn-Bush  Co.,  to  name  just  two  in 
my  own  State,  have  had  profit-sharing 
programs  for  many  years.  They  have 
operated  with  conspicuous  success,  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  labor  and 
management. 

In  the  light  of  Wisconsin’s  happy  ex¬ 
periences  with  such  plans  in  the  past, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  this  agreement  in 
the  automobile  industry  should  include 
the  American  Motors  Corp.,  whose  main 
plants  are  located  in  F  -  losha  and  M’J- 
waukee.  The  men  and  women  who  work 
in  these  factories  will  benefit  in  years 
to  come  from  the  growth  and  revenues  of 
their  company.  Their  pride  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  jobs  well  done  will  earn  specific 
rewards,  as  quality  workmanship  and 
ither  results  of  good  labor  practices 
bring  higher  profits  to  the  firm. 

[The  tentative  agreement,  which  has 
beenyachieved  after  careful,  constructive 
negotiations  and  without  the  threat  of  ' 
strike,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  imagi¬ 
native  leaders  of  the  two  organizations, 
Mr.  Waltek  Reuther,  of  the  United.  Auto 
Workers,  and  Mr.  George  Romn'ey,  of 
American  Motors.  The  great  stature  of 
both  men  in  tneir  fields  is  sh^wn  to  be 
fully  justified  by\this  precedent-making 
agreement. 

In  an  editorial  cdmmenfing  favorably 
on  the  new  contraoL/the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  statejaf  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  “brings  profit  sharing  into  greater 
prominence  as  a  possible  mode  of  worker 
compensation  tha/i  it  has  be^n  for  many 
years.” 

The  editorial  also  recalls  that  profit 
sharing  traditionally  was  urged  more 
by  managenient  than  by  labor.  \Thus, 
the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  uniorptook 
the  initiative  in  urging  such  a  program 
makes  /this  agreement  all  the  more  si) 
nificant. 

I  risk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  New  York  Times,  and  an 
Tide  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
/August  27,  and  the  text  of  the  UAW- 
American  Motors  statement,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
the  article,  and  the  statement  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Profit  Sharing  in  Detroit 

Walter  P.  Reuther’s  imaginative  leadership 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  appears 
to  have  achieved  a  significant  breakthrough 
for  his  profit-sharing  ideas.  The  tentative 
agreement  on  this  issue  between  the  union 
and  the  American  Motors  Corp.  brings  profit 
sharing  into  greater  prominence  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  mode  of  worker  compensation  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  Most  immediately, 
of  course,  this  agreement  creates  pressure 
on  the  Big  Three  automobile  companies  to 
alter  their  opposition  and  agree  to  some  simi¬ 
lar  scheme  for  their  own  workers.  And  if 
General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler  do  accept 
profit-sharing  proposals  in  their  new  con¬ 
tracts  major  precedents  will  have  been  set 
that  could  affect  many  other  union-man¬ 
agement  negotiations. 

There  has  been  a  curious  reversal  of  roles 
on  the  issue  of  profit  sharing  in  this  latest 


chapter  of  its  history.  Traditionally,  it  was 
employers  who  urged  profit-sharing  schemes 
upon  their  workers.  The  unions  viewed 
such  ideas  with  suspicion,  sometimes  re3 
garding  them  even  as  ingenious  antiunio 
devices.  When  the  idea  of  profit  sharing  Was 
born  a  century  or  so  ago  it  was  advanced 
by  the  Christian  Socialists  in  England  and 
France,  who  saw  in  it  a  counter /to  the 
Marxists’  advocacy  of  class  struggle/and  pro¬ 
letarian  dictatorship. 

Thus  profit  sharing  by  worked  who  have 
won  it  from  major  corporations  in  a  union 
contract  will  be  a  rather  /new  industrial 
phenomenon  if  Mr.  Reuther/wins  his  current 
battle.  But  there  is  abundant  past  experi¬ 
ence  with  profit-sharing/  schemes,  many  of 
which  have  been  tried/and  found  wanting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s 
wage  dividend  plan  his  been  kept  voluntarily 
in  existence  since/ 1912  and  recently  dis¬ 
tributed  a  recoi •£  $48  million  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employees,  an  average  of  more  than 
$1,000  a  worker.  Obviously  profit-sharing 
plans  are  nylch  more  attractive  in  a  period 
when  tilers'  are  profits  than  when  there  are 
none.  Proponents  of  these  plans  argue 
usually  .chat  their  very  existence  gives  work¬ 
ers  aiy  interest  in  helping  to  assure  profits 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  stimulus  pro¬ 
vided  by  conventional  wages.  The  Nation 
may  soon  have  a  chance  to  see  in  practice 
whether  this  argument  holds  in  the  auto 
industry. 


American  Motors  and  UAW  Agree  To  Share 
Profits — Accord  Reached  in  Principle  on 
Provisions  for  a  New  3-Year  Contract — 
Other  Clauses  Liberal — Company  Bows 
on  an  Annual  Improvement  Increase  and 
Cost-of-Living  Rise 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 

Detroit,  August  26. — The  American  Motors 
Corp.  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
reached  agreement  in  principle  today  on  a 
profitsharing  plan  new  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

The  accord  on  provisions  to  be  included 
on  a  new  3 -year  contract  was  announced 
jointly  by  Edward  L.  Cushman,  American 
Motors  vice  president,  and  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
union  president. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  annual  improvement-factor  wage  in¬ 
creases,  expected  to  average  close  to  7  cents 
an  hour  a  year,  and  continuation  of  the 
present  cost-of-living  formula. 

The  company  had  originally  sought  to 
eliminate  these  features  from  the  new 
,  contract. 

Even  without  the  profitsharing  features, 
the  tentative  agreement  provides  for  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  improvements  that  were 
contained  in  economic  offers  made  earlier 
this  week  by  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  the 
Ford  Mbifor  Co.,  and  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
.profits  show  decline 
Mr.  Reuther  is  expected  to  turn  to  these 
companies  now  in  an  effort  to  obtain  higher 
benefits  than\hey  have  so  far  proposed. 

All  three,  however,  have  indicated  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  any  profit-sharing  approach.  Their 
contracts,  covering  s  total  of  about  490,000 
workers,  expire  next  Thursday. 

The  American  Motors  contract,  covering 
23,000  workers,  expires  September  6. 

Under  terms  of  the  \American  Motors 
profit-sharing  plan,  which  the  company  pre¬ 
fers  to  call  progress  sharingv  10  percent  of 
the  profits  before  taxes,  after\deduction  of 
10  percent  of  the  stockholders’Xequity,  will 
be  made  available  for  workers  in  ajther  cash 
or  benefits. 

In  the  company’s  last  fiscal  year  thfk' would 
have  amounted  to  about  $360  per  worker, 
but  the  company’s  profits  this  year  are  run¬ 
ning  considerably  behind  those  of  the  19(30 
fiscal  year. 

Besides  the  10  percent  that  goes  into  aN 
progress-sharing  fund,  an  additional  5  per¬ 
cent  would  be  made  available  to  employees 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  Mexican  tafcm  labdr  bill.  Senate  committee  reported 
30-year  retirement  bill.  Sens.  Javycs  and  Keac£ng  opposed  enactment  of  national 
milk  sanitation  standards  bill. 


1.  FARM  LABOR.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  (pp.  17593,  17603-28,  17639-42,  17644).  (See  Digest  129  for  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported.)  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by 
Sen.  Jordan  to  provide  that  workers  recruited  under  the  program  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  illness  or  disability 
benefits  tor  them  (p.  17608),  Sen,  Keating  submitted  an  amendment  he  intends 
to  propose  to  the  bill,  to  provide  that  before  Mexican  workers  can  be  employed, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  by  offering  them  conditions  of 
employment  comparable  to  those  offered  Mexicans  (pp.  17626-7).  Pending  at  ad¬ 
journment  was  an  amendment  by  Sen.  McCarthy  to  provide  that  no  Mexican  worker 
recruited  under  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permittee 
to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer  offers  and  pays 
such  worker  wages  at  least  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  the  average  farm  wage  in 
the  State  in  which  the  area  of  employment  is  located,  or  90  percent  of  the 
national  farm  wage  average,  whichever  is  lesser  (pp.  17605-28,  17638-42). 

Agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  request  by  Sen.  Mansfield  that  on  Mon.,  Sept.  11, 
debate  on  the  McCarthy  and  Keating  amendments  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes 
(p.  17607). 


2.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
188,  to  permit  civil  service  employees  to  retire  after  30  years'  service 

(S\  Rept.  909).  p.  17499 

le  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amendment  X.  R. 
2555, \to  authorize  pay  with  respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  U.  S.  ii 
cases  erf  emergency  evacuations,  and  to  consolidate  the  laws  governing  allot¬ 
ments  ami  assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees  (S.  Rept.  910).  p.  174) 

Received  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  proposed  bill  "to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  and  restoration  of  employment  benefits  to 
certain  Federal  officers  and  employees  improperly  deprived  thereof";  to  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  p.  17499 

3.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  TheN^griculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  the  following 

bills:  p.  17499 

H.  R.  3879,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  to  Wyoming  for  agricultural  purposes  the  SCS  Fa^on  Pilot  Farm  in 
Sweetwater  County,  Wyo.NfS.  Rept.  906). 

H.  R.  3920,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  a  parcel  of 
land  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  (C,  Rept./907). 

H.  R.  4682,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
sell  and  convey  certain  tracts, of  forest  land  inr  Iowa  to  the  State  (S.  Rept. 
905). 

H.  R.  6193,  without  amendment ,\  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  a  tract  of  forest  land  in  Wyoming  t^Fremont  County  (S'.  Rept.  904). 

4.  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Public  Works  Comtrltfee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actu¬ 

ally  report)  with  amendment  S.  856,  to/grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  compact,  p.  D8j 

Received  a  Regional  Chamber  of  Commerc^ Council ,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  the  compact,  p.  17499 

,  /  with  amendments  .  .... 

5.  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY.  Passed,  73/to  14,  S.  2180, \to  provide  for  the  establishment 

of  a  United  States  Disarmament  Agency  for  World ^eace  anc*  Security,  pp. 
17517-68,  17572-9,  17585,  17589-93,  17642-4 

6.  MILK  STANDARDS.  Sens.  Ja^its  and  Keating  ?PP_9Se<inactrqent  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  national  milk  sanitation  standards  for  the 
interstate  shipment  9^  milk  and  inserted  several  items  \n  the  matter,  pp. 
17579-84 


7.  EDUCATION.  The  ,'J0aily  Digest"  states  that  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  "orderedtavorably  reported  with  amendments  S.  1241,  authorizing  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  institutions  of  higher  education  (the^principal  amend¬ 
ment  would  adopt  as  a  new  title  IV  to  the  bill  the  text  of  S.  1140,  to  provide 
a  program 6t  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  the  construction  of  public 
community  colleges) ."  p.  D829 

At  ttie  request  of  Sen.  Mansfield,  H.  R.  9000,  to  extend  for  two  additional 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress  (regarding  aid 
for /Schools  in  federally  impacted  areas) ,  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Ac X  of  1958,  was  taken  off  the  calendar  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ibor  and  Public  Welfare,  p.  17502 

Began  consideration  of  S.  2393,  to  extend  for  one  year  the  authority  for 
Federal  assistance  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas,  pp.  17644-5 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  bill  to  provide  CCC\feed  for  livestock  in  disaster  areas. 
House  committee  voted  to  report  bil^s  for  hog  cholera  eradication  program  and  for 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments\  House  committee  voted  to  report 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  / Senate  passed  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill.  Several  Representatives/urged  enactment  of  additional  sugar  legislation. 


SENATE 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICER/APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill, 
H.  R.  7445  (pp.  F3121,  13125-65).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Javits  to  pro¬ 
vide  $30,000  for  publication  of  the  Official  Register  listing  Government  offi¬ 
cials  (pp.  13149-51) .  The  bill  also  includes  items  for  theNOffice  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  Civil  Service  Commission,  General  Accounting  Office, 
General  Services  Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agenoy,  Interstate 
Commerce /Commission,  National  Science  Foundation,  Selective  Service  System,  and 
Veterans'  Administration.  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  13165) .  \ouse  con¬ 
ferees^  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

2.  MANPOWER  RESOURCES.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amend- 
ints  S.  1991,  the  proposed  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  19\l 
'(S.  Rept.  651).  p.  13099 

H.  R\  2345, 

EDUCATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  an  original  bill/^to 
extend  and  improve  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (S.  Rept.  652). 
p.  13099 


1 
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\4.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  Tower  protested  the  recent  release  by  the  Area  Re-  /I 

development  Administration  of  the  ’’names  of  some  47  Texas  counties  designated 
as  depressed  or  distressed  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  terms  of/the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,”  stated  that  he  had  received  "a  flood  of  complaints 

Sthe  counties  affected,”  and  suggested  that  "appropriate  steps  be 
ately  to  change  the  criteria  used  and  the  procedures  followed  in 
ration  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.”  p.  13107  / 

ar  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  designation  of  two  Iowa 
panoose  and  Monroe,  as  depressed  areas  and  stating  that  "County 
ders  look  with  favor  on  any  Federal  aid  to  brighten  their  economic 
they  don't  agree  that  Appanoose  is  a  depressed  area.”  pp.  13117-8 

5.  FARM  LABOR.  As  reported  by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (see  Digest 
124),  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  includes  provisions 
as  follows:  Extends  the  program  for  2  years,  until  December  31,  1963.  In¬ 
corporates  in  the  basic  act  covering  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  provisions 
now  carried  in  appropriation  acts  requiring  employers  of  workers  recruited 
under  the  program  to  reimburse  the  U.  S.,  up  to  $15  per  worker,  for  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  program,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in 
compliance  activities.  Prohibits  Mexican  workers  from  being  made  available  in 
any  area  unless  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers 
at  wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  working  conditions  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  Mexican  workers.  Prohibits  the  furnishing  to,  or  retention  by,  an 
employer  of  any  Mexican  for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal 
occupations  or  to  operate  or  maintain  power-driven  machinery,  except  in  specific 
cases  to  avoid  undue  hardship,  and  unless  the  employer  pays  both  domestic  and 
Mexican  workers  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  paid  in  the  area  to  domestic 
workers  engaged  in  similar  work.  Prohibits  the  furnishing  of  Mexican  workers 
for  horticultural  employment,  cotton  ginning,  compressing,  and  storing,  crush¬ 
ing  of  oilseeds,  and  the  packing,  canning,  freezing,  drying,  or  other  processing 
of  perishable  or  seasonal  agricultural  products. 


6.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Ervin  inserteej/an  article,  "Pattern  for  Federal  Takeover  of  Your 

Business,”  criticizing  a  "Impart  Federal  program  to  prod  the  4.5  million  small 
forest  owners  to  practice  improved  forestry,”  and  stating  that  "There  can  be  no 
freedom  to  try  new  and  different  ways  if  all  forestry  operations  must  meet 
Government  regula  tions ,Y  pp.  13166-8  \ 

Sen.  Gruening  discussed  the  research  work  being  performed  by  the  University 
of  Alaska  and  commenced  inclusion  in  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  for  1962 
of  an  item  for  a  fprest  research  products  laboratory  t\be  situated  at  the 
University  for  research  on  "the  protection,  conservations  and  use  of  the  vast 
acreage  of  timber  that  lies  in  interior  Alaska."  p.  131UX 

7.  FOOD  PRICES.  /Sen.  Miller  deplored  the  "tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people  to 

blame  food^prices  as  the  cause  of  the  squeeze  on  their  paychecks  and  savings 
accounts  and,  in  turn,  to  erroneously  conclude  that  farmers  are  benefiting  at 
their  expense,"  and  inserted  an  article,  "What  You  Don't  Know  About  Living 
Costs,'/  in  support  of  his  statement,  pp.  13116-7  \ 

8.  FOOD/ PRODUCTION .  Sen.  Keating  inserted  an  article  discussing  increasecL  food 

production  in  Japan  and  Formosa,  "Meeting  Asia's  Food  Problem,"  and  he  Seated 
that  "It  is  interesting  that  two  countries  in  Asia  which  have  largely  overcome 
the  problem  of  a  food  shortage  have  done  it,  not  by  following  the  Communists 
pattern,  but  by  organizing  their  agriculture  economy  along  free  enterprise  \ 
lines."  p.  13111  ”  ‘  \ 
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propriated  shall  be  available  for  payment 
under  such  contract  which  includes  any 
provisions  precluding  an  audit  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  of  any  transaction  un- 
er  such  contract:  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
the 'earlier  disposal  of  contractor  and  sub¬ 
contractor  records  in  accordance  with  rec¬ 
ords  disposal  schedules  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  tli^  Director  and  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office!' 

Transfer  of  functions  to  agency 
Sec.  46.  ( a)\  The  United  States  Disarma¬ 
ment  Administration,  together  with  its  rec¬ 
ords,  property,  personnel,  and  funds,  is  here¬ 
by  transferred  to  the  Agency.  The  appro¬ 
priations  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap¬ 
propriations  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  any  and  all  objects  expenditure  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  apportionment  under  sec¬ 
tion  665  of  title  31. 

(b)  The  President,  by  Executive  order,  may 
transfer  to  the  Director  any  activities  or  fa¬ 
cilities  of  any  Government  agency  which 
relate  primarily  to  arms  control  and  dis¬ 
armament.  In  connection  with  aiiyx  such 
transfer,  the  President  may  under  thik  sec¬ 
tion  or  other  applicable  authority,  provide 
for  appropriate  transfers  of  records,  proper 
civilian  personnel,  and  funds.  No  trans 
fer  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  un-' 
til  (1)  a  full  and  complete  report  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  effect  of  such  proposed 
transfer  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Congress,  and  (2)  the  first  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days  of  regular  session  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  report  by  the  Congress  has  expired 
without  adoption  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress  of  a  resolution  stating  that  such 
House  does  not  favor  such  transfer. 

Use  of  funds 

Sec.  47.  Appropriations  made  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  transfers  of  funds  to 
the  Agency  by  other  Government  agencies 
for  such  purposes,  shall  be  available  to  the 
Agency  to  exercise  any  authority  granted  it 
by  this  Act,  and  shall  also  be  available  for 
the  following  uses  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  including,  without  limitation, 
expenses  of  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.S.C.  Ill);  pur¬ 
chase  or  hire  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle 
for  the  official  use  of  the  Director  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
tion  78(c)  of  title  5  of  the  United  Stat 
Code;  entertainment  and  official  courteg 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  appropriaV 
expenditures  for  training  and  studwf  ex¬ 
penditures  in  connection  with  participation 
in  international  conferences  for  the/purposes 
of  this  Act;  and  expenses  in  connection  with 
travel  of  personnel  outside  ythe  United 
States,  including  transportation  expenses  of 
dependents,  household  goods/and  personnel 
effects. 

Appropriaty6ns 
Sec.  48.  (a)  There  are^  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  noyto  exceed  $10,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  inis  Act. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be/allocated  or  transferred  to 
any  agency  foi/carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  And  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  authority  granted  in  this  Act,  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
to  which  such  funds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

Report  to  Congress 

Sec.  49.  The  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  transmittal  to  the 
'Congress,  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  report  concerning  activities  of  the 


Agency.  The  Agency  shall  include  in  this 
report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  deems  desirable  submit 
to  the  Congress,  recommendations  for  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  title  will  be  appropri¬ 
ately  amended,  so  as  to  read:  “An  act 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
2180  as  passed  today  by  the  Senate  b^ 
printed.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  / 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
^ehalf  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
imittee,  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  staff  our  sin- 
cere\thanks  for  their  valuable  assist- 
ance-Aand  particulary  to/Miss  Hansen, 
for  the  preparation  of  tMe  report  on  the 
Disarmament  Agency  lull. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  592,  House 
bill  2010. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
'  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Tbat  section  502(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

‘‘‘(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
essential  expenses  incurred  by  it  under  this 
title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  compliance  activities,  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker; 
and’. 

“Sec.  2.  Clause  (3)  of  section  503  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘(3) 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at 
wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  comparable  to  those  offered 
to  foreign  workers’. 

“Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such 
Act  are  renumbered  sections  ‘506’  through 
‘511’  respectively:  the  reference  to  ‘section 
507’  in  section  508,  renumbered  as  section 
‘510’,  is  changed  to  section  ‘509’;  and  the 
following  new  sections  ‘504’  and  ‘505’  are 
inserted  after  section  503 : 

“  ‘Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  any  employer — 

“‘(1)  for  employment  in  other  than 
temporary  or  seasonal  occupations,  except  in 
specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 


of  Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship; 
or 

“  ‘(2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  main¬ 
tain  power-driven  machinery,  except  in 
specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary  period 
to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

“  ‘Sec.  505.  No  workers  recruited  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  em¬ 
ployer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
workers  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
paid  in  the  area  to  domestic  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  similar  work,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines  pursuant  to  section 
503(2)  that  such  prevailing  wage  rate  is  not 
adversely  affected  by  the  employment  of 
Mexican  workers.’ 

“Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of 
such  Act,  renumbered  as  section  ‘509’  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  ‘Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended’ 
to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph. 

"Sec.  5.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  renumbered  as  section  ‘511’,  is 
amended  by  striking  ‘December  31,  1961’  and 
inserting  ‘December  31,  1963’.” 


UNITED  NATIONS  POLICY  IN  THE 
CONGO  AND  THE  DANGER  OF  A 
COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  free  world  have  been  focused 
on  Berlin,  world  communism  has,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  scored  sig¬ 
nificant  advances  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Latin  America. 

In  Asia,  because  the  Communists  act¬ 
ed  in  Laos,  and  we  did  not  act,  they 
now  have  us  negotiating,  virtually  on 
their  terms,  for  the  creation  of  a  coali¬ 
tion  government.  It  was  a  victory  in  a 
faraway  country,  which  the  Commu¬ 
nists  achieved  with  small  forces  and  at 
relatively  little  cost.  But  it  is  a  victory 
which  may  nevertheless  provide  them 
with  the  key  to  southeast  Asia. 

In  Latin  America  on  August  21,  in¬ 
ternational  communism  won  its  first 
continental  beachhead  when  Cheddi 
Jagan,  the  pro-Communist  candidate 
triumphed  in  the  British  Guiana  elec¬ 
tions.  Again  this  was  a  small  victory 
in  a  remote  country  about  which  we 
know  little.  But  it  was  a  victory  which 
may  provide  the  Kremlin  with  the  pos- 
.bility  of  subverting  all  or  most  of  Latin 
America. 

to  speak  now,  Mr.  President,  be- 
causd\there  is  a  serious  danger,  unless 
we  actNvith  coinage  and  expedition,  that 
the  Communists  will  take  over  in  the 
Congo  and  thus  secure  for  themselves 
a  base  for  Derations  that  will  affect  the 
whole  of  central  Africa.  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  Mr\President,  that  we  may 
have  only  months  or  weeks  in  which  to 
salvage  this  situation. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  thatxthe  United  States 
had  actually  abetted  Cheddi  Jagan  in  the 
British  Guiana  election  kDy  approving  a 
$1,250,000  loan  by  the  World  Bank  in 
the  critical  preelection  perio 
Earlier  this  year,  we  maiie  another 
financial  contribution  to  the  expansion 
and  consolidation  of  Communisi  power 
by  approving  a  grant  of  $1,157,600  \o  the 
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Castro  regime  by  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund. 

As  is.  common  knowledge,  the  United 
States  put  up  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
money  fdr  both  of  these  international 
financial  organizations. 

But  our  folly  does  not  yet  seem  to  have 
exhausted  itself.  For  more  than  1  year 
now  we  have  befen  paying  the  better  part 
of  the  bill  for  trie  U.N.’s  operations  in 
the  Congo.  The  cost  of  these  operations 
to  date  is  estimatecKat  $100  million,  of 
which  our  own  share\is  approximately 
50  percent.  But  while  we  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  the  bill,  United  Nations  policy  in  the 
Congo  has,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
been  determined  by  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India,  or  to  be  mosfi  precise, 
by  his  unspeakable  adviser  oit  foreign 
affairs,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  who  calls 
himself  an  Indian,  but  who  invariably 
talks  with  the  voice  of  Moscow. 

Under  the  guise  of  assisting  the  c 
tral  government  and  reestablishing  par' 
liamentary  rule,  the  United  Nations,  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  recognize  this  fact,  has 
been  preparing  the  way,  step  by  step,  for 
a  Communist  takeover  in  the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  first  gave  its  un¬ 
conditional  support  to  the  regime  of 
Patrice  Lumumba. 

When  Lumumba  was  dismissed  by 
President  Kasavubu  in  September  1960, 
his  chief  aid,  Antoine  Gizenga,  a  Prague- 
trained  Communist,  set  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  regime  in  Stanleyville,  the 
capital  of  Oriental  Province. 

The  U.N.  did  nothing  to  interfere  with 
Gizenga’s  action  in  setting  up  this  inde¬ 
pendent,  Moscow-oriented  regime. 

It  did  nothing  to  curb  the  reign  of 
terror  which  Gizenga  instituted  against 
the  white  residents  of  Oriental  and  Kiwu 
Provinces  and  against  anti-Communist 
political  opponents. 

It  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  massive 
influx  of  Communist  arms  to  Gizenga, 
via  Cairo. 

To  round  out  the  picture,  it  did  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  prevent  and 
restrain  President  Kasavubu  from  re¬ 
asserting  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Government  over  Oriental  Province. 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  U.N.  has  fos¬ 
tered  the  creation  of  a  so-called  coali¬ 
tion  government,  so  heavily  weighed  in 
favor  of  the  Communists  that,  unless  we 
do  something  to  reverse  the  course 
U.N.  policy,  the  outcome  is  virtually/ a 
mathematical  certainty. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Adoula,  i&,  by 
reputation,  not  a  Communist  buj/simply 
a  neutralist.  The  Vice  Premier  ^however, 
is  Antoine  Gizenga,  a  cadre  Communist, 
while  the  key  position  of  thoTVIinistry  of 
the  Interior  has  been  /  awarded  to 
Gizenga’s  most  notorious  henchman, 
Christophe  Gbenye,  also  a  Prague - 
trained  Communist.  /Gbenye,  inciden¬ 
tally,  as  Minister  of/the  Interior  in  the 
pro-Communist  regime  in  Oriental  Prov¬ 
ince,  was  directly  responsible  for  in¬ 
stigating  the  murder  and  rape  and  ter¬ 
ror  against  the  white  residents  of  the 
province. 

Just  as  disturbing  as  the  measures  it 
has  takqri  to  expand  the  influence  and 
power /of  the  Communists,  are  the 
measles  the  U.N.  has  taken  and  is  to¬ 
day/taking  to  undermine  and  destroy 
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the  Government  of  President  Tshombe 
of  Katanga  Province,  the  most  solid  bul¬ 
wark  against  communism  in  the  Congo, 
and,  indeed,  in  central  Africa. 

Katanga  is  the  richest  province  of  the 
Congo.  It  provides  60  percent  of  the 
world’s  cobalt  output  and  7.5  percent  of 
its  copper  output.  Its  capital,  Elizabeth- 
ville,  has  been  described  by  American 
businessmen  as  a  potential  Chicago  of 
central  Africa. 

Katanga  is  the  one  province  of  the 
Congo  where  law  and  order  has  been 
maintained. 

It  is  the  only  province  that  has  en¬ 
joyed  an  efficient  administration  and 
that  has  been  able  to  improve  its  eco¬ 
nomic  position  since  independence. 

President  Tshombe  has,  according  to 
competent  American  observers,  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  is  a  man  of  rare  intelli¬ 
gence,  courage,  and  dedication.  He  and 
most  of  his  cabinet  members  are  de¬ 
voutly  religious  men  whose  profound 
^enmity  towards  communism  springs 
rom  their  adherence  to  moral  values, 
record  proves  that  he  is  anything 
but\a  Belgian  puppet.  He  is  a  man  of 
rare\;haracter  who  has  remained  loyal 
to  theVree  world  despite  the  indignities 
he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  U.N,: 
acting  wich  the  apparent  support  of  the 
free  world. 

In  the  ligftt  of  these  consider atinhs,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  the 
Communists  are,  bending  every/effort  to 
undermine  the  government  of  President 
Tshombe,  to  destroy  his  a/my  and  to 
promote  economic  cnaos.  JT he  downfall 
of  Tshombe,  after  alL  /Would  leave  a 
vacuum  that  only  the  Communists  could 
fill. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  or 
how  the  U.N.  has/converteo.  itself  into 
an  instrument  of  Communise,  policy  in 
central  Africa/  and  why  the.  United 
States  should /be  supporting  and  foot¬ 
ing  the  bill  for  the  United  NationsSmili- 
tary  and  police  state  operations  against 
the  anticommunist  government  \>f 
President  Tshombe. 

Mr./President,  incredible  things  are' 
taking  place  in  the  Congo  today  under 
the/flag  of  the  United  Nations  and  with 
the  apparent  approval  and  support  of 
le  American  authorities  on  the  spot  and 
of  our  Department  of  State. 

The  United  Nations  Army,  for  which 
we  are  paying,  has  invaded  Katanga  and 
has  taken  over  key  powers  from  the  legal 
government  of  the  area.  Of  the  20,000 
U.N.  troops  in  the  Congo,  14,000  have 
now  been  moved  into  Katanga,  while 
less  than  2,000  are  stationed  in  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Province  stronghold  of  Vice  Pre¬ 
mier  Gizenga  and  his  Communist  co¬ 
horts. 

On  Monday,  August  28,  at  dawn,  the 
United  Nations  forces  surrounded  the 
barracks  of  the  Katanga  Army,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  200  Belgian  officers  who  had 
been  serving  with  this  well-trained  and 
disciplined  army  that  they  would  have 
to  leave  the  country  within  24  hours. 
They  were  ordered — I  quote — “to  sur¬ 
render”  themselves  to  the  U.N.  command 
before  the  end  of  the  day.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  noncommissioned  officers  of  Bel¬ 
gian  and  other  nationality  were  also 
affected  by  this  order. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  to  my 
colleagues  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
current  issue  of  Time  magazine,  describ¬ 
ing  the  brutal  intervention  of  the  U.I 
Army  against  the  army  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Katanga.  I  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  the  U.N.  had  a  code  name  for  this  op¬ 
eration,  but  if  it  did  not,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  consider  calling  it  “Operation  De¬ 
capitation.” 

Here  are  the  words  of  Tims' magazine: 

At  dawn,  blue-helmeted/  U.N.  troops 
swarmed  into  action  at  Elisabethville,  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Congo’s  breakaway  Katanga 
province.  Without  anv/  warning  to  the 
Katangans,  platoons  of/  Indians  seized  the 
studios  of  Radio  Katfmga;  Swedish  infan¬ 
try  occupied  the  t/fmsmitter  site  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  /ity.  At  Katanga  army 
headquarters,  Iri^n.  troops  intercepted  Bel¬ 


gian  officers  or 
of  Katanga’s 


'their  way  to  work.  Most 
54  white  officers  surrendered 
expeditiously/and  were  promptly  put  under 
U.N.  detention  pending  expulsion  from 
Katanga.  /'Others  prudently  went  under¬ 
ground  or  sought  asylum  at  Elisabethville’s 
foreign/ consulates.  The  11,600  black  Ka¬ 
tanga/troops  remained  passive,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  U.N.  soldiers  staged  ferocious  public 
ponet  drills  and  small-arms  exercises  in  a 
tinted  show  of  power.  Remarked  one  sen¬ 
ior  Indian  U.N.  officer:  “We  have  these  sol¬ 
diers  scared  witless.” 

A  delegation  of  U.N.  officers  went  to  see 
President  Moise  Tshombe,  who  between 
dawn  and  breakfast  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  deprived  of  most  of  his  army's  officer 
corps.  Only  a  fortnight  ago,  Tshombe 
vowed  to  fight  “unto  death”  any  U.S.  in¬ 
terference  in  his  province.  After  listening 
to  the  delegation’s  tough  talk,  Tshombe 
meekly  went  on  the  air  to  appeal  for  calm. 
"The  government  bows  to  the  decisions  of 
the  U.N.,”  he  said.  Then  he  took  to  his  bed 
with  a  “mild  heart  attack.” 

It  is  a  miracle  that  the  Katanga 
army  did  not  fall  apart  as  a  result  of 
this  sweeping  action  by  the  U.N.  com¬ 
mand.  That  it  did  not  do  so,  is  a  trib¬ 
ute  both  to  the  discipline  and  training 
of  the  army  and  to  the  personal  au¬ 
thority  enjoyed  by  President  Tshombe. 

The  U.N.  command  has  also  ordered 
out  of  the  country  many  Belgian  civil¬ 
ians  who  were  serving  as  technicians 
vand  administrators  in  various  capaci- 
tes.  In  view  of  the  present  lack  of 
trained  Africans,  this  is  a  very  cruel 
blow  against  the  administration,  the 
economy  and  general  stability  of  the 
countA 

In  ordering  the  Belgian  officers  and 
technicians  out  of  the  Congo,  the  U.N. 
command  was  basing  itself  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  approved  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  on  February  21,  which 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  white 
advisers  from  Katanga.  The  United 
States,  I  regret  to\say,  voted  for  this 
resolution. 

This  resolution  did  riot  endow  the  U.N. 


powers,  nor  did 
by  an  “ad- 


commander  with  police' 
it  define  what  was  meaf 
viser,”  nor  did  it  establish  any  pro¬ 
cedures.  But  the  United  Nations  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Congo  has  not\been  de¬ 
terred  by  this  lack  of  specific  directives. 

It  has  interpreted  the  word  “ adviser” 
to  mean  any  Belgian  holding  a  technical 
or  administrative  position  of  importance. 

It  has  arrested  people  or  ordered  thek 
expelled  from  the  country,  with  no  noti¬ 
fication  of  charges,  and  no  provision  for 
legal  procedure  or  appeal. 


1961 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 

gV 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill.N. 

The  bill  (S.  1563JV was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  thirdVeading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uhited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  Georgia- Carolina 
Council,  Incorporated,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  without  monetary  consideratiorKthere- 
for,  hut  subject  to  the  conditions  of  tide  Act, 
the  area  or  areas  he  determines  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  conveyance  within  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  acres  of  land  leased  to  the 
said  Boy  Scouts  Council  at  the  Clark  Hilr 
Reservoir,  Savannah  River,  Georgia-South 
Carolina,  under  lease  granted  January  1, 
1961,  numbered  DA-09-133-CIVENG-61-316. 

Sec.  2.  Title  to  property  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  Act  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  the  right  of 
Immediate  entry  thereon,  if  the  Georgia- 
Carolina  Council,  Incorporated,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America — 

(1)  has  not  commenced  the  development 
of  such  property  for  recreation  and  camping 
purposes  within  the  three-year  period  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  or 

(2)  shall  ever  cease  to  use  such  prop¬ 
erty  for  recreation  and  camping  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  grant  to  the  Georgia-Carolina 
Council,  Incorporated,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  such  rights-of-way  for  public  access  and 
utility  lines  across  any  property  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  development  and  use  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  conveyed  under  authority  of  this  Act 
for  recreation  and  camping  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  conveyance  of  the  property 
herein  authorized  shall  be  subject  to  the 
right  to  flood  due  to  the  fluctuation  of  the/ 
water  level  of  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir  proj¬ 
ect  and  to  such  other  conditions,  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  management  and  operation  of  saju  Clark 
Hill  Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  / 

Sec.  5.  The  cost  of  any  surveyg  necessary 
as  an  incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized 
herein  shall  be  borne  by  the  /Georgia-Caro¬ 
lina  Council,  Incorporated,  ./Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  / 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
2010,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  H.R.  2010. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  offered;  therefore,  I  wish  to  give 
a  brief  explanation. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  for  2  years  and 
make  a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
program. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  was 
authorized  in  1951  by  Public  Law  78  of 
the  82d  Congress.  Under  this  progx-am 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
recruits  workers  in  Mexico  for  agricul¬ 
tural  employment  in  the  United  States. 
Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  as  well  as 
the  law,  a  number  of  assurances  are 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  workers,  including  a  guarantee  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  payment  of  wages 
and  transportation  by  farm  employers. 
Employers  who  employ  Mexican  workers 
are  required  to  indemnify  the  United 
States  for  its  guarantee  of  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  to  pay  into  a  revolving  fund 
a  fee  for  each  worker  to  support  the  pro¬ 
gram  financially.  The  program  is  self- 
supporting,  except  for  compliance  ac¬ 
tivities  and  certain  executive  functions. 
The  workers  are  greatly  needed  during 
the  periods  of  peak  employment,  such  as 
at  harvest  time,  when  the  crops  must  be 
either  harvested  or  lost  and  there  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  domestic 
workers  available.  The  program  also 
provides  a  number  of  safeguards  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  importation  of  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  which  might  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  employment  of  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  The  program  has  been 
extended  on  various  occasions  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1955,  June  30,  1959,  June  30,  1961, 
and  December  31,  1961. 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  on  three  bills  deal¬ 
ing  with  extension  or  amendment  of  the 
program.  H.R.  2010,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  provided  for 
a  simple  extension  of  2  years.  S.  1466 
and  S.  1945  provided  for  various  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  law  designed  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  the  domestic  work¬ 
ers.  The  committee  gave  very  careful 
consideration  to  all  of  these  bills,  and 
to  the  differing  points  of  view  presented 
at  the  hearings,  and  have  recommended 
amendment  of  H.R.  2010  to  include  some 
additional  protection  for  the  domestic 
workers.  These  changes  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  prove  adequate 
to  protect  fully  the  American  worker 
without  imposing  such  restrictions  on 
the  program  as  would  necessitate  the 
loss  of  crops  on  account  of  the  inability 
to  obtain  workers  from  any  source. 

The  law  already  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  designed  to  protect  the  Amer¬ 
ican  worker  from  any  adverse  effect  as 
a  result  of  the  program.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
determine  that  the  Mexican  workers  are 
needed  to  assist  in  certain  production. 
Second,  the  cost  of  bringing  the  worker 
from  Mexico,  including  subsistence, 
medical  care,  and  burial  expenses,  where 
necessary,  must  be  borne  by  the  em¬ 


ployers,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of 
prevailing  wages  and  the  furnishing  of 
other  benefits  which  the  employer  might 
ordinarily  make  available  to  domestic 
workers.  Third,  the  law  prohibits  any 
Mexican  worker  from  being  made  avail¬ 
able  for  employment  in  any  area  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
and  certified  that  the  following  situa¬ 
tions  exist: 

(1)  Sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available 
at  the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  be 
employed; 

(2)  The  employment  of  Mexican  workers 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  similarly  employed;  and 

(3)  Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work 
comparable  to  those  offered  foreign  workers. 

Both  S.  1466  and  S.  1945  would  have 
prohibited  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  recruited  under  the  program  un¬ 
less  employers — or,  in  the  case  of  S.  1945 
the  specific  employer — had  made  reason¬ 
able  efforts  to  attract  workers  not  only 
at  comparable  wages  and  hours,  but  also 
at  comparable  terms  of  employment.  It 
appeared  to  the  committee  that  this 
would  result  in  a  very  complex  and  dif¬ 
ficult  situation.  The  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment  provided  for  Mexicans  under  the 
arrangements  with  Mexico  provide  for 
transportation  from  points  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Mexico,  burial  expenses,  work 
guarantees,  housing  in  barrack-type  dor¬ 
mitories  with  other  single  male  workers, 
cooking  facilities,  sanitary  facilities, 
laundry  facilities,  Mexican  social  security 
benefits,  protection  from  immoral  and 
illegal  influences,  worker  representation, 
insurance,  and  other  terms  resulting 
from  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment.  These  terms  simply  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  domestic  workers  who  may  or  may 
not  be  migrants,  may  or  may  not  be  sin¬ 
gle  workers,  may  go  wherever  they  please 
in  the  United  States,  and  accept  any  type 
of  employment.  Of  course,  under  the 
proposal  advanced,  the  employer  would 
not  have  to  offer  identical  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment,  but  rather  would  be  required 
to  offer  comparable  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment.  But  what  term  would  be  com¬ 
parable,  let  us  say,  to  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  from  Mexico  where  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  a  citizen  of  the  community  in 
which  the  work  is  performed?  Perhaps 
the  employer  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
higher  wage  to  a  local  worker,  but  the 
agreement  with  Mexico  provides  that  the 
Mexican  worker  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  paid  to 
domestic  workers.  If  the  domestic  work¬ 
ers’  wages  are  raised  to  compensate  for 
transportation  and  the  prevailing  wage 
is  thereby  raised,  the  Mexican  worker’s 
wage  would  have  to  be  raised.  The  two 
provisions  could  never  be  in  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  since  an  increase  in  either  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  or  the  wage  paid  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  would  require  an  increase  in  the 
other.  Of  course  such  a  spiral  could  not 
possibly  be  intended.  Presumably  the 
provision  would  be  administered  in  some 
manner  worked  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  some  way  that  he  might  con- 
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sider  suitable.  The  committee  was  not 
able  to  determine  what  this  might  be. 

Rather  than  require  employers  to  fur¬ 
nish  benefits  to  domestic  workers  com¬ 
parable  to  benefits  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  inapplicable  to  domestic 
workers  and  cannot  be  made  applicable 
to  them,  the  committee  restricted  this 
proposal  to  cases  where  the  domestic  and 
foreign  workers  were  in  comparable  sit¬ 
uations.  In  addition  to  “wages  and 
standard  hours  of  work”  comparable  to 
those  furnished  the  Mexican  workers, 
the  committee  amendment  provides  that 
employers  must  offer  “working  condi¬ 
tions”  to  domestic  workers  comparable 
to  those  offered  foreign  workers.  Thus 
employers  would  have  to  offer  domestic 
workers  at  least  as  good  wages,  hours, 
and  physical  conditions  of  safety  and 
sanitation,  as  would  be  provided  the 
Mexican  workers.  The  employers  would 
not  have  to  offer  domestic  workers  any¬ 
thing  comparable  to  transportation  from 
Mexico  or  to  the  other  terms  peculiar 
to  the  importation  of  Mexican  workers. 

Another  provision  of  S.  1945  would 
have  prohibited  the  employment  of 
Mexican  workers  in  other  than  tem¬ 
porary  or  seasonal  occupations,  except 
when  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 
The  committee  felt  this  recommendation 
to  be  a  good  one.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  meet  temporary  and  seasonal 
labor  needs.  It  is  not  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  workers  for  permanent  employment 
or  with  jobs  which  should  be  filled  by 
domestic  workers  on  a  year-round  basis. 
This  recommendation  has  been  included 
in  the  committee  amendment. 

Another  proposal  of  S.  1945  would 
have  prohibited  the  use  of  Mexican 
workers  for  employment  involving  the 
operation  of  power-driven  machinery, 
except  when  necessary  to  avoid  undue 
hardship.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
proposal  was  an  excellent  one,  but  that 
its  language  might  be  construed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  employment  in  which  the  worker 
neither  operated  nor  maintained  the 
machinery,  but  merely  loaded  it  or  did 
some  other  manual  task  in  connection 
with  the  machinery,  which  required  no 
special  skill  or  training.  The  committee 
amendment  therefore  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexican  workers  recruited 
under  the  program  to  “operate  or  main¬ 
tain”  power-driven  machinery,  except 
where  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hard¬ 
ship.  The  committee  felt  very  strongly 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  American 
workers  to  perform  the  jobs  requiring 
greater  skill  or  training,  and  that  there 
is  therefore  no  need  for  the  recruitment 
of  Mexican  workers  and  their  trans¬ 
portation  here  to  perform  such  work. 

Another  provision  of  S.  1945,  which 
was  favored  by  some  of  the  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  and  opposed  by 
others,  would  have  required  employers 
to  pay  Mexican  workers  recruited  under 
the  program  and  domestic  workers  not 
less  than  the  lowest  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  average  farm  wage  in  the  State; 

(b)  The  national  farm  wage  average:  or 

(c)  Ten  cents  per  hour  above  the  highest 
wage  rate  prevailing  during  the  last  previ¬ 
ous  season  in  which  workers  recruited  un¬ 
der  the  program  were  employed  in  the  area. 

This  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be 
a  rather  haphazard  method  of  providing 
for  a  constantly  self-escalating  mini¬ 


mum  wage  for  agricultural  workers.  In 
the  past,  Congress  has  specifically  ex¬ 
empted  agricultural  employment  from 
the  minimum  wage  laws.  If,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  it  should  appear  de¬ 
sirable  to  establish  minimum  farm 
wages,  the  method  should  be  carefully 
worked  out  by  Congress  after  the  most 
thorough  consideration.  The  proposal 
advanced  in  the  hearings  was  not  such 
a  carefully  worked  out  plan,  but  pro¬ 
vided  for  three  different  criteria.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  average  farm  wage 
in  the  State  for  all  types  of  farm  em¬ 
ployment,  including  the  highest  paid 
type  of  farm  work.  Such  an  average 
can  hardly  be  an  appropriate  measure  of 
fair  wages  for  the  least  skilled  type  of 
labor.  The  second  criterion  suggested 
was  the  national  farm  wage  average. 
This  not  only  includes  the  wages  for 
the  highest  paid  and  most  skilled  types 
of  agricultural  employment,  but  it  cov¬ 
ers  types  of  employment  which  may  not 
even  exist  in  the  State  where  the  labor 
is  being  performed,  and  includes  wages 
paid  in  areas  where  living  conditions 
and  costs  may  be  entirely  different  from 
those  in  which  the  labor  is  being  per¬ 
formed.  This  also  did  not  appear  to 
the  committee  to  be  a  fair  measure. 
The  third  criterion  proposed  was  10 
cents  per  hour  above  “the  highest  wage 
rate  prevailing  during  the  last  previous 
season  in  which  workers  recruited  un¬ 
der  this  title  were  employed  in  the  area 
and  in  the  activity  involved.”  This 
criterion  therefore  looks  to  some  past 
year  which  may  not  be  representative 
of  the  situation  prevailing  during  the 
year  in  which  the  employment  is  per¬ 
formed  and  uses  not  the  average  wage 
rate,  but  the  highest  wage  rate  prevail¬ 
ing  at  any  time  during  that  season  for 
any  type  of  employment.  All  three  of 
these  criteria  would,  of  course,  be  self- 
escalating.  As  wages  might  be  increased 
to  meet  the  criteria,  the  criteria  would 
also  rise,  either  for  the  current  season 
or  the  succeeding  season.  The  com¬ 
mittee  gave  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  testimony  on  this  point  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  allegations  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  that  in  some  cases  domestic  workers 
were  being  paid  less  than  Mexican  work¬ 
ers,  while  in  other  cases  the  Mexican 
workers  were  being  discriminated 
against.  Of  course,  some  domestic 
workers  will  always  be  paid  more  than 
some  Mexican  workers,  and  some  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  will  be  paid  more  than 
some  domestic  workers.  However,  to 
prevent  any  discrimination  between 
workers  in  this  respect,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  amendment  to  re¬ 
quire  employers  of  Mexican  workers  re¬ 
cruited  under  the  program  to  pay  both 
their  domestic  workers  and  their  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  not  less  than  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wage  rate  for  similar  work  in  the 
area  of  employment. 

The  committee  amendment  also 
adopts  another  provision  recommended 
in  S.  1945,  which  would  amend  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  agricultural  employment  for 
the  purpose  of  the  program  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  Mexican  workers  for 
some  processing  activities. 

A  further  provision  of  S.  1945  of  a 
technical  nature  is  contained  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. .  This  provision 
would  make  no  change  in  the  substance 
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of  the  program,  but  would  include  in 
the  basic  act  covering  the  program  an 
existing  appropriation  act  requirement 
that  employers  reimburse  the  United 
States  up  to  a  $15  maximum  for  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  program,  except  salaries 
and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in 
compliance  activities. 

With  the  protection  now  provided  in 
the  law  and  the  additional  protection 
provided  by  the  committee  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  able  to 
administer  the  program  in  a  way  which 
will  provide  complete  protection  for  do¬ 
mestic  workers,  while  insuring  sufficient 
workers  whenever  and  wherever  needed 
to  perform  the  work  that  must  be  done. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  accept 
and  pass  the  bill  as  amended  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  number  of  years  it  has  been  necessary 
to  bring  in  agricultural  workers  to  help 
during  harvest  and  other  peak  periods. 
In  1948,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
entered  into  an  agreement,  under  which, 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
agricultural  employers  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  domestic  farm  labor  recruited 
workers  in  Mexico  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernments.  The  employer  paid  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  worker  from  Mexico 
and  return  and  the  cost  of  his  supplies 
and  subsistence  during  the  period  of 
movement.  The  employer  was  also  re¬ 
quired  to  post  a  bond  of  $25  for  each 
worker  to  guarantee  his  departure  from 
the  United  States  when  his  work  was 
completed.  The  1948  agreement  was 
terminated  in  October  1948,  and  a  new 
similar,  but  improved,  agreement  became 
effective  August  1,  1949. 

A  number  of  difficulties  were  encoun¬ 
tered  under  both  the  1948  and  1949 
agreements.  Since  employers  did  their 
own  recruiting,  it  was  cheaper  for  them 
to  recruit  as  close  to  the  border  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Mexicans  who  desired  work  con¬ 
verged  on  the  border  in  great  numbers, 
creating  problems  for  the  border  towns 
and  for  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
Large  numbers  of  Mexicans  crossed  the 
border  illegally  to  obtain  employment. 
These  illegal  entrants  could  not  obtain 
the  wage  guarantees  provided  for  by  the 
agreement  with  Mexico.  Their  employ¬ 
ment  was  having  an  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  farm  wages,  and  they  created 
special  problems  for  our  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  population,  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  for  other 
law  enforcement  and  welfare  agencies. 
The  employers  in  turn  had  problems  with 
departure  bond  forfeitures  and  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  had  problems  arising 
from  employers’  failure  to  fulfill  their 
contracts. 

Because  of  these  difficulties  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  1948  and  1949  agreements, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  met  in  conference  beginning 
January  26,  1951.  I  served  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  that  con¬ 
ference.  During  the  conference,  the 
Mexican  Government  gave  notice  that  it 
was  terminating  the  1949  agreement: 
and  it  was  suggested  that  private  recruit¬ 
ment  be  replaced  by  recruitment  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  could 
guarantee  compliance  with  individual 
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work  contracts.  On  February  27,  1951, 
I  introduced  S.  984,  to  authorize  such  a 
recruitment  program  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  subsequently  that  bill  was 
approved  as  Public  Law  78  of  the  82d 
Congress  on  July  12,  1951. 

The  program  provided  by  Public  Law 
78  was  not  designed  as  a  subsidy  to  em¬ 
ployers  in  any  way.  It  provided  that  the 
employer  would  indemnify  the  United 
States  against  loss  by  reason  of  its  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  work  contracts,  that  the 
employer  would  reimburse  the  United 
States  up  to  $15  per  day  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  subsistence  of  workers, 
and  that  the  employer  would  either  re¬ 
turn  or  pay  the  cost  of  returning  the 
worker  to  the  reception  center  in  the 
United  States.  The  $15  limit  was  im¬ 
posed  not  with  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  might  have  to  share  any  of  the 
cost,  but  rather  to  keep  administrative 
officials  from  spending  excessive  funds  in 
the  transportation  and  maintenance  of 
workers.  Testimony  indicated  that  pri¬ 
vate  employers  were  transporting  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  from  recruitment  points  in 
Mexico  to  the  border  and  return  for 
about  $5  per  worker.  Allowing  another 
$5  per  worker  for  maintenance  at  recep¬ 
tion  centers,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  recommended  a  maximum 
reimbursement  of  $10.  In  conference 
the  sum  of  $15  was  agreed  upon.  At 
present  the  employers  are  required  to 
pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  program, 
except  compliance  activities.  The  cost 
was  $10.41  per  worker  in  fiscal  1960,  and 
is  estimated  at  $13.04  per  worker  in  fiscal 
1961  and  $11.84  in  fiscal  1962.  Employ¬ 
ers  are  currently  charged  a  fee  of  $12  for 
the  initial  contract  of  a  worker,  and  $5 
for  recontracting  a  worker  previously 
contracted  for  use  in  another  State. 
The  amounts  charged  employers  are  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  as  necessary  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  program.  Amounts  re¬ 
ceived  from  employers  are  deposited  in 
the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Revolving  Fund 
and  subsequently  paid  out  for  program 
expenses.  Expenses  paid  out  of  the  re¬ 
volving  fund  amounted  to  approximately 
$5  million  in  fiscal  1959,  $4.5  million  in 
fiscal  1960,  and  $4.1  million  in  fiscal  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  tabulation  of  the  program  expenses  for 
fiscal  1959,  1960,  and  1961  which  are  met 
from  employer  contributions  to  the  re¬ 
volving  fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Costs  of  Mexican  farm  labor  program  borne 
by  employers 


Fiscal  years 

1959 

1960 

1901 

Transportation  of 
workers . 

$1,  662, 000 

$1,  495, 000 
701,000 
610,000 
186,000 
120,000 
1,337,000 

$1, 213, 000 
603, 000 
577, 000 
161,000 
109,000 
1, 404, 000 

Meals . 

Medical  care  _ 

Rent. _ _ 

738,000 
669,000 
155, 000 
93,000 
1, 674, 000 

Other . 

Administrative  costs. 

Total . . 

4,  991, 000 

4,  449, 000 

4, 067, 000 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78  has  done  much  to  solve  the 


problems  which  gave  rise  to  its  enact¬ 
ment.  Mexican  workers  are  recruited  in 
an  orderly  fashion  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  The 
workers  are  sure  of  proper  housing, 
transportation,  and  medical  care.  The 
performance  of  work  contracts  are 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  which 
in  turn  is  entitled  to  indemnity  from  the 
employer. 

Except  for  compliance  activities,  all 
program  costs  are  borne  by  the  em¬ 
ployers.  This  includes  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program,  as  well  as 
transportation  of  the  workers  from 
Mexico  and  back,  rent  of  reception  cen¬ 
ters,  medical  care,  and  other  expenses. 

The  act  provides  protection  and  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  Mexican  worker,  the  domes¬ 
tic  worker,  and  the  employer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
determine  the  need  for  the  Mexican 
workers,  and  then  they  can  be  brought 
in  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter¬ 
mines  that  there  are  not  sufficient  do¬ 
mestic  workers  available,  that  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic 
workers  will  not  be  adversely  affected, 
and  that  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  domestic  workers. 

Public  Law  78  was  originally  made  ef¬ 
fective  for  2Vz  years.  It  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I 
hope  that  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  was  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  substitute. 

Mi-.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute  were  adopted,  would  it  then  be 
open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  would  then  not  be  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Several  Senators 
have  amendments  to  offer.  We  had  bet¬ 
ter  protect  our  rights  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  had  an  amendment.  If  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  adopted,  will  he  be  fore¬ 
closed  from  offering  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOI  .LAND.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  amendment  has  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  Chair  has  so  ruled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  announced  the  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
and  no  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  the 
question  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendment.  Its  adoption 
will  foreclose  any  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  had  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  handling  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  that  amendments  might  be  of¬ 
fered.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to 
preclude  us  from  offering  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct.  I  did  not  intend 
to  preclude  him  from  offering  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
lines  1  through  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  of  section  505  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  505.  (a)  No  worker  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  such  workers  wages  at 
least  equivalent  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
average  farm  wage  in  the  State  in  which  the 
area  of  employment  is  located,  or  90  per 
centum  of  the  national  farm  wage  average, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

(b)  The  determination  of  the  average 
farm  wage  in  a  State  and  the  national  farm 
wage  average  required  in  (a)  above  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  making  these  determinations,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  applicable  average  farm 
wage  rate  per  hour  for  workers  who  do  not 
receive  board  and  room,  or  such  other  ap¬ 
propriate  information  and  data  as  may  be 
available. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Ml'.  President,  the 
amendment  is  quite  clear.  It  provides 
that  no  Mexican  worker  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  any  employer  unless  the  em¬ 
ployer  offers  and  pays  such  worker  wages 
at  least  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  the 
average  farm  wage  in  the  State  in  which 
the  area  of  employment  is  located,  or  90 
percent  of  the  national  farm  wage  aver¬ 
age,  whichever  is  lesser. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  pro¬ 
pound  a  unanimous -consent  request.  I 
have  discussed  the  question  with  Sen¬ 
ators  who  intend  to  offer  amendments, 
and  with  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side,  as  well  as  with  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  other  Senators 
interested  in  the  proposal  before  us. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  all  amendments  be  concluded  tonight, 
with  the  understanding  that  on  any 
amendment  on  which  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  is  requested,  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  shall  be  postponed  until  Monday; 
that  the  time  then  be  limited  to  10  min¬ 
utes  on  each  amendment,  5  minutes  to 
a  side,  before  the  vote  is  taken ;  and  that 
the  time  shall  begin  to  run  immediately 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  majority  leader  proposes 
a  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  each 
amendment  on  which  a  rollcall  is  re¬ 
quested  this  evening,  5  minutes  to  a 
side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Any  other  amend¬ 
ments  would  not  be  debated  within  the 
10 -minute  limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  if  any 
other  amendments  were  forthcoming, 
we  would  try  to  give  them  all  the  con¬ 
sideration  possible,  and  we  would  hope 
that  the  Senators  who  offered  such 
amendments  would  not  ask  for  too  much 
time  for  their  consideration,  due  to  the 
length  of  the  debate  before  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader  would  con¬ 
sider  amending  his  request  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  are  important — I  do  not  know 
which  ones  they  are — so  that  Senators 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  minor 
amendments,  which  will  not  require  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  can  return  to  their  offices. 
I  understand  there  are  two  or  three 
amendments  which  are  of  importance, 
and  that  the  offerers  will  ask  for  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  them.  Would  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  include  those  particular 
amendments  in  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Those  are  the 
amendments  I  have  in  mind.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  intended  to  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  request  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  intended  to  wait,  to 
see  what  would  happen  on  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
am  inclined  at  present  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  if  that  statement  is  help¬ 
ful  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
ready  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
his  amendment.  I  will  support  his  re¬ 
quest,  if  he  wishes  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  point  is  that  unless  we  know  that 
the  important  amendments  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  yea-and-nay  votes,  unless  we 
know  that  they  will  not  be  subject  to 
voice  votes  or  division  votes,  while  many 
Senators  are  not  in  the  Chamber,  we 
would  not  be  safe  in  leaving  the  Cham¬ 
ber. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  after  making  inquiry,  I  find 
there  are  only  two  amendments  to  be  of¬ 
fered.  On  the  basis  of  those  inquiries, 
it  would  appear  that  both  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  wish  to  have  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  their  amendments.  Therefore,  if  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to, 
it  will  mean  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  on  Monday  next  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  proceed,  at  10-minute  intervals, 
to  vote  on  those  two  amendments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  all  Senators  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  both  amendments.  If  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  unanimous -consent 
request,  and  if  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
were  disposed  of  in  such  fashion  as  to 
indicate  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  he  might  not  wish  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  his  amendment,  the  op¬ 
portunity  would  always  be  available  to 
him  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  the  pro¬ 
cedure  I  had  in  mind  proposing,  if  we 
could  first  have  the  unanimous-consent 
request  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and 
other  Senators  may  be  reassured,  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  I  will  not  endeavor  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  vote  tonight,  by  division  or  other¬ 
wise.  Although  it  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  time  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  they  may  at  the  same  time 
be  ordered  on  my  amendment,  although 
that  would  not  be  in  order  until  the 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Every  Senator 
would  be  protected,  and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  an  unknown  amendment  would 
be  offered,  thereby  catching  off  guard 
Senators  who  may  leave  the  Chamber  in 
the  expectation  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  certain  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Montana  would 
make  certain  that  such  a  procedure  was 
followed.  However,  it  is  not  only  the 
Senator  from  Florida  who  is  concerned. 
Numerous  other  Senators,  who  are  not 
now  in  the  Chamber,  would  like  to  be 
assured  by  the  staff  if  an  agreement  is 
entered  into  that  there  will  be  no  voting 
tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  no  voting  on  any 
amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  withhold  that 
request  until  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  request  I  have  made? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  withhold  my  re¬ 
quest. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Was  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
quest  for  10  minutes  on  each  amend¬ 
ment? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  on 
each  amenment,  5  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  making  that  20  minutes  to  each 
amendment,  10  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  believe  some  of  us 
would  like  to  take  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  point  of  my 
reservation  was  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  whether  it  would  be  possible,  if 
there  were  any  other  business  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  which  would  take  a  limited 
amount  of  time,  that  it  might  be  taken 
up  after  the  morning  hour  on  Monday, 
so  that  the  debates  and  the  votes  which 
may  be  agreed  to  which  would  take  place 
about  12  o’clock.  I  think  10  or  10:30 
o’clock  on  Monday  morning  might  be  a 
little  too  early  for  some  Senators  who 
will  be  out  of  the  city  over  the  weekend 
and  will  be  returning  to  the  Senate  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remind  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  that  two  treaties 
are  on  the  executive  calendar.  Probably 
they  will  be  agreed  to  in  a  perfunctory 
way,  but  necessarily  by  yea-and-nay 
votes.  It  may  be  that  they  will  provide 
the  answer  to  the  Senator’s  suggestion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  treaties  may  prove  to  be 
adequate  for  the  purpose  I  have  sug¬ 
gested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  mind  being  elastic,  but  I  do  mind 
being  stretched  too  far.  The  Senate  has 
already  agreed  to  an  order  to  convene  at 
9  o’clock  on  Monday  morning.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  postpone  action  on 
the  amendments  for  3  hours.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  begin¬ 
ning  at  10  o’clock  on  Monday  morning, 
but  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 
Someone  must  exercise  responsibility.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
give  me  that  much  leeway,  because  an¬ 
other  very  important  bill  is  scheduled  to 
be  taken  up  on  Monday,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  much  debate. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  was  not  so  much 
concerned  with  yea  and  nay  votes,  be¬ 
cause  Senators  are  somewhat  familiar 
with  what  my  amendment  seeks  to  do. 
I  think  the  Senate  has  become  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  yea  and  nay  votes  during 
the  past  2  or  3  months.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  there  be  one  every  hour 
on  the  hour,  no  matter  what  is  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  little  like  professional 
basketball,  where  it  is  necessary  to  shoot 
every  20  seconds,  or  else  the  ball  will  be 
taken  away. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  including  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  and  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
know  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
Many  other  Senators  do  not  know  (about 
it.  Many  have  asked,  “What  is  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment?”  I  believe  there 
should  be  time  enough  to  study  the 
Record. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Nevertheless,  time  for 
debate  tonight  will  be  available.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  time  limitation  on  Mon¬ 
day  begin  at  10  o’clock.  That  makes 
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sense  to  me.  That  is  better  than  be¬ 
ginning  at  12.  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  2  hours  between  10 
and  12  o’clock  would  not  be  crucial,  so 
far  as  the  vote  is  concerned. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  accept  what  I  think  is  a 
reasonable  suggestion  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  some  views 
about  the  format  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  believe  it  contributes  much  to¬ 
ward  keeping  Senators  well  informed. 
The  argument  that  Senators  will  not  go 
to  the  Record  does  not  carry  a  great  deal 
of  weight. 

I  hope,  since  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  observed  that  two  treaties  will  have 
to  be  brought  up  on  Monday - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  brought  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  voting  on  the 
treaties  will  be  by  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  that  is  the  case, 
if  the  majority  leader  did  not  have  in 
mind  bringing  up  the  treaties  very  soon, 
and  if  his  schedule  would  otherwise  be 
interfered  with,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
agree  to  his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
suggest,  then,  that  beginning  at  11 
o’clock  on  Monday  morning  there  be  a 
20-minute  limitation  of  debate  on  each 
of  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  better  than 
I  had  expected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  clarification  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  After  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  offers  his  amendment, 
if  it  is  not  acted  upon,  I  assume  it  will 
be  in  order  for  me  to  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment,  in  order  that  I  may  discuss  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  generously  debated, 
because  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  when 
the  Senator  walked  away  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish, 
not  simply  for  my  own  convenience,  but 
for  the  convenience  of  many  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  the  Senate  not  vote  to¬ 
night  on  any  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  my  proposal 
be  agreed  to  first? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
intention  to  bring  the  treaties  to  a  vote 
on  Monday  morning,  or  can  we  rely  on 
the  understanding  that  the  first  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  come  at  11  o’clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  Senators 
would  allow  me  to  discuss  that  question 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  will  do  what  I  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  inform  the  Chair  whether 
the  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  be  in  the  regular  form  and 
whether  any  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
yielding  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  in  the 
regular  form;  and  on  Monday  there  will 
be  20  minutes  for  debate  on  each  amend¬ 
ment,  beginning  at  11  o’clock;  and  the 
time  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 


Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Jordan]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
on  his  amendment,  or  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  HOLLAND.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Montana  says  the  agreement  will 
be  in  the  regular  form,  let  me  ask 
whether  that  includes  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  no  amendment  not  germane 
to  the  bill  may  be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
that  is  the  regular  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  inform  the  Chair 
whether  the  agreement  is  to  provide  for 
the  allowance  of  any  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1961,  beginning  at  11  a.m.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  the  two  amend¬ 
ments  (designated  as:  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  numbered  8-25-61A,  and  the 
Keating  amendment,  numbered  8-29-61A) 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  major¬ 
ity  leader:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi¬ 
tion  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him :  Provided  further,  That  no  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  propound 
an  inquiry,  although  if  any  Senator  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  a  vote  taken  tonight,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  propound  this  inquiry.  I 
understand  that  Senators  wish  to  have 
no  votes  taken  tonight.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
not  vote  tonight,  either  by  record  vote, 
standing  vote,  or  voice  vote,  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  or  any  other  measure  which  may 
be  brought  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see  no  objection 
to  that,  because  I  know  of  no  vote  that 
will  be  requested  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  must  say 
that  such  a  request;  namely,  that  there 
be  no  record  votes — is  rather  unusual. 
I  would  prefer  to  rely  on  the  assurance 
of  the  majority  leader,  rather  than  to 
have  such  a  precedent  established,  be¬ 
cause  at  a  future  time  it  might  present 
some  real  difficulties  to  the  Senate.  So 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  not 
press  for  adoption  of  his  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  first  said  that  I 
would  not  request  it  if  any  Member  ob¬ 
jected. 

However,  it  has  been  said  that  there 
are  to  be  only  two  amendments  to  the 
bill,  and  that  no  Senator  wishes  to  have 
a  vote  taken  tonight,  and  that  the  votes 
will  be  taken  on  Monday.  So  all  I  am 
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asking  is  that  it  be  agreed  that  no  votes 
will  be  taken  tonight. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have  before  me  an 
amendment  which  I  am  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept;  and  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy],  It  would  do  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  paying  double  insurance  on  Mex¬ 
ican  workers  who  are  brough  in,  who  are 
covered  by  an  agreement  with  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government.  If  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  misunderstood  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  thought  his  re¬ 
quest  applied  to  record  votes,  which  have 
already  been  covered.  But  the  majority 
leader  informs  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  referring  also  to  voice  votes, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  before  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand,  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
covered  only  two  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  trying  to  pro¬ 
vide  assurance,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  not  present  at  this  time — 
although  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can 
remain  here  until  midnight,  if  that  is 
necessary  or  desirable;  but  certainly 
there  is  no  use  in  doing  so  if  we  know 
that  no  votes  will  be  taken  tonight.  I 
was  merely  trying  to  clarify  that  ques¬ 
tion,  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection, 
if  the  Senator  has  in  mind  an  amend¬ 
ment,  to  agree  that  there  shall  be  no 
voice  votes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  amend¬ 
ment  in  mind.  I  do  not  want  any  amend¬ 
ment  similar  to  the  ones  we  are  talking 
about,  or  even  more  sweeping  amend¬ 
ments,  taken  up  and  acted  on,  either 
by  voice  vote  or  any  other  vote,  when 
many  Senators  are  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  accept  the  as¬ 
surance  of  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  and  myself  that  there  will  be 
no  votes  tonight,  except  on  the  amend¬ 
ment — to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Jordan] — which, 
I  understand,  is  satisfactory  to  every¬ 
one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  gladly  accept  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  two 
amendments  which  will  be  voted  on  on 
Monday,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  ask  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  each  even  though 
one  of  them  is  not  yet  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered 
on  each. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
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Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  made 
an  announcement  about  an  amendment. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendment  would  require  that  Ameri¬ 
can  employers  rely  upon  a  Mexican  in¬ 
surance  firm  for  protection? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  No.  But  let  me  read 
the  amendment.  It  would  insert  certain 
language  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  between 
lines  9  and  10. 

Probably  it  will  be  best  if  at  this  time 
I  submit  an  explanation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  House  bill 
2010  an  amendment  dealing  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  problem  which  has  arisen  in  the 
State  of  California  since  the  time  when 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  considered  the  bill. 

Recently,  the  California  Temporary 
Disability  Insurance  Act  was  extended 
to  cover  agricultural  workers.  It  did  not 
exclude  Mexican  nationals  employed  in 
California  under  Public  Law  78.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  any  benefits  which 
Mexican  nationals  would  enjoy  under 
the  California  law  are  already  provided 
for  under  Public  Law  78. 

Unless  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
will  mean  that  Mexican  nationals  em¬ 
ployed  under  Public  Law  78  will  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  benefits  similar  to  those  already 
provided  for  under  Public  Law  78. 

As  soon  as  this  matter  came  to  my 
attention  I  asked  for  a  report  on  it  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
report  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  the  California  Department  of  Em¬ 
ployment  have  requested  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted  in  order  to  avoid 
in  order  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  repetition  in  the  operation 
of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  in 
the  State  of  California. 

The  amendment  provides  that  workers 
recruited  under  Public  Law  78  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  Federal  or  State  tax 
levied  to  provide  illness  or  disability 
benefits  for  them.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  Public  Law  78  requires  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  Mexican  nationals  to  provide 
this  type  of  benefit  for  all  employees 
employed  under  Public  Law  78. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Have  we  assurance 
that  employers  will  not  be  relying  upon 
Mexican  insurance  firms  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  American  employers  in  any 
way  whatever. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  let  me  read  the 
text  of  a  telegram  bearing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  I  received  on  August  28  from 
the  director  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Employment: 


Sacramento,  Calif.,  August  28, 1961. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Ktjchel, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

May  I  urge  support  of  amendment  to 
Public  Law  78  which  would  exclude  Mexican 
nationals  from  California  disability  insur¬ 
ance  coverage.  As  the  administrator  of  this 
program  I  believe  that  we  will  experience 
great  difficulty  and  near  impossibility  in  the 
administration  of  this  law. 

Irving  H.  Perluss, 
Director,  California  Department  of 
Employment. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  it  is  exclusively  de¬ 
signed  to  cure  this  defect. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  purpose  is  to  keep 
them  from  being  insured  twice. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  amendment  does;  and  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  and  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der],  and  the  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  all  Members  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk,  so  that  it  may 
be  read? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk;  and  I  ask  that  it  now  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
between  lines  9  and  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  Section  505  of  such  Act,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  renumbered  as  section  “507”,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(d)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  illness 
or  disability  benefits  for  them.” 

And  to  renumber  the  succeeding  sec¬ 
tions  accordingly. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  so  that  the  Senate  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  which  has  just  now 
been  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  now  has  under  consideration 
the  extension  of  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Act.  It  is,  I  believe,  imperative  that  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  some  of 
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the  demonstrated  evils  of  the  law.  It 
is  time  that  we  face  the  problem  as  it 
is,  and  recognize  that  continuation  of  the 
present  system  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  degradation  of  America’s  farm  labor 
force. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  of  American  and 
Mexican  farm  laborers  alike.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  I  am  joined  in  this  support 
by  many  of  the  leading  citizen  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  as  an  example  of 
which  I  cite  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director. 
Department  of  Legislation,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations.  I  think  Mr.  Bie- 
miller’s  letter  is  a  concise  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  situation,  and  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  25,  1961. 

Hon.  Oren  E.  Long, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  Mexican  farm  labor  im¬ 
portation  program.  Public  Law  78,  has  been 
extremely  harmful  to  American  farmworkers 
who  are  undoubtedly  the  most  poverty 
stricken  single  working  group  in  our 
country.  Public  Law  78  has  been  a  means 
of  depressing  the  wages  of  our  farmworkers 
and  of  cutting  down  job  opportunities. 

Under  Public  Law  78,  315,000  Mexican  farm¬ 
workers  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1960.  This  mass  importation  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  maintaining  the 
average  farm  labor  wage  well  under  $1,000 
a  year  and  in  keeping  the  average  number 
of  days  of  farm  labor  employment  around 
138  days  a  year. 

The  Senate  will  shortly  consider  H.R.  2010, 
a  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  78  for  2  years. 
This  measure  would  make  some  minor 
changes  in  Public  Law  78  but  it  would  do 
nothing  about  the  major  abuses  of  this  law. 
H.R.  2010,  as  reported,  would  still  do  serious 
harm  to  the  wages  and  job  opportunities  of 
our  citizen  farmworkers. 

We  understand  that  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  will  offer  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
2010  to  combat  the  harmful  effects  of  Public 
Law  78.  One  amendment  would  require 
growers  who  use  imported  Mexican  workers 
to  pay  them  at  least  the  State  or  national 
average  farm  labor  wage,  whichever  is  the 
lower.  The  second  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  domestic  workers  employed  on 
farms  using  Mexican  workers  would  get  com¬ 
parable  benefits  to  those  provided  the  Mexi¬ 
can  workers. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  McCarthy 
amendments.  They  are  extremely  necessary. 
Without  them,  H.R.  2010  would  be  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  several  millions  of  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  that  it  should  not  pass  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 

Director,  Department  of  Legislation, 

AFL—CIO . 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
section  505  of  the  committee  bill.  That 
section  reads  as  follows: 

No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  em¬ 
ployer  unless  the  employer  offers  and  pays  to 
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both,  domestic  and  foreign  workers  not  less 
than  the  prevailing  wage  paid  in  the  area  to 
domestic  workers  engaged  in  similar  work,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  503(2)  that  such  prevailing 
wage  rate  is  not  adversely  affected  by  the 
employment  of  Mexican  workers. 

The  committee  amendment  is  intended 
to  assure,  or  at  least  the  declaration  is 
made  that  it  will  assure,  that  an  employer 
who  employs  both  Mexican  and  domestic 
labor  does  not  pay  either  of  them  less 
than  the  prevailing  wage  for  domestic 
workers  similarly  employed. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  sounds  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  in  a  realistic  application  it  be¬ 
comes  almost  meaningless. 

The  amendment  adds  little  to  the 
existing  condition,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  holds  that,  at  best,  it  has  no 
practical  value.  The  prevailing  wage  in 
some  areas  is  as  low  as  30  cents  an  hour 
for  American  domestic  workers  perform¬ 
ing  agricultural  work.  The  Mexican 
Government  will  not  permit  its  nationals 
to  work  in  the  United  States  for  less  than 
50  cents  an  hour. 

So  in  this  case  the  wage  demanded  and 
received  by  the  Mexican  nationals  who 
come  here  under  contract  is  50  cents  an 
hour.  The  prevailing  wage  paid  to  do¬ 
mestic  workers  performing  similar  work 
is  30  cents  an  hour.  In  some  cases,  there 
are  no  Americans,  either  migrant  or  non- 
migrant  performing  the  work,  so  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  of  the  Mexican  worker  be¬ 
comes  the  prevailing  wage  for  that  area. 

The  key  problem  is  not  the  prevailing 
wage  or  whether  the  prevailing  wage  is 
being  paid,  but  the  fact  that  in  many 
areas  the  prevailing  wage  for  similar 
work  is  so  low.  In  these  cases  the  use 
of  Mexican  nationals  has  frozen  wages 
of  domestic  workers  at  these  low  levels. 
The  50-cents-an-hour  minimum  required 
by  agreement  with  Mexico,  plus  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  workers  are  Mexican 
nationals,  establishes  in  effect  a  ceiling 
on  what  is  paid  American  workers  in 
those  areas. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  correct 
in  some  small  degree  the  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
on  wages  and  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  domestic  workers. 

My  amendment  would  not  terminate 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  It 
would  have  no  effect  at  all  in  States 
which  have  been  paying  migrant  and  do¬ 
mestic  workers  wages  which  are  reason¬ 
able,  at  least  in  a  relative  sense,  and 
which  are  higher  than  the  national 
hourly  farm  wage. 

In  California  and  other  States  where 
the  prevailing  wage  is  already  above  the 
national  hourly  farm  wage  it  will  have 
no  bearing.  The  amendment  simply 
provides  that  an  employer  must  offer  and 
pay  Mexican  nationals  who  are  import¬ 
ed  into  the  United  States  wages  at  least 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  State  or  Na¬ 
tional  average  rate  for  hourly  farm- 
work,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

In  those  States  which  have  a  record 
of  relatively  low  wages  paid  to  agricul¬ 
tural  workers,  my  amendment  would  not 
require  growers  to  pay  90  percent  of  the 
national  average,  but  only  90  percent  of 
the  State  average. 


The  table  which  I  will  include  in  the 
Record  is  clear  evidence  that  if  my 
amendment  were  now  in  force,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  moderate, 
and  that  it  would  not  impose  any  undue 
hardship  upon  persons  who  employ 
Mexican  nationals. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  or  two  exam¬ 
ples  to  indicate  what  would  happen  if 
this  amendment  were  in  effect.  In  the 
State  of  Arizona,  for  example,  where  in 
1960  some  14,000  Mexican  nationals 
were  employed  at  the  peak  of  their  em¬ 
ployment,  and  overall  some  19,000  were 
employed,  the  lowest  wage  rate  which 
was  paid  to  U.S.  workers  for  work  in 
which  the  Mexican  nationals  were  also 
employed  was  70  cents  an  hour.  This 
was  the  lowest  wage  paid  to  them,  and 
it  was  also  the  most  common  wage  paid 
to  them. 

The  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate 
without  room  and  board  paid  in  Arizona 
in  1960  was  97  cents  an  hour. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  require  employers  to  pay  Mexican 
nationals  at  least  90  percent  of  97  cents 
an  hour,  which  would  be  about  87  cents 
an  hour,  instead  of  the  70  cents  hour 
which  many  have  been  paid  in  recent 
years. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  request, 
and  it  would  have,  at  best,  only  a  slight 
effect  upon  improving  the  competitive 
position  of  the  American  farmworker 
who  may  be  available  in  that  area  or 
who  might  otherwise  make  himself  avail¬ 
able. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  is  one 
of  the  States  in  which  the  problem  is 
very  serious,  the  average  which  is  paid 
to  Mexican  nationals  is  approximately 
50  cents  an  hour,  the  minimum  which  is 
required  under  the  law. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  require,  taking  into  account  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  average  rate  in  Arkansas  of 
73  cents  an  hour,  payment  to  Mexican 
nations  of  65  cents,  an  hour,  instead 
of  the  50  cents  an  hour  rate  now  being 
paid  to  them. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  which  con¬ 
tracted  in  1960  for  the  employment  of 
112,000  Mexican  nationals,  the  lowest 
rate  paid  to  Americans  performing  sim¬ 
ilar  work  was  40  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
most  common  rate  paid  to  Americans 
was  50  cents  an  hour. 

The  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate 
without  room  or  board  in  Texas  was  78 
cents  in  1960.  My  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  growers 
in  Texas  to  pay  Mexican  nationals  at 
least  70  cents  an  hour,  or  90  percent  of 
the  prevailing  rate  for  agricultural  wages 
in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  which  gives  an  indication 
of  what  wage  rates  would  actually  have 
to  be  paid  to  Mexican  workers  if  my 
amendment  were  adopted.  This  table  of 
estimates  of  the  minimum  offer  for 
Mexican  nationals  if  my  amendment 
were  in  effect  this  year  is  evidence,  I 
believe,  that  this  is  a  moderate  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Lowest  wage  for  Mexican  workers  permitted 
by  the  amendment J] 


Arizona _ _ _ $o.  87 

Arkansas _  .  65 

California _  .  87 

Colorado _  .  87 

Georgia _  .  59 

Illinois _  .  87 

Indiana _  .  87 

Iowa _ * _  .  87 

Kansas _  .  87 

Kentucky _  .  73 

Michigan _  .  87 

Minnesota _  .  87 

Missouri _  .87 

Montana _  .  87 

Nebraska _  .  87 

Nevada _  .87 

New  Mexico _  .  76 

North  Dakota _  .  87 

Oregon _  .  87 

South  Dakota _  .  87 

Tennessee _  .  56 

Texas _  .  70 

Utah _  .  87 

Washington _  .  87 

Wisconsin _  .  87 

Wyoming _  .  87 

United  States _  .  87 


1 90  percent  of  the  average  farm  wage  in 
the  State  or  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  in  the  Nation,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  formula  is  clear 
and  objective.  For  many  years  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  main¬ 
taining  a  quarterly  series  of  farm  wage 
rates  by  States.  The  Department 
gathers  data  on  several  types  of  farm 
labor  arrangements.  It  compiles  data 
on  farm  labor  rates  per  month  with 
.house,  per  month  with  board  and  room, 
per  week  with  board  and  room,  per  week 
without  board  and  room,  per  day  with 
board  and  room,  per  hour  with  house, 
per  hour  without  board  and  room. 
These  rates  are  published  in  a  report 
“Farm  Labor,”  issued  by  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Of  these  categories  the  hourly  rate 
without  board  and  room  is  a  reasonable 
equivalent  of  rates  paid  to  seasonal  agri¬ 
cultural  workers,  and  where  piece  rates 
are  paid,  these  rates  are  converted  to 
the  hourly  equivalents.  Seasonal  labor 
is  almost  universally  paid  either  piece 
rates  or  hourly  rates.  The  weekly  and 
monthly  rates  are  generally  paid  to  reg¬ 
ular  hired  men  engaged  in  nonseasonal 
activities. 

However,  since  the  average  hour  wage 
rate  series  also  includes  some  skilled 
workers,  I  have  modified  my  amendment 
to  take  this  into  account  and  to  provide 
that  payment  of  90  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  hourly  farm  wage  rate  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  the  growers  could  pay  the  Mexican 
workers. 

At  the  same  time,  this  provision  of 
90  percent  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  Mexican  nationals  who  are 
brought  into  this  country  have  been 
given  many  fringe  benefits  which  are 
not  available  to  American  migrants. 

I  wish  to  note  for  the  Record  some  of 
the  special  benefits  which,  under  the 
agreement  with  Mexico,  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  Mexican  nationals. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Mexican  nationals 
have  much  more  in  the  way  of  protec- 
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tion.  They  have  many  more  fringe  ben¬ 
efits  than  are  granted  to  American  mi¬ 
grants.  We  can  assume  that  these  ben¬ 
efits  are  worth  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  total  wage  which  is  paid  to  the 
Mexican  nationals. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  have  before  me  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  on  August  25,  1961, 
which  provides: 

On  page  3,  lines  1  through  9,  strike  out  all 
of  section  505  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

I  shall  not  quote  the  language,  but  I 
rise  to  inquire  whether  this  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  speaking  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amendment  to 
H.R.  2010? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  only  amendment  I  in¬ 
tend  to  offer  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  assume  the  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  apply  any  standard  to 
domestic  labor  which  relates  to  the  wages 
paid  to  the  Mexican  bracero;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  Mexican  nationals 
brought  in  under  contract.  It  has  no 
direct  application  to  domestic  migrants 
or  to  American  workers.  It  merely  re¬ 
quires  that  the  Mexican  nationals  who 
are  brought  in — who  now  must  be  paid 
at  least  50  cents  an  hour  under  the 
agreement  with  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment — must  be  paid  90  percent  of  the 
average  hourly  farm  wage  rate  in  the 
State  or  the  Nation,  whichever  is  lower. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
think  the  language  he  proposes  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  language  in  section  505  of 
the  bill  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Section  505  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  pro¬ 
vides  that  such  laborers  must  be  paid 
the  same  wage  rates  as  are  paid  for 
similar  work,  which  means,  in  effect, 
that  there  is  really  no  standard.  In 
many  areas  the  standard  is  established 
by  the  Mexicans  employed,  since  few,  if 
any,  American  workers  are  employed  in 
many  types  of  work. 

I  cited  figures  earlier  to  show  that  in 
some  States  Americans  working  in  the 
same  area  were  paid  only  30  cents  an 
hour.  In  such  a  case,  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals,  under  existing  agreements  and 
arrangements,  are  paid  20  cents  an 
hour  more  than  Americans  are  paid. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  without  a  50-cent  minimum — 
which  is  now  a  matter  of  agreement 
between  our  country  and  Mexico — it 
would  be  necessary  in  these  areas  to  pay 
only  30  cents  an  hour  to  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals.  The  committee  amendment 
deals  with  “prevailing  wage”  in  the 
area.  My  amendment  takes  as  a 
standard  90  percent  of  the  State  or  Na¬ 


tional  hourly  farm  wage,  whichever  is 
the  lesser. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  But  not  necessarily  for 
workers  engaged  in  similar  work. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  standard 
takes  into  account  all  hourly  agricul¬ 
tural  employment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  What  the  Senator  is 
providing  in  the  amendment  he  has  of¬ 
fered  is  that  there  must  be  paid  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  farm  wage  average, 
or  90  percent  of  the  average  for  the  area 
in  which  the  person  is  employed,  which¬ 
ever  is  lower? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  the  Nation  or  in 
the  State. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  the  State.  That  is 
different  from  the  amount  prescribed  in 
section  505,  inasmuch  as  in  section  505 
it  is  stated  that  there  must  be  paid  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
area  to  domestic  workers  engaged  in 
similar  work. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  believes 
that  the  language  he  has  proposed  in 
the  amendment  is  better  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  in  the  bill  at  the  present 
time,  because  “similar  work”  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  very  precisely  defined  and 
actually  the  State  average  for  farmwork 
might  be  higher;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  every  case,  I 
think,  the  general  State  average  rate  for 
hourly  farmwork  is  higher  than  that 
which  is  paid  for  Americans  engaged  in 
work  similar  to  that  which  the  Mexican 
migrants  normally  perform. 

Sometimes  Americans  who  ai-e  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  field  of  work  are  paid 
less  than  Mexicans  are  paid. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  If  Mexicans  are  getting 
paid  more  than  the  domestic  workers 
are  paid,  why  is  there  a  need  for  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amendment  is 
needed  for  two  reasons. 

If  Mexican  workers  are  being  ex¬ 
ploited,  that  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  cause 
to  try  to  bring  about  some  improvement 
in  the  situation. 

The  second  point  is  that  Mexican 
workers  in  some  cases  can  be  brought  in 
under  economically  advantageous  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

I  shall  state  the  situation  for  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  There  are  about  500,000  migrant 
American  workers  in  this  country  who  to 
some  degree  compete  with  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals.  This  is  especially  true  in  Texas. 
Some  300,000  Mexican  workers  were 
brought  in  last  year  and  about  122,000  of 
those  were  employed  in  Texas. 

Perhaps  not  most  of  them,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  what  we  call  domestic 
American  migrants  are  displaced  Texans. 
One  can  imagine  a  displaced  Texan. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  California  is  full  of 
them. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  California  is  full  of 
displaced  Texans.  What  is  set  up  is  a 
kind  of  chain  reaction.  When  a  Mexican 
laborer  is  brought  into  this  country,  he 
may  displace  a  Texan,  and  he  in  turn 
goes  on  up  through  the  various  routes 
that  migratory  workers  follow. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  California  our  farm¬ 
ers  pay  the  Mexican  bracero  more,  and  it 
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costs  the  California  farmer  more  for  the 
Mexican  bracero  than  it  costs  him  for 
the  domestic  laborer.  What  the  Senator 
is  proposing  in  his  amendment — and  this 
is  what  puzzles  me — is  the  payment  to 
the  bracero  of  90  percent  of  the  State 
average  for  State  farm  labor. 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  backing  downhill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  there  are  people 
who  are  backing  down,  the  Californians 
should  back  down  and  pay  what  is  paid 
in  Texas.  However,  because  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  forces,  they  are  not  able  to 
back  down. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  suppose  that  if  I  am 
for  the  braceros  I  should  be  opposed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  If  I  am  for  the  fanner,  I 
should  vote  for  the  amendment.  Is  that 
connect? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  right.  I  think  the  Senator  must  take 
a  stand  so  far  as  either  the  braceros  or 
the  growers  in  California  are  concerned. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator’s  human¬ 
itarian  concern  reaches  beyond  the 
borders  of  California.  If  the  Senator 
is  concerned  about  the  braceros  and 
also  the  domestic  agricultural  workers 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  in  two  or  three  other 
States  adjoining  California,  he  probably 
should  support  my  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  me  to  appeal  to 
him  on  a  selfish  basis,  I  suppose  I  should 
say  that  he  should  be  for  the  amendment, 
so  as  to  force  up  wages  paid  to  workers 
in  Texas,  some  of  whom  are  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  crops  which  compete  with  the  crops 
produced  in  California,  where  relatively 
decent  wages  are  paid — that  is,  relative 
to  what  is  paid  in  this  particular  area 
of  Texas.  Producers  in  California  may 
compete  to  some  degree  with  the  crops 
produced  in  Arkansas  Some  cotton  is 
produced  in  California,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  A  very  good  quality. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  could  argue  in 
terms  of  the  Senator  representing  his 
State  and,  in  doing  so,  eliminating  un¬ 
fair  competition.  On  that  basis  the 
Senator  from  California  should  support 
my  amendment. 

I  have  stated  two  arguments,  one  of 
which  is  a  selfish  argument  and  the 
other  an  unselfish  argument;  one  argu¬ 
ment  is  humanitarian,  the  other  more 
selfish. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Do  I  come  out  with  an 
answer? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  California  can  come  out  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  made  a  persuasive  presentation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  not  argue  the 
humanitarian  objectives  of  the  bill,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  at  the 
present  time  farm  laborers  are  exempted 
from  the  application  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Domestic  farm  la¬ 
bor  is  exempt.  Mexican  nationals 
brought  in  under  Public  Law  78  are  pro- 
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tected  by  a  50-cents-an-hour  minimum 
wage  under  the  agreement  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  under  the  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Act,  all  foreign  labor  is  ex¬ 
empt.  Agricultural  workers  are  exempt. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix  wages. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  enable 
him  to  fix  the  floor  of  wages  for  Mexi¬ 
cans,  but  no  one  else.  It  would  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  Americans. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix  wages 
for  agricultural  workers  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  but  not  for 
Americans.  We  would  not  give  him  that 
privilege.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be 
determined  that  standards  that  are  good 
for  Mexicans  may  be  considered  to  be 
good  standards  for  Americans  also,  but 
we  have  not  yet  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
does  not  have  such  power  at  present. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  minimum  wage 
rate  for  Mexicans  is  now  established  at 
50  cents  an  hour.  The  Secretary  can¬ 
not  change  the  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour. 
He  cannot  reduce  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  friend  is  saying 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no 
authority  today  to  fix  wages  for  agri¬ 
cultural  workers. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  He  has  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  or  not  farmers  are  paying  pre¬ 
vailing  wages,  and  whether,  on  that 
basis,  such  farmers  may  hire  Mexicans. 
He  cannot  lower  the  50-cent  wage  rate 
paid  to  Mexican  nationals. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  deny  the  hu¬ 
manitarian  objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  supporting  his 
amendment,  but  I  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  such  provisions  because  I 
oppose  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  enter  into  the  field  of  fixing 
wages  for  agricultural  workers.  If  the 
wages  of  agricultural  workers  are  to  be 
fixed,  I  suggest  that  the  question  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  let  the  wages  be 
brought  under  the  Minimum  Wage  Act. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  the  State  Department  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  negotiate  agreements  such 
as  are  now  negotiated,  in  which  wages 
are  fixed,  in  effect  we  have  given  him, 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
power  to  fix  wages?  Are  not  labor 
standards  fixed  through  negotiations 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

If  we  are  entering  into  a  program 
on  the  basis  that  we  believe  minimum 
wages  should  be  established  for  agri¬ 
cultural  labor — and  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  does  so — Senators  should  oppose 
the  amendment.  The  Senate  ought  to 
vote  against  the  whole  program  now  and 
forever.  Any  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  can  negotiate  a  wage  agreement, 
he  fixes  the  wage.  Any  time  a  bracero 
is  paid  a  particular  wage,  as  he  is  in  the 


State  of  California,  that  fact  has  a 
tendency  to  fix  agricultural  wages. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  argument  is  made  that  domes¬ 
tics  may  not  be  paid  less  than  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  paid. 

In  California  we  do  not  do  so.  It  is 
the  fringe  benefits — the  cost  of  the  trans¬ 
portation,  the  bonding,  and  all  the 
other  costs  that  are  incident  to  the 
Mexican  program  that  make  it  more 
expensive  for  farmers. 

Relative  to  what  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  I  think  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  State,  fix 
the  wage  rates  for  braceros  if  anyone 
were  to  fix  the  rate.  But  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  wages 
should  be  fixed  in  this  country  by  any 
executive  officer. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  I  am  about 
to  say  does  not  apply  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  said,  but  it  has  been 
somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
Senators  who  support  this  project,  which 
I  believe  involves — I  shall  not  say  ex¬ 
ploitation — but  at  least  the  employment 
of  imported  workers  at  wages  which  are 
lower  than  the  average  wages  paid  to 
American  workers.  When  we  move  from 
the  field  of  agriculture  to  the  field  of 
industry  and  talk  about  tariffs,  quotas, 
and  keeping  out  unfair  competition,  one 
argument  among  many  is  always  raised 
that  foreign  producers  do  not  pay  their 
workers  enough. 

What  is  the  difference  in  principle 
between  bringing  in  finished  goods  which 
have  been  produced  through  labor  which 
has  not  been  properly  paid  and  bringing 
in  workers,  paying  them  improperly,  and 
then  throwing  the  same  product  into 
competition  with  other  products  pro¬ 
duced  for  which  adequate  wages  have 
been  paid? 

I  fail  to  see  the  distinction.  I  am 
against  unfair  competition  from  goods 
which  are  produced  abroad  by  labor 
which  is  inadequately  paid,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  bringing  in  farmworkers 
who  are  paid  depressed  wages — wages 
below  the  average  which  is  paid  in  this 
country — employing  them  in  competition 
in  this  case  with  approximately  500,000 
domestic  migratory  workers. 

In  the  hearings  cases  involving  cucum¬ 
ber  producers  were  cited.  Pickle  manu¬ 
facturers  came  in  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  and  explained  to  us  how  they  had 
tried  to  bring  unemployed  workers  from 
Detroit  into  the  cucumber-producing 
area.  The  explanation  was  that  a  prod¬ 
ucer  brought  a  man  up  into  the  cucum¬ 
ber-producing  country.  He  worked  for 
10  hours.  When  he  had  finished,  he  had 
earned  very  little.  He  quit  and  returned 
to  Detroit. 

It  was  said,  “This  proves  he  did  not 
want  to  work.” 

It  proved  he  did  not  want  to  work  for 
comparatively  low  wages,  but  that  is 
different  from  proving  that  he  would  not 
work  if  he  were  paid  an  adequate  wage. 

This  witness  was  an  expert.  I  did  not 
know  that  anyone  in  America  knew  as 
much  about  cucumbers  and  pickles  as 
did  that  man. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  In  fairness,  the  witness 
was  a  Michigan  cucumber  raiser,  and  in 
America  no  one  else  knows  as  much 
about  the  cucumber  as  does  a  Michigan 
producer — and  properly  so.  We  pro¬ 
duce  the  best. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  How  many  varie¬ 
ties  are  there?  Fifty-six?  I  thought 
there  were  some  varieties  that  were  not 
represented  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  heard  the  testimony 
of  the  cucumber  growers  from  the  State 
of  Michigan.  As  the  testimony  in  the 
hearings  will  indicate,  the  farmer  who 
hired  braceros  to  pick  cucumbers  fur¬ 
nished  the  land,  planted  the  crop,  fur¬ 
nished  the  fertilizer,  then  gave  the 
braceros  or  the  domestic  workers  one- 
half  of  the  price  he  received  for  the 
cucumbers  for  picking  them.  That  is  a 
pretty  fair  price.  The  testimony  was 
that  they  made  considerably  more  than 
a  dollar  an  hour.  When  a  man  gives 
anyone  half  of  the  price  of  the  crop  to 
pick  it,  the  worker  is  doing  pretty  well, 
I  think. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  depends  on  what 
the  crop  amounts  to.  Fifty  percent  of 
nothing  is  not  very  much. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Producers  do  not 
plant  pickles  for  fun. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  they  do  not 
plant  pickles  for  fun,  but  they  seem  to 
think  that  picking  cucumbers  is  great 
exercise.  I  should  say  that  this  man, 
after  all,  did  not  know  everything  about 
cucumbers.  I  was  somewhat  reassured 
when  he  could  not  tell  me  what  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cucumbers  was. 
He  said  he  did  not  know.  He  did  tell  us 
about  what  sensitive  work  it  is  to  pick 
cucumbers.  He  told  us  about  how  deli¬ 
cate  the  vines  are,  and  how  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pick  up  the  vine  very  gently  and 
to  pick  off  the  small  cucumbers  without 
bruising  them;  then  let  the  vine  down; 
then  come  back  the  next  day  and  pick 
up  the  vine  gently  again  to  see  whether 
any  little  cucumbers  may  have  grown  a 
little  bigger. 

At  one  point  I  suggested  to  him  that 
perhaps  the  only  people  who  could  be 
trusted  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  would  be 
the  celloist  or  the  first  violin  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Symphony,  because  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  such  a  fine  touch,  such  a 
sensitive  hand,  to  be  successful  at  this 
business  of  picking  cucumbers.  After  he 
told  me  all  about  the  work  involved  in 
picking  cucumbers  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  this  was  the  kind  of  work 
that  ought  to  bring  a  man  $4  or  $5  an 
hour,  because  it  is  really  specialized 
work,  and  requires  the  hand  of  a  truly 
rare  genius  to  handle  cucumber  vines 
properly  to — I  was  about  to  say  to  pick 
a  pickle — to  pick  a  cucumber. 

Low  or  inadequate  wages  are  not 
justified  in  order  to  provide  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  a  supply  of  pickles.  This 
involves  a  crop  that  is  not  really  a  neces¬ 
sity,  it  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  of 
other  crops. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  When  the  Senator  gets 
away  from  cucumbers,  I  hope  he  will  not 
forget  that  in  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
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ington,  and  other  States  other  crops  are 
grown  in  connection  with  which  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  are  also  employed.  The 
bill  does  not  deal  exclusively  with  cucum¬ 
bers.  Other  producers  are  also  involved. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  But  in  many  cases  they 
are  used  in  the  production  of  crops  which 
are  really  not  necessities.  Perhaps  I 
have  used  an  extreme  example  in  order 
to  make  my  case.  I  should  like  to  fol¬ 
low  through  a  little  further  on  the  nature 
of  the  competition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  set  a  minimum  wage 
for  agricultural  workers,  something  the 
Congress  has  never  legislated.  This,  I 
believe,  is  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  simply  states  what  must  be 
paid  to  Mexican  workers  before  they 
can  be  contracted  for  work  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  believe  that  Senators  who  come 
from  industrial  States,  who  have  constit¬ 
uents  who  work  in  factories,  in  steel 
mills,  in  textiles,  would  be  concerned  if 
several  hundred  thousand  foreign  work¬ 
ers  were  brought  in  to  work  in  these  in¬ 
dustries.  If  there  were  a  shortage  of  la¬ 
bor  they  would  undoubtedly  favor  such  a 
program.  But  I  believe  they  would  also 
be  most  careful  to  make  certain  that 
such  workers  were  not  brought  in  to 
work  for  50  cents  or  75  cents  or  even  a 
dollar  an  hour. 

This  is  not  a  minimum  wage.  It  is 
rather  a  standard  to  indicate  to  the 
Department  and  to  the  growers  the  mini¬ 
mum  which  must  be  paid  to  citizens  of 
another  nation  before  they  are  added  to 
our  domestic  labor  force.  This  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  condition. 

A  minimum  wage  lays  down  a  uniform 
level  of  hourly  rates.  It  applies  to  all 
the  employers  in  the  same  category.  It 
guarantees  the  uniform  rate  to  all  the 
workers  in  that  category. 

My  amendment  does  none  of  these 
things.  It  does  not  lay  down  a  uniform 
rate,  but  one  which  can  vary  from  State 
to  State  and  year  to  year,  depending 
upon  economic  conditions  and  trends  in 
the  particular  State. 

It  does  not  apply  to  all  employers  of 
farm  labor.  In  fact,  it  does  not  apply 
to  any  of  them.  Rather,  it  is  simply  the 
condition  for  the  use  of  the  offices  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  secure  workers  from 
another  country.  No  farm  operator  who 
does  not  use  Mexican  nationals  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  any  wage  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment — and  thus  at  the  start 
over  98  percent  of  the  American  farms 
are  excluded  from  direct  effect  by  the 
amendment. 

It  does  not  apply  to  all  migratory  work¬ 
ers  or  to  all  farmworkers.  It  does  not 
apply  to  any  domestic  worker  who  is 
employed  by  a  grower  who  uses  only  do¬ 
mestic  labor. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  have  some  indirect  effect  on  the  farm 
labor  market.  If  it  were  without  indi¬ 
rect  effect,  there  would  be  little  purpose 
in  it.  It  is  intended  to  set  a  sufficiently 
high  standard  so  that  growers  will  be 
motivated  to  attempt  some  recruitment 
of  domestic  workers.  It  will  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  growers  to  offer 
more  attractive  conditions  to  domestic 


workers,  unless,  of  course,  there  is  no 
shortage,  and  in  that  case,  growers  may 
continue  to  secure  domestic  workers  for 
30,  40,  and  50  cents  per  hour  without 
any  effect  whatsoever  from  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  that 
this  is  a  moderate  amendment.  Where 
there  is  a  shortage,  growers  will  be  able 
to  secure  Mexican  nationals  as  before. 
In  fact,  it  will  clarify  the  program  and 
remove  the  source  of  disagreement  and 
litigation  which  has  clouded  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  program  and  which  has 
aroused  a  great  number  of  religious  and 
civic  groups  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  few  would 
deny  that  the  unhappy  conditions  of 
work  and  living  of  migratory  workers 
make  a  special  claim  on  our  conscience. 
This  amendment  will  not  solve  all  their 
problems  or  perhaps  even  their  most  se¬ 
rious  ones,  but  it  is  a  modest  step  in  the 
proper  direction. 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  and  fair 
proposal.  I  hope  this  minimum  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  farm  labor  program  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  strongest 
support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  2010, 
proposed  by  the  most  able  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  is  a  wisely  conceived,  equit¬ 
able  means  of  enabling  farm  employers 
to  continue  using  Mexican  citizens  as 
farmworkers,  while  simultaneously  pre¬ 
venting  the  use  of  such  workers  from 
lowering  the  wages  and  damaging  the 
job  opportunities  of  our  own  farm¬ 
workers. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  does  not  curtail  the  use  of 
Mexican  workers  where  there  is  a  bona 
fide  farm  shortage.  It  merely  draws 
a  line — a  most  reasonable  line,  in  my 
judgment — beyond  which  the  use  of 
Mexican  workers  will  not  be  allowed  to 
do  damage  to  the  American  economy. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  matter, 
there  is  no  need  for  an  extensive  elabo¬ 
ration  of  the  workings  of  a  free  com¬ 
petitive  labor  market.  We  all  know 
that  a  labor  shortage  causes  an  upward 
wage  adjustment  in  a  free  labor  market. 
Unfortunately,  the  operation  of  this 
basic  economic  principle  has  been  stulti¬ 
fied  by  the  importation  of  large  numbers 
of  Mexican  workers  for  U.S.  farmwork. 
This  has  come  about  because  Public 
Law  78  does  not  contain  sufficient  safe¬ 
guards  to  prevent  the  use  of  Mexican 
workers  from  adversely  affecting  the 
wages  and  job  opportunities  of  American 
workers. 

Senator  McCarthy’s  amendment  offers 
a  constructive  means  of  correcting  the 
wage  part  of  this  problem.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  affect  only  those  areas 
where  the  use  of  braceros  has  caused 
wages  of  American  workers  to  stagnate 
or  decline.  Its  practical  effect  would  be 
that,  in  these  areas,  before  braceros 
could  be  made  available,  there  must  be 
a  showing  that  employers  have  offered 
to  them  a  wage  rate  equal  to  90  percent 
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of  the  State  or  National  farm  wage  rate, 
whichever  is  lower. 

This  is  a  most  reasonable  proposal, 
Mr.  President,  for  it  is  designed  to  re¬ 
store  free  enterprise  principles  to  our 
farm  labor  market  without  imposing  an 
undue  burden  on  employers  of  bracero 
workers.  Affected  employers  are  not 
even  required  to  offer  wages  equal  to 
those  offered  by  other  farmers  in  their 
same  State.  It  does  not  require  them 
to  offer  wages  equal  to  those  offered  by 
other  farmers  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  only  requires  them  to  pay  90  percent 
of  the  average  farm  wage  rate  of  their 
State  or  90  percent  of  the  national  aver¬ 
age — whichever  is  lower. 

The  amendment  would  not  have  any 
affect  at  all  on  the  approximately  3.7 
million  American  farmers  who  would  not 
use  Mexican  workers.  It  would  affect 
only  those  less  than  50,000  farms  that 
do  request  Mexican  workers. 

Even  for  these  50,000  employers  the 
proposed  amendment  would  not  make 
mandatory  the  payment  of  any  specific 
wage.  Employers  always  have  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  doing  without  Mexican 
labor;  large  farm  employers  who  follow 
this  course  are  to  be  found  in  even  the 
areas  in  which  Mexican  workers  are 
most  highly  predominant. 

No  one  will  deny,  I  am  sure,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preventing  foreign  workers  from 
undercutting  wages  of  American  citizens. 
Let’s  look  then  at  the  evidence  on  this 
question;  it  shows  that  the  wages  of 
American  workers  are  in  fact  being  un¬ 
dercut  by  Public  Law  78. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  wage  rate 
data  for  1960  clearly  demonstrate  that 
damage  has  occurred  to  wages  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmworkers.  These  data,  cover¬ 
ing  the  same  State  and  the  same  work 
performed  by  Mexican  nationals,  show 
that  the  most  common  hourly  wage  rate 
paid  American  workers  was  about  an 
average  of  21  cents  lower  than  the  aver¬ 
age  hourly  farm  wage  rate  for  the  whole 
State.  Piece  rates  in  these  States  were 
also  generally  lower. 

The  national  wage-rate  decline  of  10 
percent  in  cotton  harvesting  since  1952 
is  even  more  significant — for  more 
braceros  are  used  during  cotton  harvest¬ 
ing  season  than  in  any  other  crop.  At 
the  height  of  the  season  in  October  of 
1960,  for  example,  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Mexican  nationals  employed 
in  the  United  States  were  employed  in 
this  crop. 

Viewed  in  its  local  context  the  low 
wages  of  American  workers  in  heavy 
bracero-using  areas  becomes  even  more 
apparent.  Surveys  in  some  of  these 
areas  in  Arkansas  in  1960  and  1961  dis¬ 
closed  that  American  farmworkers  were 
being  paid  rates  between  30  and  40  cents 
an  hour.  These  rates  compare  with  that 
State’s  own  average  hourly  rate  of  73 
cents  for  farmwork  in  1960. 

This  comparison,  it  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  is  not  between  a  low  State  average 
and  a  high  national  average.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  between  a  low  rate  paid  an 
American  worker  in  a  particular  county 
in  Arkansas  with  the  average  rate  for 
all  farm  workers  in  that  State. 

A  comparable  situation  exists  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  Wages  of 
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40,  45  and  50  cents  an  hour  for  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  workers  were  found  to  prevail 
extensively  while  the  State  average 
hourly  farm  rate  stood  at  78  cents  an 
hour  last  year. 

The  decline  in  wage  rates  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  migratory  farm  worker  provides  an¬ 
other  valuable  yardstick  in  measuring 
the  harmful  effect  of  Public  Law  78. 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  Department  of 
Agriculture  data,  during  the  period  gen¬ 
erally  parallel  to  the  bracero  program, 
1952-59,  show  a  marked  decline  in  the 
daily  earning  of  our  migratory  workers. 
These  daily  earning  figures,  which  in¬ 
clude  both  hourly  and  piece  rates,  show 
a  decline  from  $6.90  a  day  in  1952  to  $6 
in  1959.  The  full  data  for  this  period 


are: 

Year:  Daily  earning  figures 

1952 _  $6.  90 

1954 _  6.  40 

1956  _  8.  05 

1957  _  6.45 

1959 _  6.  00 


Coupled  with  Public  Law  78’s  adverse 
effect  on  wages  is  the  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  underemployment  problem  in 
this  country  today,  particularly  in  rural 
areas. 

The  extent  of  unemployment  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  among  farmworkers 
than  among  other  workers  in  the  labor 
force.  During  1960,  the  average  annual 
rate  of  unemployment  for  farmworkers 
was  8  percent.  This  compares  with  an 
average  of  5.6  percent  for  nonagricul- 
tural  workers.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  1960,  when  seasonal  farmwork  was  at 
its  low  point,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
among  farmworkers  was  14.1  percent. 
Even  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
when  farm  employment  was  at  its  peak, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  farmworkers 
was  higher  than  the  rate  for  other  work¬ 
ers. 

Underemployment,  like  unemployment, 
also  affects  farmworkers  more  seriously 
than  it  does  nonfarmworkers.  In  1960, 
for  example,  the  monthly  average  of  un¬ 
employed  farmworkers  stood  at  11.5  per¬ 
cent.  The  comparable  figure  for  non¬ 
farmworkers  was  a  low  of  4.6  percent. 

In  view  of  these  high  rates  of  rural 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  it 
seems  clear  that  many  jobs  now  filled 
by  braceros  could  be  performed  by  do¬ 
mestic  farmworkers.  In  fact,  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  some  of  this  unemployment 
and  underemployment  is  directly  related 
to  the  bracero  program.  A  1959  USDA 
survey  of  southern  Texas  migrant  farm¬ 
workers  revealed  that  these  migrants 
worked  an  average  of  131  days  during 
1956  and  were  unemployed  for  70  days. 
Male  heads  of  households  worked  an  av¬ 
erage  of  174  days  and  were  unemployed 
for  89  days. 

I  would  add  here  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these 
Texas  workers  join  the  migrant  stream 
northward,  because  of  the  importation 
of  Mexican  workers  into  areas  that 
would  normally  be  their  year  round 
homes.  When  this  occurs,  there  is  real 
damage  to  their  wages  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunities;  they  have  no  choice  but  to  move 
away  from  their  home  area  to  search  for 
work. 


It  has  been  said  by  some  apponents 
of  reform  of  Public  Law  78,  that  domestic 
workers  will  not  accept  the  Bracero  type 
jobs  no  matter  what  is  done  to  improve 
their  working  conditions.  The  point 
seems  to  be  that  American  farm  workers 
will  not  perform  stoop  labor.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  facts.  More  foreign 
workers  are  used  in  the  cotton  harvest, 
involving  primarily  stoop  labor,  than  in 
any  other  crop  in  this  country.  Yet 
about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  peak  sea¬ 
sonal  labor  force  in  this  activity  is  com¬ 
prised  of  domestic  workers. 

Domestic  workers  account  for  ap¬ 
proximately  64  percent — 64,200 — of  all 
the  workers  employed  at  the  peak  of  the 
tomato  harvest,  the  second  larges  crop 
in  which  foreign  workers  are  used.  Even 
in  Texas,  California,  Arkansas,  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  domestic  workers  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  peak  farm  labor  force — 
during  the  same  time,  in  the  same  States, 
in  the  same  areas  and  in  the  same  work, 
as  braceros. 

We  know  also  that  innumerable  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  are  employed  in  a  variety  of 
difficult  and  unpleasant  jobs,  such  as  the 
stoop  farm  labor  already  mentioned; 
mining,  a  most  hazardous  occupation; 
operation  of  garbage  trucks,  sewer 
maintenance,  cesspool  workers,  and 
many  others. 

Where  reasonable  wages  and  working 
conditions  prevail,  domestic  workers  are 
often  available  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
stoop  labor,  as  well  as  other  activities. 
For  example,  the  States  of  Idaho,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Washington  hire 
virtually  no  foreign  workers.  But  all  of 
these  States  have  substantial  stoop  labor 
requirements  and  pay  the  national  aver¬ 
age  wage  rate  of  97  cents  or  above. 

Ohio  had  a  peak  employment  figure  of 
28,320  domestic  workers  in  August  1960, 
of  which  more  than  12,000  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  harvest  activities  involving 
stoop  labor.  Ohio  paid  an  average  farm 
wage  rate  of  $1.08  last  year. 

Oklahoma  paid  an  average  of  97  cents 
an  hour,  and  had  almost  29,000  domestic 
workers  involved  in  stoop  labor  harvest 
activities,  with  a  peak  of  34,875  in  farm 
work  for  the  State  in  October  1960. 

Direct  evidence  on  this  point  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
of  July  16, 1961.  The  Times  article  noted 
that  Robert  E.  Brewing  ton,  an  Arkansas 
cottongrower  in  a  heavy  bracero-using 
area,  stopped  using  Mexicans  2  years 
ago.  Mr.  Brewington  said  that  with 
adequate  supervision  domestic  crews  per¬ 
formed  well  and  that  “I  can  always  get 
enough  day-haul  labor  any  time  I  need 
it.” 

We  must  use  our  domestic  rural  man¬ 
power;  we  must  offer  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  these  people.  We  cannot 
hope  to  do  so  by  allowing  the  situation 
under  Public  Law  78  as  it  exists  now  to 
continue.  We  should  accept  this  amend¬ 
ment,  or  we  should  not  extend  the  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  program. 

Many  knowledgeable  people  concerned 
with  this  problem  have  strongly  urged 
reform  in  this  area;  some  have,  in  fact, 
urged  repeal  of  Public  Law  78.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  the  administrators 
of  Public  Law  78,  believe  reform  of  the 
program  is  essential,  and  the  present  ad¬ 
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ministration  is  backing  them  fully  in 
this  position. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  administration 
has  indicated,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  that  the  Senator  has  support  from 
that  source  for  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  true.  The 
administration  has  indicated  support  for 
my  amendment.  It  recommended  a 
somewhat  broader  amendment  than  the 
one  I  am  proposing.  My  amendment  is 
somewhat  reduced,  really,  in  its  effect 
and  in  its  extent  as  compared  with  what 
the  administration  originally  proposed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  amendment  has  appli¬ 
cation  primarily  to  the  braceros  coming 
into  the  country,  would  it  effect  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  wage  situation  for  our 
domestic  migratory  workers? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  hope  that 
it  might  have  at  least  an  indirect  effect 
in  that  direction.  If  the  lowest  wage 
paid  to  a  Mexican  migratory  worker  were 
raised  from  50  or  60  cents  to  75  cents,  it 
might  move  the  employer  to  search  a 
little  harder  for  an  American  farm¬ 
worker  who  might  be  available  at  a  little 
higher  wage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  heard  the  Senator  say  that  where 
Mexicans  were  used,  their  wage  fre¬ 
quently  became  the  ceiling  for  all  wages 
in  the  area. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  for  similar 
work  in  the  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.R.  2010  is  clearly  inadequate  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  preventing 
the  competition  of  Mexican  bracero  labor 
from  disastrously  undercutting  wage 
standards  and  employment  conditions  of 
seasonal  farm  labor  in  the  United  States. 

When  Public  Law  78  was  enacted  in 
1951  for  the  regulation  of  Mexican  farm 
labor  in  this  country,  it  was  designed  to 
provide  a  means  of  replacing  the  large 
numbers  of  domestic  farm  workers  who 
were  drafted  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  law  provided  for  minimal  wage  and 
housing  standards  for  bracero  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time  created  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  machinery  for  the  transportation 
and  placement  of  this  labor.  The  meas¬ 
ure  was  not  intended  to  create  a  perma¬ 
nent  pool  of  inexpensive  Mexican  labor 
to  the  detriment  of  American  workers, 
but  was  rather  a  temporary  measure  to 
fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  increased  draft. 

The  Korean  conflict  is  long  since  over, 
the  domestic  farm  labor  force  has  re¬ 
gained  its  former  proportions,  the  farm 
labor  shortage  is  all  but  non-existent, 
the  Nation  is  in  a  period  of  unusually 
high  unemployment,  yet  Mexican  labor 
is  still  widely  used  at  wage  levels  which 
are  economically  impossible  for  most 
American  workers.  Because  of  the  low 
level  of  the  Mexican  economy  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  Mexican 
farm  labor  accepts  wages  which  are  sub¬ 
standard  for  American  workers.  In 
fairness  to  both  Mexican  and  American 
farm  labor,  the  law  must  be  changed. 
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H.R.  2010,  I  repeat,  is  inadequate  to 
the  problem.  The  amendment  to  that 
bill  which  Senator  McCarthy  has  pro¬ 
posed  would  go  a  considerable  way  to¬ 
ward  alleviating  the  situation.  His 
amendment  was  originally  included  in 
S.  1945,  which  I  sponsored  with  him. 
If  incorporated  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  accomplish  two  highly  worthwhile 
objectives:  First,  it  would  require  that 
bracero  labor  receive  payment  at  a  rate 
approximately  equivalent  to  prevailing 
domestic  wages,  and  second,  it  would 
thus  enable  domestic  American  farm 
labor  to  compete  on  more  even  terms 
with  Mexican  migratory  labor. 

With  unemployment  at  an  uncon¬ 
scionably  high  level  nationally,  and 
American  domestic  farm  labor  afflicted 
with  chronic  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment,  I  believe  we  have  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Of  course  the  McCarthy  amendment, 
important  as  it  is,  deals  with  but  one 
facet  of  the  complex  problem  of  migrant 
labor  in  this  country.  Recently  the 
Senate  approved  legislation  providing 
for  improved  health  services  and  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  migrant  work¬ 
ers  and  their  families  and  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  employers  of  migrant  workers. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  done,  and  no 
single  measure  will  solve  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem.  But  the  McCarthy  amendment 
would  be  a  real  forward  step.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  As  was  the  case  in  the 
discussions  in  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  I  am  delighted  to 
support  the  position  and  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

This  I  do  not  do  lightly,  because,  as 
has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  represent,  in  part,  a  State  which 
is  a  very  large  user  of  migrant  and  for¬ 
eign  labor.  Certainly  it  is  a  source  of 
labor  supply  which  is  essential  to  the 
Michigan  farm  economy. 

Last  year,  at  the  peak,  more  than 
11,000  Mexican  nationals  were  employed 
on  Michigan  farms.  At  the  same  time, 
more  than  66,000  domestic  seasonal 
workers  were  employed  on  Michigan 
farms.  These  included  many  migratory 
workers  from  as  far  distant  as  Texas. 

My  study  of  the  labor  situation  in 
Michigan  agriculture  and  the  sum  total 
of  the  advice  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  informed  experts  within  the 
State  persuade  me  that  the  Mexican 
labor  program  should  be  continued,  and 
I  support  its  continuance.  However,  I 
am  gratified  that  the  administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  support  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  program  at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  did  in  committee, 
and  do  now,  I  strongly  support  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  other  Senators  to  obtain 
significant  amendments  to  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  note  for  the  Record  two 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

First,  I  support  the  amendment  to  es¬ 
tablish  wage  standards  for  Mexican  la¬ 


bor  because  it  is  right  that  such  stand¬ 
ards  be  incorporated  in  the  law.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  are  other  Senators, 
that  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  labor, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  create  a 
rise  in  the  wage  level.  We  are  also  aware 
that  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  result 
in  downward  pressure  on  wage  rates.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  Mexican  labor 
supply  made  available  by  Public  Law  78 
constitutes  the  type  of  increase  in  labor 
supply  which  exerts  a  downward  pres¬ 
sure  on  wage  rates.  Thus  I  understand 
and  agree  with  the  administration’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Mexican  labor  program 
has  in  fact  produced  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  wages  of  U.S.  farmworkers;  and 
I  believe  it  only  proper  that  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  law  be  premised  upon  wage 
standards  which  will  substantially  pre¬ 
vent  the  depressing  effect  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past. 

Certainly  I  see  nothing  unreasonable 
in  requiring  that  the  farmer  who  desires 
Mexican  labor  should  pay  them  average 
wages.  The  average  hourly  wage  in 
Michigan  as  published  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  $1.07  in 
1960.  However,  the  national  average  in 
this  same  year  was  only  97  cents,  and 
90  percent  of  that  level — which  is  the 
target  established  by  the  McCarthy 
amendment — would  amount  to  only  87 
cents.  This  would  be  the  lowest  wage 
which  Michigan  farmers  could  pay  Mex¬ 
ican  nationals  if  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  is  accepted.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  moderate — perhaps  even  excessively 
moderate — wage  standard  for  such  a 
foreign  worker  program,  and  I  believe 
that  Michigan  agriculture  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  agriculture  of  most 
other  States  in  the  Nation  will  agree. 

As  I  have  said,  I  support  this  principle 
because  I  believe  it  is  justified  and  mor¬ 
ally  right.  I  wish  to  make  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  also  support  the  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  its  passage  is  es¬ 
sential  to  preserving  the  Mexican  labor 
program.  It  has  now  been  well  docu¬ 
mented  that  the  availability  of  Mexican 
labor  has  been  very  harmful  to  U.S. 
workers,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
through  the  10  years  in  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  existence.  It  has  been 
documented  that  in  many  areas  the 
wages  offered  to  our  own  farmworkers 
have  been  frozen  at  ridiculously  low 
levels,  35  to  50  cents  per  hour,  through 
operation  of  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

This  is  but  one  of  numerous  evidences 
that  the  Mexican  labor  program  is  verg¬ 
ing  on  a  scandal  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  This  is  becoming  widely  recog¬ 
nized  among  the  influential,  opinion¬ 
setting  groups  of  the  population.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  failure  to  correct 
these  evil  results  which  flow  from  the 
Mexican  labor  program  will  lead  to  the 
complete  elimination  of  this  program. 
This  I  would  think  unfortunate  and  I 
suggest  to  the  Senate  that  the.  substan¬ 
tial  reform  which  would  make  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  program  tolerable  to  its  re¬ 
sponsible  and  respected  critics  is  the  way 
to  preserve  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

This  has  been  recognized  also  by  the 
administration  in  its  recommendation 
that  the  program  be  extended  if,  and 
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only  if,  it  can  be  corrected  to  avoid  the 
serious  defects  found  in  it. 

The  agricultural  industry,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  a  special  interest  in  bringing  it¬ 
self  into  conformity  with  labor  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  found  acceptable  by  other 
elements  in  our  society.  Agriculture, 
with  its  special  economic  problems,  has 
been  particularly  dependent  upon  the 
assistance  of  other  elements  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  working  out  the  legislative  rem¬ 
edies  for  overproduction  and  price  prob¬ 
lems.  The  elected  representatives  of  all 
elements  of  the  population  have  been 
aware  of  agriculture’s  needs  and  have 
reacted  affirmatively  to  those  needs 
through  support  of  a  great  body  of  legis¬ 
lation.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  urban  and  in¬ 
dustrial  areas  have  in  fact  taken  this 
view  consistently  through  the  last  25-30 
years  does  not  mean  that  this  coopera¬ 
tion  is  automatically  assured.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  urban  and  industrial  con¬ 
stituencies  are  particularly  aware  of  the 
need  to  protect  and  preserve  and  de¬ 
velop  proper  labor  standards,  and  to  wipe 
out  exploitation  of  working  men  what¬ 
ever  their  national  origin.  I  believe  that 
leadership  of  the  farm  community  is 
coming  to  realize  that  it  cannot  on  the 
one  hand  close  its  eyes  to  the  pressing 
need  for  improved  labor  standards  in 
agriculture  while  on  the  other  hand  con¬ 
tinuing  to  receive  the  unstinting  support 
of  the  representatives  of  nonagricul- 
tural  interests. 

In  summary,  I  call  for  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  in  the  interest  of  common  decency, 
in  the  interest  of  cutting  out  the  cancer 
that  can  and  will  destroy  the  Mexican 
labor  program  if  we  permit  its  continu¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
wide  support  including  the  support  of 
urban  representatives  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  enlightened  farm  support  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  Mexican  labor  as 
it  affects  Michigan  agriculture,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Michigan 

MEXICAN-WORKER  EMPLOYMENT 

At  the  peak  of  1960  there  were  11,151 
Mexican  nationals  employed  in  Michigan. 
They  were  used  in  all  but  two  of  the  nine 
agricultural  reporting  areas  of  the  State, 
with  the  largest  concentration  in  the  four 
central  areas. 

At  the  peak  of  Mexican  employment  (Au¬ 
gust  15),  66,546  domestic  seasonal  workers 
were  employed  in  all  agricultural  activities 
in  the  State,  and  17,426  were  employed  in 
the  same  areas  and  activities  as  Mexicans. 
These  included  many  migratory  workers  from 
Texas. 

ACTIVITIES  AND  EMPLOYERS  OP  MEXICAN 
NATIONALS 

Most  of  the  Mexicans  were  used  in  the 
cucumber  harvest,  while  smaller  numbers 
were  employed  in  a  variety  of  activities  in¬ 
cluding  the  harvest  of  tree  fruit,  miscel¬ 
laneous  vegetables,  and  the  cultivation  of 
sugarbeets. 

Mexican  workers  were  employed  on  3,921 
individual  farms  in  1959,  3.5  percent  of  the 
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111,817  farms  In  the  State  according -to  1959 
Census  of  Agriculture. 

WAGE  DATA 

Approximiately  80  percent  of  the  Mexican 
nationals  work  in  the  cucumber  harvest 
where  their  pay  is  based  on  a  special  piece- 
rate  formula.  A  Department  of  Labor  survey 
of  Mexican  earnings  in  1960  found  the 
average  hourly  equivalent  of  these  piece  rates 
to  be  87  cents  per  hour.  In  other  crop 
activities  where  small  numbers  of  Mexican 
workers  were  employed  in  1960,  the  most 
common  hourly  wage  rates  paid  were  85 
cents  and  $1. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  aver¬ 
age  hourly  farm  wage  without  room  or  board 
in  1960  was  $1.07  in  Michigan,  and  97  cents 
nationally. 

EFFECT  ON  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

In  picking  cucumbers,  where  most  of  the 
Mexican  nationals  are  used,  the  principal 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  piece- 
rates  paid  would  be  an  adjustment  yielding 
an  increase  in  earnings  of  10  cents  per  hour 
the  first  year,  and  none  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

In  other  crop  activities,  employers  paying 
$1  per  hour  would  not  be  required  to  increase 
the  hourly  rate  since  it  exceeds  the  national 
average  hourly  wage.  Growers  paying  85 
cents  per  hour  would  be  required  to  increase 
the  hourly  wage  10  cents  per  hour  the  first 
year  and  2  cents  the  year  following. 

EFFECT  ON  FARMERS  GENERALLY 

As  commercial  producers  of  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops,  many  Michigan  growers  are 
affected  indirectly  by  the  conditions  under 
which  braceros  are  used  in  other  States. 
These  Mexican  workers  comprise  about  25 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  peak  hired  work  force 
in  vegetable  harvesting,  and  around  10  per¬ 
cent  in  fruit  production.  The  additional 
production  and  marketings  made  possible 
by  these  additional  workers  undoubtedly 
exerts  downward  pressure  on  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  other  fruit  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations  which  have  ex¬ 
pressed  in  letter  form,  to  me,  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  which  is  now 
pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Christian  Social  Relations, 
Maryland  Council  of  Churches. 

Young  Christian  Workers  Movement  of  the 
United  States. 

Department  of  Rural  Education,  National 
Education  Association. 

United  Papermakers  and  Paperworkers, 
AFL-CIO. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

League  of  Catholic  Women,  Gratiot 
County,  Mich. 

Michigan  Migrant  Ministry,  Division  of 
Home  Missions,  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association. 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen,  AFL-CIO. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  Inc. 

Bishops’  Committee  for  Migrant  Workers. 

Workers  Defense  League. 

Michigan  Farmers  Union. 

American  GI  Forum  of  New  Mexico. 

Woman’s  Division  of  Christian  Service, 
Board  of  Missions,  the  Methodist  Church. 


Commission  on  Christian  Social  Action, 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church. 

League  of  Catholic  Women,  Saginaw 
County,  Mich. 

United  Church  Woman  of  Michigan. 

Bishops’  Committee  for  the  Spanish  Speak¬ 
ing. 

Spanish  Catholic  Action,  Archdiocese  of 
New  York. 

Council  of  Catholic  Women,  Saginaw 
Diocese,  Michigan. 

American  GI  Forum  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wish  to  make  an 
observation  before  yielding  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  that  I  did  not  intend  to  single  out 
Michigan  for  any  special  attention.  It 
so  happens  that  the  witnesses  were  from 
Michigan:  and  on  the  record,  Michigan 
employers  have  done  relatively  well  in 
this  field.  They  have  been  paying  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  about  87  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  what  they  would  be  required  to 
pay  them  if  my  amendment  were 
adopted. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  true  that  un¬ 
der  the  law  the  State  government  must 
first  determine  that  there  is  insufficient 
domestic  labor  available  to  harvest  the 
crops  before  any  Mexican  nationals  may 
be  made  available  for  temporary  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  farmers  of  such  a  State? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  determination  is  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  not  by  the  State. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  not  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  consult  with  the  State 
government  before  making  such  a  de¬ 
termination? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  is  required  to  do  so.  I  assume  he 
probably  does,  because  one  of  the  deter¬ 
minations  which  must  be  made  is  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  shortage  of  domestic  labor 
which  can  perform  this  work  and  which 
is  willing,  able,  and  available.  So  I 
assume  he  would  have  to  consult  with 
State  employment  officials. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  is  precisely  what  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  under  Democratic  administra¬ 
tions  and  under  Republican  administra¬ 
tions  have  done? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  assume  they  have. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
form  California? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  key  point 
is  the  realization  that  if  the  obligation 
with  respect  to  wages  is  such  that  the 
offer  to  domestic  laborers  is  too  low  to 
attract  responsible  domestic  labor,  the 
gate  is  open  for  the  Mexican.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  McCarthy  amendment  is  to 
insure  an  offering  sufficiently  high  to 
attract  domestic  labor  which  is  respon¬ 
sible,  if  it  seeks  this  opportunity:  and 
then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Secretary 
permit  the  machinery  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Service  to  bring  in  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  quite  correct.  The  changes 


which  I  am  proposing,  as  well  as  some 
of  those  which  we  are  not  offering,  were 
recommended  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  previous  administration, 
and  are  again  recommended  by  Mr. 
Goldberg,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  this 
administration,  the  argument  being  that 
some  standard  such  as  this  is  necessary 
to  administer  the  program  effectively. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  just  propounded  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan,  the  very  thing 
which  he  says  would  permit  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  to  fix  the  wages  of  a  domes¬ 
tic  worker  would  be  the  same  as  if  he 
carried  out  the  very  policy  which  the 
Senator  has  discussed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  have  no  qualm 
or  resistance  if  that  were  the  effect;  but 
I  think  it  is  not  the  effect.  It  does  not 
fix  the  domestic  wage.  It  takes  the 
domestic  wage  and  provides  that  if  the 
farmer  wishes  to  use  the  immigration 
route  to  bring  in  labor  in  competition 
with  American  labor,  he  shall  offer  90 
percent  of  whatever  the  domestic  wage 
is. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  the  effect 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  report,  he  will  find  that  before 
Mexican  labor  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  offer 
comparable  wages.  The  bill  provides 
that  now. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  in  developing  his  opening 
argument  in  support  of  his  amendment, 
has  made  the  response  which  I  shall 
adopt  to  the  Senator’s  statement.  In 
the  judgment  of  those  who  signed  the 
minority  views,  this  is  a  delightful  re¬ 
cital  in  the  bill  but  does  not  seek  an 
objective  of  the  kind  we  seek. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  cannot  certify  Mexican  labor  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  determined  that  domestic 
labor  cannot  be  obtained.  That  provi¬ 
sion  is  in  the  law,  and  it  has  been  in 
the  law  all  the  time.  The  bill  spells  it 
out  again. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

That  is  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  domestic  workers  who  are 
willing  to  work  at  the  prevailing  wages. 
Those  wages  are  frequently  so  low  that 
even  when  domestic  labor  is  available, 
or  when  American  workers  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  they  will  not  accept  such  wages. 
We  are  attempting  by  the  amendment 
to  obtain  a  standard  which  can  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  deciding 
whether  to  permit  Mexicans  to  come 
into  this  country,  and  as  a  guide  for  an 
employer  to  decide  whether  he  wishes 
to  bring  in  Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  employment  of  such  workers 
shall  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  or 
working  conditions  of  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  employed  in  similar  work. 
If  bringing  in  Mexican  workers  would 
affect  domestic  migrant  labor,  the  farm¬ 
er  may  not  bring  in  Mexicans. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  correct. 
The  key  words  are  “similar  work.”  In 
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Arkansas,  where  American  workers  are 
paid  30  cents  an  hour  for  similar  work, 
bringing  in  Mexican  workers  could  not 
possibly  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
workers  in  Arkansas;  it  might  have  a 
good  effect.  It  could  not  possibly  ad¬ 
versely  affect  them,  because  they  are 
getting  20  cents  an  hour  less  than  would 
have  to  be  paid  Mexican  nationals. 

Using  that  standard  would  not  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  their  wages. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  shown  real  concern 
for  workers  in  the  United  States,  both 
American  and  Mexican,  and  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  dealing  with  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  How  temporary  is  “temporary”? 

Often  a  temporary  building  carries  a 
“temporary”  designation  even  though  it 
may  be  40  or  more  years  old.  I  think 
specifically  of  some  of  the  governmental 
office  buildings  in  Washington,  D.C. 

And  sometimes  a  temporary  piece  of 
legislation,  written  during  a  time  of 
crisis,  extended  and  reextended  for 
many  years.  I  hope  we  can  stop  this 
practice  in  one  area. 

I  refer  to  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram. 

When  this  bill,  H.R.  2010,  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  with  some  minor 
amendments,  five  of  us  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  signed  supplemental  views.  My  able 
colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  has  worked  hard  to  point  up 
the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  law. 

In  our  supplemental  views  we  noted: 

Public  Law  78  was  enacted  In  1951  at  a 
time  of  labor  shortage  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  It  began  as  a  temporary  program, 
but  It  has  been  extended  by  Congress  four 
times.  During  this  period  the  farm  labor 
force  has  declined,  technological  change  in 
agriculture  has  continued  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  unemployment  and  underemployment 
have  increased  as  rural  problems.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  has  expanded  greatly. 

On  page  8  of  the  report  on  the  bill, 
table  I  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
Mexican  nationals  contracted  by  year 
from  1951,  when  there  were  192,000,  to 
1960,  when  there  were  315,846,  has 
increased  by  123,846. 

During  this  10-year  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  operators  and  unpaid  family 
workers  has  decreased  more  than  2  mil¬ 
lion.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
hired  workers  employed  has  decreased 
from  2,236,000  to  1,869,000.  The  loss 
is  367,000. 

There  is  no  labor  shortage  in  our  Na¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  vast  cities  of  the  East 
and  Midwest  or  in  towns  or  on  farms. 
The  purpose  for  enacting  Public  Law  78 
has  passed. 

Out  in  my  home  State  of  Oregon  there 
are  fewer  than  350  Mexican  farm  labor¬ 
ers.  They  help  harvest  our  pear  crop. 
They  are  paid  $1.44  per  hour. 

The  Department  of  Labor  believes  this 
hourly  wage  of  $1.44  in  Oregon  is  the 
highest  received  by  Mexican  farm  labor¬ 
ers  in  this  country.  And  I  am  thankful 


that  in  my  State  the  wage  scale  is  that 
high. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  elsewhere. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  the 
national  average  wage  is  around  70  cents 
per  horn.  It  can  be  less. 

In  our  minority  report  on  the  hill  we 
said: 

We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  ac¬ 
curately  establish  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  this  program  under  the  existing  practices. 

We  do  know  that  low  wages  paid  Mex¬ 
ican  nationals  in  turn  depress  the  salary 
level  for  domestic  workers.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  may  authorize  the  hiring 
of  Mexican  nationals  when  local  workers 
cannot  be  obtained  at  the  prevailing 
wage  in  the  area  for  the  type  of  work. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
that  in  some  counties  this  year  the 
hourly  wage  is  30  to  50  cents  per  hour. 

If  we  apply  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  78  there  is  no  incentive  for  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  pay  higher  wages. 

In  my  July  newsletter  to  Oregonians, 
I  asked: 

Is  it  an  insult  to  our  Mexican  neighbors 
that  they  will  do  work  which  Americans 
won’t  do,  or  is  it  an  insult  to  American  farm 
workers  that  Mexicans  are  given  working 
conditions  and  emoluments  that  they  do 
not  receive? 

Under  the  treaty  negotiated  with 
Mexico,  nationals  from  that  country  are 
assured  adequate  housing,  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  and  health  care  and  insurance. 
Farmworkers  who  are  U.S.  citizens  do 
not  receive  equal  treatment. 

If  we  should  vote  to  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram — as  Senator  McCarthy  has 
asked — we  should  amend  H.R.  2010  so 
that  it  contains  a  provision  limiting  the 
use  of  Mexican  nationals  to  employers 
who  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to  at¬ 
tract  domestic  workers  at  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  reasonably  com¬ 
parable  to  those  offered  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals.  We  should  insist  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  paid  imported  and  domestic 
migratory  workers  be  50  cents  per  hour 
or  more. 

And  we  should  seriously  consider 
amending  legislation  which  will  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  determining 
whether  Mexican  nationals  should  be 
certified.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  it  should  provide  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  with  guidelines  within 
which  he  can  work. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial,  “Peon¬ 
age,”  which  appeared  in  that  newspaper 
August  24,  1961,  had  pertinent  observa¬ 
tions  on  Public  Law  78.  It  says,  in  part: 

In  its  present  form,  the  law  is  a  depres¬ 
sant  to  the  whole  agricultural  economy. 
The  peonage  it  imposes  ought  not  to  be  per¬ 
petuated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorial  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peonage 

We  hope  that  the  Senate,  under  pressure 
for  adjournment,  will  not  join  the  House 
in  extending  Public  Law  78  for  another  2 
years  without  amendments.  This  law,  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  1961,  fixes  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  several  hundred  thou- 
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sand  itinerant  farmworkers  from  Mexico — 
braceros  they  are  called — are  allowed  to  cross 
the  border  and  harvest  crops  in  the  western 
and  southwestern  States  of  this  country. 

Public  Law  78  was  a  most  useful  statute 
when  it  was  first  adopted.  It  put  a  floor 
under  the  starvation  wages  which  were  then 
being  paid  to  the  desperate  Mexican  peons 
who  were  willing  to  work  at  any  price.  But 
that  floor — 50  cents  an  hour — has  now  be¬ 
come  a  ceiling  for  wages  paid  to  American 
farmworkers  in  the  same  area.  It  is  a  wage 
ceiling  which  has  the  effect  of  condemning 
thousands  of  American  farmworkers  to  peon¬ 
age — to  a  condition  of  hopeless  destitution 
for  themselves  and  homeless  ignorance  for 
their  children. 

Public  Law  78  needs  to  be  brought  up  to 
date — by  lifting  that  long  outdated  50-cent 
minimum  to  a  level,  as  Senator  Eugene  Mc¬ 
Carthy  has  proposed,  no  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  wage  in  the  State  or  in  the  Nation, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  In  its  present  form, 
the  law  is  a  depressant  to  the  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  economy.  The  peonage  it  imposes 
ought  not  to  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
Public  Law  78,  of  the  82d  Congress,  was 
enacted  in  1951  as  a  temporary  emer¬ 
gency  measure,  to  ease  the  labor  short¬ 
age  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  But  this  law  has  been 
renewed  four  times  since  then;  and  now 
we  are  in  the  year  1961,  10  years  later. 
Almost  every  time  the  question  of  re¬ 
newal  of  .  the  law  has  been  under  con¬ 
sideration,  it  has  been  argued  that  it 
would  be  well  to  extend  it  for  only  a 
few  years  more,  and  by  the  end  of  those 
few  years  the  emergency  would  be  over. 
However,  10  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which  time  there  has  been  no  significant 
change — certainly  no  significant  legisla¬ 
tive  change.  The  only  change  has  been 
that  the  Mexican  Government  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  unless  certain  concessions 
were  made,  it  would  cut  off  the  flow  of 
Mexican  nationals  into  the  United 
States:  so,  in  a  sense,  the  improvements 
have  been  dictated  from  Mexico,  rather 
than  on  our  part,  and  thus  have  taken 
into  account  chiefly  the  welfare  of 
Mexican  farm  workers,  but  not  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  American  nationals  who  engage 
in  this  form  of  labor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  Senator’s  amendment  in  effect 
undertakes  to  establish  a  minimum  wage 
for  agricultural  workers;  that  that  has 
never  been  done  in  this  country;  and 
that  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done 
by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law,  which  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  considered  there  as  such. 

Until  I  read  House  bill  2010,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  that  argument  had  some 
merit.  But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  whether,  on  the  basis  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  has  been  made,  he  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  his  amendment  and  the 
language  of  the  bill  we  are  considering, 
which  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  undertakes 
to  establish  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  difference  is 
really  one  of  procedure.  The  substance 
of  my  amendment  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  substance  of  the  language  of  the 
bill,  except  that  it  would  be  limited  to 
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employment  in  similar  work,  which 
would  be  used  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
a  standard.  I  propose  that  90  percent  of 
the  average  hourly  wage  paid  for  all 
agricultural  workers  in  the  State  or  the 
Nation  be  the  standard  used.  But  in 
terms  of  the  question  of  principle  which 
has  been  raised,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  is  as  much  in  violation  of 
what  has  been  described  here  a  principle 
as  is  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  other  words,  Sena¬ 
tors  who  oppose  this  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  it  undertakes  to  establish  a 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers 
ought  also  to  oppose  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Or  at  least  section 
505  of  the  Committee  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  question  is  one 
of  the  method  or  procedure  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  wage  shall  be,  rather 
than  a  difference  in  principle. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  for  making  that  point. 
Those  who  wish  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
principle  in  connection  with  matters  of 
this  kind  should  be  able  to  act  somewhat 
more  freely,  now  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  clarified  the  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  testified  that 
the  experience  of  10  years  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  program — that  is,  the 
importation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers — shows 
that  the  program  has  adversely  affected 
the  wages,  employment,  opportunities, 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  mi¬ 
grant  laborers? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect;  that  was  the  testimony  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So,  on  the  basis  of 
that  testimony,  it  seems  to  me  that  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  employment  of  American 
citizens  is  concerned,  serious  considera¬ 
tion  might  be  given  to  a  proposal  to  abol¬ 
ish  this  entire  program. 

If  we  attach  great  weight  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons, 
as  to  whom  the  documentation  has  been 
overwhelming — so  much  so,  that  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  has  referred 
to  this  situation  as  a  “Harvest  of 
Shame” — it  would  be  proper  to  abolish 
the  whole  program,  unless  it  were  sub¬ 
stantially  improved,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  quite  correct. 

The  consultants  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  stated  in  their  report: 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  or 
presumed  shortage  of  domestic  agricultural 
labor  could  in  large  measure  eventually  be 
eliminated  if  more  satisfactory  wages  and 
conditions  of  work  were  offered  to  domestic 
farmworkers  and  if  the  farm  labor  market 
operated  on  a  more  rational  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able — and  perhaps,  on  the  basis  of  simple 
economic  principles,  very  likely — that  if 
300,000  Mexican  nationals  did  not  come 
into  the  United  States  to  compete  with 
domestic  agricultural  workers,  the  wages, 


working  conditions  and,  certainly,  the 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
agricultural  workers  would  significantly 
improve.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  entirely 
correct;  and  in  this  respect  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
shared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  who  said: 

However,  the  committee  doubts  whether  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  adverse  effect  on  our 
citizen  agricultural  work  force  by  such  use 
of  imported  workers  until  and  unless  the 
law  provides  the  necessary  enforceable  au¬ 
thority  to  prevent  adverse  effect. 

The  committee  stated  that  it  was  its 
opinion  that  such  importations  had  had 
an  adverse  effect  upon  wages  and  gen¬ 
eral  working  conditions  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  employment  among  domestic 
agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  position  was  also  taken  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell  when  he  indicated,  as  I 
understand,  that  he  would  oppose  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  law  and  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  unless  substantial  reforms  were 
made,  reforms  similar  to  the  very  modest 
kind  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  call¬ 
ing  for? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  correct. 
The  quotations  I  have  most  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Record  are  from  the  list 
of  recommendations  of  the  committee 
of  consultants  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell.  This  committee  of  consult¬ 
ants  included  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Garrett, 
Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Thye,  and  Dr.  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
recommendations  of  the  consultants 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Extension  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Pro¬ 
gram — Recommendations 

(A  review  and  discussion  of  the  factual 
background  led  to  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations.  Six  of  these  involve  the  law 
itself,  and  one  relates  to  the  procedures  by 
which  the  law  is  administered.) 

A.  CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  admin¬ 
istered  under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  78, 
has  always  been  thought  of  as  an  emergency 
program  designed  to  meet  a  temporary  need 
for  supplementary  agricultural  labor.  Al¬ 
though  the  law  was  amended  several  times, 
its  basic  purpose  was  never  changed.  It  is 
still  intended  to  relieve  temporary  shortages 
of  unskilled  labor. 

Do  the  original  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
“Bracero”  program  still  apply?  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  definitive  and  unqualified  answer  to 
this  question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be 
argued  that  all  of  the  labor  needs  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  are  not,  and  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  will  not  be  available  from  do¬ 
mestic  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  contended  that  the  shortage  of  domestic 
agricultural  labor  does  not  constitute  a  real 
emergency,  except  in  certain  crops  and  areas 
and  that,  even  in  these  specific  cases,  the 
shortage  is  not  unavoidable.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  real 
or  presumed  shortage  of  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  could  in  large  measure  eventually 
be  eliminated  if  more  satisfactory  wages  and 
conditions  of  work  were  offered  to  domestic 
farmworkers  and  if  the  farm  labor  market 
operated  on  a  more  rational  basis. 


Furthermore,  the  renewal  of  Public  Law  78 
without  changes  in  1961  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  tend  to  postpone  the  adoption  of 
necessary  reforms  and  would  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish  the  shortage  of 
domestic  farm  labor. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  re¬ 
newal  of  Public  Law  78  are  not  entirely 
conclusive.  As  a  practical  judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  the  committee  has  concluded  that,  on 
balance,  the  case  in  favor  of  renewing  Public 
Law  78  on  a  temporary  basis  is  more  con¬ 
clusive  than  the  arguments  against  its  re¬ 
newal. 

However,  the  committee  doubts  whether  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  adverse  effect  on  our 
citizen  agricultural  work  force  by  such  use 
of  imported  workers  until  and  unless  the 
law  provides  the  necessary  enforceable  au¬ 
thority  to  prevent  adverse  effect.  Part  II 
of  this  report  shows  clearly  the  continuing 
problems  in  administering  the  law  as  pres¬ 
ently  written.  In  order  to  provide  effective 
tools  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
continue  to  authorize  the  orderly  importa¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  nationals  only  where  neces¬ 
sary  and  justified,  the  committee  has  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  part  ofthe  report  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  in  Public  Law  78. 
The  committee’s  support  of  a  temporary  re¬ 
newal  of  Public  Law  78  is  conditioned  on  its 
being  substantially  amended  so  as  to  prevent 
adverse  effect,  insure  utilization  of  the 
domestic  work  force,  and  limit  the  use  of 
Mexicans  to  unskilled  seasonal  jobs. 

To  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  Public 
Law  78,  several  basic  principles  need  to  be 
established  and  incorporated  into  the  legis¬ 
lation.  This  may  be  done  in  a  preamble,  or 
by  means  of  amendments  to  specific  sections 
of  the  law.  These  principles  are  included  in 
the  recommendations  in  items  “B”  through 
“F”  listed  below. 

B.  LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  MEXICAN  NATIONALS 

The  legislation  should  clearly  confine  the 
use  of  Mexicans  to  necessary  crops  in  tem¬ 
porary  labor  shortage  situations  and  to  un¬ 
skilled,  nonmachine  jobs.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  law 
be  amended  to:  (a)  prohibit  employment  of 
Mexicans  in  specific  occupations  involving 
year-round  employment  such  as  ranch  hands, 
general  farmhands,  and  other  types  of  non- 
seasonal  employment;  (b)  prohibit  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mexicans  in  machine  operations  such 
as  sorting  and  packing  machines,  tractors, 
irrigation  equipment,  etc.;  and  (c)  delete 
present  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  designate  “necessary”  crops 
on  which  Mexicans  can  be  used,  unless  this 
provision  can  be  clarified  and  implemented. 
To  avoid  undue  hardship  to  growers  who 
have  been  employing  Mexicans  in  categories 

(a)  and  (b),  provision  might  be  made  for  a 
gradual  termination  of  such  employment 
over  a  1-year  period. 

C.  RECRUITMENT  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  DOMESTIC 

LABOR 

1.  The  law  should  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  active  competition  for  the 
available  supply  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers.  The  objective  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  to  reduce  reliance  on  Mexican 
labor.  Some  ways  in  which  this  could  be 
done  include:  (a)  limit  the  ratio  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  domestic  workers  on  individual  farms, 

(b)  and  limit  the  number  of  Mexicans  in 
any  particular  crop-area  to  a  specific  propor¬ 
tion  based  upon  previous  years’  experience. 

2.  Sections  503(1)  and  503(3)  of  Public 
Law  78,  both  of  which  relate  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  domestic  labor,  should  be  com¬ 
bined.  The  test  of  availability  of  domestic 
labor,  which  must  be  made  before  the  use 
of  foreign  workers  may  be  authorized,  should 
be  clarified  and  strengthened.  The  law 
should  clearly  stipulate  that  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  recruitment  of  domestic 
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workers  rests  with  the  employer  himself. 
The  law  should  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
not  to  certify  as  to  the  unavailability  of 
domestic  labor  unless:  (a)  Employers  have 
undertaken  positive  and  direct  recruitment 
efforts  in  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  public 
employment  offices.  Such  efforts  should  be 
made  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  need. 
They  might  include,  but  not  be  restricted  to, 
publicizing  needs,  participation  in  dayhauls, 
providing  adequate  housing  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  (b)  Employment  conditions  offered 
are  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  other  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  area  who  successfully  recruit 
and  retain  domestic  workers;  (c)  domestic 
workers  are  provided  benefits  which  are 
equivalent  to  those  given  Mexican  nationals, 

i.e.,  transportation,  housing,  insurance,  sub¬ 
sistence,  employment  guarantees,  etc.;  (d) 
employers  of  Mexican  nationals  offer  and  pay 
domestic  workers  in  their  employment,  no 
less  than  the  wage  rate  paid  to  Mexican 
labor. 

D.  ADVERSE  EFFECT  CRITERIA 

The  test  of  adverse  effect  on  wages  and 
employment,  which,  if  threatened,  precludes 
authorization  of  Mexican  workers,  should  be 
more  specific.  The  Secretary  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  establish  specific  criteria  for  judg¬ 
ing  adverse  effect  including  but  not  limited 
to:  (a)  Failure  of  wages  and  earnings  in  ac¬ 
tivities  and  areas  using  Mexicans  to  advance 
with  wage  increases  generally;  (b)  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Mexican  employment 
trends  and  wage  trends  in  areas  using  Mexi¬ 
can  workers;  (c)  differences  in  wage  and 
earning  levels  of  workers  on  farms  using 
Mexican  labor  compared  with  nonusers. 

E.  WAGES 

The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  es¬ 
tablish  wages  for  Mexicans  at  no  less  than 
the  prevailing  domestic  farm  rate  in  the  area 
or  in  the  closest  similar  area  for  like  work; 
and  no  less  than  a  rate  necessary  to  avoid 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  wage  rates. 

F.  GENERAL  RULE 

While  there  is  inherent  authority  to  issue 
implementing  regulations,  Public  Law  78 
should  be  amended  to  include  specifically  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law. 

G.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 

Although  many  of  the  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  resolved  only  by  changes  in 
Public  Law  78,  there  is  much  that  can  be 
done  through  administrative  procedures. 

1.  It  is  believed  that  additional  progress 
could  be  made  if  adequate  staff  resources 
were  available  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
make  the  fullest  use  of  the  authority  he 
does  have  to  evaluate  carefully  all  requests 
for  foreign  labor.  Emphasis  should  also  be 
given  to  developing  procedures  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  will  avoid,  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  adverse  effect  in  their  employ¬ 
ment. 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  many  facets  of  the 
Mexican  importation  program  have  been  de¬ 
centralized  and  that  other  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  administered  through  the  affiliat¬ 
ed  State  agencies  and  their  local  offices. 
While  this  undoubtedly  results  in  economies, 
there  is  also  a  serious  danger  that  local  pres¬ 
sures  and  considerations  may  distort  the  orig¬ 
inal  intent  of  the  program.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  sufficient  controls  and  checks 
be  developed  to  offset  this  possibility. 

3.  For  more  effective  administration  of  the 
compliance  aspects  of  the  importation  pro¬ 
gram,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  punitive  action  against  viola¬ 
tors  which  would  be  less  severe  than  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  of  Mexicans.  Failure  to 
provide  less  severe  penalties  often  results  in 
no  punitive  action  at  all. 


4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  tripartite 
advisory  committee  be  established  to  advise 
the  Secretary  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram.  The  committee  should  consist  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  management  and  labor  in 
equal  numbers  and  of  public  members. 

In  recommending  changes  in  Public  Law 
78,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
the  committee  is  mindful  that  these  pro¬ 
posed  changes  will  not,  of  themselves,  solve 
the  long  standing  and  complicated  manpower 
problems  of  American  agriculture  and  may 
not  substantially  improve  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  farm  labor. 
These  recommendations  should  therefore  be 
considered  minimal  in  nature. 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Garrett, 

Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins, 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Thye, 

Dr.  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid, 

Consultants  to  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  William  Mirengoff, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  any  defect  in 
this  law  can  be  charged  back  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  because  he  cannot  certi¬ 
fy  any  Mexican  worker  until  he  has 
found  that  no  domestic  labor  is  avilable 
to  do  the  work.  So  if  he  has  certified 
that  such  Mexican  labor  is  needed  in 
order  to  do  the  work,  the  fault  is  his. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
no  American  agricultural  labor  is  avail¬ 
able  if  the  wage  offered  to  be  paid  is 
35  cents  an  hour — which  the  record 
shows  is  the  amount  that  is  paid  in  Ar¬ 
kansas — and  the  same  is  true  when  any 
of  the  other  very  low  wages  are  offered; 
and  they  are  documented  on  page  8  of 
my  supplemental  views. 

If  people  are  to  insist  on  paying  wages 
this  low,  they  are  not  going  to  find 
Americans  able  to  work  at  such  low 
wages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  working 
conditions  are  improved  and  wages  are 
increased,  the  pool  of  persons  who  are 
willing  to  work  will  increase. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  last  year 
we  employed  more  than  1,000  Mexican 
nationals,  and  we  employ  many  others. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  wages  were  higher 
in  my  State,  many  American  farm¬ 
workers  would  be  willing  to  work. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  so  long  as  they  are 
drawing  as  much  in  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  or  relief  as  they  could  make 
while  working,  they  would  rather  do  that 
than  work  for  the  money. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  State  which 
has  the  most  braceros;  namely,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  think  California  is  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  California  and 
Texas. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  California  is  just  un¬ 
der  Texas.  According  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  average  rate  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  braceros  and  domestics 
is  $1.25  an  hour.  California  is  next  to 
the  top  State  in  the  use  of  braceros,  and 
it  now  pays  10  cents  higher  than  the 
minimum  wage.  So  it  is  not  a  question 
of  how  much  is  paid  to  those  persons; 
it  is  a  question  of  how  many  are  avail¬ 
able  to  work. 


North  Carolina  does  not  use  any 
braceros,  so  there  is  nothing  selfish  about 
this. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  cucumber 
growers  of  North  Carolina  manage  with¬ 
out  importing  workers. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  We  are  not  large  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cucumbers,  but  we  have  many 
small  cucumber  producers,  and  the  total 
amounts  to  a  fair-sized  production.  Do¬ 
mestic  workers  do  that  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  very  fairminded,  and 
he  is  an  expert  in  this  area. 

It  seems  to  me  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  trying  to  do  is  provide  a 
wage  standard  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  apply  which  is  a  little  higher; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  very  modest.  It  is 
still  the  fact  that  the  average  State  or 
national  wage  for  the  farmworker  is 
low.  This  is  not  a  prohibitive  level. 
This  is  the  level  that  would  be  preferred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  program?  Is  that  correct? 

MCr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Goldberg,  with  regard  to  standards  to 
be  applied  in  determining  what  the  wage 
rates  should  be.  He  said ; 

We  now  know,  however,  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wage  principle  applied  to  a  massive  for¬ 
eign  worker  program  tends  to  prevent  wages 
from  rising.  That  this  has  actually  oc¬ 
curred  over  the  last  8  years,  to  a  serious  ex¬ 
tent  in  many  areas,  is  now  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge. 

The  Secretary  continued ; 

In  areas  where  a  large  number  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  used,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
valid  method  for  determining  the  prevailing 
wage  required  to  be  paid  Mexicans  so  as  not 
to  reflect  merely  the  wage  received  by  those 
workers  from  year  to  year. 

Where  there  are  only  Mexicans,  or  a 
large  percentage  of  the  work  force  in 
similar  work  is  made  up  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  there  is  no  other  base  on  which 
to  determine  what  they  should  be  paid. 

I  continue  to  quote : 

The  Department  has  made  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  during  the  last  few  years  to  avoid  this. 
These  efforts  have  not  met  with  success. 
And  in  some  areas  the  employers  of  Mexican 
labor  have  initiated  wage  increases  designed 
to  overcome  adverse  effects  of  the  Mexican 
labor  importation.  Unfortunately,  these 
have  been  in  the  minority. 

In  numerous  other  areas  the  wage  rates 
in  the  specific  activities  in  which  Mexican 
workers  are  employed  have  remained  static 
or  even  declined.  To  illustrate,  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  were  employed  in  1951,  after  Public 
Law  78  was  enacted,  at  an  hourly  wage  of  50 
cents  per  hour  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  Ten  years  later,  in  1960, 
this  was  still  the  rate  normally  paid  braceros 
in  most  areas  in  these  States.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  of  course,  the  average  wage  rate  for  all 
hourly  paid  farmworkers  in  these  States  as 
well  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  in¬ 
creasing  significantly. 

Secretary  Goldberg  continued: 

The  availability  of  braceros  at  these  static 
rates  throughout  this  10-year  period  has 
tended  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  wage 
offered  U.S.  workers  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  areas  where  braceros  are  employed. 

Secretary  Goldberg  went  on  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  problem — which  I  think  is  of 
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concern  to  us — of  administrative  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  asked  that  we  clarify  and  es¬ 
tablish  workable  standards: 

In  far  too  many  areas  employers  have  not, 
since  the  inception  of  this  program,  volun¬ 
tarily  introduced  any  wage  increases  and 
have  vigorously  opposed  any  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
not  to  make  Mexican  workers  available  under 
circumstances  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  our 
own  agricultural  workers.  We  have  found 
ourselves  in  endless  litigation  challenging 
the  validity  of  the  Department’s  policy  and 
criteria  to  prevent  such  adverse  effect  even 
where  the  policies  of  the  Department  would 
require  the  payment  of  wages  which  would 
produce  minimum  earnings  of  50  cents  per 
hour. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience  and  in 
view  of  the  unrelenting  resistance  to  the 
Department’s  efforts  to  carry  out  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  Public  Law  78,  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  statutory  standards  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  irksome  friction  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  program;  and  which  has  in 
effect  tended  to  impair  the  safeguards  which 
the  law  purports  to  provide. 

To  this  end — 

The  Secretary  concludes — 
the  administration  recommends  an  amend¬ 
ment,  as  contained  in  S.  1945,  which  would 
require  employers  with  labor  shortages  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warrant  bringing  in  foreign  work¬ 
ers  to  offer  to  such  workers  wages  at  least 
equal  to  the  statewide  or  national  average 
rate  for  hourly  paid  farm  labor,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

This  is  essentially  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering,  though  I  have 
modified  it  to  read  90  percent  of  the 
statewide  or  national  average. 

We  have  gone  beyond  that  and  say, 
since  in  the  average  we  take  into  account 
the  higher  paid  farmworkers  and  the 
fact  that  Mexican  nationals  are  paid 
fringe  benefits — by  way  of  medical  aid, 
housing,  transportation  costs — 90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  average  paid  in  the  State  is 
a  wholly  fair  standard  to  apply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  given  to  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  on  June  13,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Secretary  Goldberg 
to  me  stating  his  position  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  letter  of  Secretary  Gold¬ 
berg  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Extension  of  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program, 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1961,  U.S.  Senate,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Agricultural  Research  and 

General  Legislation  of  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARTHUR-  J.  GOLDBERG,  SEC¬ 
RETARY  OF  LABOR 

Secretary  Goldberg.  Senator  Jordan  and 
Senator  Hart,  I  have  a  prepared  statement 
which  I  will  deviate  from,  so  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  offer  it  for  the  record.  I  will 
not  read  It  verbatim,  but  I  will  make  com¬ 
ments  about  it,  If  that  meets  with  your 
approval. 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary 
Goldberg  Is  as  follows: 

“I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  the  administration  and  to  ex¬ 
press  my  personal  views  on  legislation  which 


this  committee  is  considering  for  Improving 
the  Mexican  labor  program  and  for  Its  ex¬ 
tension  for  an  additional  2  years. 

“To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  position,  I  would  like  to  state  at 
the  outset  that  we  are  not  advocating  the 
termination  of  the  program.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  fully  mindful  of  the  uncertainty  of 
meeting  the  labor  requirements  at  this  time 
of  our  agricultural  producers  entirely  from 
our  own  labor  supply,  we  recommend  the  ex¬ 
tension  for  a  2-year  period  of  Public  Law  78 — 
the  law  which  provides  the  basic  authority 
for  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

“But  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  the 
administration  opposes  any  extension  of  this 
law  unless  it  Is  appropriately  amended  to 
provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers;  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  Jobs  from  an  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  work¬ 
ers  accustomed  to  work  for  wages  and  un¬ 
der  conditions  which  compared  with  ours 
are  substandard  and  which  we  have  long  rel¬ 
egated  to  the  past. 

“The  basic  question  is — do  we  not  have 
a  solemn  responsibility  to  our  own  workers 
to  provide  safeguards  against  the  adverse  im¬ 
pact  upon  their  wages,  working  conditions, 
and  employment  opportunities  that  must  in¬ 
evitably  flow  from  the  large  scale  use  of  for¬ 
eign  supplemental  labor. 

“There  are  two  bills  presently  before  this 
committee,  H.R.  2010  and  S.  1945. 

“H.R.  2010  would  merely  extend  Public 
Law  78  for  an  additional  2  years  without 
amendment.  S.  1945  would  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  2  years  but  with  basic  amendments 
to  protect  the  interests  of  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  The  amendments  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“1.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
limit  the  number  of  Mexican  nationals  that 
may  be  employed  by  any  one  employer  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  active  competi¬ 
tion  for  domestic  workers. 

“2.  Require  growers  to  offer  conditions  of 
employment  to  domestic  workers  comparable 
to  those  they  must  provide  Mexican  workers. 

“3.  Prohibit  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal 
work  or  in  work  involving  the  operation  of 
power-driven  machinery. 

“4.  Provide  that  employers  using  Mexican 
workers  must  pay  them  wages  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  statewide  or  national 
average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm  labor, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  maximum  in¬ 
crease  in  any  one  year  would  be  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  10  cents  per  hour. 

“The  administration  supports  S.  1945. 

“Programs  for  the  admission  of  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  have  been  with  us  for 
almost  20  years.  The  present  program  stems 
from  governmental  arrangements  concluded 
during  World  War  II.  At  no  time  during 
the  war  years  did  the  numbers  exceed  175,000 
in  any  one  year.  With  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  the  program  tapered  off  until  the 
Korean  emergency  again  created  manpower 
stringencies.  The  need  was  felt  for  an  or¬ 
derly  method  of  supplementing  available  do¬ 
mestic  workers,  and  in  1951  Public  Law  78 
was  enacted.  The  law,  implemented  by  an 
international  agreement  with  Mexico  in  the 
same  year,  has  been  extended,  with  minor 
amendments,  from  time  to  time  since  then. 

“Under  Public  Law  78  approximately  200,- 
000  Mexicans  were  brought  in  annually  be¬ 
tween  1951  and  1953.  From  that  time  it  in¬ 
creased  until  it  reached  a  peak  of  approxi¬ 
mately  445,000  in  1956.  In  1960  due  to  mech¬ 
anization  of  the  cotton  harvest  the  number 
decreased  to  about  315,000. 

“During  the  House  consideration  of  simi¬ 
lar  legislation  this  year,  considerable  argu¬ 
ment  was  advanced  designed  to  show  the 
need  for  a  continuation  of  the  program. 
Since  the  administration  is  not  opposing  an 
extension  of  an  improved  law,  such  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  relevant.  The  sole  question 


which  we  are  now  considering  is  what  terms 
and  conditions  are  necessary,  when  admit¬ 
ting  Mexican  workers,  to  avoid  undermining 
the  economic  conditions  of  our  domestic 
farmworkers. 

“Approximately  2,200,000  American  farm¬ 
workers  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
farm  employment  are  in  some  measure  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Mexican  labor  program.  But 
the  impact  of  mass  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  workers  falls  with  the  great¬ 
est  severity  upon  our  migrant  agricultural 
workers — the  segment  of  our  labor  force 
whose  shocking  living  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  have  increasingly  become  the  subject 
of  public  scrutiny  in  the  press,  over  the 
radio,  on  television,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

“The  majority  of  American  migrants,  mov¬ 
ing  in  vast  streams  out  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  each  spring,  exist  for  the  most 
part  in  a  shadowy  world  of  poverty,  privation, 
lack  of  opportunity  and  living  conditions 
intolerable  by  any  standards.  Each  year  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  American  farmworkers 
migrate  with  their  families  in  order  to  avoid 
either  unemployment  or  low  wages  at  home. 
All  too  frequently  they  are  quartered  in 
unsanitary  and  substandard  housing;  trans¬ 
ported  in  unsafe  buses  and  trucks  which 
has  subjected  them  to  a  high  incidence 
of  accidents  resulting  in  death  and  serious 
injury.  Because  they  are  constantly  on  the 
move,  their  children  are  denied  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  receive  a  minimal  education, 
while  restrictive  residence  requirements  deny 
them  public  health  and  welfare  services.  The 
conditions  of  these  families  are  an  affront 
to  American  concepts  of  human  dignity. 

“The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  the  migra¬ 
tory  labor  system  in  the  United  States  is 
based  on  underemployment,  unemployment, 
and  poverty.  This  is  not  a  small  problem. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  underemployment  alone  in  rural  areas 
of  our  Nation  is  the  equivalent  of  1,400,000 
fully  unemployed  people.  The  earnings  of 
agricultural  workers  average  barely  over 
$1,000  a  year. 

“Farmworkers  are  excluded  from  minimum 
wage,  unemployment  insurance,  almost  all 
workmen’s  compensation  legislation  and 
most  other  social  legislation.  In  addition, 
they  are  excluded  from  legislation  which 
protects  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargain  with  their  employers. 

“We,  as  a  Nation,  take  pride  in  our  con¬ 
cern  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual;  but 
the  apathy  that  has  been  demonstrated  to¬ 
ward  this  lingering  social  problem  seems  to 
us  to  be  an  abdication  of  our  responsibili¬ 
ties.  At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a 
a  bitter  struggle  to  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world  this  social 
and  economic  blight  at  home  has  become 
a  matter  of  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States. 

“The  emphasis  in  our  foreign  aid  policy 
is  reflecting  a  greater  concern  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  accenting 
the  need  for  improving  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  these  poverty  ridden  people.  While 
we  have  necessarily  expended  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  effort,  we  must 
equally  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities 
toward  our  own  agricultural  workers  who, 
in  our  midst  live  in  poverty  and  degradation. 
The  conditions  under  which  these  men  and 
women  live  and  work  is  contrary  to  our 
democratic  institutions  and  ideals.  In  the 
interest  of  simple  humanity  we  should  not 
tolerate  these  conditions. 

“The  present  administration  is  firmly  of 
the  view  that  the  time  for  studying  the 
migrants’  problem  is  past;  the  time  for 
remedial  action  is  long  overdue.  This 
blemish  in  our  social  order  must  be  eradi¬ 
cated.  While  some  progress  has  been  made 
it  is  not  nearly  enough. 

“For  its  part,  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
now  considering  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
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ing  and  extending  existing  programs  for 
farmworkers  in  order  to  assure  greater  con¬ 
tinuity  in  employment  and  higher  earnings. 

“To  me  it  appears  highly  inconsistent, 
however,  to  attempt  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
migrant  workers  through  the  series  of  bills 
which  the  Congress  is  now  considering  while 
requiring  these  workers  to  complete,  with¬ 
out  adequate  legal  protections  to  safeguard 
their  interests,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  foreign  workers. 

"The  nature  and  size  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  substantially  interfere  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  the  labor  market.  The  inexorable 
result  is  to  stabilize  or  depress  the  wages  of 
our  own  farmworkers  in  areas  where  Mexican 
braceros  are  employed.  My  concern  over 
this  problem  was  shared  by  my  predecessor 
in  office,  the  distinguished  James  P.  Mitchell. 
It  has  been  highlighted  in  a  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  consultants  who  were 
appointed  by  Secretary  Mitchell  to  study  the 
matter. 

"Although  we  are  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Mexican  labor  program  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  domestic  farmwork¬ 
ers,  we  are  in  no  way  critical  of  the  Mexican 
workers  as  individuals.  We  value  them 
highly  as  respected  neighbors.  They  have 
proved  to  be  dependable  and  competent 
workers  and  have  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  Nation’s  agricultural  production. 

“To  meet  these  problems,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  recommends  the  enactment  of  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy’s  bill,  S.  1945.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  Mexican  labor 
program  remains  a  truly  supplemental  labor 
program  rather  than  a  program  to  substitute 
Mexican  workers  for  U.S.  workers. 

"We  have  been  urged  by  many  groups  and 
individuals  to  oppose  any  extension  of  Public 
Law  78.  This  position,  we  believe  is  too 
extreme.  The  administration’s  proposals 
would  extend  the  program  for  2  years  with 
reasonable  and  moderate  amendment. 

“First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be 
provided  with  authority,  in  connection  with 
his  certifications  under  section  503,  to  limit 
the  number  of  foreign  workers  who  may  be 
employed  by  any  employer  to  the  extent  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  active  competition  among 
farmers  for  the  services  of  U.S.  farmworkers. 

“As  I  indicated  above,  we  find  that  because 
of  the  Mexican  labor  program,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  deterioration  of  employer 
recruitment  programs  and  of  the  labor  rela¬ 
tions  practices  designed  to  maintain  a  sta¬ 
ble  and  productive  work  force.  The  results 
are  that  employers  of  Mexican  workers  fre¬ 
quently  pay  lower  wages  to  domestic  work¬ 
ers  than  the  employers  in  the  same  activity 
and  area  who  depend  upon  U.S.  agricultural 
workers.  They  are  under  no  real  compulsion 
to  attract  additional  U.S.  farmworkers,  with 
results  that  are  clearly  adverse  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  own  farmworkers. 

“The  most  tangible  result  of  the  ready 
supply  of  Mexican  workers  is  its  depressing 
effect  upon  wages.  The  failure  to  make  the 
special  effort  to  offer  other  working  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  sat¬ 
isfied  work  force,  however,  may  be  even  more 
detrimental  to  U.S.  farmworkers  and  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  in  the  failure  to  obtain  them. 

“All  efforts  to  protect  our  farmworkers 
from  these  effects  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  meaningful  manner  heretofore 
have  been  unsuccessful.  Clearly,  employer 
responsibility  to  recruit  and  retain  U.S. 
farmworkers  is  required  in  the  law.  The 
incentive  for  employers  of  Mexican  workers 
to  do  a  better  job  of  domestic  recruitment 
and  labor  relations  will  be  increased  under 
this  amendment.  Where  necessary,  each 
employer  of  Mexican  workers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  a  fair,  specified  propor¬ 
tion  of  domestic  agricultural  workers  in  his 
work  force. 

"In  this  connection,  I  am  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed  by  allegations  that  our  domestic 


workers  are  an  unstable  and  unreliable 
source  of  labor;  that  employers  experience, 
notwithstanding  their  best  recruitment  ef¬ 
forts,  large  turnover  in  their  domestic  labor 
force.  In  my  judgment  this  is  a  most  unjust 
characterization  of  our  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  force. 

“Thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  depend  exclusively  upon  domestic 
agricultural  labor  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  their  crops.  It  is  evident  that  when 
dealing  with  a  large  number  of  domestic 
workers  or  foreign  workers  there  will  be 
those  in  both  categories  who  will  not  fulfill 
their  obligations.  In  varying  degrees,  some 
Mexican  workers  have  failed  to  complete 
their  contracts  without  justifiable  reasons. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  approximately 
500,000  domestic  migrant  workers  year  by 
year  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  these 
people  would  be  willing  to  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  the  privations  and  hardships  under 
which  they  live  and  travel  if  they  were  not 
sincerely  and  genuinely  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  remunerative  employment.  We  should 
also  take  note  that  to  a  great  extent  they 
move  from  the  low  wage  areas  to  seek  better 
employment  opportunities. 

“My  experience  convinces  me  that  the 
stability  of  a  work  force  is  directly  related 
to  the  efforts  and  interests  of  the  employer 
in  providing  the  worker  with  satisfactory 
employment.  A  dependable  work  force  is 
obtained  not  alone  by  the  payment  of  trans¬ 
portation.  While  this  may  be  a  significant 
factor  in  obtaining  the  workers  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  a  worker  is  satisfied  with 
his  employment  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  day-to-day  treatment  accorded  him  by 
his  employer;  it  depends  upon  the  interest 
the  employer  manifests  in  his  welfare;  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions,  the  housing  provided  him  and  a  variety 
of  other  factors  which  employers  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  recruit  and  retain  workers  have 
learned  are  important  in  assuring  themselves 
of  a  competent  and  dependable  work  force. 

“I  would  like  to  point  out  that  generally 
where  decent  wages  and  working  conditions 
are  offered,  domestic  labor  is  available.  It  is 
available,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  where  wages  are  $1.25  an  hour,  as 
compared  to  50  cents  an  hour  in  other  areas 
and,  where  growers  participate  in  an  annual 
worker  plan,  and  sometimes  advance  trans¬ 
portation  costs  to  American  migrants.  It  is 
available  in  the  State  of  Oregon  where  the 
State  legislature  has  enacted  legislation  im¬ 
proving  conditions  for  American  farm¬ 
workers.  It  is  available  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  American  workers  can  earn  as 
much  as  $1.50  an  hour  on  some  tree  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  expect  to  at¬ 
tract  domestic  workers  to  areas  which  pay 
less  than  50  cents  per  hour. 

“I  have  also  heard  from  time  to  time  the 
complaint  that  domestic  workers  will  not 
accept  certain  agricultural  employment,  such 
as  ‘stoop  labor,’  regardless  of  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  offered.  This  contention 
does  not  square  with  the  facts.  Good  cases 
in  point  are  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  program,  these  States  used  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  Mexican  workers.  The 
employers  in  these  States,  however,  decided 
that  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  local 
economy  to  utilize  domestic  agricultural 
workers  and  are  no  longer  employing  Mexi¬ 
can  labor.  In  these  States,  as  in  many  other 
States,  domestic  agricultural  workers  are 
performing  ‘stoop  labor.”  For  example, 
More  foreign  workers  are  used  in  the  cotton 
harvest  than  in  any  other  crop.  In  this 
activity  which  involves  exclusively  ‘stoop 
labor’  four-fifths  of  the  entire  labor  force 
is  comprised  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers. 

“Approximately  64  percent  (70,000)  of  all 
the  workers  employed  at  the  peak  of  the 


tomato  harvest,  the  second  largest  crop  in 
which  foreign  workers  are  used,  are  domestic 
agricultural  workers.  Approximately  39,000 
Mexicans  are  used  in  this  activity  at  peak, 
almost  all  in  the  State  of  California. 

“Even  in  Texas,  California,  Arkansas,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  New  Mexico,  the  five  States  using 
the  greatest  number  of  Mexican  workers,  the 
majority  of  the  total  hired  agricultural  labor 
force  during  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
States,  in  the  same  areas  and  in  the  same 
activities,  are  domestic  workers. 

"The  theory  that  domestic  agricultural 
workers  will  not  accept  work  which  is  un¬ 
pleasant  or  undesirable  is  not  supported  by 
the  facts.  Innumerable  American  workers 
are  employed  in  a  variety  of  difficult  and 
unpleasant  jobs,  such  as  mining,  operation  of 
garbage  trucks,  sewer  maintenance,  cesspool 
workers,  sand  hogs,  boiler  stokers,  blast 
furnace  workers,  and  others. 

“It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  allegations 
that  domestic  workers  will  not  accept  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  Mexicans  are 
used  is  without  foundation. 

“For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  believe 
that  the  administration’s  proposal  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  limit  the  number 
of  Mexican  workers  employed  in  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  stimulate  more  vigor¬ 
ous  recruitment  programs  to  the  end  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  utilization  of  the 
domestic  labor  force. 

"The  second  substantive  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  in  S.  1945  would  make  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  available  only  to  employers  who  have 
made  reasonable  efforts  to  attract  domestic 
workers  at  terms  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  reasonably  comparable  to  those  offered 
to  foreign  workers. 

“Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify,  before  foreign  workers  may  be 
made  available,  that  domestic  workers  have 
been  offered  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work  comparable  to  those  offered  to  Mexican 
workers.  No  provision  is  made  for  offering 
to  domestic  workers  the  other  material  ben¬ 
efits  which,  under  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree¬ 
ment,  are  provided  the  Mexican  workers. 
These  include  workmen’s  compensation  or 
occupational  insurance  coverage  for  the 
Mexican  farmworkers,  as  well  as  free  trans¬ 
portation,  free  housing,  subsistence  when 
work  is  not  available,  written  contracts,  and 
work  guarantees. 

“S.  1945  would  condition  the  availability  of 
the  Mexican  workers  to  any  employer  on  the 
employer’s  offer  to  domestic  farmworkers, 
not  only  of  comparable  wages  and  standard 
hours  of  work,  but  also  of  other  comparable 
benefits. 

“The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
available  job  offers  would  be  made  more 
attractive  for  domestic  workers  at  costs  for 
such  benefits  generally  the  same  as  those 
the  employer  now  incurs  when  he  obtains 
Mexicans.  It  would  also  remove  the  anomaly 
and  injustice  that  has  done  so  much  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  against  Public  Law 
78,  its  maintenance  of  higher  labor  standards 
for  foreign  workers  than  those  accorded  our 
own  workers. 

"The  amendment  does  not  require  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
offered  as  are  extended  to  Mexicans.  It  is 
contemplated  that  appropriate  recognition 
would  be  given  to  the  differences  between 
the  situation  of  the  domestic  workers  and 
the  foreign  workers. 

“For  example,  for  local  workers  who  have 
their  own  homes  in  the  area  of  employment, 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  require  the 
employer  to  offer  free  housing.  Local  work¬ 
ers  would  be  reimbursed  with  monetary 
allowances  in  lieu  of  housing  and  of  daily 
transportation  to  the  job  when  these  ben¬ 
efits  are  not  provided.  The  requirements 
that  local  workers  be  offered  a  written  con¬ 
tract,  the  three-quarter  guarantee  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  subsistence  payments  would 
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be  waived  in  instances  where  they  are  clearly 
inappropriate. 

"The  principal  impact  of  certain  features 
of  the  amendment  relates  thus  to  recruit¬ 
ment  of  nonlocal  workers.  Those  assurances 
should  make  acceptance  of  out-of-area  sea¬ 
sonal  farm  employment  a  feasible  choice  for 
many  more  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

“The  provision  of  comparable  benefits  to 
domestic  migrants  poses  some  special  prob¬ 
lems  as  it  relates  to  housing.  The  obligation 
to  provide  free  housing,  as  is  provided  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals,  should  not  be  expanded,  on  a 
mandatory  basis,  to  the  free  provision  of 
family  housing  for  dependents  not  part  of 
the  work  force.  Here  again  a  monetary 
allowance  of  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  housing  a  single  worker  can  be  provided. 

“We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  complaint 
filed  by  some  employers  of  unsatisfactory 
results  from  their  recruitment  of  distant 
workers.  Cases  have  been  cited  in  which 
workers  transported  at  the  employer’s  cost 
have  not  completed  the  work  required  for 
the  harvest.  Here  I  would  like  to  advert  to 
my  previous  observation  that  generally  the 
dependability  of  a  work  force  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  treatment  accorded  the 
workers  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment.  For  example,  a  study 
made  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1958  dis¬ 
closed  that  approximately  100  crew  leaders 
with  3,600  workers  were  recruited  in  Texas 
through  the  annual  worker  plan,  directed 
and  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
for  employment  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Farmers  in  the  State  of  Washington  ad¬ 
vanced  more  than  $110,000  to  those  crew 
leaders  by  sending  cashiers'  checks  or  West¬ 
ern  Union  money  orders  to  them  in  care  of 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission’s  local 
officers.  All  but  two  of  these  crew  leaders 
reported  for  work  with  crews  and  proved 
eminently  satisfactory — the  total  loss  $250. 
This  is  only  one  illustration  which,  I  am 
sure,  can  be  duplicated  throughout  the 
country. 

“While  the  experience  of  many  other  em¬ 
ployers  who  provide  transportation  to  work¬ 
ers  has  been  gratifying,  the  Department 
recognizes  that  many  employers  are  honestly 
and  legitimately  concerned  with  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  involved.  Accordingly,  we  propose  to 
provide  that  the  employer  who  chooses  may, 
in  lieu  of  providing  transportation  in  ad¬ 
vance,  agree  rather  to  reimburse  workers  for 
their  transportation  costs,  after  the  fact, 
in  proportion  of  the  agreed  contract  which 
the  worker  fulfills.  However,  this  should 
not  permit  practices  that  are  less  liberal 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  area.  This  will, 
I  believe,  remove  any  reasonable  objection 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  paying  for  do¬ 
mestic  workers,  as  they  do  for  Mexican 
workers,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
job  and  of  their  return  home  on  completion 
of  the  contract. 

“Fear  has  been  expressed  by  some  that  the 
Department  of  Labor,  in  proposing  that  do¬ 
mestic  farmworkers  be  afforded  terms  and 
conditions  reasonably  comparable  to  those 
provided  Mexican  workers,  is  seeking  broad 
discretionary  power  which  might  be  exercised 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  area  of  un¬ 
certainty  seems  to  be  centered  around  a 
method  of  converting  transportation  and 
housing  allowances  in  cash  payments. 

“I  find  it  rather  strange  that  this  same 
fear  has  not  been  manifested  in  connection 
with  a  present  provision  of  Public  Law  78. 
Under  that  provision,  in  any  case  in  which  a 
Mexican  worker  is  not  returned  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  center,  the  employer  is  required  to  pay 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  equivalent  to  the  normal  cost 
to  the  employer  of  returning  other  workers 
to  the  reception  center.  The  administration 
of  this  provision  involves  the  exercise  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Department. 
Although  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  by  the  growers  to  the  United  States  on 


the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  there  has  been  no  accusation 
of  any  arbitrary  or  capricious  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Department.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Department  on  its  own  initiative  in 
1954  proposed  and  obtained  an  amendment 
which  provided  authority  to  relieve  em¬ 
ployers  of  double  assessments  which  were 
required  in  some  cases  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

“In  the  light  of  this  experience,  fear  of 
arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  certainly  not  well  founded.  Far 
from  granting  new  undefined  authority  to 
the  Secretary,  of  the  ‘comparable  terms  and 
conditions’  principle  is  specific  and  limited. 
The  terms  and  conditions  provided  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  spelled  out  in  considerable  detail 
in  the  agreement  with  Mexico.  These  would 
provide  a  specific  outer  limit  upon  what  the 
employer  would  be  required  to  offer  to  do¬ 
mestic  workers.  To  me,  it  is  indeed, 
anomalous  that  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  presents  himself  for  employment 
in  this  country  can  under  the  law  be  told 
that  foreign  workers  are  entitled  to  greater 
benefits  when  employed  in  the  United  States 
than  he  can  obtain.  U.S.  citizenship  thus 
becomes  a  liability  in  the  United  States. 

“We  also  recommend  an  amendment  con¬ 
tained  in  S.  1945  to  prohibit  generally  the 
employment  of  Mexican  workers  admitted 
under  Public  Law  78  in  other  than  tempo¬ 
rary  or  seasonal  work  or  in  work  involving 
the  operation  of  power-driven  machinery. 
The  Secretary  could  grant  temporary  excep¬ 
tions  where  he  believes  this  necessary  to 
prevent  undue  hardship.  He  would  use  this 
authority  to  permit  gradual  adjustment 
where  farmers  are  now  dependent  upon  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  for  year-round  or  machine  jobs. 

“Although  we  believe  that  the  Mexican 
labor  program  when  initially  enacted  was 
viewed  as  a  means  of  meeting  seasonal  short¬ 
ages  of  unskilled  field  hands,  this  purpose 
was  not  specified  in  the  law.  Consequently, 
we  now  have  substantial  numbers  of  braceros 
employed  on  mechanical  equipment  and  ad¬ 
ditional  thousands  in  year-round  jobs.  In 
view  of  the  substantial  underemployment 
and  unemployment  characteristics  of  our 
own  farm  work  force,  the  alleged  shortage 
of  U.S.  workers  for  skilled  and  year-round 
jobs  are  believed  to  reflect  problems  of  wage 
levels  and  employee  relations  rather  than 
true  shortage  of  labor.  We  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  so  conclude,  leaving  the 
Secretary  with  discretion  only  to  grant  tem¬ 
porary  exceptions  in  specific  hardship  cases. 
We  are  not  now  even  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  stoop  labor  but  of  employing  braceros 
to  operate  costly  machinery  and  in  year- 
round  occupations.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  domestic  workers  will 
accept  such  employment  provided  that  the 
wages  and  conditions  of  work  are  reasonable. 
Whenever  there  is  a  need  for  additional  work¬ 
ers  for  year-round  employment  which  can¬ 
not  be  met  from  our  domestic  labor  force, 
they  should  be  admitted  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  which  deals  with  the  permanent  admis¬ 
sion  of  workers  for  employment  in  the  United 
States. 

“The  administration’s  recommendations 
for  legislation  extending  the  Mexican  labor 
program,  as  contained  in  S.  1945,  would  also 
enact  into  law  a  definite  policy  with  respect 
to  wages  of  Mexican  workers  that  must  be 
offered  and  paid  by  employers  seeking  au¬ 
thorization  to  employ  such  workers. 

“The  prevailing  wage  principle  that  has 
been  our  basic  guide  in  this  matter  is  a  prop¬ 
er  protection  for  Mexican  workers  and  must 
continue  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  We 
now  know,  however,  that  the  prevailing  wage 
principle  applied  to  a  massive  foreign  work¬ 
er  program  tends  to  prevent  wages  from 
rising.  That  this  has  actually  occurred  over 
the  last  8  years,  to  serious  extent  in  many 


areas,  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“In  areas  where  a  large  number  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  used,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
valid  method  for  determining  the  prevailing 
wage  required  to  be  paid  Mexicans  so  as  not 
to  reflect  merely  the  wage  received  by  those 
workers  from  year  to  year. 

“The  Department  has  made  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  during  the  last  few  years  to  avoid  this. 
These  efforts  have  not  met  with  success. 
And  in  some  areas  the  employers  of  Mexican 
labor  have  initiated  wage  increases  designed 
to  overcome  adverse  effects  of  the  Mexican 
labor  importation.  Unfortunately,  these 
have  been  in  the  minority. 

“In  numerous  other  areas  the  wage  rates 
in  the  specific  activities  in  which  Mexican 
workers  are  employed  have  remained  static 
or  even  declined.  To  illustrate,  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  were  employed  in  1951,  after  Public 
Law  78  was  enacted,  at  an  hourly  wage  of 
50  cents  per  hour  in  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1960,  this  was  still  the  rate  normally  paid 
braceros  in  most  areas  in  these  States.  In 
the  meantime,  of  course,  the  average  wage 
rate  for  all  hourly  paid  farmworkers  in  these 
States  as  well  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
was  increasing  significantly. 

“The  availability  of  braceros  at  these  static 
rates  throughout  this  10-year  period  has 
tended  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  wage  of¬ 
fered  U.S.  workers  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  areas  where  braceros  are  employed. 

“To  these  illustrations  of  static  wages  in 
the  presence  of  substantial  Mexican  employ¬ 
ment  can  be  added  many  others.  Of  the  123 
wage  surveys  made  in  1960  in  specific  areas 
and  activities  employing  Mexican  workers, 
it  was  found  that  the  wage  prevailing  among 
U.S.  workers  had  remained  static  from  the 
previous  year  in  67  percent  of  the  cases.  It 
had  actually  declined  in  15  percent.  In  the 
face  of  generally  rising  farm  wages,  this 
tendency  to  remain  stable  or  decline  where 
Mexican  workers  are  employed  is,  in  my  view, 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  a  central  problem  in  the  way 
the  Mexican  program  operates  today,  and 
the  reason  why  we  urgently  need  correc¬ 
tive  guidelines  of  the  type  proposed  in  S. 
1945. 

“In  far  too  many  areas  employers  have 
not,  since  the  inception  of  this  program, 
voluntarily  introduced  any  wage  increases 
and  have  vigorously  opposed  any  efforts  of 
the  Department  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
not  to  make  Mexican  workers  available  un¬ 
der  circumstances  which  would  adversely  af¬ 
fect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
our  own  agricultural  workers.  We  have 
found  ourselves  in  endless  litigation  chal¬ 
lenging  the  validity  of  the  Department’s 
policy  and  criteria  to  prevent  such  adverse 
effect  even  where  the  policies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  require  the  payment  of  wages 
which  would  produce  minimum  earnings  of 
50  cents  per  hour. 

“In  light  of  this  experience  and  in  view  of 
the  unrelenting  resistance  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  Public  Law  78,  we  have  concluded  that 
statutory  standards  should  be  prescribed  by 
the  Congress  to  avoid  the  continuous  and 
irksome  friction  that  has  characterized  the 
program;  and  which  has  in  effect  tended  to 
impair  the  safeguards  which  the  law  pur¬ 
ports  to  provide. 

"To  this  end,  the  administration  recom¬ 
mends  an  amendment,  as  contained  in  S. 
1945,  which  would  require  employers  with 
labor  shortages  sufficient  to  warrant  bringing 
in  foreign  workers  to  offer  to  such  workers 
wages  at  least  equal  to  the  statewide  or 
national  average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm 
labor,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  This  would 
be  applicable  only  to  those  employers  who 
are  seeking  to  obtain  Mexican  workers. 
Where  employers  requesting  Mexican  work- 
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ers  are  not  offering  at  least  this  much,  they 
would  be  expected  to  bring  their  wage  offers 
up  to  this  level.  In  no  case  would  employ¬ 
ers  be  required  to  increase  their  wages  by 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  10  cents  per 
hour  in  any  1  year.  We  believe  that  this 
formula  will  prevent  the  stagnation  and/or 
depression  of  farm  wages  in  some  areas 
where  large  numbers  of  braceros  are  em¬ 
ployed;  it  would  simply  cause  wages  in  these 
activities  to  keep  pace  with  farm  wages  gen¬ 
erally.  No  employer  willing  to  offer  average 
wages  would  be  deprived  of  needed  braceros 
by  this  amendment. 

“We  are  of  the  view  that  we  presently 
have  the  authority  under  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  to  require  this;  that  the  adoption  of 
this  formula  by  the  Department  would  be 
a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor’s  statutory  responsibility  under  title  V 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
78)  not  to  make  Mexican  workers  available 
unless  he  can  certify  that  their  employment 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  domestic  workers  similarly 
employed.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  and 
appropriate  standard  by  which  to  test  such 
adverse  effect. 

“The  simple  fact  is  that  whenever  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  has  adopted  any  measure 
to  give  meaning  and  effect  to  this  statutory 
requirement,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  been ,  vigorously  contested,  in 
and  out  of  court.  In  fact  in  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  cases  in  which  such  restraining 
orders  have  been  issued,  even  though  set 
aside  at  a  later  date,  it  has  been  due  only 
to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
withholding  their  nationals  that  the  adverse 
effect  has  not  been  greater.  Because  we  have 
been  subjected  to  restraining  orders  and  to 
other  litigation  that  vitiates  that  authority, 
we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  actions  through  a  specific  legislative 
standard. 

“This  is  not,  I  believe,  contrary  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  in  December  1960  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  favoring 
extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
This  resolution  read,  in  pertinent  part: 

“  ‘We  favor  the  establishment  of  statutory 
standards  for  the  exercise  of  the  broad  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  now  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  We  strongly  oppose  the 
delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  discretionary 
authority  even  broader  than  he  now  has.’ 

“I  am  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  dilemma 
in  which  the  Department  finds  itself.  On 
the  one  hand,  when  it  endeavors  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  to  give  effect  to  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  law,  its  authority  to  adopt 
such  standards  is  forthwith  challenged  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
attempting  to  usurp  congressional  preroga¬ 
tives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  groups 
are  here  opposing  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  avoid  such  problems  in 
the  future  by  requesting  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  statutory  standards  and 
remove  any  further  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  standards  are  within  the  congres¬ 
sional  contemplation. 

“During  the  House  debates  on  H.R.  2010 
and  the  amendments  introduced  similar  to 
those  contained  in  S.  1945,  it  was  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  Department  of  Labor  already 
has  authority  under  present  law  to  put 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  We  do  not  concur  in  this 
conclusion,  at  least  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  amendments.  To  the  extent  that  such 
authority  presently  exists,  the  purpose  in 
requesting  statutory  guidelines  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  further  question  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  action  taken  by  the  Department  to 
protect  the  interests  of  our  domestic  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  within  the  contemplation  of 
Public  Law  78. 


“To  meet  these  problems  adequately,  the 
administration  recommends  that  if  Public 
Law  78  is  to  be  extended  for  2  years,  it 
should  be  amended  as  provided  in  S.  1945. 

"In  closing  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
there  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  of 
underemployed  and  unemployed  farmwork¬ 
ers;  that  these  workers  and  their  families 
live  and  work  under  conditions  which  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  continue  to  ig¬ 
nore.  We  have  an  obligation  to  these  work¬ 
ers  to  extend  every  effort  not  to  aggravate 
an  already  intolerable  situation  by  placing 
them  in  competition  with  foreign  workers 
without  safeguarding  them  against  the  im¬ 
pact  of  this  vast  foreign  supplemental  labor 
supply. 

“The  time  has  come  for  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  time  that 
we  cease  finding  reasons  why  we  cannot 
utilize  more  fully  our  own  labor  resources. 
It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  developing  affirmative  programs  which 
will  bring  dignity,  social  and  economic  well¬ 
being  to  our  own  underprivileged  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  force.” 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  August  8, 1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

V.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  draft  bill,  H.R.  2010,  approved 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program,  Public  Law  78.  Al¬ 
though  this  measure  would  make  some  minor 
improvements  over  the  present  law,  it  falls 
far  short  of  providing  the  needed  reforms 
which  the  administration  had  sought  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  our  citizen  farmworkers. 

The  committee  bill  includes  two  amend¬ 
ments  from  among  those  recommended  by 
the  administration.  One  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexican  braceros  in  jobs  involv¬ 
ing  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  power- 
driven  machinery.  The  other  prohibits  the 
employment  of  braceros  in  year-round  oc¬ 
cupations.  In  addition,  the  committee  bill 
includes  an  amendment  with  respect  to 
working  conditions  offered  to  U.S.  workers. 
The  meaning  of  this  term  is  so  circum¬ 
scribed  by  language  in  the  report  as  to 
have  no  practical  value.  The  problems  do 
not  lie  in  the  limited  area  to  which  this 
amendment  is  directed. 

Finally,  the  committee’s  bill  includes  a  new 
provision,  section  505,  the  purport  of  which 
is  that  both  domestic  and  foreign  workers 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  wage  pre¬ 
vailing  for  similar  work  in  the  area.  Al¬ 
though  the  prevailing  wage  principle  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  part  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Mexico,  it  has  never  before  been 
stated  in  Public  Law  78,  and  its  inclusion 
now  appears  to  have  no  practical  value.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  amendment  fails  to  corrrect 
the  important  wage  problems  which,  uncor¬ 
rected,  threaten  to  make  this  program  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  public  interest.  I  refer  here 
to  Public  Law  78’s  serious  adverse  effect  upon 
the  wages  of  U.S.  farmworkers  and  to  its 
effect  in  some  areas  of  enabling  employers 
to  pay  U.S.  workers  less  than  they  pay  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  doing  the  same  work. 

The  committee  bill  did  not  incorporate  any 
of  the  most  important  amendments  which 
the  administration  had  requested,  and  which 
were  before  the  committee  in  the  form  of 
S.  1945,  which  you  introduced.  Among  the 
omissions  are: 

1.  Limitation  of  eligibility  to  employ 
braceros  to  growers  who  will  pay  Mexican 
nationals  at  least  average  farm  wages,  the 
average  for  the  State  or  for  the  Nation, 
whichever  is  lower. 
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2.  Limitation  of  eligibility  to  employ 
Mexican  workers  to  growers  who  offer  and 
actually  provide  benefits  and  conditions  of 
employment  to  U.S.  farmworkers  com¬ 
parable  to  those  they  are  required  by  law 
to  provide  to  Mexicans.  (This  includes  work 
guarantees,  insurance,  and  free  housing  and 
transportation,  as  well  as  wages.) 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  reaches  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  which  stem  from  the  large-scale  use  of 
Mexican  workers,  that  is,  the  adverse  impact 
that  their  employment  has  on  the  wages, 
conditions  of  employment,  and  employment 
opportunities  of  our  own  workers.  The 
committee’s  failure  to  accept  your  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  require  growers  using 
Mexican  labor  to  pay  them  the  average  farm 
wage  of  their  particular  state  or  of  the 
Nation,  whichever  is  lower,  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  This  provision  is  the  keystone 
of  the  administration’s  reform  requests.  As 
you  know,  the  effect  of  the  Mexican  program 
in  many  areas  has  been  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  the  wages  offered  to  U.S.  workers,  at 
the  wage  level  at  which  Mexican  workers 
are  made  available.  Where  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  workers  (Mexicans)  are  available  at 
50  cents  per  hour,  for  instance,  employers 
do  not  voluntarily  offer  to  pay  higher  wages. 
The  consequence  of  this  system  1s  that  it 
has  established  a  wage  ceiling  for  U.S.  work¬ 
ers  often  at  only  50  cents  per  hour.  In  many 
areas  using  a  significant  number  of  Mexican 
workers  this  wage  ceiling  has  remained 
frozen  at  this  level  for  10  years,  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Mexican  labor  program.  This 
is  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  present  Mex¬ 
ican  labor  program  and  the  committee  bill, 
H.R.  2010,  does  nothing  to  correct  it. 

I  have  every  confidence  that,  once  this  is 
understood,  the  Senate  will  vote  to  remove 
this  wage  ceiling.  This  can  be  accomplished 
simply  by  adoption  of  your  wage  amend¬ 
ment.  What  is  involved  here  is  not,  as  has 
been  erroneously  stated,  the  enactment  of  a 
minimum  wage  floor;  it  is  rather  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  wage  ceiling  imposed  by  Public  Law 
78  upon  many  of  our  lowest-paid  workers. 
None  of  the  Administration  proposals  em¬ 
bodied  in  your  bill  was  designed  to  or  in  fact 
would  establish  a  minimum  wage  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  sole  impact  of  your  wage  amendment 
is  upon  those  farm  employers  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  special  privilege  of 
bringing  in  an  ample  supply  of  foreign  labor 
under  contract.  To  these  growers  this 
amendment  would  say  merely  that  this  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  is  conditioned  upon  your  pay¬ 
ing  at  least  average  wages  to  the  workers 
thus  recruited.  No  employer  willing  to  pay 
average  wages  would  be  deprived  of  foreign 
labor  by  this  amendment. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit 
to  add  the  remaining  amendments  of  S.  1945 
and,  in  particular,  the  average  wage  amend¬ 
ment  during  its  consideration  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  one  of  the  most  shocking  economic 
statistics  I  have  seen — and  it  should 
be  made  available  to  everybody  in 
America — is  the  average  farm  wage.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  average  wage 
in  a  factory,  an  automobile  plant,  or  a 
steel  mill,  but  the  average  farm  wage, 
which  is  very  low.  In  virtually  every 
State  it  is  less  than  $1  an  hour.  In 
many  States  it  is  far  less  than  that. 

We  are  not  asking  in  the  McCarthy 
amendment  for  a  high  standard;  we  are 
talking  about  a  wage  which  is  barely 
enough  to  eke  out  an  existence  on. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota,  on  the  question  of 
consultation  with  State  authorities  in 
this  kind  of  situation,  we  must  recognize 
that,  while  we  have  great  faith  in  the 
Governors  of  our  States,  and  they  are 
wonderful  men,  they  have  an  obligation 
to  the  producers  in  their  States,  and  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  protect,  by  and 
large,  are  not  people  who  are  citizens  of 
those  States.  They  are  migratory  work¬ 
ers.  By  definition,  they  do  not  live  in 
the  States  where  they  work.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  do.  They  do  not  have  a  vote 
or  any  political  influence  in  the  State. 
They  do  not  have  an  assemblyman  or 
State  senators  or  State  representation 
at  all.  They  do  not  have  any  kind  of 
local  representation.  The  Governor  is 
not  their  Governor.  They  cannot  vote 
for  him. 

That  is  why  reliance  on  local  officials 
has  broken  down,  and  why  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  the  Congress  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  act  the  conscience  of  the 
country,  and  look  out  for  the  welfare  of 
all  of  our  citizens,  whether  they  are  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  or  domiciled  in  the  area 
where  they  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
to  have  the  supplemental  views  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  starting  on 
page  7  and  continuing  to  the  top  on 
page  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supplemental  Views 

H.R.  2010  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  does  improve  Public  Law 


78  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  Mexcian  na¬ 
tionals  for  employment  In  other  than  tem¬ 
porary  or  seasonal  occupations  or  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  power-driven  machinery  except  in  thos* 
cases  in  which  prohibition  would  cause  un¬ 
due  hardship. 

Although  these  amendments  improve  the 
basic  law,  they  will  do  little  toward  solving 
the  economic,  social,  and  moral  problems 
raised  by  the  operation  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program. 

Migratory  workers  are  among  the  most 
neglected  and  underprivileged  groups  in  the 
American  economy.  Their  wages  are  low, 
they  suffer  much  from  unemployment,  they 
are  not  covered  by  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  laws  or  by  minimum  wage  laws,  and 
they  are  generally  denied  the  benefits  of 
workmen’s  compensation  laws.  Because 
their  work  requires  them  to  move  from  one 
area  to  another,  they  and  their  families  do 
not  have  the  advantage  of  services  and  fa¬ 
cilities  that  normally  go  with  stable  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  community. 

The  basic  difficulties  of  American  migrants 
are  intensified  by  the  annual  importation  of 
300,000  Mexican  nationals  under  the  Mexi¬ 
can  farm  labor  program.  The  experience 
of  10  years  of  operation  of  the  program  has 
demonstrated  that  it  does  affect  adversely 
wages,  employment  opportunities,  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  of  domestic  workers.  This  is 
the  unqualified  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  who  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
program.  He  and  the  administration  have 
supported  extension  of  Public  Law  78  on  the 
condition  that  substantial  reforms  such  as 
provided  in  S.  1945  are  adopted.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell  last  year  opposed  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  78  unless  substantial  re¬ 
forms  were  approved. 

Public  Law  78  was  enacted  in  1951  at  a 
time  of  labor  shortage  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  It  began  as  a  temporary  program, 


but  it  has  been  extended  by  Congress  four 
times.  During  this  period  the  farm  labor 
force  has  declined,  technological  change  in 
agriculture  has  continued  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  unemployment  and  underemployment 
have  increased  as  rural  problems.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  has  expanded  greatly  (table  I). 


Table  I 


Year 

Total 
number  of 
Mexican 
nationals 
contracted, 
by  year, 
1951-60  i 

Average  number  of  workers 
employed  on  farms, 
United  States,  1951-60  (in 
thousands) 2 

Farm 

operators 

and 

unpaid 

family 

workers 

Hired 

workers 

Total 

1951. . . 

192,  000 

7,  310 

2, 236 

9,546 

1952 . . 

197, 100 

7,  005 

2, 144 

9, 149 

1953 _ 

201,380 

6,  775 

2,089 

8,  864 

1954 _ 

309,  033 

6,  579 

2,060 

8,639 

1955 _ 

398,  650 

6,347 

2,  017 

8,364 

1956 _ 

445, 197 

5,899 

1,921 

7,820 

1957 _ 

430, 049 

5,  682 

1,  895 

7,577 

1958 _ 

432,  857 

5,  570 

1,955 

7,  525 

1959 _ 

437,  643 

5,459 

1,925 

7,384 

1960 _ 

315, 846 

5,249 

1,869 

7, 118 

1  Administrative  reports,  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security. 

2  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  Farm  Labor. 

About  70  percent  of  the  Mexican  nationals 
are  contracted  for  by  growers  in  two  States, 
Texas  and  California.  Only  five  other  States 
reported  employment  of  more  than  3,000 
Mexican  nationals  at  the  time  of  peak  em¬ 
ployment  of  these  workers  in  1960.  The 
average  hourly  wage  paid  domestic  workers 
for  work  in  which  Mexican  nationals  are  also 
employed  indicates  that  the  presumed  short¬ 
age  of  labor  has  hardly  been  tested  by  the 
offer  of  premium  rates  (table  II). 


Table  II.- — Selected  employment  and  wage  data  for  major  Mezican-using  States,  by  State,  in  1960 


Major  Mexican -using 
States  1 

Employment  of  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals,  1960 

Hourly  wage  rates  paid 
U.S.  workers  in  work 
in  which  Mexican 
nationals  were  em¬ 
ployed 

Average 
hourly 
farm  wage 
rate  with¬ 
out  room 
or  board, 
1960  3 

M  'jor  Mexican-using 
-States  1 

Employment  of  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals,  1960 

Hourly  wage  rates  paid 
U.S .  workers  in  work 
in  which  Mexican 
nationals  were  em¬ 
ployed 

Average 
hourly 
farm  wage 
rate  with¬ 
out  room 
or  board, 
1960  3 

Con¬ 
tracted  2 

Employed 
at  peak 

I.owest 

rate 

Most 

common 

Con¬ 
tracted  3 

Employed 
at  peak 

Lowest 

rate 

Most 

common 

Texas . . 

California  ...  - 

Arkansas _ 

Arizona  .  ... 

New  Mexico...  .. 

Michigan . 

Colorado...  ..  . 

122, 765 
112, 995 
27,  413 
19,  324 
10,404 

4, 815 

8,  492 

103, 680 
73, 430 
31,  296 
14,  312 
11,257 

11,151 

6,539 

$0.40 

.75 

.35 

.70 

.60 

.75 

.65 

$0.  .50 
1.00 
.50 
.70 
.60 

f  .85 

\  1.00 

.75 

$0.78 

1.23 

.73 

.97 

.85 

]■  1.07 

1.09 

Montana . . 

Nebraska _ 

Georgia .  . . 

Wyoming _ 

Wisconsin-  . 

Tennessee _ _ 

Indiana _ 

2,438 

2,255 

(5) 

1,215 

528 

1,138 

65 

2,563 
2, 310 
1,264 
1,213 
1,004 
659 
612 

0) 

$0.85 

(*) 

(') 

.80 

.50 

.75 

(*> 

$0.  85 
(*) 

(*) 

1.00 

.50 

.80 

$1.13 

1.10 

.66 

1.12 

1.09 

.63 

1.06 

1  500  or  more  Mexican  nationals  employed  at  peak.  Other  States  with  fewer  than 
500  are:  Missouri,  Utah,  Oregon,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Washington,  and  Kansas. 

2  In  addition  to  Mexican  workers  contracted  at  reception  centers,  04,535  were  recon¬ 
tracted  or  reassigned  from  one  employer  to  another,  sometimes  in  another  State. 
For  example,  Michigan  contracted  4,815  and  recontracted  6,480  for  a  total  of  11,301. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  ac¬ 
curately  establish  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
this  program  under  the  existing  practices. 

The  Department  of  Labor  authorizes  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
workers  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wage  in  the  area  for  the  type  of  work. 

Where  the  prevailing  wage  is  very  low,  the 
number  of  workers  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work  under  those  conditions  is  likely  to 
be  reduced.  The  most  recent  figures  (June 
1961)  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show  sev¬ 
eral  counties  in  which  wages  of  30  to  50 
cents  per  hour  have  been  found  to  prevail 
among  domestic  workers.  These  rates  are 
in  areas  and  for  work  in  which  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  are  likewise  employed. 


3  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  U.S.  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate 
without  board  and  room,  I960,  was  97  cents  per  hour. 

'  No  hourly  rates  reported  in  1960. 

s  All  of  the  workers  employed  in  Georgia  were  recontracted  from  other  States. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 


The  employer  seeking  additional  employees 
at  a  time  of  labor  shortage  normally  offers 
higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions. 
Under  Public  Law  78  there  is  little  incentive 
to  do  this. 

We  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  those 
who  have  left  the  farm  labor  force  in  the 
past  10  years  would  be  willing  to  work  in  po¬ 
sitions  now  filled  by  Mexican  nationals  if 
wages  and  working  conditions  were  im¬ 
proved.  As  long  as  the  present  criteria  are 
used  to  authorize  the  use  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals,  we  cannot  know  the  extent  of  the 
need. 

The  committee  had  before  it  a  bill  (S.  1945) 
which  incorporated  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  was  supported 


by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  contained  major  provisions  which 
were  not  adopted  by  the  committee. 

One  of  these  provisions  would  have  lim¬ 
ited  the  use  of  Mexican  nationals  to  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to 
attract  domestic  workers  at  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  reasonably  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  offered  Mexican  nationals.  Un¬ 
der  the  international  agreement  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  Mexican  nationals  coming  to  this 
country  under  contract  are  guaranteed  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  employment  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  workdays  in  the  contract  pe¬ 
riod.  subsistence  when  underemployed, 
housing,  medical  care,  and  compensation  for 
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injuries  on  the  job,  and  health  and  accident 
insurance  at  reasonable  cost.  In  addition, 
they  are  assured  the  wage  rate  that  prevails 
among  U.S.  workers  similarly  employed  and 
a  minimum  wage  of  50  cents  per  hour.  These 
are  benefits  not  enjoyed  by  most  domestic 
migratory  workers. 

S.  1945  also  proposed  a  new  test  for  ad¬ 
verse  affect.  Under  terms  of  this  provision, 
the  employer  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  Mexican  nationals  no  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  hourly  farm  wage  in  the  State,  or  the 
national  hourly  farm  wage  average,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  lesser.  This  would  establish  a 
clear,  objective,  and  reasonable  minimum 
base  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  Mexican  nationals  should 
be  certified. 

These  two  provisions  should  be  adopted  to 
provide  very  limited  protection  for  American 
migrant  workers.  They  are  clearly  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  policy  and  intent  of 
Congress  as  stated  in  section  503  of  Public 
Law  78  which  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  before  approving  the  importation 
of  Mexican  nationals  certify  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  domestic  workers  and  that  ‘‘the 
employment  of  such  workers  will  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  domestic  agricultural  workers  sim¬ 
ilarly  employed.” 

The  experience  of  the  past  10  years  has 
demonstrated  that  this  intent  has  not  been 
achieved.  In  large  part  the  difficulty  has 
resulted  from  the  absence  of  a  formula  or 
of  guidelines  to  determine  when  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  has  taken  place.  We  do  not  believe 
Public  Law  78  should  be  extended  without 
providing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  addi¬ 
tional  directives  necessary  to  protect  domes¬ 
tic  workers  from  such  adverse  effects. 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

William  Proxmire. 

Stephen  M.  Young. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Maurine  B.  Neuberger. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment,  and  then  yield 
to  the  Senator.  The  Senator  has  made 
an  important  point  with  regard  to  mi¬ 
gratory  farmworkers,  both  domestic  and 
Mexican.  In  a  report  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  dated  July  11,  1961, 
reference  is  made  to  certain  information 
about  wages,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  11,  1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy  :  I  am  presenting 
herewith  the  information  requested  by  your 
letter  of  June  30  with  respect  to  areas  in 
which  Mexican  nationals  are  being  employed 
despite  wage  levels  lower  than  50  cents  per 
hour  among  U.S.  workers. 

The  areas  and  activities  of  Mexican  em¬ 
ployment  in  which  a  wage  of  less  than  50 
cents  per  hour  has  been  found  to  prevail 
among  domestic  workers  thus  far  in  1961  are 
as  follows : 


State,  area,  and  activity 

Date  of 
wage 
finding 

Prevailing 
wage  rate 

ARKANSAS 

Crittenden  County:  Cotton 
chopping . . . . 

June  9 

$0.30 

Mississippi  County:  Cotton 
chopping... _ _ 

_ do . 

.40 

Phillip’s  County:  Cotton  chop¬ 
ping . . . 

June  7 

.30 

TEXAS 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley: 

All  crops,  hoeing _ _ 

Cucumber,  picked-bulk _ 

Apr.  27 

.  40-.  45 

May  3 

.45 

Maverick  County:  Cauliflower, 
cut-pack  in  field _ 

Feb.  14 

.40 

There  may,  of  course,  be  other  areas  in 
which  wages  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  are 
yielding  less  than  50  cents  per  hour  to  aver¬ 
age  U.S.  workers. 

I  am  also  enclosing  the  full  list  of  areas 
and  activities  of  Mexican  employment  in 
which  the  prevailing  wage  rate  among  U.S. 
workers  is  50  cents  per  hour  or  less. 

With  regard  to  your  final  question,  we  are 
unable  to  conclude  that  wages  in  the  very 
low-wage  Mexican-employing  areas  are  show¬ 
ing  marked  improvement.  So  far  this  year 
18  area  wage  surveys  have  revealed  prevailing 
wage  rates  lower  than  on  the  comparable 
date  a  year  ago.  All  but  four  of  these  wage 
declines  were  in  States  where  the  typical 
hourly  rate  is  50  cents  or  less.  Furthermore, 
in  three  out  of  the  six  exceptionally  low-wage 
areas  listed  above  (including  both  of  the 
30-cents-per-hour  areas)  the  latest  wage 
finding  represents  a  decline  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  rate  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
short,  it  appears  that  wage-depressive  ten¬ 
dencies  in  areas  using  Mexican  labor  are 
strongest  and  most  harmful  in  the  areas  in 
which  wages  are  already  exceptionally  low. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Farm  wage  rates  of  50  cents  per  hour  or  less 
in  1961  in  activities  employing  Mexican 
contract  workers  by  State  and  area  1 


State,  area,  and  activity 

Date  of 
wage 
finding 

Prevailing 
wage  rate 

ARKANSAS 

Craighead  County:  Cotton 

chopping _ _ 

June  9 

$0.50 

Crittenden  County:  Cotton 

chopping _  _ 

>.30 

Mississippi  County:  Cotton 

chopping _  . 

1.40 

Phillips  County:  Cotton  chop- 

ping  _ _ . 

June  7 

1.30 

Poinsett  County:  Cotton  chop- 

Ping. . . . . 

June  19 

.50 

TENNESSEE 

Lake  County  multicrop:  Cotton 

and  soybean  chopping. . . . 

June  6 

.50 

TEXAS 

Lower  Rio  Grande  multicrop: 

All  crops,  hoeing _ 

Apr.  27 

1  . 40-  .  45 

Asparagus,  cut-bulk . 

Mar.  10 

.50 

Mar.  22 

.50 

Apr.  7 

.50 

Cabbage,  cut-bulk . . 

Jan.  2G 

.50 

Feb.  9 

.50 

Feb.  24 

.50 

Mar.  10 

.50 

Footnote  at  end  of  tabic. 

September  8 


Farm  wage  rates  of  50  cents  per  hour  or  less 
in  1961  in  activities  employing  Mexican 
contract  workers  by  State  and  area 1 — Con. 


State,  area,  and  activity 

Date  of 
wage 
finding 

Prevailing 
wage  rate 

Texas— continued 

Lower  Rio  Grande — Continued 

Cauliflower,  cut-bulk  _ 

Jan.  26 

$0.  .50 

Feb.  9 

.50 

Feb.  24 

.50 

Celery,  cut-pack  in  field _ 

Feb.  9 

50 

Mar.  10 

.50 

Cucumber,  picked-bulk _ 

May  3 

i  .45 

May  17 

.50 

I.ettuce: 

May  31 

.50 

Cut-pack-load _  _ 

Feb.  24 

.50 

Cut-pack-scal-load _ 

Jan.  12 

.50 

Jan.  26 

.  50 

Feb.  24 

.50 

Mar.  10 

.50 

Onions,  dry,  pull  only _ 

Apr.  22 

.50 

Apr.  7 

.  50 

Apr.  20 

.50 

Peppers,  bell,  cut-bulk...  . 

May  3 

.50 

Squash,  bulk . . 

Maverick  County  multicrop: 

May  17 

.50 

All  crops,  boeing _ 

Cauliflower: 

June  14 

.50 

Cut-bulk . . . 

Jan.  17 

.50 

Feb.  14 

.50 

Cut-pack _ 

Jan.  17 

.50 

Cut-pack  in  field..  _ 

Feb.  14 

>  .40 

Winter  Garden  multicrop: 

Mar.  1 

.50 

All  crops,  hoeing - 

May  24 

.50 

Broccoli,  cut-bulk . . 

Cabbage,  cut-pack  in  field.. 

Feb.  21 

.50 

Jan.  10 

.50 

Jan.  25 

.50 

Cauliflower: 

Mar.  29 

.50 

Cut-bulk - - 

Jan.  25 

..50 

Cut-pack . . . 

Jan.  10 

.50 

Mar.  29 

.50 

Onions,  dry,  pull  only - 

Apr.  27 

.50 

Onions,  dry  (medium),  pull 

May  11 

.50 

only . . . . 

Apr.  12 

.50 

Onions,  green,  pull-bulk - 

Feb.  21 

.50 

1  Hourly  wage  rates  paid  Mexican  nationals  cannot  be 
lower  than  50  cents  per  hour. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Those  were  the 
prevailing  wage  rates  in  those  counties 
when  the  spotchecks  were  made.  There 
may,  of  course,  have  been  other  rates  in 
other  areas.  There  is  no  effort  to  say 
that  these  are  the  only  areas  involved. 
There  may  be  other  areas  where  the  rate 
is  30  cents,  40  cents,  or  50  cents  an  hour. 

Another  report  bearing  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  on  the  annual  income  of  migra¬ 
tory  farmworkers.  For  the  year  1959, 
the  latest  available  figures,  the  average 
wages  earned  were  $710  a  year  in  farm- 
work.  This  was  supplemented  by  $201 
from  other  sources.  By  putting  the  two 
together,  the  workers  were  averaging 
$911  a  year  in  income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $911  a  year  in  net 
income? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  Of  that  sum, 
$710  was  from  migratory  farmwork,  and 
the  work  on  the  average  was  119  days 
in  agricultural  labor.  Additionally, 
there  were  24  days  of  other  work,  which 
supplemented  the  income  by  $201. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  compares 
with  an  average  factory  wage  today  in 
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America  of  nearly  $2.50  an  hour,  which 
results  in  an  income  of  about  $5,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  the 
wage  is  five  times  as  great  for  factory 
work  as  for  the  farm  laborer  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Since  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  use  farm — not  factory — wages  as 
the  standards,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very 
modest  proposal.  We  cannot  say  that 
these  people  really  would  join  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  economically,  as  we  wish 
they  could.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  a  wholly  justifiable  step  to  take. 
I  am  proud  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Opponents  are 
making  the  same  arguments  against 
raising  wages  for  farmworkers  as  were 
made  against  raising  wages  for  factory 
workers  50  years  and  100  years  ago.  The 
arguments  have  no  more  validity  now,  in 
my  judgment,  either  economically  or 
ethically,  with  regard  to  the  farmwork¬ 
ers  of  today  than  they  had  100  years 
ago  with  respect  to  the  factory  workers 
of  that  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  looking  at  a  table 
on  costs  and  returns  from  farmwork  in 
all  States.  This  is  table  18,  showing 
production,  costs,  and  returns,  for  dairy- 
hog  farms  in  the  southeastern  Minnesota 
operation. 

The  other  table  from  Farm  Labor  gives 
information  on  what  the  farmers  must 
pay  for  outside  labor  when  they  hire 
laborers  without  room  and  board.  The 
rate  is  $1.12  an  hour. 

The  man  who  owns  the  farm,  who  does 
all  the  remainder  of  the  work,  gets  a 
return  of  40  cents  an  hour.  I  am  worried 
more  about  the  farmers  in  Minnesota 
than  about  the  folks  whom  they  hire. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  are  working  on 
that  problem  by  other  means. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Are  these  farmers  to 
be  put  out  of  business? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  they  will  not 
be  put  out  of  business.  The  Minnesota 
farmer  is  willing  to  pay  his  workers  a 
just  wage.  The  Minnesota  farmer  would 
rather  do  that  and  suffer  some  hardship 
himself  than  to  profit  as  a  result  of 
exploitation  of  workers. 

I  think  those  statistics  indicate  that 
the  people  of  Minnesota  are  highly  moral 
and  responsible. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  suppose  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  not  only  for  the  farmer  to  work,  but 
also  for  his  wife  to  work,  and  to  work  at 
night,  so  that  he  can  pay  $1.12  an  hour 
to  hire  a  laborer  in  the  daytime. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  the 
wages  paid  to  workers  who  work  for 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  on  dairy  farms. 
This  is  for  eastern  Wisconsin,  and  shows 
production,  costs,  and  returns.  The  re¬ 
turn  is  only  23  cents  an  hour  for  the 
owner  of  the  farm.  I  am  beginning  to 
worry  about  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  income  of  our  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmers  for  a  long  time.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  join  me.  This  situation  is  dis¬ 
graceful. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
points  out,  the  farmers  own  their  farms. 
They  have  made  investments  in  their 
farms.  They  have  taken  great  risks  as 
a  result  of  their  investments.  They  have 
increased  their  efficiency  greatly.  They 
work  long  hours. 

Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  reward  and  re¬ 
turn  the  Wisconsin  farmers  are  getting. 
It  is  a  disgrace.  However,  I  cannot  see 
that  it  would  be  a  justification  for  ham¬ 
mering  down  the  wages  of  migratory 
workers. 

The  fact  is  that  on  most  Wisconsin 
dairy  farms  there  are  no  hired  men. 
Farmers  cannot  afford  them.  They  do 
not  have  hired  men.  The  work  is  done 
by  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  believe  the  figure  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  read  includes  the 
work  done  on  the  farm  by  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  return 
is  too  low. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  table  also  shows 
that  the  people  the  farmer  hired,  with¬ 
out  board  or  room,  received  $1.12  an 
hour.  The  man  who  owned  the  farm 
received  only  23  cents  an  hour. 

I  think  we  ought  to  worry  a  little  more 
about  the  one  who  owns  the  farm,  who 
hires  the  other  man.  Otherwise,  before 
long  he  will  not  be  able  to  hire  anyone. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  happens  on 
most  of  Wisconsin  farms  is  that  there 
are  no  hired  laborers.  The  farmers  do 
not  have  hired  help. 

There  are  a  few  farms  where  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  incomes  much  higher.  These 
farms  have  the  best  land,  the  biggest 
herds,  'the  latest  equipment,  and  so 
forth.  On  those  farms  the  owners  are 
able  to  hire  a  man,  or  two,  or  perhaps 
even  three.  On  those  farms  the  owner 
has  a  far  better  return.  Of  course,  it  can 
afford  to  pay  far  more  for  a  hired  man. 

That  is  the  peculiarity  with  reference 
to  the  statistics.  One  will  not  find  very 
many  people  actually  receiving  23  cents 
an  hour  return  who  have  any  hired  men 
working  for  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
statistics  to  note  what  has  been  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  about  a 
rate  of  30  cents  an  hour  being  paid  in 
many  places.  That  is  not  an  average, 
because  regular  wages  at  that  rate  are 
not  paid.  If  that  were  the  wage  rate, 
there  would  be  no  one  who  would  work 
at  all. 

I  would  advise  the  farmers  to  sell  out 
and  to  go  to  work  for  the  man  to  whom 
they  sold  the  farm.  If  I  were  an  owner 
and  making  23  cents  an  hour  and  hiring 
some  fellow  at  $1.12  an  hour,  I  would 
join  him,  after  selling  the  farm. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  point  has  been  raised,  I  believe  it 
might  be  helpful  to  the  farmers  in  Wis¬ 
consin  if  they  did  not  have  to  compete 
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with  some  large  commercial  farms  which 
do  use  and  exploit  farm  labor. 

Another  point  should  be  made.  This 
program  is  not  one  of  general  benefit  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  In 
1959  the  Mexican  nationals  were  used 
on  about  50,000  farms,  less  than  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farms  of  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  about  half  of  the  U.S.  farms  use 
no  hired  labor  at  all. 

In  1954  only  5  percent  of  the  farms  re¬ 
ported  an  annual  wage  bill  of  $2,000  or 
more.  This  5  percent  accounted  for 
more  than  70  percent  of  all  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  hired  farm  labor  that  year.  The 
Department  of  Labor  reports,  prelimi¬ 
nary  releases  from  the  1959  Census  of 
Agriculture,  show  that  these  percent¬ 
ages  remain  about  the  same. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  previous  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  recommended  at  least  as 
much  protection  as  would  be  afforded 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  I  think  that 
is  an  accurate  statement.  I  could  not 
say  that  the  previous  administration 
recommended  protection  in  quite  the 
same  form  in  which  I  propose  it,  but  the 
total  pattern  of  recommendation  I  think 
would  have  had  at  least  the  same  ef¬ 
fect — slightly  different,  but  certainly  a 
comparable  effect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  invite  attention  to 
this,  particularly  in  order  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  will 
read  the  Record  will  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  previous  administration, 
as  well  as  the  present  administration, 
recommended  the  adoption,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  also 
point  out  that  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  recommends  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  offer,  which  is  correlative 
and  relates  to  American  laborers  on 
farms  which  employ  Mexicans. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  understand  that 
the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  will  also  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  intend  to  offer,  and  since 
we  are  acting  under  a  rather  unusual 
parliamentary  situation  with  only  a  few 
of  us  here  listening  to  these  arguments 
with  a  vote  to  be  taken  at  some  future 
date,  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
concluded,  it  might  be  an  appropriate 
time  for  me  to  seek  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer.  This  amendment 
will,  I  assume,  be  voted  upon  on  Monday, 
following  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  a  pertinent  point. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  additional 
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tables  which  are  pertinent  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  farm  labor  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Major  Moxican-using  States  1 

Employment  of  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals,  1960 

Con¬ 
tracted  2 

Employed 
at  peak 

122,  755 

103, 680 

112,995 

73, 430 

27,  413 

31,  296 

19, 324 

14,  312 

10,  404 

11,  257 

4,  815 

11, 151 

8,492 

6,  539 

2,  438 

2,  563 

2,255 

2,  310 

(3) 

1,264 

1,  215 

1,213 

528 

1,004 

1, 138 

659 

65 

612 

1  500  or  more  Mexican  nationals  employed  at  peak. 
Other  States  with  fewer  than  500  are:  Missouri,  Utah, 
Oregon,  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Washington,  and 

2  In  addition  to  Mexican  workers  contracted  at  recep¬ 
tion  centers,  64,535  were  recontracted  or  reassigned  from 
one  employer  to  another,  sometimes  in  another  State. 
For  example,  Michigan  contracted  4,815  and  recontracted 
6,486  for  a  total  of  11,301. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 


Table  II. — Selected  wage  data  for  major  Mezican-using 
States ,  by  State ,  in  1960 


Major  Mcxican- 
using  States  1 

Hourly  wag 
U.S.  worl 
in  whicl 
nationals 
ployed 

Lowest 

rate 

e  rates  paid 
ters  in  work 
Mexican 
were  em- 

Most 

common 

Average 
hourly 
farm  wage 
rate  with¬ 
out  room 
or  board, 
1960 

Texas . . 

$0.40 

$0.50 

$0. 78 

Califronia . 

.75 

1.00 

1.23 

Arkansas . . 

.35 

.50 

.73 

Arizona . . 

.70 

.70 

.97 

New  Mexico . 

.60 

.60 

.  85 

Michigan . 

.75 

/  .  85 

\  1.00 

}  1.07 

Colorado _ 

.65 

.75 

1.09 

Montana _ 

0 

0 

1. 13 

Nebraska . 

.85 

.85 

1. 10 

Georgia _ 

0 

0 

.66 

Wyoming . 

0 

0 

1. 12 

Wisconsin.. _ 

.80 

1.00 

1.09 

Tennessee _ 

.50 

.50 

.63 

Indiana . 

.75 

.80 

1.06 

1  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  U.S.  average 
hourly  farm  wage  rate  without  board  and  room,  1960, 
was  97  cents  per  hour. 

2  No  hourly  rates  reported  in  1960. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi-.  President,  I 
think  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  and  the  request  he 
made  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer¬ 
tain  charts  and  graphs  is  a  very  desirable 
request,  because  we  are  speaking  mostly 
for  the  Record  under  the  situation  which 
presently  exists.  However,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  that  we  do 
not  have  as  much  of  a  vacuum  as  I  have 
sometimes  encountered  in  this  Chamber. 
I  am  not  alone  tonight.  I  appreciate  the 
close  attention  which  is  being  paid  by 
Senators  who  are  present. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  my 
amendment,  which  is  designated  “8-29- 
61— A.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  ap¬ 
pear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  of  Senator  Keating  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  term  “work¬ 
ing  conditions”,  add  the  words  “and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment”. 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  term  "foreign 
workers”,  add  the  following: 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
‘other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
comparable  to  those  offered  foreign  workers’ 
includes  only — 

“workmen’s  compensation  or  insurance 
against  occupational  hazards  reasonably 
comparable  to  those  afforded  Mexican  work¬ 
ers; 

“guarantee  of  the  opportunity  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  workdays 
in  the  agreed  term  of  employment: 

“provision  of  basic  subsistence  when  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  not  available  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods: 

“provision  of  transportation  (for  the  work¬ 
er  only)  from  place  of  recruitment  and  re¬ 
turn,  or  provision  of  reimbursement  for  such 
cost,  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  weeks 
worked  bears  to  the  total  agreed  term  of 
employment  and  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
of  $3  per  week  of  employment.” 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment  is 
similar  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  this 
year  (S.  1466)  and  to  an  amendment 
which  I  suggested  last  year  when  Public 
Law  78  was  extended  for  6  months. 

Very  frankly,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  had  talked  to  me  about 
this  subject,  and  it  was  with  his  assist¬ 
ance  and  cooperation  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  discussed  last  year. 

This  amendment  requires  that  before 
Mexican  workers  can  be  employed,  ef¬ 
forts  must  be  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  by  offering  them  conditions  of 
employment  comparable  to  those  offered 
Mexicans.  The  amendment  is  specifi¬ 
cally  limited  to  transportation,  subsist¬ 
ence  payments  when  work  is  unavailable, 
insurance,  and  work  guarantees.  The 
law  already  requires  that  comparable 
wages  be  offered  domestic  workers. 

In  answer  to  a  point  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  discussion  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  let  me  say  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  in  no  way  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fix  wages  or  conditions  for 
American  farmworkers  except  on  farms 
where  Mexicans  are  employed.  Offering 
comparable  conditions  of  employment  to 
domestic  workers  before  Mexican  work¬ 
ers,  who  possess  these  benefits,  are  hired 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  elemental 
justice. 

The  offer  of  such  benefits  should  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  domestic  workers 
willing  and  able  to  accept  farm  employ¬ 
ment.  If  these  benefits  are  not  offered, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging  the  size  of 
the  true  labor  shortage  on  the  basis  of 
which  Mexican  workers  are  admitted  to 
the  United  States. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  2010  as  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  committee  adds  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  Mexican  workers  shall 
be  made  available  only  after  efforts  to 
attract  domestic  workers  have  been  made 
by  providing  “working  conditions”  com¬ 
parable  to  those  offered  to  foreign 
workers. 

This  might  sound  all  right  on  its  face, 
and  it  might  indicate  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  amendment  which  I  pro¬ 
pose.  But  in  its  report  accompanying 
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this  legislation,  the  committee  indicated 
that  the  term  “working  conditions”  re¬ 
fers  to  physical  conditions,  and  that  it 
does  not  include  “other  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment”  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  subsistence,  insurance,  and 
work  guarantees,  which  my  amendment 
would  include.  In  defining  these  “other 
terms  and  conditions”  my  amendment 
calls  for  specific  items  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  amendment,  beginning  at 
line  9  of  the  first  page. 

The  amendment  does  not  require  that 
precisely  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
be  offered  as  are  extended  to  Mexicans. 
It  is  contemplated  that  there  would  be 
some  recognition  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  situation  of  the  domestic  work¬ 
ers  and  foreign  workers.  For  example, 
where  employees  have  their  own  homes 
in  the  area  of  employment,  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  require  the  employer 
to  offer  free  transportation  to  domestic 
workers.  Under  the  amendment,  how¬ 
ever,  an  employer  could  be  required  to 
offer  workmen’s  compensation  or  on-the- 
job  insurance  to  the  domestic  worker, 
just  as  he  offers  it  to  the  Mexican  worker. 

When  Public  Law  78  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
twilight  hours  of  the  86th  Congress,  I 
stated  my  position  that  there  should  be 
no  further  extension  of  the  law  unless 
it  is  amended  to  provide  that  growers 
who  use  Mexican  labor  be  required  to 
offer  domestic  workers  benefits  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  similar  to  those 
they  must  by  law  offer  and  actually  pro¬ 
vide  Mexican  labor. 

My  position  has  not  changed. 

To  me,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  treat 
foreign  workers  better  than  we  treat  our 
own  domestic  farmworkers.  I  fail  to 
understand  how  growers  can  claim  that 
domestic  labor  is  not  available  to  do  the 
job  if  they  do  not,  first,  make  sincere 
attempts  to  recruit  U.S.  workers.  By 
sincere  attempts,  I  mean  actually  find¬ 
ing  out  what  incentives  would  attract 
U.S.  workers  and  basing  recruitment  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  results  of  these  findings. 
The  availability  of  a  vast  potential  labor 
supply  south  of  the  border  has  reduced 
competition  for  domestic  workers  in  la¬ 
bor  shortage  areas  and  has  caused  many 
growers  to  make  only  token  recruitment 
efforts. 

Growers  are  presently  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  transportation  for  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  to  and  from  reception  centers. 
Mexican  nationals  are  guaranteed  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  work  days  in  the  contract 
period,  which  usually  has  a  minimum  of 
6  weeks.  If  Mexican  workers  are  offered 
employment  for  less  than  64  hours  in 
any  2 -week  period,  they  are  entitled  to 
subsistence  during  idle  days  at  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  expense. 

Mexicans  must  be  provided  with  free 
housing.  Because  of  the  complication  of 
computing  housing  costs  and  conditions 
and  because  the  Mexicans  who  come  into 
the  United  States  under  Public  Law  78 
are  single  men,  I  have  specifically  ex¬ 
cluded  this  requirement  from  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Employers  of  Mexicans  are  required  to 
pay  insurance  against  occupational  in¬ 
juries  and  to  pay  for  the  workers’  subsist- 
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ence  during  days  of  illness  or  injury. 
California  State  law  now  requires  this 
for  domestic  workers.  Employers  must 
also  carry  occupational  health  insurance 
for  Mexican  workers,  but  the  cost  of  this 
item  is  paid  by  deductions  from  wages. 

In  sum,  my  amendment  is  a  compro¬ 
mise  in  that  it  excludes  housing  and 
health  insurance,  in  that  it  limits  the 
definition  of  “other  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions”  to  those  stated  above  and  in  that 
it  places  what  is  certainly  a  reasonable 
$3  maximum  per  week  on  the  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  paid  by  employers  of  domes¬ 
tic  workers  who  also  employ  Mexicans. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  78  was  ini¬ 
tially  adopted  as  a  temporary  program 
under  emergency  Korean  war  labor 
shortage  conditions.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  for  without  it,  I  think 
Public  Law  78  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  should  be  permitted  to  expire. 

With  unemployment  increasing,  there 
is  simply  no  justification  for  permitting 
the  steady  rise  of  Mexican  workers  to 
take  jobs  which  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  at  least  on  an  equal  basis,  to  Amer¬ 
ican  workers.  My  amendment  would  see 
to  it  that  a  true  labor  shortage  was  the 
basis  for  admitting  foreign  workers  and 
not  the  unwillingness  of  employers  to 
make  reasonable  job  offers  to  Americans. 

I  want  to  add  one  point.  In  addition 
to  the  fundamental  fairness  of  treating 
domestic  workers  as  well  as  we  treat 
Mexican  workers,  there  is  another 
factor,  which  should  be  important  to 
some.  Unless  we  limit  the  number  of 
Mexicans  to  a  reasonable  amount,  pro¬ 
duction  in  some  States,  which  therefore 
have  very  low  wage  rates,  places  real 
pressure  on  producers  in  States,  such 
as  New  York,  which  pay  more  reasonable 
and  fairer  wages  to  domestic  workers 
and  to  workers  brought  in  from  outside. 

The  competitive  argument  should  be 
very  important  to  Senators  from  States 
which  have  taken  steps  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  for  migrant  farm  workers. 

I  shall  try  to  condense  these  remarks 
into  a  capsule  form  on  Monday  when 
we  reach  the  limited  time  area.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  getting 
to  the  heart  of  this  matter,  if  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  Keating  amendments  are 
adopted,  they  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  bracero  program.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  largest  farm  organization  in 
my  State,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
drastically  curtailing  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram,  perhaps  even  killing  it  outright. 
I  believe  we  should  consider  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  killing  the  bracero  program. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  would  be 
harmful  to  fche  economy  of  my  State 
and,  indeed,  to  the  economy  of  all 
southwestern  States. 

However,  there  is  another  aspect 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  this  eve¬ 
ning,  but  which  was  brought  out  in  com¬ 
mittee  testimony  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  sees  an  aspect  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  that  perhaps  we  have  not  seen. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  his  testi¬ 
mony.  He  testified: 

The  Mexican  labor  program  is  equipped 
with  safeguards  for  everyone  involved — the 
worker,  his  employer  and  the  domestic  la¬ 


borer  whose  livelihood  could  be  endangered 
by  unregulated  importation  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals.  Farmers  pay  all  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  operation  of  this  program 
through  payments  to  the  farm  labor  supply 
revolving  fund  from  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  then  reimbursed  for  its  expenses. 
In  addition  to  the  fees  paid  by  the  farmers 
for  the  Department  of  Labor’s  cost  in  operat¬ 
ing  the  fund,  the  farmer  pays  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  worker  from  the  migratory 
station  to  the  place  of  employment  and  then 
back  again.  In  1960,  the  Phillips  County 
Farmers  Association  in  my  State  found  that 
the  cost  for  this  transportation  was  $47.32 
per  worker.  Regulations  backed  up  by  strict 
enforcement  insure  that  the  Mexican  laborers 
are  paid  fair  wages  and  are  furnished  with 
adequate  housing  while  they  are  in  this 
country.  The  wages  which  the  braceros  earn 
in  the  United  States  not  only  provide  a 
living  for  the  laborers  and  their  families 
but  also  furnish  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
with  its  second  most  important  source  of 
American  dollars.  Our  continuing  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Mexico  indicates  the 
importance  to  American  business  of  main¬ 
taining  this  program.  Mexico  is  one  of  our 
most  important  customers  and  in  1960  our 
exports  to  that  country  were  $807  million 
compared  to  imports  of  $443  million. 

Statutory  provisions  give  full  protection 
to  domestic  workers  and  protect  their  jobs 
from  possible  competition  from  Mexican  la¬ 
borers.  Before  a  farmer  can  obtain  Mexican 
laborers,  certification  must  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  domestic  workers  is  not  available.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  always 
full  employment  in  areas  where  Mexican 
laborers  are  used,  since  it  often  happens  that 
domestic  workers  will  not  do  the  type  of 
work  required.  If  our  farmers  could  get 
sufficient  domestic  laborers  at  the  time  they— 
are  needed  and  at  wages  which  the  farmer 
could  afford  to  pay,  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  happy  to  do  so.  The  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  reality  a  program  of  necessity. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  points  up  a  very  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  this  whole  subject,  the 
necessity  of  not  shutting  off  the  flow  of 
dollars  into  Mexico,  so  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  trade  with  us.  As  the  Senator 
notes,  we  have  a  very  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

A  great  many  misconceptions  about 
this  program  could  be  summed  up  by  a 
paragraph  from  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Evening  Monitor,  published  in 
McAllen,  Tex.,  on  August  26: 

The  bracero  is  no  bargain  worker.  He 
must  be  recruited,  transported,  insured, 
housed,  fed  and  returned.  He  is  brought 
“hog  round,”  as  the  cotton  men  say.  That 
is,  sight  unseen,  ungraded,  unknown.  He 
may  never  have  seen  a  boll  of  cotton.  He 
may  have  arthritis,  or  the  sleeping  sickness. 
But  you  “rent”  50  of  them  from  the  Mexican 
Government  and  you  take  the  first  50  out  of 
the  chute. 

This  says  very  succinctly  and  effec¬ 
tively  what  should  be  understood,  that  is, 
that  wages  are  not  the  sole  cost  of  the 
bracero  worker.  There  is  also  transpor¬ 
tation,  insurance,  housing,  and  feeding. 
We  can  understand  the  concern  of  the 
southwestern  farmer  for  this  program 
and  its  future,  when  we  note  the  cost 
involved. 

These  amendments  represent  a  further 
intrusion  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
affairs  in  which  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  should  not  be  involved.  The  pro¬ 
gram  in  reality  should  be  administered 


by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  seem 
to  be  bestowing  a  great  many  powers  on 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  these  days. 

We  are  going  to  give  him  power  to  go 
into  a  conflict  with  the  farmers  at  the 
very  administrative  level  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  In  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  we  are  going 
to  give  him  more  specific  power  with 
respect  to  supervising  pension  disclosure, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Pretty  soon 
we  will  be  able  to  abolish  the  Presidency 
and  let  the  Department  of  Labor  take 
over  and  run  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  be  said  to  have  a  proagricul¬ 
ture  orientation. 

This  has  never  been  true.  It  is  not 
true  now.  We  are  placing  the  farmer 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Department  which  is 
not  cognizant  of  his  problem,  a  Depart¬ 
ment  which  is  not  familiar  with  his  prob¬ 
lems,  and  is  not  necessarily  in  sympathy 
with  him. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  plunge  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  at  every  level  of  admin¬ 
istration  into  constant  conflict  and  con¬ 
troversy  with  farmers,  since  every  deci¬ 
sion  would  be  a  question  of  judgment 
as  applied  to  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances. 

Whether  or  not  the  local  official  of  the 
Department  in  a  particular  area  was 
lenient  or  autocratic,  cooperative  or  dic¬ 
tatorial,  would  be  a  matter  of  major  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  farmers  in  an  area. 

No  farmer  would  know  where  he  stood, 
what  would  be  required  of  him,  until 
some  official  of  the  Department  told  him, 
and  when  he  was  so  told  that  would  be 
the  law  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

It  is  one  thing  for  people  to  be  required 
to  comply  with  a  law  which  they  can 
read  and  understand.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  for  people  to  be  required  to  do  what 
a  Government  official  tells  them  to  do. 
The  difference  is  basic — the  difference 
between  freedom  and  totalitarianism. 

This  would  be  in  exaggerated  form  the 
substitution  of  government  by  man  for 
government  by  law. 

We  believe  there  is  a  further  consid¬ 
eration  that  should  be  given  weight  in 
this  connection.  If  the  Congress  decides 
that  certain  requirements  are  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  employment  of  workers  by 
farmers,  this  should  be  done  by  statutory 
provision  applicable  to  all  such  employ¬ 
ment,  rather  than  by  a  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  im¬ 
pose  in  his  discretion  such  requirements 
on  a  few  farmers  who  happen  to  employ 
Mexican  braceros. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  also 
indicated  his  intention  to  amend  the  bill 
to  provide  that  braceros  must  be  paid 
wages  at  least  equivalent  to  90  percent 
of  the  State  average  farm  wage  or  90 
percent  of  the  national  farm  wage, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

State  and  National  average  farm 
wages  are  an  average  of  wages  paid  to 
a  work  force  ranging  from  the  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  to  the  unskilled 
and  inexperienced.  Averages  include 
such  skilled  workers  as  dairy  herdsmen 
and  milkers,  machine  operators  and  re¬ 
pairmen.  They  include  many  full-time 
farmworkers  whose  abilities  and  re- 
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sponsibiliti.es  may  equal  and  even  exceed 
those  of  the  farmer  himself. 

To  use  such  averages  as  a  criteria  to 
which  workers  engaged  primarily  in 
routine  harvest  and  cultural  operations 
should  be  raised  is  an  inequitable  burden 
to  place  on  farmers. 

We  do  not  believe  the  present  upward 
trend  in  farm  wages  can  be  disregarded 
in  this  connection.  Since  1950,  farm 
wages  have  increased  46  percent  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  trend  in  farm  incomes.  Farm 
wages  are  inr easing  in  all  areas.  They 
are  continuing  to  increase.  We  expect 
they  will  continue  to  increase  in  the 
years  ahead  without  any  stimulant  from 
Government  action.  The  restrictions  on 
the  employment  of  braceros  provided  for 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  will  operate  to  force 
farm  wages  upward. 

I  quote  from  the  case  of  Tigner  v.  State 
of  Texas  (318  U.S.  141),  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
Court  said : 

An  impressive  legislative  movement  bears 
witness  to  general  acceptance  of  the  view 
that  the  differences  between  agriculture  and 
industry  caU  for  differentiation  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  two  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  to  the  extension  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BASIC  RE¬ 
SEARCH-DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

STILL  LAGS  IN  SUPPORTING 

LONG-RANGE  QUEST  FOR  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  cer¬ 
tain  information  which  I  believe  is  of 
importance  to  this  body. 

The  United  States  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  in  order  to  assure  success  in  sur¬ 
passing  the  Soviet  Union’s  long-range 
scientific  objectives. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy,  a  great  many  sound  steps  have 
been  taken  to  assure  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  immediate,  short-range  scientific 
and  technological  contest. 

But  in  the  long  run,  in  the  upcoming 
decades  of  the  1970’s  and  the  1980’s,  the 
race  will  be  won  on  the  basis — not  of  th$ 
dramatic  gadgets  of  the  1960’s — i)Ut 
through  the  long-range  science  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  basic  research — with  ymich 
we  build  for  tomorrow. 


STUDY  BY  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

It  is  for  this  reason  thai  for  some 
months,  I  have  been  exploring,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations,  the 
issue  of  Federal  support  of  basic  re¬ 
search. 

My  view  has  b€en  and  remains  that 
this  Nation  has  been  “penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish’/'ln  starving  basic  research. 

Facts  haWoeen  compiled  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  great  depth,  particularly  as  re¬ 
gards  thq/Department  of  Defense. 

The  sdbcommittee  has  enjoyed  splen¬ 
did  cooperation  from  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
ir,  Office  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  who  testified  at  our  sub- 
Smmittee  hearing  on  July  26,  and  in 


particular  from  Dr.  Orr  Reynolds  and 
the  Office  of  Science. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  REPLY  OP 
SEPTEMBER  1 

I  have  now  received  a  comprehensive 
reply  from  Dr.  Brown  to  a  series  of  sup¬ 
plementary  questions  which  I  had  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Department.  The  reply 
is  very  valuable  for  anyone  seeking  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  our  Nation.  It  contains  in¬ 
formation  never  before  generally  re¬ 
leased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  it  contains  data  which  have 
never  before  even  been  compiled.  This 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
respective  armed  services  have  tended 
to  utilize  differing  definitions  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  reporting  on  basic  research. 
Even  now,  considerable  progress  is  still 
to  be  made  to  standardize  armed  serv- 
ive  reporting,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
the  figures  which  are  given  are  really 
comparable.  We  must  not  add  apples 
and  potatoes  and  call  them  oranges. 

POLICY  STATEMENT  EXPECTED  FROM  SECRETARY 
M’NAMARA 

lost  important,  I  am  expecting  to 
receive  shortly  a  policy  statement  bn  thj 
part  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
Namark  as  to  future  DOD  supporj/  of 
basic  research.  From  what  I  under¬ 
stand  of  the  Secretary’s  enlightened  at¬ 
titude,  unlike  one  of  his  predecessors, 
Mr.  Charles  St  Wilson,  the  stfudy  of  a 
fundamental  question  such/  as  “Why 
plants  are  greeny”  far  from  being  dis¬ 
missed  as  unimportant,  isoiow  regarded 
as  highly  significa\t  fjor  the  Nation’s 
scientific  future. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  saiftVbasic  research” 
is  being  done  “whpn  y<kf  do  not  know 
what  you  are  doir 

But  the  fact  is/that  manySif  not  most, 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  \n  history 
have  been  made  when  men  did kjot  know 
what  they .were  doing. 

As  I  stated  to  the  Senate  on  August  3, 
to  underestimate  or  misunderstand  the 
value  of  basic  research  is  the  height''  of 
folly/it  could  lead  to  national  suicic 
as  yzell. 

The  situation  as  regards  basic  research 
not  a  dramatic  one.  It  is  not  one 
'which  is  likely  to  get  into  the  Nation’s 
headlines.  Yet  it  is  one  which  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  issue  as  to  whether 
this  Nation  will  endure. 

UNANIMOUS  APPROVAL  OF  PREVIOUS  STATEMENT 

In  order  to  sound  out  additional  au¬ 
thoritative  judgment,  my  statement  of 
August  3  was  circulated  to  a  number  of 
leading  scientists,  including  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  esteemed  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re¬ 
search  Council.  I  am  gratified  to  report 
that  I  have  received  an  enthusiastic  and 
unanimously  favorable  reaction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  several  of  their  messages  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Comments  by  Scientific 
Leaders  on  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  Statement  of  August  3,  1961,  on 
Basic  .  Research 

A  scientist  associated  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research 


Council,  Washington,  D.C.:  “I  agree  with 
every  comment  you  have  made  and  congratu¬ 
late  you  for  your  effort  in  increasing  tlj 
funding  for  this  essential  activity. 

“In  view  of  the  pressing  demand  for  hard¬ 
ware  on  the  part  of  the  operating  anor  field 
personnel,  there  is  always  the  tendency  to 
divert  funds  from  basic  work  to  applied  re¬ 
search  and  development.  This  is/true  even 
though  most  engineers  and  scientists  rec¬ 
ognize  that  development  pwfceeds  faster 
and  more  economically  the  greater  the  at¬ 
tention  to  basic  and  fundamental  research. 

“Your  campaign  is  especially  important 
at  the  moment  when  tge  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  a  resefych  committee  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  of  tile  prominent  scientists 
and  technologists  of/he  country.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  actually  made  the  preliminary 
recommendation  gnat  no  Government  agency 
should  be  alloyed  to  do  inhouse  basic  re¬ 
search.  If  sugh  a  procedure  is  encouraged 
it  would  wreck  the  work  of  most  of  the  de¬ 
fense  laboratories  as  well  as  many  other 
Government  institutions  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  chamber  is  not  opposing 
basic  research  but  apparently  has  the  mis¬ 
takes/  idea  that  such  work  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  exclusively  by  the  universities 
through  governmental  financing. 

“Actually  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare 
'basic  research  should  be  encouraged  and 
conducted  wherever  the  talent  exists  for 
creative  work,  whether  this  be  in  a  univer¬ 
sity,  a  private  foundation,  or  a  Government 
institution. 

“Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  basic  research 
are  deeply  appreciated  by  scientists  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  significance  of  such  develop¬ 
ment  and  what  it  means  to  the  economic 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation.” 

A  scientist  at  Rice  University,  Houston, 
Tex.:  “May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  vig¬ 
orous  support  of  basic  research  within  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation.  As  a 
member  of  (a  Defense  Department  advisory 
group),  I  have  tried  to  do  what  I  could  to 
support  increases  in  basic  research  support 
by  the  Defense  Department.  As  you  have 
said  very  effectively,  the  Defense  Department 
has  the  prestige,  the  size  of  general  appro¬ 
priation,  and  the  overall  point  of  view  to 
carry  the  case  for  a  larger  basic  research  ap¬ 
propriation  if  it  would  present  the  case  ef¬ 
fectively.  It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Brown  agrees 
with  this  point  of  view,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  be  effective  in  the  years  ahead  in  ob¬ 
taining  Defense  Department  action  in  this 
.direction.” 

A  professor  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
iversity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.: 
“Congratulations  on  your  stand  in  relation 
to  the  importance  of  basic  research.  It  is 
from  this  source  that  the  important  break¬ 
throughs  are  most  likely  to  come.  One  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  in  research,  particu¬ 
larly  in  arohed  research,  is  that  men  are 
concerned  too  much  with  the  soiled  dishes 
of  yesterday  a>^d  not  enough  on  tomorrow's 
ideas.” 

An  authority  dn  the  role  of  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experimentation  station,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.:  “You  knentioned  under  the 
head,  ‘The  Price  of  fWlect  in  Prior  Years,’ 
that  the  country  is  going  to  pay  the  price 
for  not  doing  basic  research  earlier.  You 
might,  therefore,  be  interested  in  my  ap¬ 
praisal  of  this,  quoting  the 'Broadway  show, 
‘The  Music  Man,’  which  makeksuch  a  devas¬ 
tating  criticism  of  a  salesmans  he  doesn’t 
know  the  territory.  Our  rocketeers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  devastated  with  criticism  kght  now 
because  10  years  ago  they  didn’t  mow  the 
territory.’  I  go  further  to  say  thatSwe  in 
agricultural  science  do  not  want  to  have  it 
said  of  us  that  in  1961  we  did  not  k\ow 
the  territory. 

“More  power  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  ex^ 
plain  to  your  colleagues  the  nature  of  basic 
research  and  the  need  for  it. 


1961 
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That  letter  is  very  revealing  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  student  who 
vspent  a  year  in  this  country  learning  the 
blessings  of  liberty  but  also  from  the 
perspective  of  a  young  man  living  in  Ber- 
linNand  experiencing  those  crises  which 
confront  East  and  West  Berlin  today. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  setter  from  Volker  Claus  which 
was  published  in  the  Lexington  Clipper 
be  printed  rn  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  t\be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

German  Exchange  tStudent  Writes  of  Ber¬ 
lin  Crisis — Letter\to  Dr.  P.  Bryant  Ols- 
son  Family  Tells  of\Conditions  in  Berlin 
The  following  interesting  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  here  last  week\by  the  Dr.  P. 
Bryant  Olsson  family  front  Volker  Claus, 
a  Berlin  student  who  made 'his  home  with 
the  Olssons  while  he  attended  Ivjs  senior  year 
in  Lexington  High  School: 

Berlin,  Ahqust  13. 

Dear  Olsson  Family:  Tuesday ,\l  guess 
I  received  Mom’s  letter,  for  which  \  would 
like  to  thank  you  very  much,  and  nowtl  am 
going  to  answer  it  at  once.  As  you  probably 
will  have  read  already  in  the  newspapers, 
terror  has  begun  to  reign  in  East  Berlin  a: 
East  Germany,  and  just  today  we  all  begin' 
to  feel  the  tension,  which  has  been  mount¬ 
ing  for  quite  some  time. 

A  month  ago  the  stream  of  fugitives  had 
increased  day  by  day.  You  will  remember 
that  I  told  you  that  about  700  fugitives  came 
to  West  Berlin  daily.  Just  yesterday  came 
2,700  and  this  stream  will  probably  go  on, 
we  thought.  But  just  today,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  closed  the  border  between  East 
and  West  Berlin,  in  order  to  stop  the  people 
of  the  zone  to  flee.  They  have  broken  all  of 
the  treaties  made  in  1945  and  we  have  to 
hear  about  shootings  on  the  border.  Today, 
my  oldest  brother  and  I  tried  to  go  to  the 
East  sector  to  take  some  pictures  at  Branden¬ 
burg  gate.  We  just  saw  about  100  soldiers 
with  machineguns,  armored  cars  and  tanks 
behind  them. 

Streets  and  the  public  traffic  are  inter¬ 
rupted  and  East  German  soldiers  have  begun 
today  to  lay  barbed  wire  along  the  sector- 
border.  Just  now  I  heard  that  only  about 
800  fugitives  could  reach  West  Berlin  by 
swimming  through  lakes  and  rivers  or  going 
over  rubble  fields.  Perhaps  it  isn’t  right  to, 
tell  you  all  this  in  a  personal  letter  like 
is,  but  it  Is  just  so  terrible,  that  I  wo>(ld 
like  to  send  letters  to  all  the  world 
about  this  Injustice. 

I  guess  we  all  in  East  and  West, /Change 
between  indignation  and  despair.  East 
German  can’t  even  go  to  East  Bertin.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  history  tlyft  a  regime 
would  not  allow  its  people  to  go  to  the 
capital  of  the  state.  Actually,  that  is  a 
joke,  but  the  situation  just  doesn’t  allow 
laughing  since  16  millions' of  Germans  have 
been  put  in  a  Communist  cage,  which  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  Nazis. 

But  we  just  can’t  d/rf  anything  against  this 
brutal  rupture  of  onr  city.  I  guess  I  can’t 
really  tell  you  hcrw  we  all  feel.  Please  tell 
all  of  this  to  as  /nany  people  as  possible.” 

*  *  * 

Volker. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  purely 
personal,  and  it  closed  with  "Hoping  to  see 
you  soo: 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  2010  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  establish  a 
minimum  wage  for  Mexican  workers  re¬ 
cruited  under  the  act  equal  to  the  lower 
of  first,  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  for  the  State  of  employment,  or 
second,  90  percent  of  the  national  farm 
wage  average. 

In  determining  such  average  farm 
wages  the  Secretary  would  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  average 
farm  wage  rates  for  workers  who  do  not 
receive  board  and  room. 

This  would  provide  for  an  automati¬ 
cally  self-escalating  minimum  wage, 
since  any  increase  in  the  amounts  paid 
to  the  Mexican  workers  would  result  in 
increases  in  the  State  and  national  aver¬ 
age  wages. 

The  criteria  used  are  not  reasonable 
ones.  The  Mexican  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  largely  at  stoop  labor,  the  jobs 
which  are  least  desirable  and  for  which 
domestic  employees  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  use  of  Mexicans  for  the  higher  paid 
jobs  of  operating  or  maintaining  power- 
driven  machinery  would  be  prohibited  by 
the  bill.  The  Mexicans  are,  therefore, 
employed  in  the  least  skilled  and  least 
remunerative  jobs  in  agriculture.  Any 
average  which  includes  the  most  skilled 
and  most  highly  paid  jobs  in  agriculture 
is  not  a  fair  criterion  of  what  the  wages 
should  be  for  the  lowest  paid  jobs. 

The  Mexican  workers  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  free  housing  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  with  Mexico.  The 
wages  paid  workers  who  are  not  fur¬ 
nished  housing  would,  therefore,  not  be 
a  reasonable  measure  of  what  ought  to 
be  paid  the  Mexicans.  Of  course,  in 
taking  into  consideration  the  wages 
paid  without  room  and  board,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  might,  and  should  be,  expected 
to  make  some  adjustment  for  housing, 
but  the  amendment  does  not  so  specify, 
nor  does  it  suggest  how  such  adjustment 
should  be  made.  The  criteria  which 
would  be  established  by  the  amendment 
are  very  indefinite  and  leave  very  great 
discretion  with  the  Secretary  as  to  what 
the  measure  will  be. 

At  present  a  reasonable  criterion  is 
established  by  the  agreement  with  Mex¬ 
ico.  That  requires  the  Mexican  to  be 
paid  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar 
work  at  the  time  the  work  is  performed 
and  in  the  manner  paid  within  the  area 
of  employment.  This  ties  the  Mexican 
wage  to  the  prevailing  wage  for  similar 
employment,  at  the  time  and  in  the  area 
of  employment.  There  is  no  reason  to 
superimpose  upon  this  any  requirement 
that  he  be  paid  at  a  rate  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  wages  paid  for  more  skilled  jobs 
in  other  places.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  reasonable  objective. 

The  amendment  also  strikes  out  a 
provision  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  would  require  an  employer  of 
Mexicans  to  pay  his  domestic  workers 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  wages  for 
similar  work  in  the  area  of  employment. 
The  testimony  before  the  committee  was 
that  some  employers  of  Mexican  workers 
were  discriminating  against  domestic 


employees.  By  requiring  employers  to 
pay  their  domestic  workers  at  least  as 
much  as  they  are  required  to  pay  their 
Mexican  workers,  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  domestic  workers  and 
prevent  such  discrimination.  They  are 
already  protected  in  many  ways  by  vari¬ 
ous  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  How¬ 
ever,  the  committee  felt  that  this  addi¬ 
tional  provision  might  close  a  small  loop¬ 
hole,  and  therei  s  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  stricken. 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  the  Keating 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  from  being  made  available 
in  any  area  unless  employers  had  offered 
domestic  workers,  first,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  or  occupational  hazard  insur¬ 
ance  reasonably  comparable  to  that  af¬ 
forded  Mexican  workers ;  second,  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  work  during  at  least  three 
quarters  of  the  workdays  during  the 
agreed  term  of  employment;  third,  basic 
subsistence  when  work  is  not  available 
for  extended  periods;  and  fourth,  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 

This  amendment  fails  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  some  of  the  basic  differences  be¬ 
tween  domestic  employment  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexican  nationals.  The 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  a  supplementary  labor 
force  in  times  of  peak  labor  needs  when 
a  sufficient  supply  of  domestic  workers 
is  not  available.  No  Mexican  workers 
can  be  brought  in  under  the  program 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  they  are  needed.  No  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  can  be  made  available  in  any  area 
under  existing  law  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that  there  are  insufficient 
domestic  workers.  No  Mexican  worker 
can  be  made  available  under  existing  law 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  the 
employment  of  Mexicans  will  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  workers.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  must  make  an  affirmative  finding 
and  certification  that  such  will  not  be 
the  case. 

Once  all  these  determinations  and 
certifications  are  made,  the  Mexican 
worker  must  be  recruited  in  Mexico  and 
brought  to  this  country.  He  cannot  cross 
the  border  to  come  up  to  seek  work  by 
his  own  act.  When  he  is  brought  up,  it 
is  for  definite  needed  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed  within  a  reasonably  ascertain¬ 
able  time. 

The  domestic  worker  on  the  other 
hand  may  be  a  resident  of  the  area  of 
employment,  a  student,  or  a  migrant 
worker  who  moves  with  the  crop.  He 
may  be  alone  or  with  his  family.  He 
needs  no  entry  permit  and  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  the  country.  He  is  free 
to  take  nonagricultural  employment  and 
to  leave  one  employer  for  another,  or 
not  to  work  at  all,  without  then  being 
required  to  leave  the  area. 

The  States  have  considered  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
to  agricultural  workers  and  have  made 
differing  provision  therefor  or  exemption 
therefrom.  The  Senate  recently  gave 
consideration  to  a  provision  for  absolute 
liability  with  respect  to  certain  agricul- 
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tural  workers  when  it  considered  S.  1123, 
but  abandoned  that  provision  in  view  of 
the  problems  involved.  On  the  other 
hand  disability  insurance  provided  by 
State  law  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
Mexican  national  and  it  is  likely  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  exempt 
him  from  State  disability  insurance  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  domestic  workers. 
Workmen’s  compensation  and  disability 
insurance  for  domestic  workers  who  may 
be  employed  in  either  agricultural  or 
nonagricultural  employment  at  different 
times  should  be  left  to  the  States. 

The  agreed  term  of  employment  for  a 
domestic  worker  may  start  when  he 
shows  up  for  work  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  and  end  when  he  decides  to 
leave,  or  at  the  end  of  the  day,  or  it 
may  be  fixed  in  any  manner  that  the 
employer  and  employee  may  agree  upon. 
Terms  as  to  a  guaranteed  number  of 
workdays  and  provision  for  subsistence 
that  fit  into  the  standard  work  contract 
for  a  Mexican  worker  brought  from 
Mexico  to  Michigan  may  not  fit  into  an 
agreement  with  the  worker  who  is  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  off  from  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  and  seeks  agricultural  work  only 
until  he  can  get  his  job  back. 

Likewise  provision  for  transportation 
for  the  Mexican  worker  brought  up  from 
Mexico  with  a  number  of  other  male 
workers  does  not  involve  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  as  transportation  provisions  for 
domestic  workers  who  may  be  from  near 
or  far,  may  be  traveling  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  or  others,  and  may  switch  to  non¬ 
agricultural  employment  at  any  time. 

The  domestic  worker  is  already  given 
the  fullest  protection  possible.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  must  find  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexicans  will  not  adversely 
affect  his  wages  or  working  conditions. 
The  addition  of  fringe  benefits  such  as 
insurance,  guaranteed  workdays,  subsis¬ 
tence,  and  transportation  benefits  can¬ 
not  make  the  Secretary’s  determination 
any  easier,  but  can  only  serve  to  make 
the  problem  more  difficult.  It  will  not 
necessarily  increase  the  worker’s  total 
compensation,  but  may  result  in  his  re¬ 
ceiving  less  wages  in  the  form  he  wants 
them  and  more  fringe  benefits  of  a  kind 
which  he  may  never  realize  and  which 
may  not  be  appropriate  to  his  needs. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  obtain 
fringe  benefits  for  domestic  workers 
based  on  the  needs  of  Mexican  workers. 
Such  benefits  are  not  likely  to  attract 
more  workers  than  would  be  attracted  by 
higher  cash  wages.  If  such  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  must  be  provided  during  the  peak 
employment  periods  when  Mexicans  are 
employed,  will  they  be  eliminated  when 
Mexicans  are  not  employed,  or  will  they 
be  frozen  into  the  employment  system? 
If  so,  who  is  most  likely  to  pay  for  these 
benefits,  the  employer  or  the  employee? 
There  is  nothing  at  all  in  this  amend¬ 
ment  that  requires  the  domestic  worker’s 
total  compensation,  including  these 
fringe  benefits,  to  be  increased  above 
what  his  total  compensation  might 
otherwise  be.  If  we  should  at  any  time 
decide  to  impose  upon  agriculture,  by 
legislation,  terms  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  regulating  the  term  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  number  of  workdays  to 
be  worked,  provision  for  basic  subsis¬ 


tence,  and  carfare,  let  us  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  the  domestic  worker’s  needs, 
rather  than  upon  what  may  be  compar¬ 
able  to  what  someone  else  may  need. 
And  let  us  at  that  time  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  price  the  worker  must  pay  for 
these  legislatively  imposed  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  could  not  be  present,  and  he  re¬ 
quested  me  to  place  this  statement  in  the 
Record  for  him. 

As  Senators  well  know,  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  is  greatly  interested  in  our  dealings, 
not  only  with  Mexico,  but  with  all  our 
neighbors  around  the  world.  He  has  at¬ 
tached  to  this  statement  a  document  en¬ 
titled  “The  Value  of  the  Bracero  Pro¬ 
gram  to  Mexico,”  by  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Hancock,  which  shows  that  the  income 
of  the  Mexican  braceros  who  work  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  the  third 
largest  item  of  income  for  Mexico.  It 
amounts  to  $120  million  a  year,  which 
income  is  exceeded  only  by  that  from 
tourism  and  cotton  exports.  We  export 
to  Mexico  a  great  deal  more  than  we  im¬ 
port  from  Mexico.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — and  I  go  along 
with  his  views — that  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  good  public  relations  program 
with  our  sister  country  of  Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  attached  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  on 

H.R.  2010,  a  Bill  To  Extend  the  Mexican 

Labor  Program 

We  have  spent  considerable  time  this  ses¬ 
sion  in  trying  to  devise  appropriate  ways 
to  help  the  American  farmer. 

Early  in  the  session  we  passed  the  emer¬ 
gency  feed  grain  program.  Later,  we  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  omnibus 
farm  bill.  .1  did  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
administration’s  recommendations  in  the 
farm  bill,  but  I  was  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  objective  of  trying  to  give  the 
farmer  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  fruits 
of  our  economy.  Every  Member  of  this 
body,  whether  they  come  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  State  or  not,  understands  that  the 
farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy,  and  when  he  suffers  the  general  econ¬ 
omy  suffers. 

A  subcommitte  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Gathings,  of  my  State,  held 
a  series  of  very  illuminating  hearings  this 
spring  on  the  cost-price  squeeze  affecting 
farmers  throughout  the  country.  The 
hearings  focused  additional  attention  on  the 
disastrous  effects  of  rising  costs  and  de¬ 
clining  income  on  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  study  these  hearings 
and  read  what  the  farmers  themselves  say 
about  the  existing  situation. 

I  received  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  only  a  few  days  ago  which 
contained  startling  statistics  on  the  farm  in¬ 
come  situation.  In  Arkansas,  for  example, 
farm  production  expenses  increased  from 
$303.7  million  in  1950  to  $476.5  million  in 
1960 — more  than  57  percent.  During  the 
same  period  net  farm  income  decreased  by  14 


percent  from  $318.3  million  in  1950  to  $274.7 
million  in  1960.  These  statistics  while  start¬ 
ling  by  themselves  do  not  begin  to  portray 
the  personal  impact  of  the  farm  income 
problem  on  the  Individual  farmer  who  is 
trying  to  raise  a  family  and  provide  them 
with  the  amenities  of  life  while  faced  with 
constantly  increasing  production  costs  and, 
in  most  cases,  frozen  acreage  allotments. 

I  point  this  out  as  a  preliminary  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  need  for  extending  the  Mexican 
labor  program  which  is  essential  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  of  Arkansas,  and  farmers  in 
many  other  States.  The  extension  of  this 
program  is  one  way  we  can  help  a  sizable 
segment  of  agriculture.  If  the  program  is 
killed  or  saddled  with  restrictive  provisions 
you  will  have  caused  a  direct  injury  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy  about  this  program.  Unfortunately, 
the  migratory  labor  problem  has  been 
brought  into  this  issue  in  an  uncalled  for 
manner.  Intense  emotion  has  been  gener¬ 
ated  at  the  expense  of  reasonable  analysis. 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  look  behind  the 
emotional  arguments  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  for  placing  unneeded  and  unworkable 
restrictions  on  this  program  and  judge  the 
issue  on  the  merits. 

The  existing  Mexican  labor  program  was 
authorized  in  the  Korean  war  as  a  non- 
controversial  way  to  obtain  the  hand  labor 
needed  by  farmers  to  replace  the  domestic 
labor  involved  in  the  war  effort.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  essential,  but  for  different  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  last  decade  vast  population 
shifts  have  taken  place  which  have  seriously 
decreased  the  availability  of  domestic  farm¬ 
workers.  In  my  State,  the  farmers  simply 
cannot  obtain  sufficient  domestic  farm  labor 
to  meet  the  short-term  demands  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  cycle. 

During  1960  over  31,000  Mexican  nationals 
helped  cultivate  and  harvest  Arkansas’  cot¬ 
ton  crop.  This  heavy  reliance  on  imported 
labor  is  due  primarily  to  population  shifts 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  decade 
within  the  State  and  the  nearby  farm  labor 
market.  There  has  been  heavy  migration 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  also  migra¬ 
tion  to  other  States.  Arkansas  had  a  net 
population  loss  of  6.5  percent  from  1950  to 
1960,  and  57  percent  of  this  loss  occurred  in 
the  18  counties  of  eastern  Arkansas  where 
80  percent  of  our  cotton  is  produced.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  growing  disin¬ 
clination  on  the  part  of  many  laborers  to 
do  the  tedious  work  required  in  cultivating 
and  harvesting  a  cotton  crop.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  is  that  we  simply  do  not  have  enough 
domestic  labor  available  in  Arkansas  or  the 
surrounding  areas  to  supply  the  farmer’s 
need  for  hand  labor. 

It  has  been  argued  that  mechanization  will 
eventually  do  away  with  the  need  for  hand 
labor  on  cotton  farms.  This  may  be  true 
at  sometime  in  the  distant  future,  but  it  is 
not  true  today.  The  soil  and  terrain  con¬ 
ditions  in  many  Arkansas  cotton  producing 
counties  are  such  that  picking  machines 
cannot  be  used  in  the  fields  during  unfav¬ 
orable  weather.  There  are  also  many  small 
farms  where  use  of  machines  is  not  practical 
or  economical,  and  rental  machines  are  not 
available  for  these  farms  until  after  the 
crops  have  been  harvested  on  the  larger 
farms.  Another  factor  indicating  continued 
need  for  hand  labor  is  the  preference  shown 
by  many  cotton  mills  for  hand-picked  cotton 
over  machine-picked  cotton. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  implication  that 
the  Mexican  labor  program  is  a  one-way 
street  designed  solely  to  help  our  farmers. 
This  is  an  important  program  to  Mexico.  It 
is  her  second  most  important  source  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  Mexico  is  one  of  our  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  in  1960  our  exports  to  that  coun¬ 
try  were  $807  million  compared  to  imports 
of  $443  million.  Our  continued  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Mexico  indicates  the 
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importance  to  American  business  of  main¬ 
taining  this  program. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  value  of  the 
bracero  program  to  Mexico  appears  in  the 
House  committee  hearings  on  this  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Hancock 
which  appears  in  the  House  hearings  on  page 
42. 

Aside  from  the  economic  importance  of 
this  program  to  Mexico,  there  are  also  im¬ 
portant  intangible  benefits  which  accrue  to 
both  that  country  and  ours.  The  program 
has  been  very  effective  in  improving  under¬ 
standing  between  the  peoples  of  our  coun¬ 
tries.  The  program,  in  my  opinion,  could 
be  used  to  even  greater  advantage  in  im¬ 
proving  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  I  recently  contacted  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Secretary  Goldberg  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doing  something  further  along 
these  lines.  I  have  received  reports  from 
both  Departments  indicating  that  efforts  will 
be  made  to  do  this.  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
further  with  the  officials  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

The  objections  to  extension  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  program  center  about  its  effects 
on  the  domestic  farmworker.  I  think  that 
the  protections  which  now  exist  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  protect  domestic  workers  from  pos¬ 
sible  competition  from  Mexican  laborers. 
Before  a  farmer  can  obtain  braceros,  cer¬ 
tification  must  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  that: 

1.  Domestic  workers,  able,  willing  and 
qualified  are  not  available. 

2  Employment  of  Mexican  workers  will 
not  adversely  affect  labor  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  domestic  workers  similarly  em¬ 
ployed.  ,  , 

3.  That  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made 
to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  em¬ 
ployment  at  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work  comparable  to  those  offered  the  Mex¬ 
ican  workers. 

These  restrictions  in  my  opinion  are  cer¬ 
tainly  adequate  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
this  program  on  the  domestic  worker.  In 
fact,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  often 
gone  overboard  in  their  regulations  imple¬ 
menting  these  statutory  restrictions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  full  employment  in  areas  where  Mex¬ 
ican  laborers  are  used.  It  often  happens 
that  domestic  workers  will  not  do  the  type 
of  work  called  for.  If  our  farmers  could  get 
sufficient  domestic  laborers  at  the  time  they 
are  needed  and  at  wages  which  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay  they  would  be  happy  to 
hire  them.  In  reality  the  Mexican  labor 
program  is  a  program  of  necessity. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  farmers  pay 
practically  all  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  this  program.  In  addition 
to  the  fees  paid  by  the  farmers  into  the 
farm-labor  supply  revolving  fund,  the 
farmer  pays  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
worker  from  the  migratory  station  to  the 
place  of  employment  and  then  back  again. 
In  1960  the  Phillips  County  Farmers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  my  State  found  that  the  cost  for 
this  transportation  was  $47.32  per  worker. 
The  regulations  backed  up  by  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  insures  that  the  Mexican  laborers  are 
paid  fair  wages  and  are  furnished  with  ade¬ 
quate  housing  while  they  are  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  entire  program  is  equipped  with 
safeguards  for  everyone  involved — the 
worker,  his  employer,  and  the  domestic 
worker  whose  livelihood  could  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  unregulated  importation  of  Mex¬ 
ican  nationals. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  On  the 
surface  the  amendment  appears  to  be  fair 


and  reasonable.  But  on  close  examination  it 
is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  for 
farm  labor.  The  Senator’s  amendment 
would  require  the  farmer  to  pay  Mexican 
laborers  a  wage  equal  to  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  average  farm  wage  in  the  State,  or  the 
Nation,  whichever  is  lower.  This  means  that 
the  hard  pressed  cotton  farmer  in  Arkansas 
would  be  required  to  increase  wage  rates  for 
Mexican  laborers  by  32  percent  above  the 
current  rate.  At  the  same  time  this  will 
mean  an  automatic  increase  in  the  wages 
for  domestic  labor  since  Mexican  labor  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  unless  domestic  labor  is  not 
available  at  comparable  wages. 

No  one  can  argue  that  the  current  rate  is  a 
generous  wage.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
Senator’s  objective  of  trying  to  improve 
farm  wages.  But  this  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  corresponding  increases  in  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  farm  income  which  will  put 
the  farmer  in  a  financial  position  to  pay 
better  wages.  Farmers  in  Arkansas  cannot 
afford  this  increase  and  if  you  want  to  take 
them  out  of  the  cotton  business,  passage  of 
this  amendment  is  a  good  way  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  fault  in  the 
Senator’s  amendment.  The  use  of  the 
average  hourly  farm  wage  for  the  State 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
many  farm  jobs  require  a  high  degree  of  skill 
and  training.  And  farmworkers  with  these 
skills  naturally  command  higher  wages  than 
unskilled  hand  labor.  Let’s  remember  that 
the  Mexican  labor  program  involves  only  un¬ 
skilled  hand  labor.  And  yet  under  this 
amendment  there  is  no  distinction  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  setting  up  the 
base  wage  rate.  This  greatly  distorts  the 
resulting  average. 

The  Senate  passed  a  minimum  wage  bill 
earlier  this  year.  The  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  considered  all  aspects  of  the 
bill  at  great  length  and  did  not  see  fit  to 
recommend  a  general  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  workers.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota’s  amendment  is  a  giant  step  to¬ 
ward  a  minimum  wage  for  agriculture  and 
any  legislation  in  this  area  should  certainly 
be  thoroughly  considered  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  before 
coming  before  the  Senate. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  Value  of  the  Bracero  Program  to 
Mexico 

(By  Dr.  Richard  H.  Hancock) 

The  most  obvious  benefit  of  the  bracero 
program  is  the  large  amount  of  dollars  it 
contributes  to  the  Mexican  economy.  Mexico 
is  a  trade-deficient  area,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  trade  with  the  United  States.  From 
75  to  80  percent  of  Mexican  imports  are  from 
the  United  States,  while  only  50  percent  of 
its  exports  are  to  the  United  States. 

Mexico’s  trade  balance  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1960  showed  a  deficit  of  $57,806,- 
000.  This  deficit  would  be  much  greater  if 
it  were  not  for  the  annual  inflow  of  bracero 
remittances,  estimated  at  over  $120  million 
annually.1  Braceros  constitute  a  source  of 
dollars  exceeded  in  importance  only  by  tour¬ 
ism  and  cotton. 


1  The  average  duration  of  contract  of 
braceros  is '3.5  months,  according  to  the 
Labor  Department  (House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  hearings  on  “Mexican  Labor,” 
1958,  p.  452),  and  the  average  number  of 
braceros  contracted  annually  for  1956  and 
1957  was  440,000.  The  average  minimum 
was  taken  as  $5  a  day  (the  fact  that  some 
workers  receive  less  than  this  amount  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  others  re- 


Throughout  this  calculation,  the  writer 
has  attested  to  present  bracero  savings  on 
the  low  side;  for  example,  many  contracting 
associations  charge  less  than  7  cents  a  day 
for  insurance  instead  of  the  10  cents  allowed. 
Further,  $4.90  a  week  seems  to  be  ample  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  bracero  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  in  the  spring  of  1955  that  U.S.  families 
with  up  to  $2,000  income  after  taxes  were 
spending  only  $4.42  per  capita  each  week 
on  food  (House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
hearings  on  “Mexican  Labor,”  p.  579). 

Not  only  does  the  bracero  program  al¬ 
leviate  Mexico’s  balance-of-payment  prob¬ 
lems,  but  it  also  serves  to  lessen  conditions 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment. 
With  a  current  population  of  34.6  million 
people,  Mexico  has  one  of  the  world’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  populations.  In  1957,  a  year 
when  Mexican  President  Ruiz  Cortines  cited 
Mexico’s  acute  need  for  350,000  to  400,000 
more  jobs,  4  percent  of  Mexico’s  entire  eco¬ 
nomically  active  population — 7  percent  of 
those  active  in  agriculture — found  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  while  over  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  rural  population  was  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  to  varying  degrees  on 
bracero  income.  Bracero  money  greatly  en¬ 
hances  consumer  purchasing  power,  since 
nearly  all  this  money  goes  into  local  trade 
channels  and  is  not  spent  on  luxury  items, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  money  which  comes  from  nearly  all 
other  sources.  In  Chihuahua  the  local  store¬ 
keepers  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  bracero 
program. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  braceros  and 
their  families  are  desperately  in  need  of  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  this  country.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  outstanding  Mexican  econo¬ 
mist,  Senora  Ifigenia  Navarrete,  the  average 
monthly  earnings  of  the  20  percent  of  Mexi¬ 
can  families  which  comprise  the  lowest  in¬ 
come  group  in  the  nation  declined  from  $22 
per  month  in  1950  to  $19.80  per  month  in 
1957.  The  effect  of  this  decline  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  by  inflation.  The  cost- 
of-living  index  for  workers  in  Mexico  City 
reveals  that  living  costs  rose  80  percent  from 
1950  to  1957,  12.7  percent  in  1957  alone. 
Surveying  conditions  in  the  State  of  Chi¬ 
huahua  in  1958,  I  found  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  was  much  greater  than 
the  increase  in  rural  wages.  In  representa¬ 
tive  municipios,  rural  wages  had  increased 
350  percent  since  1943,  while  the  cost  of 
living  increased  570  percent  based  on  five 
commodities  (corn,  beans,  coffee,  flour,  and 
potatoes)  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
working  class  diet  in  Mexico.  The  fact  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  more  rapidly 


ceive  more  than  $5  a  day) .  Calculations 
were  as  follows: 


Average  bracero  earnings  and  expenses 


Item 


Total 


Contract  of  100  clays  at  $5.... 
20  days  off  (13  1  Mi-day 

weekends) _ 

5  days’  time  loss  (inclem¬ 
ent  weather) _ 

5  clays’  subsistence  wage 

($1.50  per  day) - 

100  days’  insurance  ($0.10 

per  day) - 

100  days’  maintenance 

($0.70  per  day) . . 

General  expenses  (enter¬ 
tainment,  clothes) _ 

Average  amount  of  money 

taken  or  sent  home . — 

Total  money  sent  or  taken 
home  by  the  440,000  bra¬ 
ceros  contracted  annually 
($275  per  man) . 


-$100.00 
-26.00 
+7.50 
-10.00 
-70.00 
-27. 60 


$500 

400 

375 

382 

372 

302 

275 

275 

120, 000, 000 


\ 
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than  have  rural  wages  was  emphatically 
verified  by  all  people  questioned  on  the 
matter. 

The  following  table  shows  that  more 
money  derived  from  braceros  than  from  any 
other  activity  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua 
except  mining,  cotton,  and  beef  cattle. 
Even  though  Chihuahua  statistics  are  not 
entirely  reliable,  these  figures  show  that  the 
bracero  program  constitutes  one  of  the  big 
businesses  of  the  State.  In  1957  more  men 
were  employed  as  braceros  than  in  any  other 
category  except  agriculture.  They  comprised 
11  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  and  21 
percent  of  the  total  economically  active  agri¬ 
cultural  population  of  the  State.  There  are 
nine  municipios  in  Chihuahua  where 
bracero  emigration  absorbs  some  30  percent 
of  the  total  active  population  and  32  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  agricultural  labor  force. 
General  Trias  has  the  State’s  highest  level 
of  emigration,  with  braceros  constituting 
44  percent  of  the  entire  economically  active 
population  and  47  percent  of  the  total  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  force.  In  the  summer  of  1958, 
I  visited  two  Chihuahua  villages  where  the 
Inhabitants  said  they  had  no  means  of  sup¬ 
port  other  than  the  bracero  program.  While 
the  effects  of  the  program  are  not  uniformly 
felt  throughout  the  nation,  a  study  of  the 
dynamics  of  migration  in  the  other  States 
which  contribute  heavily  to  the  outflow  of 
migrants — Durange,  Zacatecas,  Guanajuate, 
Michoacan,  and  Jalisco — would  doubtless  re¬ 
veal  a  migratory  labor  complex  similar  to 
that  depicted  for  Chihuahua. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  bracero  program 
be  artificially  perpetuated,  but  I  do  say 
that  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  terminate  this  program  on  the  un¬ 
certain  premise  that  the  domestic  migrants’ 
welfare  would  be  greatly  improved.  The 
domestic  migrant  problem  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  pertaining  exclusively  to  agriculture. 
This  is  a  social  problem  in  the  U.S.  similar, 
and  in  many  cases  identical,  to  that  of  car¬ 
ing  for  the  alcoholic,  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  the  mentally  ill,  and  the  aged.  In 
our  Nation  today,  social  derelicts,  rejected 
for  all  other  types  of  employment,  are  fre¬ 
quently  considered  to  be  apt  candidates  for 
agricultural  positions.  It  is  our  duty  as 
members  of  an  enlightened  and  compas¬ 
sionate  society  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
succour  these  people,  but  we  should  not 
place  all  of  this  burden  on  agriculture. 

There  are  many  individual  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  braceros  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  their  labors  in  the  U.S.  I  will 
cite  two  which  happened  to  come  to  my 
attention  in  February,  1961.  One  man  came 
into  our  office  to  cash  $1,900  worth  of  checks, 
which  he  said  represented  his  savings  din¬ 
ing  the  past  14  months.  He  said  that  he 
had  consummated  a  deal  to  buy  land  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  needed  the  cash  to  make  a  down 
payment.  On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that 
this  bracero  had  saved  $800  to  $1,000  an¬ 
nually  during  the  past  8  years.  With  this 
money  he  had  purchased  a  30-acre  farm,  8 
span  of  oxen  and  various  farm  implements, 
and  made  miscellaneous  improvements  on 
his  farm.  He  had  also  invested  in  some  city 
property  in  Ciudad  Juarez. 

Another  man,  who  had  been  working  as 
a  bracero  since  1953,  had  spent  his  entire 
savings,  approximately  $8,000,  on  medical 
expenses  for  his  ailing  mother.  Although 
she  finally  passed  away  after  various  opera¬ 
tions  and  extensive  hospitalization,  he  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me  that  without  his  bracero  earn¬ 
ings  her  life  could  never  have  been  pro¬ 
longed  so  much,  since  she  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  little  or  no  medical  treatment.  He 
seemed  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to 
provide  his  mother  with  the  best  of  care 
during  the  final  years  of  her  life. 

I  wish  to  relate  one  other  incident  which 
has  impressed  me  very  strongly  with  the 
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good  effects  of  the  bracero  program.  In 
1958,  I  happened  to  meet  a  U.S.  citizen  who 
managed  a  combined  store  and  post  office 
in  a  small  mountain  village  in  Chihuahua. 
He  said  he  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
substantial  amounts  of  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  were  being  distributed  through  the 
mail.  He  stated,  however,  that  even  though 
the  United  States  was  sending  out  no  coun¬ 
terpropaganda,  this  Communist  literature 
was  in  his  opinion  having  little  effect,  since 
people  were  able  to  view  the  United  States 
in  its  true  perspective  through  the  eyes  of 
returning  braceros. 

In  these  days  when  the  conflict  between 
the  free  world  and  communism  is  so 
strongly  contested,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  The  bracero  program  is  a  critical 
factor  in  avoiding  the  economic  chaos  which 
is  the  feeding  ground  for  communism.  If 
we  give  no  thought  to  the  welfare  of  the 


2,250,000  Mexicans  who  derive  all  or  part 
of  their  livelihood  from  the  program,  we 
are  inviting  disaster. 

The  bracero  program  has  Improved  the 
level  of  Mexican  living.  Braceros  and  their 
families  eat  better,  wear  better  clothing, 
and  live  in  better  houses.  Most  important 
of  all,  they  have  the  consciousness  that  their 
lot  can  be  improved.  They  have  what  the 
sociologists  call  a  higher  level  of  aspiration. 
In  the  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,”  Gibbon  says:  “In  all  pursuits  of  active 
and  speculative  life,  the  emulation  of  states 
and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring 
of  the  efforts  and  improvements  of  man¬ 
kind.”  In  creating  this  spirit  of  emulation 
in  braceroes,  and  through  them  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  nation  as  a  whole,  I  believe  that  the 
bracero  program  may  prove  to  be  a  signif¬ 
icant  factor  in  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  Mexico  as  a  responsible  na¬ 
tion  of  the  free  world. 


Value  of  'production  of  the  10  principal  economic  activities  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  in  1956  1 


Item 

Volume 

Value 

Pesos 

Dollars 2 

1, 259, 702, 485 
355, 861, 188 
237, 913, 844 

$100,  776, 228 
>  28,  468, 895 
19, 033, 025 
'  10, 071,  325 
1  9,  075,  000 
4,  993,  770 
2, 823,  605 
2,  501,  318 
1,  678, 565 
1, 272,  913 

241,731  bales . — - - - 

Cattle  5 

262*853  head--- _ _ _ _ 

111,  559,  621 
62,  422, 128 
35, 295, 064 
31,226,  480 
20, 982,  064 
15, 911,  415 

Wheat 

24*743  metric  tons _ 

26^969  metric  tons _ 

1  Source  for  agricultural  items  is  Mexico,  Secretaria  de  Agrieult.ura  y  Ganaderfa,  Boletfn  mensual  de  la  direccion 
de  economia  rural  (1957-58);  sources  for  other  items  are  individually  cited.  Data  is  for  1956  unless  otherwise  stated. 

2  Conversion  rate  used  is  the  official  rate  of  $1  dollar,  12.50  pesos. 

2  From  tables  compiled  by  Leopoldo  Hurtado  Olin,  director  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua. 

*  If  cotton  seed  is  included,  this  total  is  $33,165,698. 

5  Since  the  variation  in  the  number  of  cattle  sold  annually  in  Chihuahua  is  extremely  wide,  the  annual  average 
number  of  cattle  sold  from  1945  through  1957  was  computed  from  Hurtado  Olin,  Compendio  estadfstico  del  estado 
de  Chihuahua,  1956-57  (Chihuahua:  By  the  author,  1958),  p.  15.  The  value  of  sales  was  obtained  using  the  average 
price  received  in  Chihuahua  for  cattle  on  the  hoof  sold  during  1956,  with  figures  from  the  Boletfn  mensual  de  la 
direccion  de  economfa  rural  of  March  1957. 

«  Each  bracero  is  estimated  to  have  taken  home  $275  (see  p.  37).  The  figure  for  the  number  of  braceros  contracted 
is  for  1957,  since  complete  and  reliable  data  was  available  for  that  year.  Moreover,  Labor  Department  officials 
stated  that  1957  was  a  typical  year  regarding  bracero  movement  in  Chihuahua. 

7  Figure  is  for  1954  and  is  the  latest  available.  Figures  for  volume  of  production  coincide  almost  exactly  with 
those  for  1956  and  1957.  Mexico,  Secretaria  de  Economfa,  Direccion  General  de  Estadfstica,  Anuario  estadfstico 
de  low  Estados  Unidos  Mcxicanos,  1955-56  (Mexico,  D.F.:  TaUeres  Graficos  de  la  Nation,  1957),  pp.  508-518. 


ufS.  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  \ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  disarmament 
/agency  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  ear¬ 
lier.  I  see  the  author  of  the  bill  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  fact,  because  I  under¬ 
stood  opponents  of  the  bill  to  say  that 
this  is  the  worst  possible  time  to  pass 
the  bill,  that  it  would  be  misinterpreted 
abroad,  that  it  would  indicate  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

I  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that, 
so  far  as  this  cosponsor  is  concerned, 
my  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  and  my  vote 
for  the  bill,  far  from  indicating  any  feel¬ 
ing  of  weakness  or  any  .willingness  to 
appease  Communist  Russia,  has  precise¬ 
ly  the  contrary  intention. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  a  time 
when  we  must  be  strong  and  firm,  and  a 
time  when  we  must  increase,  not  de¬ 
crease,  our  armaments.  This  is  a  time 
when  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen 
our  nuclear  ability. 

I  am  very  proud  to  see  that  one  of  the 
four  divisions  called  up  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  is  Wisconsin’s  great  32d 
National  Guard  Division. 


I  feel  we  must  do  all  we  possibly  can 
to  establish  the  greatest  nuclear  deter¬ 
ment,  the  greatest  Air  Force,  the  most 
powerful  Army,  and  the  most  powerful 
NaVy  in  the  world  today. 

However,  I  think  that  with  every  dollar 
we  spand  on  defense,  with  every  soldier 
who  is \lerted  or  called  to  active  duty, 
every  American  must  keep  in  mind  that 
we  do  this  Yo  achieve  peace  in  the  world. 
As  Churchill  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  “WeNarm  to  parley.” 

We  are  building  up  our  defenses  cer¬ 
tainly  not  because  we  wish  to  use  those 
defenses  to  inflict  death  and  destruction. 
We  have  built  up  our  defenses  because 
we  recognize  that  when  one  lives  in  a 
world  with  KhrushcheV  when  one  lives 
in  a  world  with  the  Communists,  the 
only  way  one  can  negotiate  is  to  nego¬ 
tiate  from  strength,  to  negotiate  from 
power,  to  be  in  a  position  to\command 
respect.  One  cannot  command  respect 
unless  one  has  an  air  force,  ark  army, 
navy,  and  nuclear  power  with  which  to 
command  it.  \ 

It  has  been  said  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  that  every  arms  race  has  led  ro 
war.  This  arms  race  will  be  no  excep¬ 
tion  if  it  continues  as  an  arms  race,  with 
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fantastic  technological  development.  As 
the  situation  is  developing,  as  one  out¬ 
standing  author,  Mr.  Hadley,  has  said, 
technology  is  now  undergoing  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  every  5  years.  The  H- 
bomovis  spreading,  and  it  will  spread 
furtheK  within  the  next  10  years.  The 
New  Yoyk  Times  says  that  within  10 
years  23  nations  of  the  world  will  have 
nuclear  power  and  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  no  question  that  unless  we 
can  begin  to  rniwe  arms  control  we  shall 
have  nuclear  destruction,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  mankina\then  will  be  very  dim. 

It  seems  to  me\that  only  a  strong 
country,  only  a  sellSconfident  country, 
can  afford  to  have  aSms  control  or  a 
disarmament  program.  \ 

I  say  to  the  Senator  fnjm  Minnesota, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  that  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  important  to  hVe  the  bill 
enacted  is  that  when  we  worn,  out  and 
develop  an  arms  control  program  we 
shall  know  exactly  what  we  are Moing. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  weSper- 
mit  an  inspection  system  which  is  faulty, 
which  could  result  in  the  betrayal  Of 
America.  Under  no  circumstanced, 
should  we  permit  a  disarmament  system 
which  could  result  in  a  preponderance  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  enemy  or  any 
combination  of  enemies. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  to  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  kind  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  understanding  not  available  to 
us  today.  Unless  we  have  research  to  de¬ 
termine  how  feasible,  how  effective,  how 
workable,  how  practical  an  arms  control 
program  will  be,  we  shall  not  have  any 
idea  of  what  we  are  doing. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if  it 
is  not  true  that  a  vote  for  his  bill  is  not 
only  a  vote  affirming  faith  in  America 
but  also  a  vote  for  a  practical,  workable, 
defensible  arms  control  program  which 
will  safeguard  the  American  people  and 
not  endanger  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  more  than  happy  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  never  would  have  sponsored  the  bilk 
unless  I  thought  it  would  promote  tjrfe 
national  security.  The  President  of/the 
United  States  would  never  have  sejrt  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  the  /United 
States  urging  that  this  proposedUegisla- 
tion  be  acted  upon  favorably  /Otherwise. 
A  man  of  the  patriotism,  loyalty,  ability, 
and  dedication  of  John  /McCloy,  the 
President’s  special  adviser  on  disarma¬ 
ment,  never  would  have/asked  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  the  bill  vmless  he  thought 
and  knew  it  was  a  vjfal  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  / 

I  concur  with  the  Senator’s  statement. 
He  has  made  a  ^brilliant  statement.  He 
has  made  a  comprehensive  and  a  very 
worthwhile  statement  not  only  as  to 
the  need  to/oe  strong  but  also  as  to  the 
need  to  search  relentlessly  for  paths  to 
peace  wmch  really  lead  to  peace — not  to 
appeasement,  not  to  retreat,  not  to  a 
fictitious  and  false  peace,  but  to  a  genu- 
inejpeace. 

>We  know  disarmament  cannot  be  a 
one-way  street.  We  are  talking  about 
"multilateral  international  disarmament. 


We  are  talking  about  effective  control 
mechanism;  supervision  and  control  so 
that  we  shall  not  be  fooled,  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  led  down  some  blind  alley. 
That  is  why  we  need  the  Agency. 

I  remember  what  President  Kennedy 
said  about  the  American  eagle  as  our 
symbol.  That  was  referred  to  in  the 
debate  today. 

In  the  claws  of  the  eagle  on  one  side 
are  the  arrows,  and  in  the  claws  on  the 
other  side  is  the  olive  branch.  The 
arrows  indicate  and  signify  our  pre¬ 
paredness,  our  defense,  our  willingness 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  our 
security.  The  olive  branch,  in  the  claws 
on  the  other  side,  indicates  our  search 
for  peace. 

This  is  not  a  contradiction.  A  well 
governed  city  has  a  police  force,  but  it 
also  has  judges,  social  workers,  schools, 
and  churches. 

A  city  could  never  be  governed  with 
police  only.  A  city  without  a  church 
would  be  a  city  which  would  never  be 
governed  well.  A  city  without  a  spiritual 
leader  would  never  have  enough  policev' 
men  to  govern.  One  cannot  have  enouan 
policemen  to  keep  mankind  in  order 
and  in  line  with  police  alone.  Tnere 
must  be  something  else.  There  must  be 
peace  of  mind.  There  must  be/peace  of 
soul.  NThere  must  be  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  wnmh  are  moral  and  ethical.  That 
is  what  \e  are  talking  about. 

The  mod,  courageous  num  in  the  world 
was  known 'as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It 
has  been  saidV'Peace  iSe  unto  you,”  and 
‘‘Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men.” 

Is  this  a  sign  ofvf'eakness?  I  think  it 
is  a  sign  of  the /greatest  courage  man 
can  have.  /  \ 

I  do  not  thnfk  Hitler-  was  courageous. 
I  think  he  wag  a  madman.  He  knew  how 
to  arm.  /  \  , 

I  do  ryot  think  Khrushchev  is  cou¬ 
rageous/either.  He  is  imbued  with  the 
same  Mnd  of  madness,  the  thinking  that 
power  comes  from  weaponry.  \That  is 
wlyre  bandits  think.  \ 

/There  have  been  men,  like  GandnHwho 
/lave  been  able  to  stop  a  whole  empire 
'without  even  as  much  as  raising  a  hand 
in  defense  or  in  violence.  \ 

When  one  talks  about  courage,  about 
power,  or  about  strength,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  power  of  the  spirit 
is  sometimes  greater  than  the  power  of 
the  machine. 

I  was  accused  of  being  a  visionary,  as 
one  of  my  colleagues  said.  I  am  happy 
to  find  myself  in  that  very  fortunate 
group  of  people.  I  accept  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  am  also  a  very  practical  man,  I 
hope.  I  try  to  be. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
need  the  agency  is  to  get  down  to  exactly 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about.  We 
must  study  this  complex  problem  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  with  scientists, 
with  engineers,  with  diplomats,  with  the 
most  able,  intelligent  and  brilliant  people 
this  country  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problem. 

This  is  not  something  one  can  talk 
about  in  Utopian  terms.  One  cannot 
merely  wish  peace  for  the  world.  One 
has  to  work  for  it,  to  plan  for  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  for  it. 


When  the  American  people  under¬ 
stand  that  military  preparedness  And 
diplomatic  preparedness  are  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  coin  called  “national 
security,”  then  we  shall  start  Ao  make 
progress.  / 

We  have  always  failed  ayche  confer¬ 
ence  table.  We  have  nevei/failed  on  the 
battlefield.  We  win  the/wars  and  lose 
the  peace.  / 

One  of  the  reasonywhy  we  lose  the 
peace  is  that  we  hay' never  been  able  to 
get  the  Congress',  imtil  today,  to  stand 
up  to  say,  “We  must  look  ahead  a  long 
way,  perhaps  26  years  or  perhaps  50 
years.  We  h ye  to  plan  for  peace.  We 
have  to  woi for  it.  We  have  to  study 
for  it.  We /have  to  pay  for  it.  We  have 
to  sacrifice  for  it.” 

The  Senate  passed  a  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  Appropriation  bill  of  nearly  $47 
billima  in  less  than  1  hour.  We  argued 
abojnt  a  Disarmament  Agency  bill  in  the 
Senate  from  10  o’clock  this  morning  un¬ 
til  6  o’clock  this  evening,  and  it  involved 
'only  $10  million.  I  wonder,  sometimes, 
what  people  must  think  of  us. 

There  is  no  answer,  no  solution  to  the 
world  problems,  in  a  nuclear  war. 

I  am  in  favor  of  standing  firm.  I  am 
in  favor  of  preparedness.  I  voted  for 
that  every  time.  I  voted  for  the  NATO 
alliance,  for  foreign  aid,  for  Defense  De¬ 
partment  appropriations. 

I  have  three  sons.  One  of  them  has 
gone  through  ROTC.  He  is  of  military 
age. 

It  is  always  somewhat  bewildering  to 
me  that  day  after  day  the  Congress  can 
vote  for  fantastic  sums  for  defense,  be¬ 
cause  we  need  them,  but  cannot  under¬ 
stand  that  we  must  have  trained  peo¬ 
ple  working  for  peace.  We  cannot  say 
to  a  vice  president  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  “Negotiate  with  the  Russians — 
over  the  weekend.” 

They  do  not  like  insurance  companies 
and  they  do  not  particularly  like  vice 
presidents  of  insurance  companies.  We 
do  not  send  someone  over  to  fight  our 
wars  on  the  basis,  “Well,  there  is  a  fel¬ 
low  who  worked  for  the  Remington  Arms 
Co.  He  must  know  something  about 
guns.  Let  us  send  him  over  as  a  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.”  We  do  not  do  that, 
ye  have  academies  in  which  to  train  our 
pfenple.  We  spend  billions  on  research 
forsweaponry  and  many  billions  on  proj¬ 
ects Nvhich  sometimes  fail.  No  one  ever 
complains  when  projects  end  on  dead 
end  streets  and  blind  alleys.  We  search 
some  other  place. 

What  is  *he  disarmament  agency  for? 
As  I  said,  wK.  will  study,  research,  plan, 
look  ahead,  and  recruit  people  to  work  in 
the  area  of  disarmament,  the  best  people 
that  the  Nation  can  produce. 

The  next  time  w\go  to  the  conference 
table  we  shall  be  prepared.  By  the  way, 
we  will  either  go  to  the  conference  table 
with  Mr.  Khi'ushchev  or  world  war  III 
is  only  hours  away.  I  trnnk  it  might  be 
well  for  the  Nation  to  ponder  what  world 
war  III  would  mean.  I  thihk  we  could 
win  it.  We  may  not  be  around  to  know 
it.  But  I  suppose  someone  w'Hl  crawl 
out  from  under  a  rock  and  say,  “Xthink 
we  won  the  war.”  We  liken  the  Situa¬ 
tion  to  that  of  a  football  game.  We  ealk 
about  nuclear  weapons  that  can  destroy 
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all  forms  of  life,  not  once  but  twice,  if 
we  h.ever  build  another  bomb.  All  of 
this  w'e,  say  is  necessary. 

But  l  suggest  that  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan,  and  Mr.  Adenauer  all  know,  as 
well  as  we  know  here,  that  they  will  sit 
around  a  conference  table  one  of  these 
days.  Again  IN&sk  Senators  and  fellow 
Americans,  “Shall  we  be  prepared?” 

We  can  rest  assured  that  the  Soviets 
are.  They  have  people  who  are  prepared 
long  in  advance.  Sohie  of  us  have  nego¬ 
tiated  with  them.  \ 

It  is  like  having  a  hign,  school  football 
team  playing  Notre  Damq  when  Notre 
Dame  is  at  its  best.  If  orife  is  not  pre¬ 
pared,  he  ought  not  to  get  into  the  same 
room  and  open  himself  to  that  kind  of 
abuse.  \ 

All  I  say  is  that  what  we  did  today  was 
to  take  a  real  step  in  preparedness^  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  I  think\we 
should  look  upon  S.  2180  as  a  part  ol 
great  national  security  project,  because 
it  will  relate  to  our  national  security  in 
the  days  ahead  in  a  very  beneficial  way. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  know  of  his 
deep  concern,  and  I  want  him  to  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  his  sponsorship, 
support,  and  interest  in  this  work. 

It  means  a  great  deal  not  only  to  the 
Senate  but  also  to  the  people  of  Wis¬ 
consin  who  have  in  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  a  very  fine  public  servant  and 
one  who  is  dedicated  to  peace  through 
strength. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  for  his  magnificent 
answer.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  principle  he  has  enunciated  and  un¬ 
derlined  is  one  that  my  dad  told  me 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  which  is,  “You 
get  out  of  life  what  you  put  into  it.” 

If  we  want  peace,  we  must  put  some¬ 
thing  into  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  said,  we  must  invest  our  intelli¬ 
gence,  scientific  understanding,  and 
know-how  into  peace.  The  bill  calls  for 
such  investment. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  on  what  I  think  may  very  possi¬ 
bly  be  the  most  important  bill  that  will 
have  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  this  year  or,  I  might  say,  even 
since  I  became  a  U.S.  Senator.  I,  c 
course,  recognize  the  overwhelming) 
iron  necessity  of  passing  appropriation 
bills  for  defense  and  the  necessity7  for 
passing  some  of  our  very  wonderful  and 
necessary  domestic  bills.  But  he/e  is  the 
kind  of  bill  which  can  permit  us  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  world.  Tlmre  is  noth¬ 
ing  on  earth  the  people  /of  America 
yearn  for  or  want  more  than  peace  with 
freedom,  peace  with  stre/itgh,  and  peace 
with  justice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. /The  Senator  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  comment  about  what  our 
generals  say.  There  is  talk  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as/co  whether  they  say  the 
rights  things/or  not. 

Every  military  officer  who  testified  on 
the  bill  before  the  committees  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  was  for  it.  I 
think  One  of  the  greatest  testimonials 
to  democracy  is  that  the  top  military 
officers  of  our  country,  active  officers 
or/retired,  have  come  to  testify  for  the 


bill.  The  great  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  is  today  one  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
ponents  of  peace.  He  is  like  a  spiritual 
leader.  Former  President  of  the  United 
States,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  was  for  the 
proposed  legislation.  Former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
was  for  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
present  President,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the 
man  who  today  has  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation  literally  in  his  hands,  and  is  the 
chief  military  officer,  came  before  the 
committee  and  said,  “Pass  it.  It  is  ur¬ 
gent.  We  need  it.”  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  former  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  ambassa¬ 
dors  and  top  people  said  that  we  need  it. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  that  some¬ 
times  we  came  close  today  to  rejecting 
those  men.  It  would  be  like  a  man  hav¬ 
ing  heart  trouble  and  going  to  all  the 
heart  specialists  he  could  go  to,  every 
one  of  whom  would  advocate  the  same 
^treatment.  After  the  man  had  listened 
id  received  their  professional  counsel 
arid  advice,  he  would  decide  that  what 
he  really  ought  to  do  is  to  eat  radishes. 
That/is  about  what  we  almost  did. 
thank  goodness,  we  decided  to  take  p/o- 
fessionaTvadvice. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  H.R.  2010  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  have  the  record  quite  clear  in 
reference  to  the  pending  legislation.  I 
support  wholeheartedly  the  amendment 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  I  com-' 
mend  him  for  his  diligence  in  presenting 
the  amendment  and  the  splendid  case  he 
made  for  it. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  committee  I  think  that 
he  has  presented  this  year  a  decidedly 
improved  bill,  and  the  committee  ought 
to  be  commended  on  that. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  Mexican  la¬ 
bor.  I  know  that  we  have  set  some 
pretty  good  standards  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  these  la¬ 
borers  from  the  friendly  Republic  of 
Mexico  who  come  to  work  in  the  United 
States. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  seeks  to  do,  however, 
is  to  give  them  a  little  better  deal  and 
also  help  to  protect  the  domestic  labor 
market. 

I  would  have  the  record  note  that  we 
have  unemployment  in  this  country. 
We  have  some  of  it  in  the  agriculture 
areas,  and  I  think  our  first  obligation  is 
to  our  own. 

What  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry — who,  by  the  way,  conducted  a 
nationwide  study  of  unemployment 
problems  only  last  year — seeks  to  do  is 
to  provide  standards  that  will  assure  a 


fair  wage  for  either  a  domestic  worker 
or  for  a  foreign  worker  who  has  been 
brought  in  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
It  ought  to  be  quite  clear  that  every  part 
of  America  does  not  use  imported  farm 
labor,  only  limited  parts.  I  am  not 
being  critical  of  that  situation.  They 
have  a  specific  need. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  a  definite  responsibility  to 
workers,  whether  they  are  in  factories, 
on  farms,  in  the  forests,  or  on  their  jobs. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  look  down  up¬ 
on  him  for  the  diligence  that  he  gives  to 
his  job.  I  think  ’We  should  commend 
him. 

We  get  down  to  a  kind  of  agriculture 
which  is  a  factory  type  of  agriculture. 
By  the  way,  this  is  one  kind  of  agri¬ 
culture  which  uses  imported  labor.  The 
dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  do  not  im¬ 
port  25,  50,  or  100  Mexican  laborers,  or 
laborers  from  some  other  area,  nor 
does  the  wheat  farmer  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  the  corn  fanner  of  Iowa,  or  the 
wheat  farmer  of  Kansas.  But  I  assure 
the  Senate  that  there  are  certain  types 
of  agriculture  in  which  there  is  huge 
acreage,  much  of  it  in  areas  where  what 
is  called  stoop  labor  is  required.  We 
import  foreign  labor  for  such  jobs.  It 
believe  the  best  way  to  build  a  good  for¬ 
eign  relations  is  to  see  that  those  foreign 
laborers  are  well  protected,  are  paid  good 
wages  and,  by  the  same  token,  our  own 
people,  who  are  looking  for  work,  are 
given  the  first  option. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
and  I  compliment  him  on  his  leadership 
in  this  effort.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 


AID  TO  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Mexican  labor  bill,  H.R. 
2010,  the  unfinished  business,  be  tem¬ 
porarily  set  aside.  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  Monday  on  the  bill.  I  also  ask 
iithat  Order  No.  719,  S.  2393,  providing 
fid  to  federally  impacted  schools  be 
mH.de  the  pending  business. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  ne  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  orthe  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2393) 
to  extendVor  1  year  the  temporary  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  re¬ 
lating  to  Fecteral  assistance  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and\operation  of  schools  in 
federally  impacted  areas  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  application  of  such  laws  to 
American  Samoa. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  IVfk  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  SenatoV  from  Minnesota 
if  the  suggestion  he  noW  makes  will  be 
subject  to  the  unanimous  consent  agree¬ 
ment  that  at  11  o’clock  a.m.  on  Monday 
the  Senate  will  resume  the\considera- 
tion  of  the  so-called  bracero  Dill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  Calendar  iV  719, 
S.  2393,  is  not  disposed  of  by  that  tune,  it 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  will  be  effe 
tuated  insofar  as  the  bracero  bill  is  coiri 
cerned;  is  that  correct? 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  Mexican  farm  lab 
report  on  saline  water  conversion  bill.  /He 
Labor-KEW  appropriation  bill.  House  re*: 
appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  introduced  arid  discussed  sugar  bill.  Extension 
of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cooley  reviewing'7 farm  legislation. 
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agreed  to  conference  report  on 
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HOUSE 

1,  APPROPRIATIONS.  Revived  the  conference  report  on  H.  R«  7371,  the  State-Justic< 
appropriation  bill  (H,  Rept.  1163),  pp.  17652-3 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7035*  the  Lab or -HEW  appropriation 
bill,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement,  pp.  17658-65 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R,  8302,  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill.  pp.  1767L-9  „  \ 

20  SALINE  WATER.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R,  7916,  to  expand  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  saline  water  conversion  program  being  conducted  by  the  Interior  De- 
parbn^nfc  (H,  Rept.  1158).  pp.  17653-5 

3*  SMALL  BUSINESS,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R,  8762,  to  amend  the  Small 

isiness  Act  to  increase  the  amount  available  for  regular  business  loans  there- 
lder.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed,  p,  17657 


WATERSHEDS,  The  Agriculture  Committee  approved  work  plans  for  the  following 
watersheds:  East  Fork  of  Pond  River,  Ky,;  Souhegan  River,  Mass.nN.  H,;  Ahoskie 
Creek,  N,  C,j  David’s  Creek,  Ia.j  Davis-Battle  Creek,  la,;  Ryan-Henschal,  la.; 
Cane  Creek,  Okla.j  Dunlap  Creek,  Pa,;  Little  Satilla  Creek,  Ga,;  Tallahalla 
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Creek,  Miss. 5  Sarasota  West  Coast,  Fla.;  and  Kickapoo  Creek,  Wis.  p.  17652 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Post  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amendme; 
H.  R.  7791,  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  foreign  comme* 
id  trade  statistics  (H.  Rept.  Il60).  p.  17703 


6.  PERSONNEL.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  on  H.  R.  2883,  to  provide  fo^/  the  de¬ 
fense  sof  suits  against  Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  employment  •  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  p.  17658 

Received  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  proposed  bill  "t/  provide  for 
the  psymerrt\of  compensation  and  restoration  of  employment  benefits  to  certain 
Federal  officers  and  employees  improperly  deprived  thereof."  /pp.  17702-3 

Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  (with  an  amendment)  to  H.  It.  51*90,  to  provide 
for  more  effective  participation  in  the  reserve  components/  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  provide  for  two  weeks  military  service  on  a  calendar  year  basis  rather 
than  a  fiscal  year  basis,  pp.  17663-5 


7.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  The  ’^Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
"Completed  markup  of  H\  R.  7936,  to  establish  a  U.  S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security ,\  Ordered  a  clean  bill  introduced  in  the  House."  pp. 
D835-6 


8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Reuss  disbnssed  the  Europe'an  Common  Market,  and  quoted  Sec¬ 
retary  Freeman  as  saying  "’American  agriculture  is  concerned  over  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  restrictive  import  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Common  Market  which  would 
reduce  our  sales  to  the  area  of  wheat,  rye e,' feed  grains,  livestock  products, 
poultry,  tobacco,  and  certain  fruits^’"/  pp.  1769U-6 


9.  FARM  LABOR.  By  a  vote  of  76  to  9,  passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  (pp.  17738-1*6)  •  By  a  vote  of  1*2  to 
1*0,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  McCarthy  to  provide  that  no  Mexican  worker 
recruited  under  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permitte 
to  remain  in  the  emplcy  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer  offers  and  pays  sue! 
worker  wages  at  least  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  the  average  farm  wage  in  the 
State  in  which  the  area  of  employment  is  located,  or  90  percent  of  the  national 
farm  wage  average,  whichever  is  lesser.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  1*2  to  1*1.  (pp.  17738- 
1*2).  By  a  vote  of  35  to  1*9,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Keating  which  would 
have  provided  that  before  Mexican  workers  could  be  employed,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  attract  domestic  workers  by  offering  them  conditions  of  employment  com¬ 
parable  to  those  offered  Mexican  workers  (pp.  1771*3-1*5).  Conferees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  (p»  1771*6). 


’.0.  SALINE  WATER''.  Received  and  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.XR.  7916,  to 
extend  aryl  expand  the  saline  water  conversion  program  (H.  Rept.  Il58).  As 
agreed  to  the  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $75  million  over^a  6-year 
peri  d/  from  fiscal  year  1962  through  fiscal  year  1967,  for  the  progr^n.  pp. 
1779( 


RESOURCES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  repo* 
did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  H.  J.  Res*  225,  to  grant  the 
sent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact,  p.  D83I* 


con- 


PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amend 
ment  H.  R.  2280,  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  certain  public  lands  1*0  miles 
'  east  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  a  Nike 
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ing  and  on-the-job  training  programs 
k  and  make  the  amount  of  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  subject  to  the  normal  budg¬ 
etary  process.  The  House  has  amended 
the\Senate  version  by  striking  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  lan¬ 
guage  in  increase  the  present  $3.5  million 
limit  to\$7.5  million,  and  increase  the 
$500,000  limit  on  administrative  costs  to 
$1  million. 

It  had  be&n  my  hope  that  we  could 
have  an  open-end  authorization  on  this 
program  because  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  worthwhile  programs  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  morX  and  more  Indians 
will  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  training  as  time  goes  on.  However, 
there  are  at  this  time  more  applicants 
for  training  than  there  is\noney  avail¬ 
able,  and  we  are  very  anxious  that  an 
authorization  bill  be  enacted  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  so  that  additional  fundsVmay  be 
obtained  through  the  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriations  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior\as- 
sures  me  that  the  bill  in  its  amended 
form  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen-' 
ate  concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
bill  1719. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  23,  UNITED 

STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  IN¬ 
DIAN  RESERVATION  ROADS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1719)  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  roads,  which  was,  on  line  10,  after 
“roads”  insert  “and  bridges”. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accej 
the  cooperation  of  any  State,  countv/or 
local  subdivision  in  connection  witti  the 
construction  of  Indian  reservation/roads. 
The  House  has  amended  the  biH  to  in¬ 
clude  bridges.  I  believe  this  i/ a  desir¬ 
able  addition  to  the  bill  ana  conforms 
with  the  appropriate  section  of  title  23. 
It  is  also  acceptable  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  initiated  this  leg¬ 
islation  in  an  executive  communication. 

Mr.  President,  I  m0ve  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  Houso'amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  frafm  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  now  request  that  the 
Chair  laj/before  the  Senate  the  amend¬ 
ment  o/  the  House  to  Senate  bill  1768. 


RESTORATION  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES 

OF  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS  OF  TRI¬ 
BAL  TRUST  FUNDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1768)  to  provide  for  the  restoration  to 
Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  individual  payments  of  tribal 
trust  funds,  which  were,  on  page  1,  line 
8,  after  “law,”  insert  “and  any  interest 
earned  on  such  share  that  is  properly 
creditable  to  the  individual”;  on  page  2, 
line  6,  after  “share”  insert  “and  inter 
est”,  and  on  page  2,  after  line  8,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  not  restore  to 
tribal  ownership  or  deposit  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  any  funds  pursuant 
to  this  Act  until  sixty  calendar  days  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain)  after  he  has 
submitted  notice  of  his  proposed  action  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  unless  each  of  said  committees  has/ 
theretofore  notified  him  that  it  has  no  ot 
jection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presideny'  the 
irpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  restore  to 
Indian  tribes  unclaimed  per  cajnta  and 
other  individual  payments  fnom  tribal 
trust N^unds  and  certain  otyier  sources 
that  are  still  in  the  Federal  Treasury — 
there  bytreason  of  the  fagt  that  owners 
cannot  bek  located.  Tile  bill  provides 
that  the  finals  will  gar to  the  tribes. 

As  amended  by  the  House,  the  bill 
would  also  cover  /interest  earned  on 
amounts  to  which/the  individual  Indians 
may  have  been/ehtitled,  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  prfiar  toVestoring  unclaimed 
funds  to  tribal  ownership  or  depositing 
them  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  a  60 -/lay  notification  shall  be  given 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs  of  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  A.  understand  this  amendment  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  initiated  this  legislation 
(nd  it  is  also  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  S&pate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  oi 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  bill  1807. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pr 
mary  purpose  of  S.  1807  was  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose 
of  lands  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chiloc- 
co  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Cnilocco, 
Okla.  The  bill  also  permitted  two  home¬ 
stead  sites  in  the  same  area/to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  homesteadera'  when  their 
contracts  are  completely  gaid  in  1963  and 
1965  respectively. 

The  House  has  ampfided  the  Senate 
bill  by  deleting  the/authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  acres 
at  the  school  and/restricting  it  to  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  ilie  Secretary  to  convey 
title  to  the  two  homesteads.  I  under¬ 
stand  there Js  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  House/Members  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  desirability  of  permitting  the  lands 
at  the  s^iool  site  to  be  disposed  of.  Un¬ 
der  the' circumstances,  I  am  agreeable  to 
the  amendments,  and  I  understand  that 
tha/Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
submitted  this  legislation  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concure  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  request  the  chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  to  Senate  bill  2241. 


DISPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  AT 
CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1807)  to  authorize  the  disposition  of  land 
no  longer  needed  for  the  Chilocco  In¬ 
dian  Industrial  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla., 
which  was,  on  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out 
all  after  “That”  down  through  and  in¬ 
cluding  “The”  in  line  11,  and  insert  “the”. 


DONATION  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
THE  JICARILLA  APACHE  TRIBE  OF 
THE  JICARILLA  RESERVATION, 
N.  MEX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2241) 
to  donate  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  ap¬ 
proximately  391.43  acres  of  federally 
owned  land,  which  was  on  page  3,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (  60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
luse  has  amended  this  legislation  by 
adding  a  new  section  2,  directing  the  In- 
dianvClaims  Commission  to  determine, 
in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946,  the  extent  to 
which  tnOvalue  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any\claim  the  tribe  may  have. 
This  language,  has  been  adopted  con¬ 
sistently  by  the\  Senate  in  bills  making 
gifts  of  Federal  'lands  to  Indian  tribes. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  its  inclusion  in 
this  piece  of  legislation,  and  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  sponsor,  Nje  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [  Mr  p  Anderson]. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  "that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 
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\  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlieSenator  from  Idaho. 

TR^  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SENATE 


September  11 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MAYFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  Vas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  \the  consideration  of 
executive  businessX 

TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT,  AND  NAVIGATION  BE¬ 
TWEEN  THE  UNITED\STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  KING¬ 
DOM  OF  BELGIUM,  TOGETHER 
WITH  A  RELATED  PROTOCOL— 
TREATY  OF  AMITY  AND\ECO- 
NOMIC  RELATIONS  BETWEENTHE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  . 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  10:50  o’clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  in  executive  session 
to  the  further  consideration  of  the  two 
treaties. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  vote  on  the  treaties,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolutions  of  ratification 
of  Executive  J — 87th  Congress,  1st  ses¬ 
sion — a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  Navigation  Between  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Belgium,  Together  With  a 
Related  Protocol,  and  Executive  L — 87th 
Congress,  1st  session — a  Treaty  of/ 
Amity  and  Economic  Relations  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  me 
Republic  of  Vietnam? 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  the  resolutions  of  ratification  will 
be  deemed  to  be  agreed  to,  reflectively, 
by  the  same  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  hien  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  u6n. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  T  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  fronr  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  fr/tfm  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger],  and  t ne  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mpr  Smith]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  busine 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
are  .jfbsent  because  of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi¬ 
co  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjberger]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper  and  Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  detained  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
frhm  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall  and  Mr, 
But\er],  the  Senator  from  New  Yor 
[Mr.vlAviTS],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  IVtiLLER] ,  and  the  Senator  frorryver- 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  would  eacy  vote 
“yea.”  \ 

The  yeas\md  nays  resulted^yeas  83, 


nays  0,  as  fo: 

tiows: 

\ex.  No.  1] 

YBAS— 83 j 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght  / 

Morse 

Allott 

GoldwatSr/ 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Moss 

Bennett 

Gruening  \ 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hart  /  \ 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Hartke 

v  Pastore 

Burdick 

HicKley 

Veil 

Bush 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Randolph 

Cannon  . 

/Hruska 

Robertson 

Capehart  / 

Humphrey 

Russel 

Carlson  / 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Carroll  / 

Johnston 

Scott  \ 

Case,  N.L/ 

Jordan 

SmathersX 

Case,  S.^ak. 

Keating 

Smith,  Mar 

Churchr 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Clary 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Cooler 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

rksen 


Long,  La. 


Thurmond 


,Dodd 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Engle 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Pong 

Monroney 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

-17 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Miller 

Beall 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Butler 

Javits 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass. 

Chavez 

Long,  Mo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolutions 
of  ratification  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  these  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aruf  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en¬ 
tered  on  Friday,  the  Chair  now  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  House  bill  2010. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  2010  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  Under  the  agreement, 
20  minutes  are  available  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  amendment,  to  be  divided 
equally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  how  he  intends  to  use  the  time 
under  his  control. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  On  this  amend¬ 
ment,  10  minutes  are  available  to  each 
side.  However,  the  agreement  relates  to 
both  my  amendment  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  and  the  question  is.  Which  is 
to  be  considered  first?  I  think  there 
was  no  agreement  as  tp  that  on  Friday; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  my  amend¬ 
ment  considered  first,  and  to  have  it 
followed  by  consideration  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  2  min¬ 
utes  to  me? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  confusion  has  become  evident  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  505,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  would 
confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  fix  wages  for  either  do¬ 
mestic  or  Mexican  national  agricultural 
workers. 

This  amendment,  rather  than  con¬ 
ferring  authority  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  area  of  agricultural  wages, 
is  a  limitation  upon  the  broad  authority 
he  presently  has  under  Public  Law  78. 
Under  section  503  of  that  act  he  may 
now  prescribe  wage  criteria,  which  he 
finds  necessary,  in  the  determination  of 
whether  the  employment  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  in  an  area  will  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  our 
agricultural  workers  similarly  employed. 
He  now  has  authority  to  prescribe  the 
same  test  of  adverse  affect  as  is  proposed 
by  this  amendment. 

Secretary  Goldberg  stated  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  that  he  does  presently  possess 
such  authority.  He  is,  however,  advocat¬ 
ing  that  a  congressional  standard  be 
written  into  the  law  to  relieve  him  from 
the  litigation  and  the  pressures  and  pro¬ 
tests  of  users  of  Mexican  labor  whenever 
he  has  taken  any  steps  to  give  meaning 
and  effect  to  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
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gress  that  he  must  not  permit  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexican  workers  in  any  area 
unless  he  has  assured  himself  that  their 
employment  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  of 
our  own  workers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  believes  that 
congressional  guidelines  are  necessary 
for  effective  and  fair  administration  of 
this  authority. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  let 
there  be  no  future  criticism  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  if  he  prescribes  similar 
tests  administratively.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  advised  the  Congress  that 
he  has  found  clear  indications  of  adverse 
effect  and  will  feel  constrained  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  statutory  responsibilities  to 
take  steps  beyond  those  already  taken. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this 
amendment  would  affect  only  users  of 
Mexican  labor. 

I  personally  believe  that  this  Mexican 
labor  program  cannot  be  continued  un¬ 
less  wage  standards  are  incorporated 
which  will  eliminate  the  wage  depression 
it  imposes  on  U.S.  migratory  workers. 
The  McCarthy  amendment  consists  of 
such  wage  standards. 


RETURN  TO  THE  SENATE  OP  SENA¬ 
TOR  CARLSON,  OP  KANSAS,  AFTER 

ILLNESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds  without  its 
coming  out  of  the  allotted  time? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  There  is  a  time  limitation  in 
effect.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Senate.  He  had  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  was  successful.  He  is  one  of 
us,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  delighted 
to  welcome  him  back.  [Applause,  Sen¬ 
ators  rising.] 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
back,  and  I  hope  his  first  official  act 
will  be  to  vote  for  my  amendment. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  2010  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  having 
placed  in  the  Record  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  work¬ 
ers  of  Mexican  nationality  who  are 
brought  into  this  country  under  contract. 

There  seems  to  be  a  point  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  to  many  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
outside  groups  who  are  opposed  to  this 
amendment  as  the  key  point  in  their  op¬ 
position. 

They  are  arguing  that  the  amendment 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to 


fix  wages  for  farmworkers  and  that  this 
is  a  new  departure  and  that  this  estab¬ 
lishes  a  precedent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
now  has  authority  to  fix  wages  for  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  who  are  brought  into  this 
country  under  contract.  He  has  au¬ 
thority,  by  agreement  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  to  provide  that  a  grower 
cannot  pay  such  Mexican  workers  less 
than  50  cents  an  hour.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  has  the  responsibility  of  fixing 
the  wages  of  those  workers  on  the  basis 
of  the  prevailing  wage  for  similar  work 
in  the  same  area.  So  he  does  have 
authority. 

Those  who  are  opposing  the  amend¬ 
ment  on  principle  do  not,  therefore, 
have  an  argument.  All  my  amendment 
does  is  establish  a  somewhat  different 
base,  and  a  clearer  base,  upon  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  determine 
what  wage  shall  be  paid  to  Mexican 
laborers  brought  into  this  country  under 
contract.  Instead  of  using  the  base  of 
the  prevailing  wage  for  similar  work, 
the  amendment  provides  that  he  would 
use  as  the  criterion  90  percent  of  the 
average  wage  paid  to  farmworkers  in 
the  entire  State  or  Nation,  whichever  is 
lower.  But,  in  terms  of  basic  authority, 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  proposal 
from  that  which  exists  in  the  present  law. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  standard  or 
criteria  which  are  to  be  used.  That  is 
the  point  of  my  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  my  amendment  on  principle 
should  know  that  section  505  as  reported 
in  the  committee  bill  contains  a  depar¬ 
ture  in  a  limited  way.  Under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  as  reported,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  given  authority  to  fix  wages  of 
American  farmworkers;  this  he  has  not 
had  in  the  past.  It  does  not  give  him 
much  authority,  but  under  present  prac¬ 
tice,  an  American  worker  chopping  cot¬ 
ton  in  Arkansas,  let  us  say,  can  be  paid 
30  cents  an  hour.  That  is  the  prevailing 
wage  for  chopping  cotton  in  certain 
counties  in  Arkansas,  according  to  re¬ 
ports.  Mexican  nationals  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour,  be¬ 
cause  under  the  agreement  with  the 
Mexican  Government  they  must  be  paid 
a  minimum  of  50  cents  an  hour.  Under 
the  existing  situation  of  Mexicans  being 
paid  50  cents  an  hour  and  American 
workers  being  paid  30  cents  an  hour, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no  power  to 
fix  the  wage  of  the  American  cotton 
chopper  getting  30  cents  an  hour  today. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  this  language,  in  section  505: 
“pays  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  work¬ 
ers  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
paid  in  the  area  to  domestic  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  similar  work”. 

So  the  language  of  the  bill  itself 
would  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
require  an  employer  to  pay  Americans 
at  least  50  cents  an  hour.  Both  types 
of  workers  would  have  to  be  paid  the 
prevailing  wage,  and  the  American 
worker  could  not  be  paid  less  than  the 
Mexican  worker  would  be  paid. 

So  those  who  are  concerned  about  es¬ 
tablishing  a  principle  and  precedent 


ought  to  be  more  concerned  about  the 
language  of  section  505  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  than  they 
should  be  over  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  applies  only  to  Mexican 
nationals  and  it  provides  that  they  must 
be  paid  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  being  paid  in  the  State  or  Nation, 
whichever  is  lower. 

This  should  simplify  the  problem.  If 
those  who  oppose  the  provision  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  principle  involved, 
they  ought  to  be  against  the  language 
of  the  committee.  If  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  growers  paying  adequate 
wages,  then  they  should  vote  for  the 
bill.  But  they  should  not  use  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  principle  in  voting  against 
my  amendment  since  the  committee 
amendment  involves  the  same  question 
of  principle  to  a  greater  extent  than 
my  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  States  which  have 
been  paying,  in  a  relative  sense,  decent 
wages  to  American  migrant  workers  and 
Mexican  migrant  workers.  It  would 
chiefly  affect  those  States  which,  on  the 
record,  growers  have  been  paying  50 
cents,  55  cents,  and  60  cents  an  hour, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  fact,  have 
forced  their  own  people  to  move  farther 
north,  west,  or  east,  in  search  of  better 
conditions  of  employment. 

Texas  employs  approximately  123,000 
Mexican  nationals.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures,  because  exact  statistics 
are  not  available,  but  about  the  same 
number  of  Texans  are  moving  out  of 
Texas  seeking  work  in  other  States.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  to  be  realis¬ 
tic  about  this  question,  we  probably 
ought  to  have  an  airlift  from  Mexico, 
let  us  say,  to  Michigan.  This  would 
save  the  tragedy  of  dislocations  across 
the  country. 

We  have  not  come  to  that  point  yet. 
I  am  hopeful  that,  if  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  result  will  be  to  require 
Texas  growers  who  are  now  using  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  at  about  50  cents  an  hour 
to  pay  them  about  70  cents  an  hour. 

This  might  encourage  them  to  hire 
their  own  people,  to  hire  Texans.  If 
there  were  a  shortage  in  some  other 
place  in  the  country,  we  could  provide 
direct  transportation  from  Mexico  to 
these  areas  in  other  States,  and  thus 
avoid  the  dislocation  which  takes  place 
all  the  way  across  many  Western  and 
Mountain  States  in  consequence  of  this 
practice 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  desire  to 
speak? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  controls  the  time,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  10  minutes  allotted  to  the  other 
side  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  have  expired. 
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Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  I960  census  recently  con¬ 
cluded,  I  represent  the  most  urbanized 
State  in  America.  Eighty-six  percent 
of  the  residents  of  California  live  in 
urbanized  areas.  Yet,  California  is  also 
the  leading  agricultural  State  in  our 
Nation.  Since  1950,  California  con¬ 
tinuously  has  ranked  first  among  the 
States  in  the  value  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  which  go  to  all  parts 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world.  Farming 
in  my  State  is  almost  a  $3  billion  an¬ 
nual  business. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  workers  not  only  in  industry  but 
in  agriculture.  For  a  long  time,  I  have 
been  shocked  by  the  plight  in  which  the 
so-called  “excluded  American,”  the 
domestic  migrant  worker,  finds  himself. 
Consequently  I  have  favored  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  Senate  of  those  bills  re¬ 
cently  reported  by  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Migratory  Labor  dealing  with 
agricultural  child  labor,  migrant  worker 
education,  crew  leader  registration,  mi¬ 
grant  health  standards,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  National  Citizens  Council 
on  Migratory  Labor.  I  believe  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  I  favor 
a  national  agricultural  minimum  wage, 
congressionally  sanctioned,  which  would 
apply  equally  to  all  areas  of  our  land 
regardless  of  the  prevailing  wage  which 
might  exist  in  a  particular  area. 

As  each  of  us  knows,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  have  dealt  in  any  detail  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  there  is  not  just  a  farm  problem, 
but  rather  there  are  many  farm  prob¬ 
lems  depending  on  the  commodity  we 
are  talking  about  and  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  grown.  So,  too, 
there  is  not  one  farm  labor  problem,  but 
there  are  many  farm  labor  problems. 
Each  demands  treatment  appropriate  to 
its  nature. 

Before  us  is  a  measure  to  extend  once 
again,  this  time  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
Public  Law  78,  which  authorizes  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  This 
program  originated  because  of  a  need  to 
provide  supplemental  labor  which  could 
not  be  procured  domestically  to  prepare 
and  to  harvest  crops  during  relatively 
short  periods  of  time.  To  delay  for  a 
day  in  certain  field  or  fruit  crops  can 
mean  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  not 
only  to  the  farmer  but  to  consumers 
throughout  America.  We  all  know  that 
the  fanner  cannot  control  his  produc¬ 
tion  as  can  the  industrial  manager.  One 
does  not  roof  over  a  field  whether  it 
ranges  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to 
many  thousands  of  acres  and  then  con¬ 
trol  the  environment  underneath. 

California  is  second  only  to  Texas  in 
its  need  for  and  the  use  of  foreign  labor 
under  Public  Law  78.  California  pays 
the  highest  wages  in  America  for  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  farm  labor.  In  1960,  the 
California  average  hourly  farm  wage 
rate  without  room  or  board  was  $1.23. 
The  national  average  was  97  cents.  The 
most  common  wage  for  those  workers 
brought  in  under  Public  Law  78  was  $1 
an  hour,  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  fact 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  the  farms  in 


the  United  States  use  some  foreign  la¬ 
bor.  What  is  important  is  that  52  per¬ 
cent  of  our  farms  use  no  hired  labor, 
either  domestic  or  foreign,  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  operations. 

And  next,  we  must  ask  the  question, 
what  percentage  and  what  type  of  the 
Nation’s  agricultural  produce  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  2  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
farms  which  use  foreign  labor?  In  the 
case  of  California,  the  expansion  of  field 
crops  is  the  most  important  agricultural 
development  which  has  occurred  in  my 
State  in  the  last  three  decades.  Total 
output  has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
1930’s.  California  now  ranks  second  to 
Texas  in  cotton  production.  In  1958, 
California  contributed  8.2  percent  of  the 
national  total  of  cash  receipts  from 
farming  with  only  2.6  percent  of  the 
farms  and  3.3  percent  of  all  the  land  in 
farms.  We  grow  over  140  crops.  More 
than  a  third  of  our  farming  is  in  per¬ 
ishable  crops.  We  supply  30  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  fresh  market  vegetables  and 
melons,  38  percent  of  the  principal  proc¬ 
essing  vegetables;  37  percent  of  the  tree 
fruits,  nuts,  and  grapes  and  two-fifths  of 
strawberries  and  over  one-tenth  of  the 
potatoes.  Truly  astounding  is  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  leads  all  other  States  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  32  perishable  crops  and  that 
we  account  for  “over  90  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  production  in  14  of  these  crops, 
50  to  90  percent  of  another  11,  and  25  to 
50  percent  of  the  remaining  7,”  according 
to  the  United  States  and  California  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture. 

Above  all,  we  do  not  have  an  agricul¬ 
ture  dominated  by  absentee  landlords. 
Whereas  three-quarters  of  California’s 
farms  were  operated  by  owners  and 
part  owners  in  the  1930’s  by  the  decade 
of  the  1950’s  this  ratio  had  increased  to 
almost  nine-tenths.  The  farmer’s  con¬ 
tinued  livelihood  is  dependent  on  his 
ability  to  harvest  his  crop  and  his  ability 
to  attract  both  domestic  and  foreign 
workers  to  aid  him  in  that  task. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  foreign 
worker  should  be  imported  into  this 
country  if  it  adversely  affects  our  domes¬ 
tic  work  force.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  report¬ 
ing  out  an  extension  of  this  program 
with  amendments  which  would  tighten 
up  loopholes  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  present  program.  The  commit¬ 
tee  has  specified  that  Mexican  workers 
will  not  be  available  in  any  area  unless 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  at  wages, 
standard  hours  of  work,  and  working 
conditions  comparable  to  those  offered 
to  Mexican  workers.  Mexican  workers, 
under  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
will  not  be  available  for  employment  in 
other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occu¬ 
pations  or  to  operate  or  maintain  power- 
driven  machinery,  unless  a  determina¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  invoke  an 
undue  hardship.  Particularly  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  provision  that  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  will  not  be  made  available  unless  the 
employer  pays  both  domestic  and  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  paid  in  the  area  to  domestic  work¬ 
ers  engaged  in  similar  work.  The  bill 
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also  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  Mexican 
workers  for  some  processing  activities. 

If,  in  the  implementation  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  program,  domestic  workers  are 
being  adversely  affected,  then  there  is 
something  wrong  not  with  the  Congress 
but  with  the  administration  of  that  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  not  to  certify  and 
authorize  the  use  of  foreign  labor  if  such 
importation  would  adversely  affect  the 
employment  opportunities  for  domestic 
workers.  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  not  remedy 
what  needs  to  be  remedied  in  the  farm 
labor  area. 

Article  15,  “Wages,”  of  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended, 
entered  into  between  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
already  provides,  in  part: 

The  employer  shall  pay  the  Mexican 
worker  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar 
work  at  the  time  the  work  is  performed  and 
in  the  manner  paid  within  the  area  of  em¬ 
ployment,  or  at  the  rate  specified  in  the  work 
contract,  whichever  is  higher.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  prevailing  wage  rate  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  amending  this  legisla¬ 
tion  reinforces  these  provisions. 

The  passage  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  would  not  establish  a 
minimum  wage  for  agriculture  with 
equal  application  across  the  United 
States.  The  passage  of  that  amendment 
would  mean  a  pseudo-minimum  wage 
only  where  foreign  labor  is  utilized.  The 
passage  of  that  amendment  would  mean 
the  adoption  of  an  escalator  device 
through  use  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  maintain  the  present 
farm  wage  inequalities  which  exist  in 
various  parts  of  our  land. 

While  the  addition  of  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  hurt  California  economi¬ 
cally,  indeed,  would  not  even  affect  it,  I 
think  that  the  adoption  of  the  procedure 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  is  not  appropriate  in  terms  of  what 
it  seeks  to  achieve.  I  think  it  would 
mark  a  setback  and  an  excuse  for  in¬ 
action  in  what  is  truly  needed  which  is 
a  nationwide  minimum  wage  standard 
for  agriculture.  As  I  stated,  I  support 
such  a  national  agricultural  minimum 
wage.  The  Republican  Party  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  its  last  statewide  convention 
announced  its  support  of  a  national  agri¬ 
cultural  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour. 
What  is  needed  is  to  remove  the  exemp¬ 
tion  for  agriculture  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  rapidly  and,  in  my  opinion, 
favorably  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mitte  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Why  should  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be 
permitted  to  set  wages  for  the  farm¬ 
worker  through  the  vehicle  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  program,  when  he  cannot  set 
them  for  the  industrial  sector  of  our 
economy  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act?  While  it  is  true  that  Congress  has 
given  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  the  prevailing  wage  for  an  area 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  when  Fed¬ 
eral  construction  contracts  are  involved 
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and  for  an  industry  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  when  Federal  supply  con¬ 
tracts  are  involved,  it  is  also  true  that  it 
has  not  given  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  set  minimum  wages  in  the 
guise  of  an  escalated  percentage  formula. 

What  is  needed  besides  appropriate 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  a  more  carefully  de¬ 
fined  criteria  of  adverse  effect  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  so  that  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  local  employment  office  officials 
who  must  participate  in  the  process  of 
authorizing  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  would  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  Are  local  domestic 
workers  adversely  affected  based  merely 
on  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in 
a  particular  area  or  in  an  adjacent 
State?  There  is  substantial  evidence 
to  indicate  that  domestic  workers  willing 
to  work  are  hired  and  the  number  of 
foreign  laborers  in  an  area  reduced  when 
the  domestic  workers  become  available. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  that  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  we  treat  foreign  workers  better 
than  we  treat  our  domestic  farmworkers. 
I  would  add  that  to  me  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  we  treat  domestic  farmworkers 
differently  than  we  treat  industrial  and 
service  workers  of  comparable  education, 
experience,  and  skill.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  might  tackle  this  great  prob¬ 
lem  on  its  own  merits  and  explore  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  deserves  to  be 
explored  following  the  necessary  hear¬ 
ings  and  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Such  action 
will  have  my  wholehearted  support.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  amendment  before  us 
ought  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
two  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  to  what 
the  amendment  would  provide.  The 
amendment  would  give  full  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix  wages  to  be 
paid  to  Mexican  workers  at  90  percent 
of  the  average  for  the  State  or  90  percent 
of  the  average  for  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  tightened 
up  the  law  in  the  bill,  in  that  no  Mexican 
laborer  can  be  employed  to  run  tractors 
or  to  run  any  kind  of  machines.  If  em¬ 
ployers  were  to  pay  the  Mexican  laborer 
90  percent  of  what  the  average  farm 
worker  is  paid  in  the  State  where  the 
Mexican  laborer  is  employed,  this  would 
mean  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  paid  for  trac¬ 
tor  work  and  for  other  work  with  ma¬ 
chines,  which  the  Mexican  laborer  is 
prohibited  from  pursuing. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  must  make  a  decision 
that  there  are  not  enough  local  people 
to  do  the  stoop  labor.  He  cannot  let  the 
Mexican  laborers  come  in  unless  he  finds 
that  local  labor  will  not  do  the  stoop 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  Mexican  work¬ 
er  can  be  brought  in  under  the  program 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  states  that 
the  labor  is  needed. 

Succinctly  stated,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  provision  for  only  supplementary 


work.  The  decision  as  to  a  need  for 
laborers  must  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  before  any  Mexican  labor  can 
come  in. 

All  of  this  comes  about  under  an 
agreement  between  our  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  Who  pays 
all  the  expenses?  The  employer  pays 
them.  The  employer  is  taxed  at  up  to 
the  rate  of  $15  per  person  and  must  as¬ 
sume  all  expenses,  except  for  a  small 
amount  for  compliance  activities. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected, 
because  if  it  is  adopted  it  will  kill  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper], 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
which  considered  the  bill.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

This  problem  does  not  affect  substan¬ 
tially  my  State,  for  in  1960  only  76  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  were  employed  in  Kentucky, 
by  individuals,  and  about  190  by  associa¬ 
tions. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  adequate 
authority  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Mexican  workers  under  the  present 
law,  and  to  protect  domestic  farm  labor 
against  the  unecessary  use  of  Mexican 
labor  if  he  will  exercise  that  power. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  also  because 
I  believe  this  would  be  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
power  to  fix  wages  for  American  farm¬ 
workers,  because  it  will  have  an  effect 
upon  such  wages. 

I  have  supported  minimum  wage  laws 
for  industrial  workers.  I  can  not  say 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  consider  its  application  to  agri¬ 
culture  workers,  but  I  oppose  delegating 
the  authority  to  fix  farm  wages  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  should  like  to  see 
one  group  in  this  country,  the  farmers, 
remain  free  and  out  from  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  I  look  upon 
this  amendment  as  a  first  step  toward 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix 
wages  for  farm  labor,  and  I  oppose  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
ducted  the  hearings  on  the  bracero  bill. 
We  held  2  days  of  hearings.  I  think  I 
know  the  subject  pretty  well. 

North  Carolina  does  not  use  any  Mex¬ 
ican  labor,  so  this  is  not  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter  with  me  in  any  respect  whatsoever. 
The  larger  States  of  California,  Texas, 
and  some  others  use  most  of  the  labor, 
and  a  few  States  use  a  moderate  amount 
of  it. 

We  would  liberalize  the  present  law 
to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
right  to  provide  equal  labor  standards  for 
both  Mexicans  and  Americans,  because 
none  of  us  wishes  to  see  the  American 
migrant  laborer  mistreated  or  under¬ 
paid  or  anything  like  that. 


There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  ap¬ 
proach.  The  Mexican  laborer  can  only 
be  used  after  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
American  laborers  to  do  whatever  must 
be  done.  These  Mexican  farm  laborers 
work  the  berry  crops,  work  in  the  fields 
of  Arizona  harvesting  the  lettuce,  and 
they  work  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  other  States.  These  laborers 
can  only  be  brought  to  the  United  States 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  domestic  labor  supply  to  do  the 
work. 

As  has  been  said,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  laborers  must  be  paid  an  equal  wage 
for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  same 
area. 

If  we  were  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  right  to  fix  wages  on  the  esca¬ 
lator  basis  which  is  proposed  in  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment,  we  would  fix  the 
farm  wage  at  90  percent  of  the  lower  of 
the  State  average  or  the  national  aver¬ 
age.  That  average  would  take  in  ma¬ 
chine  operators,  including  tractor  driv¬ 
ers,  who  make  considerably  higher  wages 
than  those  engaged  in  stoop  labor,  which 
is  the  main  kind  of  labor  that  Mexicans 
are  used  for. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  practice 
of  using  Mexican  nationals  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  make  it  compulsory  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  permit 
Mexicans  to  operate  tractors  or  trucks, 
to  maintain  them,  or  engage  in  like 
work.  In  other  words,  the  Mexicans 
would  be  confined  strictly  to  nonma¬ 
chine  labor.  They  would  be  removed 
from  the  labor  of  packing.  In  effect  the 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  la¬ 
bor  on  the  basis  of  a  constantly  rising 
average.  I  do  not  think  Congress  ever 
intended  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  anyone  else  the  power  to  fix  the  wages 
of  any  particular  group  of  people. 

Any  farmer  would  be  foolish  to  hire 
Mexican  labor  if  he  could  find  sufficient 
domestic  labor  available  to  harvest  his 
crop,  because  he  is  required  to  pay  the 
transportation  of  Mexicans  from  Mexico, 
the  premiums  on  insurance,  and  the  cost 
of  returning  the  Mexicans  after  he  is 
through  harvesting  his  crop.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  that 
type  of  labor  and  domestic  labor  which 
is  available  nearby  a  farmer’s  operation, 
labor  which  is  free  to  come  and  go  at 
will. 

Another  provision  of  the  Mexican  farm 
agreement  referred  to  a  few  moments 
ago  is  that  under  the  contract  Mexican 
laborers  must  perform  the  duties  pre¬ 
scribed  for  them  or  they  are  sent  back  to 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
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have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr].  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  were  present,  he  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (after  having 
voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger].  If  she  were 
present,  she  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu¬ 
berger],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken¬ 
looper  and  Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mi-.  HickenlooperL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  193] 

YEAS — 42 


Aiken 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hart 

Morse 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Moss 

Burdick 

Hickey 

Muskie 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Keating 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

McGee 

W Ulianas,  Del. 

Fong 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS — 40 


Allott 

Ervin 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Capehart 

HiU 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Church 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Young,  N,  Dak. 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Engle 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 

-18 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Long,  La. 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Mansfield 

Bridges 

Javits 

Miller 

Butler 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Chavez 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

So  Mr.  McCarthy’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  question  upon  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  now  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
question  of  laying  on  the  table  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  adopted  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  if  a  Senator  wishes 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  he  will  vote  “nay”  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  I  understood  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
it  was  that  if  a  Senator  wished  to  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  That  is  not  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  said  no  such  thing. 
I  said  if  one  wanted  to  vote - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden.]  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu¬ 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 


September  11 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Chavez]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper  and  Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  194] 

YEAS — 42 


Aiken 

Gore 

McGee 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Bible 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Burdick 

Hickey 

Morse 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Keating 

Pell 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Williams  Del. 

Fong 

McCarthy 

NAYS — 41 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Ervin 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Capehart 

Hill 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Church 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle 

RusseU 

NOT  VOTING— 

-17 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Miller 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Bridges 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Kerr 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Lausche 

Smith,  Mass. 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


1961 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  designated  “8-29- 
61— A.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  reading  be -dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  will  be  dispensed 
with;  and  without  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  term  “work¬ 
ing  conditions”,  add  the  words  “and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment”. 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  term  “foreign 
workers”,  add  the  following : 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
‘other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
comparable  to  those  offered  foreign  workers’ 
includes  only — 

“workmen’s  compensation  or  insurance 
against  occupational  hazards  reasonably 
comparable  to  those  afforded  Mexican  work¬ 
ers; 

“guarantee  of  the  opportunity  to  work 
during  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  work¬ 
days  in  the  agreed  term  of  employment; 

“provision  of  basic  subsistence  when  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  not  available  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods; 

“provision  of  transportation  (for  the 
worker  only)  from  place  of  recruitment  and 
return,  or  provision  of  reimbursement  for 
such  cost,  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
weeks  worked  bears  to  the  total  agreed  term 
of  employment  and  not  to  exceed  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $3  per  week  of  employment.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  amendment  is  limited  to  10  min¬ 
utes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
try  to  be  very  brief.  The  time  on  this 
amendment  is  limited  to  10  minutes  to 
each  side,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  use  all  the  time. 

I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is  backed 
by  both  the  present  administration  and 
the  previous  administration,  and  is 
strongly  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Goldberg,  and  by  the  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

In  substance,  the  amendment  gives 
to  U.S.  workers  the  same  privileges, 
insofar  as  working  conditions  are 
concerned,  as  those  provided  for  Mex¬ 
ican  workers,  with  the  exception  that 
the  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
housing  for  American  workers,  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  Mexican 
workers.  With  this  exception,  the 
amendment  provides  that  as  regards 
other  working  conditions,  American 
workers  are  to  receive  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  that  Mexican  workers  receive. 
Specifically,  there  are  four  categories: 
The  first  is  comparable  insurance  of 
workmen’s  compensation;  the  second  is 
a  work  guarantee  for  an  agreed  term  of 
employment,  to  which  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer  must  adhere ;  the  third 
is  a  guarantee  of  basic  subsistence  when 
no  work  is  available;  and  the  fourth  is 
transportation  of  not  to  exceed  $3  a  week 
per  worker  for  work  for  any  one  em¬ 
ployer. 


In  my  opinion  it  is  only  simple  justice 
that  we  offer  American  workers  the  same 
conditions  of  work  that  are  required  to 
be  offered  to  Mexican  workers  under 
Public  Law  78. 

This  amendment  is  strongly  back  by  a 
large  number  of  organizations,  including 
the  following:  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  of  the  U.S. A.,  and 
many  Protestant  Denominations;  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
and  many  other  Catholic  organizations; 
the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions; 
the  National  Farmers  Union;  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice,  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumers  League;  Department 
of  Rural  Education,  National  Education 
Association ;  National  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Farm  Labor;  National  Council  on 
Agricultural  Life  and  Labor. 

This  proposal  is  not  new.  It  grew  out 
of  the  work  of  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell.  I  introduced  it  with  his  help 
in  1960  as  an  amendment  to  Public 
Law  78,  which  was  extended  for  6  months 
at  that  time.  In  offering  it  today — I 
have  the  support  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  Senator  McCarthy, 
who  also  recommended  this  proposal  as 
a  part  of  the  Mexican  farm-labor  bill 
supported  by  the  new  administration. 

Why  do  we  need  to  amend  Public  Law 
78?  This  program  was  originally  passed 
in  a  period  of  labor  shortage  during  the 
Korean  war.  Since  then  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  with  no  real  revisions.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Mexicans  working  in  the  United 
States  has  in  fact  increased  significantly. 
To  a  large  part,  this  has  simply  meant 
bringing  into  the  country  a  captive  labor 
force  that  depresses  the  wages  of  Amer¬ 
ican  migrant  farmworkers.  Both  Labor 
Secretary  Goldberg  and  former  Secre¬ 
tary  Mitchell  testified  to  this  effect. 

Who  is  hurt?  American  farmworkers 
are  hurt.  They  are  mostly  Negroes. 
Many  have  limited  educations.  They 
have  no  homes  and  no  roots.  They  are 
oppressed  and  mistreated  in  many  in¬ 
stances. 

Who  else  is  hurt?  American  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  hurt. 
They  are  producers  in  areas  in  which 
farmworkers  receive  better  treatment 
and  more  protection.  The  higher  costs 
of  these  advantages  make  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  regions  in  which  wages  are 
unrealistically  low  because  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  program.  Many  eastern  farmers,  in¬ 
cluding  farmers  in  New  York  State,  suf¬ 
fer  because  of  the  competitive  advantage 
of  regions  in  which  a  readily  available 
supply  of  Mexican  workers  forces  down 
wage  rates.  Wages  for  migrants  in  parts 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  are  as  low 
as  30  cents  per  hour.  The  most  common 
rate  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee 
is  50  cents  per  hour.  In  these  States, 
foreign  workers  represent  about  30  per¬ 
cent  of  total  seasonal  employment.  Av¬ 
erage  wages  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area 
are  80  cents  to  $1  per  horn*.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  States  average  is  89  cents;  New 
England,  $1. 

My  amendment  is  not  a  sweeping  man¬ 
date  for  Federal  control.  I  repeat  that 
it  affects  only  farmers  who  use  Mexicans. 
It  is  limited  to  four  conditions.  It  com¬ 


pletely  excludes  housing,  which  Mexi¬ 
cans  get  free  of  charge.  It  places  a  rea¬ 
sonable  ceiling  of  $3  per  employer  per 
week  on  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  if 
Public  Law  78  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  fixing  wages.  Sena¬ 
tors  who  were  opposed  to  the  preceding 
amendment  said  it  would  cause  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  intrude  into  the  matter  of 
fixing  wages.  But  all  that  the  pending 
amendment  does  is  provide  that  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
working  conditions — except  one — that 
Mexican  workers  are  entitled  to. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
this  amendment  would  not  receive  strong 
support,  and  I  hope  it  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment,  which 
really  proposes  that  American  workers 
be  treated  about  half  as  well  as  Mexican 
workers  are  treated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated  the  matter  better 
than  I  have.  Very  frankly,  knowing  the 
opposition  to  any  change  in  Public  Law 
78,  we  have  framed  this  amendment  in 
such  a  way  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said,  the  amendment 
would  do  only  about  half  as  much  for 
American  workers  as  now  is  done  under 
this  law  for  Mexican  workers.  Actually, 
I  believe  that  American  workers  should 
have  every  bit  as  much  protection  as 
Mexican  workers  have.  It  is  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  practicalities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  amendment  has  been  drawn 
in  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mi’.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  used  only  5 
minutes  of  the  time  under  his  control. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wish  to  yield  further  time  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  who  has  charge  of  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  those  in  opposition,  would  like 
to  use  some  of  that  time  now.  I  have 
reserved  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  York  should  continue  to  use 
his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  compelled 
to  use  his  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  time  available  to  those  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
whether  this  amendment  was  considered 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  understood  that  the 
amendment  was  considered  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
It  was  incorporated  as  one  of  the  major 
amendments  to  my  bill,  S.  1945,  which 
was  considered  as  part  of  the  hearings, 
and  there  was  testimony  on  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  not  specifi¬ 
cally  considered  there. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  offered  by  me,  it 
was  not.  But  it  happens  to  be  identical 
to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  this  year 
and  last  at  the  request  of  Secretary 
Mitchell.  It  was  offered  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  he  was  the  one  who 
pushed  it  in  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  not  a  member.  But,  as  I 
understand,  it  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  was  partially  con¬ 
sidered.  The  provisions  of  S.  1945  were 
somewhat  different  from  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  question  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  amendment  may  de¬ 
pend  on  what  is  considered  to  be  con¬ 
sideration.  There  was  discussion  of  it 
and  there  was  testimony  on  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
State  from  which  I  come  there  are  many 
small  farmers  who  do  not  find  avail¬ 
able  American  citizens  to  do  the  stoop 
labor  and  the  other  necessary  farmwork 
during  the  short  harvest  seasons.  Under 
the  law,  they  are  not  permitted  to  obtain 
any  temporary  employment  from  abroad 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
there  are  no  American  citizens  available 
for  the  work.  That  will  continue  to  be 
the  law  if  we  have,  in  some  fashion,  a 
continuation  of  Public  Law  78.  But  to 
tie  down  the  additional  requirements 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
write  into  this  legislation,  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  before  us,  could  conceivably  almost 
prevent  the  small  American  farmer  in 
the  State  from  which  I  come,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  harvesting  his  crops.  No 
one  wants  cheap  domestic  labor  coming 
into  this  country  from  abroad.  We  in 
my  State  pay  $1.23  an  hour,  if  my  recol¬ 
lection  serves  me  correctly,  for  agricul¬ 
tural  employees. 

The  amendment  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
very  moment  Hurricane  Carla  is  making 
her  capricious  and  devastating  way  to 
our  Texas  coast.  She  will  lay  waste 
farms  and  counties  that  rely  substan¬ 
tially  on  bracero  labor.  It  will  take  a 
year  to  rebuild  the  farms.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  further  hamstring  these 
farmers  in  their  efforts  by  amending  the 
bracero  bill  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  killing  the  bill  and 
killing  the  bracero  program.  We  shall 
be  doing  a  heartless  thing  to  these  farm¬ 
ers  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  half  a  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  . 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  hurricane  in  the  Galves¬ 
ton  area  really  has  great  bearing  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  would  be 
glad  to  support  a  relief  measure  for  Gal¬ 
veston,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
provide  for  the  exploitation  of  American 
and  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
possibilities  of  working  out  provisions 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Keating  amendment  were 
discussed,  not  only  in  the  subcommittee, 
but  in  the  full  committee.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  could 
not  arrive  at  a  solution  of  how  the 
amendments  could  work. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  those  who 
are  supporting  the  bill  certainly  have  no 
desire  to  hurt  American  migrant  labor. 
Nobody  thinks  they  are  getting  as  much 
as  they  should  or  that  their  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  all  that  they  should  be.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  Mexican 
migratory  labor  bill  which  deals  with 
Mexicans  only.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify  that  American  labor  is  not 
available  before  Mexican  workers  can  be 
certified  to  work  in  this  country. 

One  further  thing  should  be  pointed 
out  as  to  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  do.  Do¬ 
mestic  labor  can  now  come  from  1  mile, 
10  miles,  or  1,000  miles  away.  There  is 
no  telling  where  they  come  from.  A  great 
many  come  in  their  own  automobiles. 
Some  travel  in  trailers  and  bring  their 
whole  families.  Some  come  in  busloads 
and  travel  from  farm  to  farm.  Domestic 
migrant  laborers  do  not  operate  under 
contract,  as  Mexicans  do.  Mexicans  are 
under  contract  with  whoever  hires  them, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  employment  agencies  of  the 
States,  and  they  work  for  fixed  sums. 
If  the  Mexican  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  which  he  has  en¬ 
tered  into,  he  is  returned  to  Mexico.  He 
has  no  choice  about  it.  But  farmers  in 
this  country  do  not  make  contracts  with 
domestic  migrant  laborers.  They  are  the 
type  of  people  who  help  neighbors  on 
their  farms.  They  may  go  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm.  But  they  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  remain  any  definite  period  of 
time.  So  it  would  be  impossible  for 
those  farmers  to  take  out  insurance  and 
comply  with  the  other  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
not  arrive  at  regulations  to  handle  that 
situation. 

Most  of  the  States  have  adopted  reg¬ 
ulations  which  concern  sanitation,  hous¬ 
ing,  insurance,  transportation,  and  a 
great  many  other  conditions.  Recently 
we  passed  in  the  Senate  five  bills  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  which  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  remedying  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  migratory  domestic 
laborers  operate.  We  know  those  con¬ 
ditions  are  bad.  We  do  not  argue  that 
they  are  not.  One  bill  will  provide 
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schools  in  areas  where  migrant  labor¬ 
ers  may  stop  for  1  day,  or  a  week,  or 
whatever  time  they  may  be  there.  We 
have  gone  a  long  way. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  State  authorities  could  possibly 
operate  a  program  such  as  is  proposed 
by  the  Keating  amendment,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  detriment  to  domestic  labor 
to  put  the  amendment  into  effect. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEft.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  not  consume 
the  entire  4  minutes.  I  wish  to  answer 
the  argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  California  and  Texas. 
The  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  natural,  because 
he  is  defending  the  bill.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  lacking  in  substance,  though 

1  have  deep  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  arguments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  by  the  Senator  from 
California  were  that  this  amendment 
would  hit  at  the  small  operators.  Those 
who  employed  baceros,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  large  corporate  farms. 
The  number  of  small  farmers  who  em¬ 
ploy  baceros  is  very  small  indeed.  They 
are  employed  mostly  by  the  large  cor¬ 
porate  farms  and  associations. 

Second,  any  farmer  who  employs 
baceros  now  must  go  through  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  first  making  a  showing  that  he 
cannot  get  domestic  workers.  He  must 
file  an  order  for  U.S.  workers  with  the 
U.S.  employment  office.  There  must  be 
known  in  some  detail  the  terms  of  the 
job,  along  with  the  available  housing, 
transportation  facilities,  the  wage,  and 
the  content  and  duration  of  the  job.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  not 
impose  any  further  additional  burdens 
upon  any  farmer,  large  or  small. 

The  amendment  would  do  one  thing 
which  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
refuse  to  do,  and  that  is  give  to  U.S. 
workers  on  these  farms  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  working  conditions 
that  are  given  to  Mexican  workers. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said  it 
gives  them  half  as  much  as  the  Mexican 
workers.  Perhaps  it  is  more  than  that, 
but  it  does  not  provide  for  domestic 
workers  with  regard  to  housing  or  wage 
rates. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  amendment,  they  will  see  that  it 
refers  to  four  specified  working  condi¬ 
tions,  every  one  of  which  we  provide  to 
Mexican  workers. 

All  I  ask  is  the  same  consideration 
for  domestic  workers  that  is  given  the 
foreign  workers. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland], 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  op¬ 
pose  strongly  the  pending  amendment. 
I  recognize  the  good  motives  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  who  proposed  it,  but  he  simply  does 
not  know  his  subject.  If  Senators  will 
look  at  the  first  condition  applicable  to 
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the  employment  of  domestic  workers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  the  lan¬ 
guage  requires  “workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  or  insurance  against  occupational 
hazards  reasonably  comparable  to  those 
afforded  Mexican  workers.”  This  is  an 
impossible  condition  because  the  do¬ 
mestic  migratory  farmworker  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  definite  period  of  time.  He 
picks  beans  today  on  one  farm,  on  an¬ 
other  farm  the  next  day,  and  on  a  third 
farm  the  next  day.  He  goes  wherever 
he  wishes  to  go.  He  is  not  under  a 
contract  which  holds  him  in  one  place, 
subject  to  being  sent  home  if  he  does 
not  observe  the  contract. 

This  is  a  perfectly  impossible  condi¬ 
tion  placed  in  the  amendment. 

The  second  provision  is  equally  im¬ 
possible.  It  says  that  the  farmer  must 
furnish  a  “guarantee  of  the  opportunity 
to  work  during  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  workdays  in  the  agreed  term  of 
employment.” 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any  agreed 
term  of  employment.  There  is  simply 
the  employment,  from  day  to  day,  of 
such  workers  as  may  be  available  to 
supplement  the  regular  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  whom  the  Government,  in  its  wis¬ 
dom,  has  permitted  the  particular  farm¬ 
er  to  employ. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  work 
out  that  particular  condition,  when 
there  is  no  fixed  agreement  and  there 
is  not  a  fixed  term  of  employment. 

The  able  Senator  places  in  the 
amendment  the  provision  of  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  opportunity  to  work  during 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  work¬ 
days  in  the  agreed-upon  term  of  em¬ 
ployment,  before  domestic  workers  can 
be  secured.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator, 
with  all  good  motives  and  every  good 
intention,  has  presented  an  amendment 
which  is  simply  impossible  of  perform¬ 
ance  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  - 
ers  and  the  nature  of  the  work  they 
perform. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  the  argument  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  is 
simply  that  both  conditions — all  four  of 
the  conditions — are  already  required  for 
the  Mexican  workers. 

If  these  provisions  are  not  workable 
with  respect  to  U.S.  workers,  then  they 
are  not  workable  with  respect  to  Mexican 
workers. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  employers  must  provide  for  the 
Mexican  workers  the  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  or  insurance  against  occupational 
hazards.  They  must  provide  for  the 
Mexican  workers  a  guarantee  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  during  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  workdays.  They  must 
provide  for  the  Mexican  workers  basic 
subsistence  when  the  opportunity  to 
work  is  not  available. 

All  I  ask  is  that  there  be  provided  for 
the  U.S.  workers  what  is  to  be  provided 
for  the  Mexican  workers. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  if  he  does 
not  realize  that  the  Mexican  workers 
come  to  the  United  States  for  a  fixed 
term  of  employment  under  a  contract 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  contract  between  the 
Government  of  Mexico  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  Of  course  such  things  as  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  and  an  agreement 
that  the  workers  will  be  paid  for  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  time  covered  by 
the  contract  may  be  worked  out  in  those 
circumstances.  However,  there  are  such 
things  as  peonage  laws  in  our  country. 
There  is  no  assurance  at  all  that  any 
worker  employed  on  a  farm  one  day 
doing  seasonal  work — picking  beans, 
hoeing  cotton,  hoeing  corn — will  be  there 
the  next  day. 

The  amendment  simply  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  American  way  of  dealing  with 
domestic  farm  employees,  who  can  come 
and  go  as  they  wish,  and  who  do  exactly 
that. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  then 
the  amendment  would  not  apply.  If 
there  were  not  an  agreed  term  of  an 
employment  the  amendment  would  not 
apply. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating].  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.” 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Hayden]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjberger].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper  and  Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[NO.  195] 

YEAS — 35 


Boggs 

Hartke 

Morse 

Burdick 

Hickey 

Pastore 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Keating 

Randolph 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Fong 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Metcalf 

NAYS — 49 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Allott 

Fulbright 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Gore 

Russell 

Bible 

Hill 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 

Church 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellender 

Morton 

Engle 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Beall 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Butler 

Javits 

Smith,  Mass. 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

So  Mr.  Keating’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment.  If  there  be  no  further  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
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the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Chavez]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken¬ 
looper  and  Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  196] 
yeas — 76 


Aiken 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Allott 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Bible 

Fong 

McClellan 

Boggs 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Bush 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Morse 

Cannon 

Hickey 

Morton 

Capehart 

Hill 

Moss 

Carlson 

Holland 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Case,  N.J. 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Dirksen 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 9 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Gore 

Keating 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Anderson 

Beall 

Bridges 

Butler 

Chavez 

Curtis 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Javits 

Kerr 

Long,  Mo. 
Miller 
Neuberger 
Prouty 

Smith,  Mass. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  passed 
be  printed  with  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments,  ask  for  a  conference  thereon  with 
the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jordan, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  con- . 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


OFFICER.  The 

(at  is  the  pend- 
''Senate? 

ICER.  There  is 


AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prudent,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSF1 
ing  business  befor\th< 

The  PRESIDING 
no  unfinished  busii 

Mr.  MANSFIEEt).  Xmove  that  the 
Senate  proceed/to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  7*9,  S.  2393. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  staged  by  title  for  tl\  informa¬ 
tion  of  th^oenate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  'bill  (S. 
2393)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  temporary 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  ana\874 
rehtting  to  Federal  assistance  in  the 
sjzruction  and  operation  of  schools  in  fe< 
rally  impacted  areas  and  to  provide  forN 
the  application  of  such  laws  to  American 
Samoa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  interest  in  the  impacted  areas  leg¬ 
islation  and  the  expectation  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators  will  participate  in  the 
debate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  admitted  to  the 
floor  to  assist  Senators.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Samuel 
Halperin,  consultant  to  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Education,  be  given  floor  privileges 
to  assist  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  STATUS  OF  CIR¬ 
CUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES  RE-/ 
TIRED  FROM  REGULAR  AC 
SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  lajd  be¬ 
fore  the  Seneate  a  message  frrnn  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  525 5)  to  clarify 
the  status  of  circuit  and  district  judges 
retired  from  regular  active  service,  and 
requesting  a  conference:  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  ^otes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  EASTLANOC  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  ajm  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presidinsr  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Hruska 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

THE  MOTION  PICTURE  “THE 
ANGRY  SILENCE” 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
their  persistent  and  unrelenting  assault 
on  many  of  our  Nation’s  most  cherished 
traditions,  American  liberals  have  un¬ 
ceasingly  sung  the  praises  of  “noncon¬ 
formity.”  They  have  defended  every 
effort  to  transform  our  most  precious 
and  venerable  institutions  with  the  loud 
assertion  that  these  manifestations  of 
“nonconformity”  must  be  protected  if 
free  thought,  intellectual  vigor  and 
mental  initiative  are  to  survive  in  the 
United  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  “noncon¬ 
formity”  never  seems  to  extend  to  any 
proposition  or  activity  that  is  contrary 
to  any  well-established  liberal  shibbo¬ 
leth.  One  of  the  most  cherished  of  these 
shibboleths  is  that  labor  unions  and  la¬ 
bor  union  leaders  are  generally — except 
for  a  few  atypical  specimens  like  Jimmy 
Hoff  a — on  the  side  of  the  angels;  that 
what  they  do  is  good,  and  that  those  who 
oppose  or  even  criticize  them  are  moved 
by  evil  or  sinnister  motives. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  speak¬ 
ing  at  this  time  is  to  call  the  attention 
of \he  Senate,  and  of  the  public,  to  a  mo- 
tion\picture  which  has  just  opened  at 
the  Ohlario  Theater  in  Washington.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  this  film  had 
run  for  \  few  weeks  in  New  York  City 
and  had  received  the  universal  plaudits 
of  the  critic^  Its  reception  in  the  Cap¬ 
ital  has  bee\  equally  enthusiastic  in 
the  local  press/' 

The  picture  isValled  “The  Angry  Si¬ 
lence.”  It  was  produced  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  is  performeXby  actors  unknown 
to  me — at  any  rate,  tne^  cast  includes  no 
big-name  film  stars,  it  deals  with  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  British  rank-and- 
file  union  member  and  his\elations  with 
his  union.  He  is  the  hero'of  the  film, 
and  he  is  a  true  nonconformist.  In 
what  does  his  nonconformity  exist? 
Does  he  shout  the  defeatist\slogan 
“Better  Red  than  dead?”  No.  \s  he 
demanding  an  increase  or  expansion  of 
socialized  medicine?  No.  Is  he  loiffily 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represents 

2  tives  of  the  United.  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  502(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

4  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

5  ’  “(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  essential 

6  expenses  incurred  by  it  under  this  title,  except  salaries 

7  and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in  compliance  activ- 

8  ities,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker;  and”. 

9  Sec.  2.  Clause  (3)  of  section  503  of  such  Act  is 

10  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(3)  reasonable  efforts  have 

11  been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employment 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
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at  wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  working  conditions 
comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign  workers”. 

Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such  Act  are  re¬ 
numbered  sections  “506”  through  “511”  respectively;  the 
reference  to  “section  507”  in  section  508,  renumbered  as 
section  “510”,  is  changed  to  section  “509” ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sections  “504”  and  “505”  are  inserted  after  section 
503 : 

“Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  employ  of  any  employer — 

“  ( 1 )  for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or 
seasonal  occupations,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue 
hardship ;  or 

“  (2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  maintain  power- 
driven  machinery,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary 
period  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

“Sec.  505.  (a)  No  worker  recruited  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  employ  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  such  workers  wages  at  least  equivalent 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  average  farm  wage  in  the  State 
in  which  the  area  of  employment  is  located,  or  90  per  centum 


3 

1  of  the  national  farm  wage  average,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

2  “  (b)  The  determination  of  the  average  farm  wage  in  a 

3  State  and  the  national  farm  wage  average  required  in  (a) 

4  above  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  consul- 

5  tation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  making  these 

6  determinations,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consider,  among 

7  other  relevant  factors,  the  applicable  average  farm  wage  rate 
g  per  hour  for  workers  who  do  not  receive  board  and  room, 
9  or  such  other  appropriate  information  and  data  as  may  be 

10  available.” 

11  Sec.  4.  Section  505  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  renum- 

12  bered  as  section  “505”,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

13  thereof  the  following: 

14  “(d)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provisions  of  this 

15  title  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  Federal  or  State  tax  levied 

16  to  provide  illness  or  disability  benefits  for  them.” 

17  Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of  such  Act, 

18  renumbered  as  section  “509”,  is  amended  by  changing  the 

19  comma  after  the  words  “Internal  Revenue  Code,  as 

20  amended”  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 

21  paragraph. 

22  Sec.  6.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  renum- 

23  bered  as  section  “511”,  is  amended  by  striking  “December 

24  31,  1961”  and  inserting  “December  31,  1963”. 


4 


Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  11,  1961. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  September  11, 

1961. 


Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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September  12,  1961 


The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  8565,  to  permit  certain  Government  employees  to  elect  to  receive  com¬ 
pensation  in  accordance  with  section  401  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  o 
1945,  in  lieu  of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate  (H.  Rept.  1168).  p 
L8028 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization  of  the 
metit  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  H.  R. 

,ing  to  travel  expenses  of  certain  civilian  officers  and  employeefs 

D840 

6.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Coad  objected  to  sending  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  to  conference,  p.  17950 


7.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRSs.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  8666,  tcyprovide  for  the 
improvement  ana\strengthening  of  theinternational  relations  of  the  U.  S.  by 
promoting  better  ^mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples  pt  the  world  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges,  p.  17950 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  9118,  to 
establish  a  U.  S.  Arm^.  Control  Agency  (H.  Rept.  1165).  p.  18028 


8.  FEED  GRAINS.  Rep.  FountaJ 
glad  that  I  supported  the 


discussed  the  feed  grains  program,  and  said,  "I  am 
^eed  grain  program."  /pp.  18024-5 


Rep.  Smith,  Iowa,  discussed  the  feed  grains7 program,  saying,  "When  the 
administration  early  this  yeab,  proposed  the  T961  emergency  feed  grain  program, 
its  objective  was  to  first  improve  farm  inpome  and  second,  to  reduce  Govern¬ 
ment  costs.  The  September  crop  report  clearly  indicates  that  these  two  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  fully  achieved."  rp.  18025-6 


SEW 

9.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ments  S.  1732,  to  increase  the  Limitation  on  the  number  of  supergrade  and 
high-level  scientific  positions  (S.  Rept.  977).  p.  17820 

Passed  without  amendment  R.  6141,  to  limit  to  cases  involving  the  na¬ 
tional  security  the  prohibition  on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired  pay  to 
officers  and  employees  of  ji ne  Federal  Government.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  pp.  17935-46 

10.  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  C0RP&.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with 

amendments  S.  404,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  of  young  men/to  assist  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  (S. 

Rept.  976).  pp.  >47819-20 

11.  WATER  COMPACTS  J  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  856,  to 

grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  (S.  Rept. 
985).  p.  yf%\9 

12.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  2524,  to 

extend/until  March  31,  1962,  the  authority  for  dual-rate  contract  agreements 

by  steamship  conferences  (S.  Rept.  979).  p.  17819 

tfegan  debate  on  H.  r7  6775,  to  extend  indefinitely  the  authority  for  dual¬ 
rate  contract  agreements  by  steamship  conferences,  pp.  17946-8 

RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amend-'  ^ 
ments  S.  1060,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  Oroville-Tonasket  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Similkameen  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Wash.  (S.  Rept. 

973).  p.  17819 
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The  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  approved  for  full  committee  consideration  S.  2008,  relating 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project,  p.  D839 

14.  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  2924,  to  repeal  an  act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  file  adverse 
claims  and  institute  adverse  suits  against  mineral  entries  in  Alaska  £5.  Rept, 
982K  P.  17819  , 


15. 


FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
S.  1760, \to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Basin  National  Park, 
Nev.  (the  bill  as  introduced  provided  for  the  transfer  of  national  forest 
lands  to  the  proposed  park)(S.  Rept.  983).  p.  17819 


16.  EDUCATION.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  2393,  to  extend  for  Z  years  the  authority 
for  Federal  assistance  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  schools  in  fed¬ 
erally  impacted  areas  and  the  National  Defense  Educatipn  Act  (pp.  17827-32, 
17834-5,  17837,  17844-910).  By  a  vote  of  80  to  7,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by 
Sen.  Monroney  to  extepd  the  programs  for  a  2-year  period  (pp.  17879-910).  By 
a  vote  of  40  to  45,  rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen. /Morse  (for  himself  and  Sen. 
Javits)  to  limit  to  a  1-year  period  assistance  tjo  schools  in  federally  impac¬ 
ted  areas  (pp.  17900-01).  \ 


17.  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1962.  Agri  pfa  to  the  conference  report  and 
acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement  on  th^  bill,  H.  R.  7035.  The  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  17910; 


18.  FEED  GRAINS.  Sen.  Keating  referredNto  the  latest  report  on  probable  feed  grain 
production  and  contended  that  the  fe^d  grain  program  has  M failed'*  since  "Pro¬ 
duction  has  not  been  materially  cut."\  p.  17825 

Sen.  Proxmire  defended  the  fe?d  grain  program  and  Stated  that  "the  value 
to  feed  grain  producers  and  the/'u.  S.  taxpayer  of  the  1961  feed  grain  program, 
in  contrast  to  the  program  which  it  replaced,  was  again  demonstrated  by  the 
September  crop  report  issued  yesterday  by  tnf  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.' 
pp.  17918-9  / 

Sen.  Humphrey  defended  the  program  as  having" saved  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  millions  of  dollars"  and  stated  thht  "Had  there  been  no  1961 
feed  grain  program,  corn  would  be  about  ready  to  harvest  from  71.5  million 
acres  -  as  in  1960  -/and  grain  sorghum  would  have  bV^n  approximately  15.5 
million."  p.  1793^ 


19.  ELECTRIFICATION.  /  Sen.  Moss  inserted  an  article  on  the  controversy  of  public 

vs  private  construction  of  transmission  lines  between  thexdams  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  "Private  Firms  Score  Big  Point  in  Poyer  Transmission 
Battle."  b0.  17833-4 


20.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  the  foreign  kid,  public 
works,  and  supplemental  appropriations  bills  will  be  considered  as  soon  as 
they ^Are  reported  from  committee,  pp.  17835-6 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


IVESTOCK.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Poage  discussing  the  cattle  branding, 
identification  and  inspection  program  in  Texas,  pp.  A7146-7 


Home  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon  and 
was  called  w)  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr /McCormack. 

The  ChaplainyRev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  theSo’lowing  prayer: 

This  petition  fiWn  the  Lord’s  prayer 
(Matthew  6:  10)  :  Tiw  kingdom  come. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  inspire  us  to  fix  our 
minds  and  hearts  upon,  that  glorious 
time  when  the  kingdorntof  the  earth 
shall  become  the  kingdornyf  our  Lord 
and  men  everywhere  shall  own  Thee  as 
their  Father  and  all  their  felloSv  men  as 
brothers.  \ 

May  we  never  become  disheartened 
and  lose  sight  of  the  splendor  ofXThy 
kingdom  but  help  us  to  search  diligentty 
for  signs  and  portents  of  that  advancing 
day  which  tell  us  that  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness  are  marching  on. 

Grant  that  by  the  generous  and  gra¬ 
cious  exercise  of  understanding  and  good 
will  toward  all  men  we  may  seek  to  re¬ 
move  those  discords  and  dissensions 
among  the  nations  which  impede  the 
progress  of  Thy  kingdom  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  our  Lord’s  petition. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles 
(omitted  from  the  Record  of  September 
11,1961): 

H.R.  176.  An  act  to  amend  section  331  o/ 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  it o 
provide  for  representation  on  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States;  / 

H.R.  2816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  M.  Cook;  / 

H.R.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  di  William 
C.  Winter,  Jr.,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (Medical  Corps) ;  / 

H.R.  3863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woody 
W.  Hackney  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 

H.R.  4369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James  Taylor;  / 

H.R.  4458.  An  act  to/authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral  pipe¬ 
lines,  line  discharge  pipelines,  and  to  do 
other  work  he  determines  to  be  required  for 
the  Avondale,  Dflton  Gardens,  and  Hayden 
Lake  Irrigationr  Districts  in  the  State  of 
Idaho;  / 

H.R.  5 182  ./An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P.  Redickj/ 

H.R.  5569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
E.  Swiff  and  his  wife,  Sally  Swift; 

H.R/6667.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1957,  relating  to  microfilming 
ofypapers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
to  remove  certain  liabilities  of  the  United 
/States  with  respect  to  such  activities; 
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H.R.  6996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Weinstein; 

H.R.  7264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  C. 
Pitts; 

H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  1961  as  “Wright 
Brothers  Day”;  and 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  celebration  of  the  American  patent  system. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  2010.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  t<y 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
Avith  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  vdies 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mk  Jordan,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Johnston, 
MivSHolland,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  YOung  of 
NortFkDakota,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to 
be  they conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  \  / 

The  meissage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  haaSpassed  bills/ a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  a  clmcurreny resolution  of  the 
following  titled,  in  ywhich  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  House/is  requested : 

S.  1274.  An  act  f<Xthe  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Julian  E.  GillpspiX 

S.  1761.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901,  relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation, 
and  annulm/nt  of  marriage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  \ 

S.  2488yAn  act  to  increaseVhe  number  of 
apprentices  authorized  to  beNemployees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Omy,  and  for 
othejx purposes;  \ 

a/T.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  extending 
re/ognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
#6r  Southern  California  in  the  yeaK  1966 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  issPe  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  taae 
part  in  the  exposition;  and  \ 

S.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  40th  biennial  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf; 
and  providing  for  additional  copies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  739)  entitled 
“An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
tirement  Act,  as  ajmended,  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  computing  interest 
earnings  of  special  Treasury  issues  held 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis¬ 
ability  fund,”  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Boggs  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  14)  entitled  “Concurrent 


resolution  saluting  ‘Uncle/Sam’  Wilson, 
of  Troy,  N.Y.,  as  the/ progenitor  of 
America’s  national  symbol  of  ‘Uncle 
Sam,’  ”  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  therein,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McClellan,  MrvkEATiNG,  and  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  / 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  ag/ees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  tor  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing/titles  : 

S.  2n9.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or 
de/elop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
a'  solution  of  the  Nation’s  juvenile  delin- 
■'quency  control  problems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4998)  entitled  “An  act  to 
assist  in  expanding  and  improving  com¬ 
munity  facilities  and  services  for  the 
health  care  of  aged  and  other  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap¬ 
points  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  5255)  entitled  “An  act  to 
clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and  district 
judges  retired  from  regular  active  serv¬ 
ice,”  disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7aJ6)  entitled  “An  act  to  expand  and 
extend  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gramv.being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  theynterior.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the\wo  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1653) 
entitled  “An  a«(t  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or 
transportation  in  Nsommerce  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises.” 


HOUSE  MEETS  AT  10  O’CLOCK  A.M. 

ON  SEPTEMBER,^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when\he  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o’clock  tomorrow.  \ 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ajection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

=re  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS: 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

BILL,  196a. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file's  report  on  the  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriations  bill,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL1 
EXCHANGES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  8666)  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
the  international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Hays, 
Farbstein,  Monagan,  Adair,  and  Seely- 
Brown. 


unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (S.  739)  to  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  method 
of  computing  interest  earnings  of  spe¬ 
cial  Treasury  issues  held  by  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 
upon  the  amendments  of  the  House,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Murray, 
Morrison,  and  Corbett. 


AMENDING  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE-  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 

MENT  ACT  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 

„ _ .  „  T  „  ,  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  anc 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  other  pUrposes,  and  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be/read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  /he  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,/  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  /me  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. , 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  th/House  of  Septem¬ 
ber  11, 1961.) 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mx.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  briefly  explain  the  action  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
the  conference  with  the  other  body  on 
the  pendina/bill,  H.R.  7371,  making  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  Departments  of 
State  anfl  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related/agencies  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr/  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
now'  before  the  House  for  adoption 
carries  the  total  amount  $756,422,550. 

is  amount  is  $39,468,652  less  than  the 
fotal  budget  estimates  of  $795,891,202 
for  the  items  in  this  bill.  The  amount 
carried  in  the  conference  report  is  $5,- 
122,500  more  than  the  amount  contained 
in  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  by  this 
body.  However,  of  this  amount  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  is  allowed  only  for 
expenditures  by  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.  Also,  $586,000  of  this  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  compared  with  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  other  body,  the  amount 
now  recommended  in  the  conference 
report  is  $5,616,000  less  than  the  total 
amount  approved  by  the  other  body. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
action  taken  with  regard  to  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1962: 


AMENDING  TITLE  V  OF  THE  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  ? 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

DEPARTMENTS  OE/&TATE  AND  JUS¬ 
TICE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RE¬ 
LATED  AGENCIES  \lPPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL/1962 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  SpeakeK  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Bill  (H.R. 
7371)  m/cing  appropriations  Nr  the 


Item 

Budget 
esci  mates 

Passed 

House 

Passed 

Senate 

cSn  ference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  with — 

Budget 

estimate 

House 

Senate 

Department  of  State _ _  _ _ _ / 

Department  of  Justice _ _ 

$289,675,000 
298,  384, 000 
56,  050,  202 
151,  480,  000 
302,000 

$267, 478, 000 
294, 239,  900 
54, 497, 650 
134,  782,  000 
302, 500 

$272, 695,  000 
294,  489, 900 
55,  064,  650 
138, 901, 000 
888, 000 

$269, 717,  (N 
294,  489, 900'S 
64,  777,  650 
136,  550,  000 
888,000 

—  $19,  958,000 
-3, 894, 100 
\  -1, 272,  552 
14,  930,  000 
\  +586,000 

+$2, 239, 000 
+250,000 
+280, 000 
+1,  767,  500 
+586,  000 

— $2, 978, 000 

The  Judiciary _ /  ___ 

-287,000 
-2, 351, 000 

U.S.  Information  Agency _ _ 

Civil  Rights  Commission _ _ / _ 

Grand  total _ 

795,  891,  202 

751, 300, 050 

762, 038,  550 

756, 422,  550 

-3\468,  652 

+5, 122,  500 

-5, 616, 000 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  briefly  yield/o  the  dis-  which  we  are  about  to  act  in  the  con-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 

tinguished  gentleman  fron/Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 


to  me.  I  should 
at  we  are  in  full 


gentleman  for  yieldi 
like  to  say  simply 
agreement  with  Me  conference  report. 
There  are  no  ite/is  with  which  the  mi¬ 
nority  is  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  was  unable  to  hear 
what  /as  the  difference  between  the  bill 
pas./d  by  the  House  and  the  amount  on 


ference  report. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  total  amount  passed  by  the 
House,  to  wit:  $751,300,050  and  the  total 
amount  contained  in  the  pending  con¬ 
ference  report,  to  wit:  $756,422,550  is 
$5,122,500  more  than  the  amount  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill,  but  of  this  $5 
million  plus  approximately  40  percent 
is  to  be  used  by  expenditure  of  foreign 
currencies  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  explanation. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 


question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  e»’°  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  thiNfirst  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folldws: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20r\Page  34,  line 
22,  insert:  Provided  further, \h at  the  un¬ 

expended  balance  of  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  heading  ‘President?  Special 
International  Program’  shall  be  merged  with 
funds  appropriated  hereunder  and  accented 
for  as  one  fund.” 


Mr.  ROONEY, 
a  motion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  of 


t pj  rx 
4 


j  congr: 
f  proc: 

OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committee  reported  measure  to  send  Mexican  farm  labor 
bill  to  conference.  Senate  committee  ./reported  foreign  aid  ap  propriationbill. 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  repdrt  on  State-Justice  appropriation  bill.  House 
agreed  to  conference  report  on  saline  water  conversion  bill.  House  passed  public 
works  appropriation  bill*  House  Rebated  Peace  Corps  bill. 
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HOUSE 

1.  SALINE  WATER.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H,  R.  7916,  to  expand  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  saline  water  conversion  program  being  co  nducted\by,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  ?his  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presidents  pp.  18050-1 


2.  FARM  LABOR.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  to  send  H.  P.  2010 ,  to 

extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  to  conference.  pp«  18036,  18085 

3,  APPROPRIATIONS.  Acted  on  amendment  in  disagreement  on  H.  R.  8302,\fche  military 

construction  appropriation  bill,  p.  18032  \ 

jy/a  vote  of  377  to  31,  passed  w  ith  amendments  H.  R.  90  76,  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill.  Earlier  rejected,  182  to  22b,  a  motion  to  recommi\.  pp. 

I803b-S>  ,  .  .  <  b 

/  *  \ 

b.  /^(TOMIC  ENERGY .  By  a  vote  of  155  to  2^1,  rejected  the  conference  report  on  H,  R. 
7576,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  AEC.  Agreed  to  a  mo^°^  “ou 

insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment,  pp.  18036-Uu 

5.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8762,  to  amend  the 

Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 


thereunder  (H.  Rept.  1180) •  pp.  18055-7 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2325,  to  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank 
tissue  guarantees  and  insurance  where  private  enterprise  will  nob  issue  thei 
18057-9 

"Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Comnittee  "Met  in  execu- 
session  and  instructed  the  chairman  to  introduce  a  clean  bill  to  super¬ 
sede  Si.  R.  8691,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  certain  related  laws  to 
provide  for  the  restatement  of  the  tariff  classification  provisions/7  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  Thursday,  September  lit,  in  executive  session,  to/consider 
ordering  the  clean  bill  (H.  R.  9189)  reported."  p.  D8U6 


7.  PEACE  CORPS. 
Peace  Corps, 


jtegan  debate  on  H.  R.  7500,  to  establish  on  a  p€ 
18059-76 


‘manent  basis  the 


8.  LOBBYING.  Received 
quarter  of  1961. 


the 


quarterly  report  on  lobbying  for  the  first  calendar 
18087-117  / 


SENATE 


9.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appreciations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
9033,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  for  19o2  (S.  Rept.  991),  and  H.  R. 

8072  the  D.  C.  appropriate ortv bill  for  1962  (S/Rept.  993).  p.  18119 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  (Conference  report  on  H.  R.  7371,  the  State-Justice 
appropriation  bill  for  1962,  art!  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement.  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  18032-1; ,  18199-201 


10.  TRANSPORTATION.  Debated  H.  R/6775,\o  continue  the  authority  for  dual  rate 
contracts  by  steamship  conferences,  pp.  18128-3U,  18156-99 


11.  CORN.  Sen.  Miller  stated  that  there  hasten  "serious  underestimates  of  corn 

production  coming  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,"  and  inserted  an  article, 
"See  Corn  High  of  73  Bushels,"  predicting  that  "Iowa  farmers  are  going  to  top¬ 
ple  a  trio  of  significant  corn  and  soybean  mk^ks  this  fall."  pp.  181U3-U 


12.  DAIRY  PROIUCTS.  Sen.  Miller  inserted  an  editorial  stating  that  "there  was  29 
percent  more  surplus  of  dairy  products  on  July  3l  of  this  year  than  as  of  1 
year  ago,"  and  contending  that  "It  is  economic  folly  to  raise  price  supports 
to  levels  that  stiimadte  excessive  production  of  conhodities  for  which  there  is 
no  real  consumer  demand  at  the  higher  price."  p.  18] 


/ 


13.  PEANUT  RESEARCH.  /Sen.  Talmadge  inserted  an  article  comme; 
his  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Peanut 
son,  Ga.  pp.  181U5-6 


ling  Sen.  Russell  for 
*ch  Center  in  Daw- 


ill.  FORESTRY;  PERSOWEL.  Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  an  article  stating ^  ion  Caron, 

a  Forest  Servico  District  Ranger  in  the  Okanogan  Forest,  Wash.,  dtted  his 

resignation  after  the  Portland  :*:-agional  ofiice,  supported  by  tli  .1  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Okanogan  Forest,  directed  him  to  discontinue  wr:  educa¬ 

tional  articles  against  communism,"  and  his  letter  to  Forest  Se: 

McArdle  asking  "by  what  authority  the  regional  forester  has  demanded  that  Mr# 
Caron  discontinue  this  activity."  pp.  182 02 -U 


15#  MANPOWER  TRAINING.  Sen.  Clark  expressed  hope  that  Reports  that  the  House 
not  act  this  session  on  the  proposed  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
"are  inaccurate  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  still  find  time  toN 
act  on  this  important  fteasure,"  and  inserted  an  article  supporting  the  bill 
and  a  series  of  reports  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  summarizing  European 
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87th  Congress  [  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1st  Session  i 


Report 
No.  1176 


TAKING  H.R.  2010  FROM  THE  SPEAKER’S  TABLE  AND 
AGREEING  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 


September  13,  19(31. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  455] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  455,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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87th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  RES.  455 


[Report  No.  1176] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 


September  13, 1961 

Mr.  Sisk,  from  the-  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 

3  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 

4  poses,  with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  be,  and  the 

5  same  hereby  is,  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table,  to  the 

6  end  that  the  Senate  amendment  be,  and  the  same  is 

7  hereby,  disagreed  to  and  that  the  conference  requested  by  the 

8  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  be,  and 

9  the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 
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Sept.  15,  16,  1961 


Increases  by  419  the  number  of  positions  in  grades  GS-18,  GS-17,  and  GS-16 
yVhich  will  be  available  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  distribution  to 
le  various  departments  and  agencies,  of  which  100  are  to  be  held  in  rei 
use  only  upon  determination  by  the  President  of  their  initial  need, 
vid^s  for  an  increase  of  29  positions  in  G3-18,  102  in  GS-17,  and  188  in/GS-16, 
Int^reases  by  259  the  number  of  Public  Law  313  positions  ($12,500  to/$19,000) 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  are  authorized  to  establish,  including 
3  (from  x5  to  18)  for  this  department,  3  (from  5  to  8)  for  Interior/  3  (from 
10  to  13)  ror  HEW ,  and  3  (from  25  to  29)  for  Commerce. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  87(35,  to  amend 
and  clarify  the  reemployment  previsions  cf  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Services  Act  (\.  Rept.  1070).  p.  18522 


1.  EDUCATION.  The  Labpr  and  Public  Welfare  Committes  reported  with  amendments 
S.  1241,  to  authorise  Federal  assistance  to  institutions ,6f  higher  education 
in  financing  the  construction  and  improvement  of  facilities  (S.  Rept.  1072). 
p.  18522  \  / 

, .  / 

MINERALS.  Passed  without  ^nendment  H.  R.  2924,  to  yepeal  an  act  extending  the 
time  in  which  to  file  claims  and  institute  advers,^  suits  against  certain  minera 
entries  in  Alaska.  This  bil\  will  now  be  sent  fcb  the  President.  p.  13510 
The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  Submitted  a  supplemental  report 
on  S.  1747,  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  U.  S.  (S.  Rept. 
1073).  p.  18522 

3.  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION.  Sen.  Bennett  refeVred^to  the  "fantastic  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  getting  free  food  fro^rf  the  Federal  Government,"  stated  that 
the  "laxness  of  the  agencies  administering  this  program  and  the  willingness  of 
the  administration  to  hand  out  comm^Klitiep  on  a  grandiose  scale  without  regard 
to  need,  are  a  national  disgrace,'/  and  inserted  an  article  on  this  matter, 
pp.  18450-2 


4.  WHEAT.  The  names  of  Sens.  Yarj 
S.  2535,  to  amend  the  Agrici 
a  marketing  program  for  w 


(orough  and  Jacksbn  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
:ural  Adjustment  AcK  of  1938  so  as  to  establish 
p.  18402 


TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Mo; 
6775,  to  authorize  du? 


'ton  was  excused  from  serving a  conferee  on  H.  R. 
rates  for  steamship  conferences^,  p.  18402 


o.  FOOD  AND  DRUG.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  enforcement  and 
certification  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration^,  p.  18400 

HOUSE  -  SEPT.,  15 


By  a  vote  of  218  to  15,  passed  with  amendments  H.\R.  9169,  the 

deleted 
pp.  18531- 


7.  APPRO PRIATI 

supplemental  appropriation  bill.  On  a  point  of  order  by  Rep.  Thom, 
f^orn  th§/bill  $168,000,000  for  the  Area  Redevelopment  A dmlni strati 


ion's 


Corvferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  9033,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 
>58 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  8302,  the  military  construction  appfqpria- 
in  bill.  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed.  p.  18573 
Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8072,  the  D.  C.  appropriation  bi] 

(H.  Rept.  1195).  pp.  18592-3 

'Rep.  Cannon  inserted  a  table  showing  the  status  of  all  appropriation  bills 
this  session  of  Congress.  pp.  18573-5 


18. 

FARM  LABOR.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the  Mexican 

farm  labor  program  (H.  Rept.  1198)  (pp.  18577-8).  Earlier,  by  a  vote  of  243 
to  135,  agreed  to  send  this  bill  to  conference  (pp.  18552-7). 

19. 

CULTl)RAL  EXCHANGE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8666,  to  proytte  for 
the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  international  relations  of  the/United 
States  promoting  better  mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  Jt ne  world 

through  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  (H.  Rept.  1197).  pp.  18358-63 

20. 

FOREIGN  TRADE\  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  8465,  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from 

Cuba.  pp.  185/^-31  / 

21. 

SMALL  BUSINESS.  AgXeed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  82o2,  to  amend  the 

Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder  (  pp.  1854^-8  ),  This  bill  will  now  be  sent Yo  the  President. 

22. 

POSTAL  RATES.  Began  debabe  on  H.  R.  7927,  to  adjust  postal  rates,  pp.  18564-73 

23. 

LANDS.  Received  from  the  Inferior  Department  a  prc/posed  bill  "to  repeal  obsolete 
laws  relating  to  military  bounty  land  warrants  and  to  provide  for  cancellation 
of  recorded  warrants";  to  Interior  and  Insular/Affairs  Committee,  p.  18594 

24. 

POULTRY.  Rep.  Landrum  spoke  in  favor  of  poultry  legislation  and  inserted  a 
proposed  amendment  to  Federal  legislation./  pp.  18575-7 

25. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS .  Rep.  AlbeW^ inserted  a  statement,  "Summation  of 
Legislative  Accomplishments."  pp.  185BOr7 

HOUSE/-  SEPT.  \6 

26. 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agr/ed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8072,  the 

D.  C.  appropriation  bill,  and  acted  on  amendment's  in  disagreement.  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  13600-1 ,  \8660-l 

• 

CM 

FARM  LABOR.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2010,  to  extend  the 

Mexican  farm  labor  program,  pp.  18601-7 

28. 

CULTURAL  EXCHANGE.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H/^R.  8666,  to  provide 
for  the  improvement/and  strengthening  of  the  international\relations  of  the 

U.  S.  by  promoting/ better  mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 

through  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  (pp.  18600-1).  This  bill  will  now 

be  sent  to  the  .President.  \ 

29. 

PEACE  CORPS.  l(ep.  James  C.  Davis  objected  to  sending  H.  R.  7500,\{:o  provide  for 
a  Peace  Corps,  to  conference,  p.  18607  \ 

30. 

COMPACTS .  / Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  J.  Res.  225,  to  grant\the  con¬ 
sent  of/Congress  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact  and  to  enter  into^such 
compact  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 
pp.  ,18607-17  \ 

31.  PERSONNEL.  As  reported  (see  Digest  159),  H.  R.  7377,  to  increase  the  limitation 
/on  the  number  of  supergrade  and  high-level  scientific  positions,  includes  pro-\ 
/  visions  as  follows: 
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Mexico — and  has  been  repudiated  by  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 

its  present  form,  it  is  a  black  mark 
against  the  domestic  policy  of  the  United 
States — a  black  mark  which  should  be 
erased  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  sebms  incredible  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment\should  continue  to  perpetuate 
such  a  program  for  the  benefit  of  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  Most  of  our  farmers — • 
98  percent  df  them — employ  citizen 
labor  exclusively^  Yet,  those  who  use 
foreign  labor — chiefly  large  growers  in 
a  few  southwestern  and  western  States — 
have  the  audacity  to\tell  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  that  American  ^workers  win  not 
do  stoop  labor  on  the\arm.  What  is 
even  more  incredible  is  that  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  will  believXthese  grow¬ 
ers,  despite  all  of  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

This  is  a  program  which  rhakes  a 
mockery  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
It  says  in  effect  that  if  U.S.  workers  re¬ 
fuse  the  rockbottom  wages  and  workipg 
conditions  offered  them  by  farm  er 
ployers,  the  U.S.  Government  will  bring 
in  poverty-stricken  foreign  workers  to 
satisfy  the  employers’  needs.  Growers 
are  fond  of  espousing  their  love  for  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  where,  may  I 
ask,  does  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operate  here?  Under  this  program  a 
rise  in  demand  does  not  increase  wages, 
it  merely  brings  into  the  country  an 
added  supply  of  Mexican  workers. 

The  effect  such  a  program  has  on  the 
workers  who  are  displaced  is  disastrous. 
These  depressed  workers  must  pack  their 
families,  like  cattle,  into  trucks,  buses 
and  jalopies  and  “hit  the  road.”  They 
must  accept  work  wherever  they  can  find 
it,  and  if  the  wages  offered  are  too  low 
for  the  combined  efforts  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers  to  support  their  families, 
the  children  must  go  into  the  fields.  If 
any  of  you  have  seen  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  most  of  these  citizen  migra¬ 
tory  laborers  work  and  live,  you  know 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  abroad  to 
see  people  living  in  adject  poverty. 

We  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Can  we  put  the  American  public, 
into  the  position  of  condoning  the  ir 
portation  of  cheap  labor  from  destitute 
foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  some 
of  the  richest  agricultural  producers,  in 
the  world?  Can  this  Nation,  as  the  lead¬ 
er  of  the  free  world,  remain  smug  in  the 
belief  that  the  rest  of  the  World — the 
uncommitted  nations — will  temain  blind 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  exploiting  the 
poor  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
so  that  51,000  American  farmers — 
who  are  already  receiving  as  much  or 
more  from  the  American  taxpayers  than 
any  other  group  jn  our  economy — can 
have  cheap  laborj 

I  hope  that  /The  House  will  answer 
these  questions  with  a  resounding  “No.” 
If  its  does,  it/ will  accept  the  bill  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  a  bill  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Goldberg  has  labeled  reluctantly  as 
“acceptable.” 

H.r/  2010,  in  the  form  in  which  is 
passed  the  House,  has  been  denounced 
by/such  organizations  as  the  National 


Council  of  Churches  in  the  United 
States,  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the 
bishops’  committee  on  the  Spanish 
speaking,  the  bishops’  committee  on  mi¬ 
grant  labor,  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Farm  Labor,  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  the  National  Con¬ 
sumers  League,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the 
Joint  United  States-Mexico  Trade  Union 
Committee. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
House,  this  bill  was  supported  by  only 
one  group,  part — not  all  by  any  means — 
of  the  farm  lobby.  This  segment  of  farm 
representatives  has  argued  that  Public 
Law  78  must  be  extended  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  2  years  without  providing  any  sig¬ 
nificant  reforms  although  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  every  disinterested  study 
group  has  found  that  important  reforms 
are  necessary  to  protect  our  citizen  farm 
workers. 

In  considering  now  this  body’s  present 
attitude  on  this  matter,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  deplorable  conditions  under 
which  the  majority  of  domestic  farm 
laborers  work  and  live.  These  workers, 
jarn  an  average  of  less  than  $1,000 
jar.  They  can  find  employment  on  i 
abqut  half  the  days  of  each  year.  They 
are  excluded  from  minimum  wage,  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  and  most  work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  legislation/  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  are  excluded  from  laws 
which  protact  the  right  of/workers  to 
organize  inte  unions  and/hargain  with 
their  employes 

poore^tf  of  the  poor  in 
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not  fit  for  animals.  Many  have  been 
killed  while  riding  in  overcrowded  and 
unsafe  buses/  and  trucks.  \Because  they 
are  constantly  on  the  moves  their  chil¬ 
dren  are/uenied  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Aecent  education,  and  restrictive 
residence  requirements  deny  thern  public 
healfcn  and  welfare  services.  Abcnff  the 
on)y  thing  these  people  have  to  call  their 
m  is  their  very  lives. 

Although  the  House-passed  extensic 
bill  provided  for  no  amendment,  a  num-N 
ber  of  useful  changes  have  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  These  changes  are  as 
follows: 

There  are  two  amendments  of  an  es¬ 
sentially  technical  character  that,  I  am 
told,  are  not  in  dispute.  One  of  these 
would  place  in  the  basic  authorization 
the  provision  which  for  several  years  has 
been  a  part  of  the  appropriation  act  pro¬ 
viding  for  employer  payment  through 
the  revolving  fund  of  all  essential  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  program  except  for  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  of  employees  engaged 
in  compliance  activities.  The  other  non- 
controversial  amendment  would  prevent 
the  levying  of  taxes  upon  Mexican 
laborers  for  the  support  of  disability  in¬ 
surance  benefits  when  such  taxes  would 
represent  a  double  charge  upon  the 
worker  for  benefits  already  assured  him 
under  the  international  agreement  with 
Mexico. 

Two  other  amendments  added  by  the 
Senate  are  designed  to  make  explicit 


what  were  generally  considered  to  be 
limitations  on  the  use  of  Mexicans 
the  time  the  law  was  initially  enacted. 
The  effect  of  these  amendments  is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  Mexican  nationms  for 
employment  other  than  seasonal  and 
temporary,  or  in  the  operatiomor  main¬ 
tenance  of  power-driven  machinery. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  /Contains  an 
important  substantive  change  based  on 
experience  during  the  ly  years  the  law 
has  been  in  existenceVto  minimize  the 
adverse  effects  uponyhe  wages  of  U.S. 
workers. 

The  wage  issue/is  the  central  issue 
Public  Law  78  has,  in  fact,  established  a 
wage  ceiling  fox; thousands  of  U.S.  farm¬ 
workers — at  the  wage  level  at  which 
Mexican  workers  are  made  available. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country  this  wage 
ceiling  has  l-emained  at  the  level  of  50 
cents  ah  hour — and  it  has  been  frozen 
at  this"  rate  for  10  years.  Recognizing 
thatauhis  situation  is  indefensible,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  would  lift  this 
ige  ceiling  which  the  Mexican  labor 
Srogram  has  imposed  on  U.S.  workers. 
It  would  do  this  by  requiring  that  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  be  paid  no  less  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  average  faim  wage  in  the 
State  or  the  Nation,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

This  is  a  very  moderate — yes,  exces¬ 
sively  moderate — remedy  for  the  injus¬ 
tices  traceable  to  Public  Law  78. 

Secretary  Goldberg  has  stated  that  the 
Senate  bill,  although  it  does  not  comply 
with  some  major  administration  recom¬ 
mendations,  is  acceptable.  He  has  also 
stated  that  the  administration  is  against 
any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  unless  it 
is  appropriately  amended  to  provide 
sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers.  The  House  might  well  consider 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  Secretary’s 
remarks. 

(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  endorsement  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  576,  concerning  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Cancer  Progress  Year  in  1962, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]. 

The  progress  made  against  disease 
hiring  the  past  quarter  century,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  more  advanced 
civilizations  and  especially  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  nas  been  remarkable.  It  is  true  that 
in  maCy  parts  of  the  world,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  health  problems  still  pertain  to 
sanitations.  In  certain  other  areas  the 
infectious  diseases  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  But  in  countries  like  ours 
where  the  problems  of  sanitation  and 
infectious  disealse  have  been  effectively 
overcome,  we  aro.  dealing  mostly  with 
diseases  and  disabilities  which  are 
chronic  in  nature  and  a  problem  largely 
related  to  the  process  qf  aging. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Congress 
showed  great  wisdom  in  authorizing  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  make  a  start  on 
this  new  research  responsibility  as  early 
as  1937  when  the  National  Canper  Insti¬ 
tute  Act  was  adopted.  It  was  at  ri^at  very 
time  that  malignant  diseases  werk  mov¬ 
ing  into  their  present  position  ah,  the 
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second  leading  cause  of  death,  next  to 
Wart  disease. 

Nfn  observing,  through  Cancer  Progress 
Year,  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
against  cancer  through  medical  research 
during\the  last  25  years,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  obstacles  still  to  be  over¬ 
come  inxjrder  to  bring  cancer  under 
effective  control.  These  problems  are 
formidable,  as  research  scientists  well 
know.  They  wfil  be  solved  only  through 
continued  research  and  public  education. 
The  National  Calmer  Institute  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  have  exhibited 
splendid  leadership  \n  this  great  work 
and  deserve  the  full  support  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  I  hope  that  the  scientific 
and  public  educational  \rojects  to  be 
conducted  during  Cancer  Progress  Year 
in  1962  will  give  every  emphasis  not  only 
to  the  accomplishments  of  thk  past  but 
also  to  those  that  must  be  realized  in  the 
future.  \ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  \ 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  SpeakeX  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex-' 
tend  their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  warmly  endorse  the  designation  of 
the  1962  calendar  year  as  Cancer  Prog¬ 
ress  Year  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  suffering  and  heavy 
toll  of  lives  inflicted  by  this  chronic 
disease  each  year. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  fam¬ 
ilies  in  this  Nation  which  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  dreaded  cancer.  A  few 
years  ago  cancer  and  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels  accounted  for 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  deaths  in 
this  country.  The  1957  death  rate  for 
cancer  was  149.6  higher  than  the  132.3 
rate  of  10  years  earlier.  The  toll  from 
cancer  continues  to  rise. 

Death  rates  do  not  reveal  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  cancer.  It  contributes  to 
individuals  suffering  and  family  break¬ 
down.  It  is  a  great  drain  on  family  and 
community  resources. 

There  has  been  significant  progress' 
made  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  f ff 
the  disease.  But  much  remains  to/be 
done.  The  importance  of  early  diag¬ 
nosis  has  been  stressed  by  pubhc  and 
private  medical  and  health  organiza¬ 
tions.  / 

I  believe  it  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  designate  1962:  as  Cancer 
Progress  Year.  The  educational  value 
alone  will  be  worthwhile.  It  has  been 
said  that  advances  irymedicine  cannot 
of  themselves  guarantee  progress.  But 
progress  is  assured/when  a  responsible, 
informed  public  ijcrrepared  to  take  full 
advantage  of  thomenefits  modern  medi¬ 
cal  care  has  to/offer. 


TITLE  V  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  455  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  t 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (HJt. 
2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dis¬ 
agreed  to  and  that  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Smith]  ;  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con¬ 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  455 
simply  makes  it  in  order  to  take  H.R. 
2010  from  the  Speaker’s  table  and  send 
the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  particular  legislation 
with  which  H.R.  2010  is  concerned  is 
somewhat  controversial,  dealing  with 
our  treaty  with  Mexico  regarding  the 
importation  of  Mexican  nationals  to  do 
certain  types  of  work  in  this  country. 

I  feel  that  the  legislation  was  ade¬ 
quately  considered  at  the  time  it  went 
through  the  House.  We  are  confronted 
with  the  situation  where  the  other  body, 
after  having  considered  the  legislation, 
made  certain  amendments  thereto.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  good 
legislation  that  the  conferees  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  down  together  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  reasonable  compromise, 
which  I  am  sure  they  can  do.  Because 
of  that  I  hope  the  House  will  adopt 
House  Resolution  455. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  de¬ 
sire. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Sisk]  this  bill  will  provide 
for  sending  the  bill  H.R.  2010  to  confer¬ 
ence,  objection  having  been  made  the 
other  day  to  that  action  being  taken. 
This  bill  was  somewhat  controversial  on 
the  floor.  I  think  the  Senate  has  placed 
some  amendments  in  it  which  will  tend 
to  ease  the  objections  of  some  of  the 
people.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  this 
rule  should  not  be  adopted.  I  hope  it 
will  be,  and  that  the  bill  will  be  sent 
immediately  to  conference  so  that  it  can 
be  worked  out  between  now  and  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Co  ad]. 

(Mr.  COAD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
for  the  time  he  has  made  available  so 
that  this  matter  can  at  least  be  presented 
to  the  House. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  adopting  a 
resolution  making  it  in  order  for  this  bill 
to  go  to  conference.  What  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  is  a  program  that  involves 
Americans  who  have  been  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of 


seasonal  labor.  We  are  talking  here 
about  a  program  that  affects  adversely 
many  unfortunate  people  in  our  country. 
From  1952  to  1959,  while  wages  of  all  the 
rest  of  this  country  have  been  going  up, 
the  wage  of  the  migratory  worker  has 
been  going  down  a  total  of  18  percent  on 
an  adjusted  basis. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  as 
it  has  been  exercised  during  these  years, 
has  placed  a  virtual  ceiling  upon  the 
wage  of  our  migratory  workers  who  are 
citizens  of  this  country.  There  are 
those  who  are  saying,  “We  have  migra¬ 
tory  farm  labor  bills  before  the  Con¬ 
gress.”  That  is  true,  but  every  one  of 
us  knows  that  none  of  those  bills  will 
see  the  light  of  day  in  this  House  before 
we  adjourn  sine  die. 

I  believe  that  as  our  conferees  go  into 
the  conference  they  ought  to  look  well 
to  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  the  amended 
H.R.  2010,  for  it  gives  just  a  little  bit — 
and  mind  you,  I  must  stress  “little” — 
just  a  little  bit  of  the  relief  that  is  de¬ 
manded  and  certainly  needed  on  the  part 
of  our  domestic  migratory  workers. 

Why  is  there  such  pressure  for  a  mere 
and  a  simple  extension  of  Public  Law 
78?  Obviously  there  are  those  who  do 
not  want  to  amend  it  because  if  it  is 
amended  in  any  degree  it  will  affect  them 
economically,  even  though  to  amend  it 
would  help  the  economic  plight  of  our 
depressed  domestic  migratory  workers. 
Only  2  percent  of  the  farm  operators  in 
this  country  use  Mexican  farm  labor  and, 
obviously,  as  you  look  at  the  statistics, 
these  are  large  operators. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  de¬ 
pressed  American  farm,  we  are  talking 
about  those  who  own  and  operate  large 
farm  holdings. 

As  compared  with  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  which  consisted  only  of 
changing  the  termination  date  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  make  the 
following  changes: 

First.  It  would  incorporate  in  the  act  - 
an  existing  appropriation  act  provision 
which  requires  that  all  expenses  of  the 
program,  except  for  compliance  activi¬ 
ties,  be  paid  out  of  the  revolving  fund 
contributed  by  employers.  This  is  a 
technical  amendment  which,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  not  in  dispute. 

Second.  The  Senate  bill  would  require 
that,  before  being  authorized  to  employ 
Mexican  workers,  an  employer  should 
offer  to  domestic  workers  working  condi¬ 
tions  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
Mexican  workers.  This  is  a  very  minor 
amendment,  which  judging  from  the 
Senate  committee  report,  applies  only 
to  such  physical  conditions  as  safety 
measures.  It  specifically  does  not  in¬ 
clude  terms  of  employment  such  as  hous¬ 
ing,  transportation,  subsistence,  and 
work  guarantees. 

Third.  It  would  prohibit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mexican  workers  in  other  than 
temporary  or  seasonal  occupations  or  in 
the  operation  or  maintenance  of  power- 
driven  machinery.  This  amendment 
confirms  what  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  law’s  purpose  when  it  was  first 
enacted. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that 
Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  employed 
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unless  the  employer  pays  them  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  average  farm  wage  in 
the  State  of  employment  or  90  percent 
of  the  average  farm  wage  in  the  Nation, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  This  provision, 
which  bases  the  bracero  wage  on  the 
wage  prevailing  among  agricultural 
workers  generally  in  the  entire  State — 
or  Nation — is  of  course  designed  to  avoid 
some  of  the  wage-depressing  effect  that 
the  Mexican  program  has  had  upon  the 
wages  of  U.S.  migratory  workers.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized  that  while 
everything  in  our  economy  has  been 
going  up,  including  the  wages  of  farm¬ 
workers  generally,  the  wages  of  migra¬ 
tory  farmworkers  have  actually  been 
going  down  since  Public  Law  78  was 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  decline 
in  wages  in  the  face  of  continued  short¬ 
age  of  this  type  of  labor  is  attributable 
in  large  part  to  the  depressing  effect  of 
the  Mexican  labor  program. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman 
stated  that  the  wages  of  migratory  labor 
on  the  farm  had  been  going  down.  Is 
that  what  I  understood  the  gentleman 
to  say,  that  wages  of  migratory  workers 
on  the  farm  have  been  going  down  in 
recent  years? 

Mr.  COAD.  On  an  adjusted  basis  for 
this  period  of  time,  wages  have  gone 
down  from  1952  to  1959  to  the  extent  of 
18  percent. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  report  issued  by  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  which  the  gentleman  is 
a  member.  On  page  5  of  the  report,  it 
says : 

Farm  wages  in  U.S.  agriculture  have  in¬ 
creased  steadily.  In  1950,  the  index  of  farm 
wages  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  432 — using  1909  to  1914 
equaling  100. 

In  1960,  that  figure  of  432  had  moved  up 
to  629,  or  an  increase  of  46  percent. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  am  very  glad  we  agree 
that  in  general,  farm  wages  have  gone 
up  because  what  I  said  is  that  everything 
in  our  economy  has  been  going  up,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wages  of  farmworkers  gen¬ 
erally — generally  farm  wages  have  been 
going  up — but  the  wages  of  migratory 
workers  have  not  been  going  up.  On  an 
adjusted  basis,  in  the  7  years  from  1952 
to  1959,  migratory  farm  wages  have  gone 
down  to  the  extent  of  18  percent  in  those 
7  years.  I  have  this  information  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  just  the  day  before  yesterday.  I 
did  not  say  that  farm  wages  themselves 
have  gone  down.  Generally,  they  have 
gone  Up.  I  concede  that  point,  but  the 
wages  of  migratory  workers  have  not 
gone  up.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program.  That  is  the  point  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  across  before 
this  Congress. 

Fifth.  Finally,  there  is  a  technical 
amendment,  which  I  understand  is  not 


in  dispute,  designed  to  assure  that  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  are  not  taxed  double  for 
health  insurance  benefits  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  them. 

There  is  ample  reason  here  for  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Senate  version.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  elemental  justice  that  the 
wage  depressing  effect  be  remedied. 
Secretary  Goldberg  has  said: 

As  you  know,  the  effect  of  the  Mexican 
program. in  many  areas  has  been  to  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  wages  offered  to  U.S.  workers, 
at  the  wage  level  at  which  Mexican  workers 
are  made  available.  Where  an  ample  supply 
of  workers  (Mexicans)  are  available  at  50 
cents  per  hour,  for  instance,  employers  do 
not  voluntarily  offer  to  pay  higher  wages. 
The  consequence  of  this  system  is  that  it  has 
established  a  wage  ceiling  for  U.S.  workers 
often  at  only  50  cents  per  hour.  In  many 
areas  using  a  significant  number  of  Mexican 
workers  this  wage  ceiling  has  remained 
frozen  at  this  level  for  10  years,  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Mexican  labor  program.  This  is 
the  fundamental  vice  of  the  present  Mexican 
labor  program  and  the  committee  bill,  H.R. 
2010,  does  nothing  to  correct  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  important 
reason  for  acceptance  of  the  Senate  bill. 
That  reason  is  this.  As  we  approach  the 
end  of  this  legislative  session,  acceptance 
of  the  Senate  bill  is  the  one  sure  way 
that  we  can  be  assured  of  enactment  at 
this  session  of  any  extension  of  Public 
Law  78.  The  administration  has  made 
clear  that  this  program  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  only  if  properly  reformed.  It  has 
made  clear  that  the  central  reform  in¬ 
volved  is  the  wage  reform  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  added  to  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  at  this  time  thank  my  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Teague]  for  their 
courtesy  in  this  matter. 

All  that  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  ask 
the  House  not  to  send  this  bill  to  con¬ 
ference,  because  a  conference  is  simply 
not  needed.  As  you  may  remember,  at 
the  time  we  debated  the  bill  in  the  House 
I  registered  my  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  measure.  I  still  am  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  think  the  measure  as  passed  by 
this  House  is  bad.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
important  thing  that  we,  as  fast  as  we 
can,  get  rid  of  this  particular  kind  of 
legislation.  May  I  remind  the  House 
that  54  percent  of  all  farmers  in  this 
country  hire  no  domestic  labor  at  all. 
Of  those  farmers  who  hire  workers  over 
40  percent  hire  domestic  labor.  And, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  pointed 
out,  there  is  only  a  small  group  in  the 
country,  less  than  2  percent,  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this  practice  of  hiring  Mexican 
labor. 

All  we  have  to  do  today  is  to  adopt  the 
Senate  bill  and  you  have  the  extension 
that  some  of  you  want  so  badly.  But 
you  will  have  also  done  something  de¬ 
cent  by  establishing  at  least  a  prevailing 
wage  standard  in  the  local  labor  mar¬ 
ket  area. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  res¬ 
olution  which  would  send  Hit.  2010  to 
conference  for  the  following  reasons: 

Through  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
Goldberg,  the  administration  has  stated 
on  numerous  occasions  that  there  should 
be  no  extension  of  Public  Law  78  unless 
the  law  is  amended  to  provide  sorely 
needed  protection  for  our  own  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad]  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  would  have  provided  such 
protection.  This  House,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  rejected  this  bill,  and  passed  a  mere 
2-year  extension  of  the  program. 

The  Senate  has,  however,  adopted 
some  of  the  administration’s  requests, 
chief  of  which  is  the  McCarthy  wage 
amendment.  Although  the  Senate  bill 
would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
simple  extension  passed  by  the  House, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  neither  bill  is  ade¬ 
quate.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Goldberg  has  stated  that  if  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment  remains  in  the  bill, 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  program  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  administration.  It 
is  my  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  rush  on  this  program. 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  to  let  this  bill  lay  over  until 
the  second  session  of  Congress  when  we 
could  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  whole 
program  and  come  up  with  a  bill  that  re¬ 
solves  once  and  for  all  the  many  inequi¬ 
ties  that  now  exist  in  the  law.  After  all, 
the  House  has  deferred  action  on  the 
five  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  which 
would  be  of  aid  to  American  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families.  The 
reason,  furthermore,  that  the  House  has 
seen  fit  to  defer  action  on  these  bills  is 
to  make  certain  that  it  has  time  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  By  the  same  token,  I  believe  that 
the  House  should  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  in  regard  to  Public  Law  78. 
There  will  be  adequate  time  during  the 
second  session  of  the  Congress  to  come 
up  with  a  good  bill  in  time  to  meet  peak 
harvesting  needs.  Very  few  Mexican 
nationals,  in  fact,  are  employed  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  while  during  the  same  period 
there  is  a  substantial  surplus  of  unem¬ 
ployed  domestic  farmworkers. 

I  believe  this  is  important  legislation — 
so  important  that  an  inferior  bill  should 
not  be  pushed  through  the  Congress  at 
the  last  minute.  This  point  was  stated 
sharply  in  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  Tuesday’s  New  York  Times,  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  briefly: 

The  Senate’s  decision  to  put  safeguards 
for  the  wages  of  domestic  farmworkers  into 
its  proposed  extension  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  represents  a  bow  to  decency 
in  what  has  long  been  an  area  of  national 
disgrace  *  *  *.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  con¬ 
ferees  representing  the  House  refuse  to  go 
along  with  the  Senate  stipulation  *  *  *  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  program  die  at 
the  end  of  this  year  and  thus  compel  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  whole  law  when  the 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 

Since  the  House  has  rejected  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  testimony  presented  by  farm 
and  labor  groups,  consumer  and  church 
organizations,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  and  respected  or¬ 
ganizations;  testimony  relating  to  the 
need  for  reform  of  Public  Law  78,  it 
should  not  attempt  at  this  point  to  weak¬ 
en  the  Senate  bill  through  the  confer¬ 
ence  procedure.  In  passing  a  simple  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  program,  the  House  gave 
its  full  acceptance  to  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  by  individuals  and  organizations 
who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  bracero  system  as  it  has 
existed  during  the  past  10  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  House  should  now 
wait  until  the  next  session  of  Congress 
and  give  greater  consideration  to  the 
testimony  of  those  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  who  believe  there  is  a  need  for  re¬ 
form  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
bill  to  go  to  conference.  The  Senate  bill 
already  contains  the  minimum,  and  I 
must  add,  very  modest  reforms  which 
are  necessary  for  an  extension  of  this 
law.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing 
further  about  which  to  confer — if  a  2- 
year  extension  is  to  be  passed  during 
this  session. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  us  to  vote  now 
on  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  If 
the  House  fails  to  enact  the  Senate  bill, 
it  would  be  best  to  table  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  too  important  to  be 
subject  to  any  hasty  and  ill-considered 
action  at  this  time. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  think  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  comes  near  be¬ 
ing  adequate  to  correct  the  inequities 
that  now  exist  in  the  Mexican  national 
program.  Nevertheless,  the  amendments 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  any  extension  of  this 
program.  Certainly,  without  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  wage  amendment,  the  Mexican 
national  program  should  die — and  in 
all  events — will  die. 

The  chief  evil  of  the  bracero  system 
is  that  it  helps  create  and  preserve  a 
depressed  class  of  wage  earners  for  a  few 
privileged  employers  who  believe  that 
their  labor  problems  are  insoluble  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  employers  believe  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  provide  them 
with  a  free  farm  placement  service.  At 
the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  spends  an  estimated  $10  million 
a  year  recruiting  domestic  farm  labor 
for  American  growers.  The  money 
which  pays  for  this  program  comes  out 
the  pockets  of  nonagricultural  employers 
who  are  covered  by  unemployment  in¬ 
surance.  Not  satisfied  with  having  the 
Federal  Government  recruit  cheap  do¬ 
mestic  labor  in  depressed  rural  areas 
for  shipment  all  over  the  country,  they 
have  also  demanded  and  obtained  a  carte 
blanche  program  for  the  importation  of 
poverty-stricken  Mexican  nationals  for 
work  on  U.S.  farms — under  the  guise 
that  American  labor  is  not  available. 

Not  available  at  what  rate  of  pay,  may 
I  ask?  Thirty  cents  an  hour  in  Ar¬ 
kansas?  Fifty  cents  an  hour  in  several 
parts  of  Texas?  Sixty  cents  an  hour  in 
New  Mexico?  It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  say 
American  workers  are  not  available — 


unless  attempts  are  made  to  recruit 
these  workers  at  decent  rates  of  pay. 
Statistics  tell  the  story.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  wages 
of  migrant  farmworkers  have  decreased 
steadily  ever  since  the  Mexican  National 
program  has  been  in  operation.  Farm 
wages  have  gone  up — yes.  So  have  taxes 
and  the  cost  of  living.  But,  the  wages  of 
domestic  migratory  farmworkers — those 
who  are  in  direct  competition  with  Mex¬ 
ican  labor — have  gone  down.  In  1952, 
the  average  daily  wage  earned  by  mi¬ 
grants  was  $6.90.  Today,  it  is  only  $6. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  about  14 
percent. 

Take  Arkansas,  for  example.  This 
year,  the  opening  rate  in  three  Arkansas 
counties  for  domestic  cotton  choppers 
was  between  30  and  35  cents  an  hour. 
In  these  same  areas  Mexican  Nationals 
were  receiving  the  minimum  of  50  cents 
an  hour.  It  does  no  good  for  Arkansas 
growers  to  tell  us  that  the  only  people 
available  for  work  were  a  few  women 
and  children.  What  kind  of  labor  can 
they  expect  to  get  for  30  cents  an  hour? 
What  able-bodied  man  can  support  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  at  this  rate  of  pay? 

In  several  sections  of  Texas,  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  for  farm  labor  has  remained  at 
50  cents  an  hour  ever  since  the  bracero 
program  has  been  in  operation. 

It  does  no  good  for  growers  to  say  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  already  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  protect  domestic  wage  rates. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at¬ 
tempts  to  exert  his  authority  under  the 
law,  he  is  sued  in  court  by  the  growers. 
At  the  present  time,  right  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  the  growers  and  the  whole 
State  of  New  Mexico  are  objecting  in 
Federal  court  to  a  prevailing  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

It  does  no  good  for  the  growers  to  say 
that  braceros  must  be  paid  the  prevailing 
rate  of  pay — because  the  prevailing  rate 
of  pay  is  whatever  the  growers  want  it  to 
be.  Where  there  is  a  large  influx  of  for¬ 
eign  labor,  there  is  no  compunction  on 
growers  to  raise  prevailing  wages  in  order 
to  attract  domestic  labor.  Why  should 
wages  be  raised  when  Mexicans  can  be 
obtained  at  the  lower  rate  of  pay?  In 
other  words,  where  large  amounts  of  for¬ 
eign  labor  are  imported  into  the  country, 
there  is  no  free  labor  market  and  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  no  longer  applies. 

The  whole  program,  as  it  operates  at 
the  present  time  is  a  travesty  of  every 
economic  idea  we  in  this  nation  hold 
sacred.  What  would  be  the  reaction  of 
American  cotton  growers  if  the  domestic 
market  was  flooded  with  cheap  foreign 
cotton  by  governmental  sanction?  If 
such  a  system  is  not  good  as  applied  to 
commodities,  it  is  even  worse  as  applied 
to  human  labor. 

I  called  the  program  a  travesty.  It  is. 
I  would  call  it  a  farce,  except  that  there 
is  nothing  funny  about  the  adverse  effect 
this  program  has  on  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  our  society — migratory  farm 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  McCarthy  wage  amendment  would 
help  alleviate  this  situation.  It  would 
not  cure  it  entirely.  Actually,  it  is  a  very 
mild  amendment — too  mild  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Nevertheless,  without 
such  an  amendment  it  would  be  uncon- 
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scionable  to  extend  the  Mexican  Nation¬ 
al  program. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  require 
growers  who  use  Mexican  workers  to  pay 
those  workers  90  percent  of  the  average 
farm  wage  rate  in  the  State  or  the  Na¬ 
tion  whichever  is  the  lower.  By  raising 
Mexican  wages  it  might  indirectly  help 
raise  domestic  wages  a  little  in  those 
areas  where  Mexicans  are  employed. 

This  is  not  a  minimum  wage  for  agri¬ 
culture.  It  applies  only  to  the  growers 
who  use  Mexican  labor.  It  is  not  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s 
authority.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  al¬ 
ready  has  the  authority  to  set  wages  for 
Mexican  nationals.  That  is  why  there  is 
a  50-cents-an-hour  minimum  for  Mexi¬ 
can  braceros.  Rather  than  an  extension 
of  the  Secretary’s  authority,  it  is  actually 
a  limitation.  It  sets  a  standard  or  cri¬ 
teria  which  the  Secretary  must  follow  in 
setting  wages  for  Mexican  Nations.  The 
McCarthy  amendment  merely  set  con¬ 
gressional  guidelines  as  to  how  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  determine  what  the  Mexican 
workers  should  receive.  All  the  other- 
formulas  the  Secretary  has  used 
throughout  the  years — and  which  have 
been  fought  tooth  and  nail  by  the  grow¬ 
ers — go  out  the  window,  and  the  form¬ 
ula  contained  in  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  to  be  followed  by  both 
the  Secretary  and  the  growers  who  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  program. 

This  amendment  does  not  remove  the 
agricultural  exemption  contained  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Anyone  who 
claims  this  just  does  not  know  the  law. 
It  would  be  legally  impossible  to  remove 
an  exemption  contained  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  amending  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78.  This  amendment  applies 
only  to  the  users  of  Mexican  nationals — 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  growers  in  the 
United  States.  It  sets  wages  for  Mexi¬ 
can  workers,  not  domestic  workers.  The 
amendment  might  have  the  indirect 
effect  of  raising  wages  for  domestic 
labor,  but  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
50  cent  minimum  imposed  on  growers 
who  use  Mexican  labor  also  had  this  ef¬ 
fect.  In  other  words,  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  here  has  been  in  effect  in  relation 
to  Public  Law  78  for  several  years. 

By  voting  for  a  simple  extension  of 
Public  Law  78,  the  House  endangered  the 
entire  program.  The  administration  has 
made  known  that  it  is  against  any  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  program  without  substantial 
reform. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  growers 
who  benefit  from  the  Mexican  farm  la¬ 
bor  program  should  not  push  their  luck 
too  far.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  accept 
the  minimum  reforms  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  they  may  find  themselves  with¬ 
out  any  bill  whatsoever.  Certainly, 
without  the  McCarthy  wage  amendment, 
the  Mexican  national  program  may  be 
terminated  this  year. 

As  you  know,  I  would  personally  like 
to  see  H.R.  2010  tabled  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  If  we  have  to  pass 
a  bill  during  this  session,  however,  then 
let  us  pass  an  improved  bill. 

Let  us  not  be  guilty  once  again  of  ig¬ 
noring  the  plight  of  the  migrants  and 
their  families.  Let  us  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  restoring  a  free  labor  mar- 
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ket  to  American  agriculture.  Let  us  be¬ 
gin  now  to  eliminate  a  farm  labor  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  poverty  and  destitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  defeat  the 
resolution  and  pave  the  way  for  early 
adoption  of  the  Senate  bill. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
I  submit  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  on  the 
McCarthy  amendment: 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday 
for  the  extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram,  with  revisions,  is  a  good  bill,  and  it 
merits  enactment  into  law. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  estab¬ 
lishing  specific  guidelines  as  to  the  wages 
that  must  be  paid  to  Mexican  workers 
brought  into  the  country  under  this  law, 
provide  an  acceptable  remedy  for  the  basic 
problem  created  by  this  foreign  labor  pro¬ 
gram,  its  depression  of  the  wages  and  earn¬ 
ings  of  U.S.  migratory  workers. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  constitutes 
a  very  modest  attack  on  this  problem.  It 
requires  payment  to  Mexican  workers  of  only 
90  percent  of  the  average  farm  wage  in  the 
State  of  employment  or  90  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  farm  wage  average,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  The  indirect  effect  of  this  provision 
upon  the  wages  of  U.S.  farmworkers  will,  it 
is  hoped,  reverse  the  downward  trend  in 
migratory  labor  earnings  that  dates  from  the 
year  after  Public  Law  78  was  enacted. 

With  this  amendment,  a  2-year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78,  which  authorizes  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mexican  workers  on  U.S.  farms  can 
be  considered  as  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  historic 
breakthrough  in  the  interest  of  helping 
some  of  the  most  destitute  people  in 
our  country  was  achieved  by  the  other 
body  last  Monday  when  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program  was 
amended  to  include  an  average  wage  pro¬ 
vision  offered  by  Senator  McCarthy. 

Many  of  us  here  in  the  House  fought 
for  similar  provisions  when  Public  Law 
78  was  before  us  earlier  this  year.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  for  the  migrant  farmwork¬ 
ers  whose  livelihood  is  directly  affected, 
these  provisions  were  not  adopted.  If 
this  bill  is  sent  to  conference,  the  con¬ 
ferees  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  concrete  for  these  suffering, 
impoverished  and  exploited  people. 

The  principal  provision  added  in  the 
Senate  is  a  moderate,  but  effective  one. 
It  would  require  growers  using  Mexican 
farm  labor  to  pay  them  either  90  percent 
of  the  State  average  farm  wage  or  90 
percent  of  the  national  average  farm 
wage,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  In  this 
way  Mexican  workers  would  be  given 
more  equitable  payment  for  their  own 
work  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tendency 
of  their  low  wages  to  depress  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  our  own  migrant  farmworkers 
would  be  countered. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  legislative  proposal 
which  would  do  so  much  good  in  so  simple 
and  direct  a  manner.  Certainly,  no 
Member  of  this  House  wishes  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  exploitation  of  the  citizens 
of  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico.  At  the 
same  time,  no  Member  of  this  House 
wishes  low  wages  for  our  own  citizens. 
The  adoption  of  the  average  wage 
amendment  would  dramatically  provide 


a  good  action  to  back  up  our  good  in¬ 
tentions  with  respect  to  the  Mexican 
workers.  This  action  would  also  help 
our  citizen  workers  instead  of  pitting  the 
Mexican  worker  against  the  domestic 
farmworker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  38  leading  cler¬ 
gymen  and  lay  leaders  issued  a  statement 
specifically  calling  for  a  series  of  reforms 
to  Public  Law  78  of  which  the  average 
wage  amendment  was  the  most  import¬ 
ant  one.  These  religious  leaders,  who 
include  some  of  the  foremost  churchmen 
in  this  country  said : 

Public  Law  78,  then  Is  patently  inimical 
to  the  moral  interests  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  its  economy,  to  its  farmers  in 
general,  and  to  its  domestic  farmworkers 
most  specifically.  Ideally,  it  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  December  31,  1961,  its 
present  expiration  date.  Certainly  a  definite 
and  not  distant  date  must  be  set  for  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  elimination.  But  because  its  abrupt 
termination  could  entail  undue  disruptions 
and  hardships,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
accept  a  brief  extenison,  an  extension,  how¬ 
ever,  which  must  include  ironclad  provisions 
for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned — the  braceros,  the  domestic  workers, 
and  the  great  majority  (98  percent)  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  do  not  use  Mexican  workers. 

In  speaking  of  the  needed  reforms  of 
Public  Law  78  and  underlining  the  aver¬ 
age  wage  amendment,  the  religious 
leaders  declared : 

Any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  which  does 
not  include  these  minimum  reforms  would 
be  entirely  unacceptable  and  we  would  feel 
obliged  respectfully  to  urge  the  President  to 
veto  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  speak  directly  to  you, 
our  elected  representatives.  Gentlemen,  on 
very  few  issues  which  come  before  you  is 
there  such  a  clearcut  moral  urgency.  On 
very  few  issues  could  you  find  greater  agree¬ 
ment  among  religious  groups  than  on  the 
recommendations  here  presented. 

We  plead  with  you  to  vote  on  this  issue 
from  an  enlightened  and  aroused  conscience. 
Surely  it  is  possible  for  you  to  recognize  that 
despite  the  opposing  pressures  this  is  an  issue 
where  the  right  and  courageous  action  is 
dictated  by  an  inescapable  moral  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  religious  leaders 
feel  that  the  reform  of  Public  Law  78  is 
a  moral  issue.  I  fully  agree  with  them 
and  urge  the  House  conferees  to  support 
the  average  wage  amendment  and  bring 
back  a  bill  which  will  help  the  migra¬ 
tory  farmworkers  achieve  some  protec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
joint  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  June  12,  1961, 
by  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
leaders  and  the  signatories. 

Joint  Statement  on  Public  Law  78  by  Prot¬ 
estant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  Leaders — 

Submitted  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 

Committee,  June  12,  1961 

A  cardinal  fact  of  our  democratic  system 
is  that  government  seldom  originates  social 
and  economic  progress,  but  rather  responds 
to  the  expression  of  its  people.  It  follows 
that  when  any  definable  segment  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  is  inarticulate,  it  draws  to  itself 
little  public  attention  and  in  consequence 
remains  outside  the  range  of  most  progres¬ 
sive  actions.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  mi¬ 
gratory  farmworkers  of  America,  who,  to 
this  day,  remain  bereft  of  the  benefits  of 
most  labor  and  social  legislation  enacted  in 
recent  years. 


Expressly  excluded  from  the  Nation’s  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law,  many  of  these  farmworkers 
labor  for  35  to  50  cents  an  hour  and  earn 
an  average  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  With 
longer  and  more  frequent  layoff  periods  than 
other  workers,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  unemployment  insurance  sys¬ 
tem,  and  so  must  carry  the  burden  of  their 
own  joblessness.  Should  they  be  hurt  or 
otherwise  become  physically  impaired  while 
working  in  the  fields,  extremely  few  of  them 
are  covered  under  State  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws. 

Perhaps  the  most  harmful  of  all  is  the 
categorical  exclusion  of  farmworkers  from 
legislation  that  protects  the  right  of  other 
workers  to  organize  into  unions  and  bargain 
with  their  employers.  Had  farmworkers 
been  given  this  protection  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  they  would  have  acquired  for 
themselves  a  far  more  equitable  position  in 
our  economy  than  they  now  occupy.  In  our 
way  of  life  there  is  no  substitute  for  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  representation. 

Without  this  protection,  farmworkers  are 
mute  and  impotent,  relegated  to  the  very 
lowest  level  of  our  economy  and  to  the  fringe 
of  our  society,  truly  a  strange  and  wholly 
indefensible  position  for  the  workers  in  our 
greatest  industry,  an  industry,  moreover, 
which  otherwise  is  rightly  considered  an 
honorable  as  well  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
economy. 

The  errors  of  omission  and  neglect  that 
our  society  has  allowed  to  be  inflicted  on  all 
farmworkers  are  intensified  for  the  half-mil¬ 
lion  families  who  are  migratory.  Theirs  is 
truly  a  dreary  and  discouraging  world — a 
world  of  family  nomads,  living  for  today  on 
today’s  meager  earnings,  always  uncertain  of 
what  tomorrow  will  bring.  To  earn  a  yearly 
average  of  less  than  $1,000,  a  migrant  must 
subject  himself  and  his  family  to  the  rigors 
of  long,  often  haphazard  travel,  to  the  denial 
of  society’s  benefits,  to  the  loss  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  children,  because  to  eat  is  basic 
and  urgent.  He  is  rootless  because  he  lacks 
the  wherewithal  to  nurture  roots. 

Into  this  situation  already  deplorable  to 
the  extreme  is  introduced  another  element 
adding  a  further  crushing  burden  to  the 
backs  of  those  least  able  to  bear  it:  The  im¬ 
portation  into  this  country,  under  Public 
Law  78,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  directly 
competing  workers  from  Mexico. 

Poverty-stricken  and  without  adequate 
economic  opportunity  in  their  own  country, 
the  Mexican  “braceros,”  as  they  are  called, 
welcome  this  chance  to  earn  a  few  dollars, 
even  if  it  means  leaving  their  families  for 
many  months  and  working  in  a  foreign  land 
under  conditions  not  much  different  from 
indentured  servitude. 

Started  as  a  World  War  II  emergency  meas¬ 
ure  under  which  less  than  90,000  Mexican 
male  workers  were  imported  in  any  one  year, 
the  dimensions  of  this  program  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78  have  since  expanded  enormously. 
In  1959,  438,000  Mexican  men  were  imported 
under  the  program;  in  1960  a  combination 
of  circumstances  cut  the  number  to  316,000 — 
all  of  them  employed  on  less  than  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  farm  enterprises. 

As  could  readily  be  expected,  the  continued 
and  expanded  use  of  these  Mexican  workers 
has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  well-being 
of  our  citizen  farmworkers.  In  1959,  a  group 
of  distinguished  Americans  made  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  situation  at  the  request  of 
James  P.  Mitchell,  |hen  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  an  emergency  program  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  supplemental  labor  to  meet  peak-sea¬ 
son  harvesting  shortages,  the  consultants 
found  20,000  Mexicans  employed  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  In  addition  to  those  employed 
as  tractor  operators  and  ranch  hands,  they 
found  thousands  more  engaged  in  skilled 
and  semiskilled  jobs.  They  found  that  do¬ 
mestic  farm  wages— already  desperately 
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low — lagged  even  more  in  areas  and  crops 
in  which  Mexicans  were  employed,  and  the 
job  duration  of  domestic  workers  cut  short 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  imported 
workers.  Moreover,  it  is  not  insignificant 
that  at  the  peak  of  harvesting  they  found 
that  60  percent  of  all  Mexicans  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  crops  then  in  surplus  supply — such 
as  cotton,  a  price-supported  crop. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  disturbing 
conditions  brought  to  light;  there  are  many 
others.  The  facts  brought  out  by  the  con¬ 
sultants  and  by  innumerable  other  objec¬ 
tive  studies  prove  conclusively  that  Public 
Law  78  by  exploiting  the  poverty  of  Mexicans 
has  appreciably  worsened  the  already  de¬ 
plorable  poverty  of  our  own  citizen  migrants. 

Public  Law  78,  then,  is  patently  inimical  to 
the  moral  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  its  economy,  to  its  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  to  its  domestic  farmworkers  most 
specifically.  Ideally,  it  should  not  be  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  December  31,  1961,  its  present  ex¬ 
piration  date.  Certainly  a  definite  and  not 
distant  date  must  be  set  for  the  program’s 
elimination.  But  because  its  abrupt  termi¬ 
nation  could  entail  undue  disruptions  and 
hardships,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  brief  extension,  an  extension,  however, 
which  must  include  ironclad  provisions  for 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  all  concerned — 
the  braceros,  the  domestic  workers,  and  the 
great  majority  (98  percent)  of  farmers  who 
do  not  use  Mexican  workers. 

We  urge,  therefore,  the  passage  of  S.  1945, 
introduced  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
cosponsored  by  many  other  Senators.  This 
bill,  now  before  this  committee,  embodies  the 
minimum  reforms  we  believe  to  be  neces¬ 
sary: 

1 .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given  authority 
to  limit  the  number  of  foreign  workers  who 
may  be  employed  by  any  one  employer. 

2.  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  foreign  workers 
a  farm  employer  must  first  offer  (and  actu¬ 
ally  pay)  U.S.  workers  terms  and  conditions 
reasonably  comparable  to  those  guaranteed 
Mexican  workers. 

3.  The  employer  of  Mexican  workers  must 
pay  those  workers  at  least  as  much  as  the 
average  hourly  rate  for  farmworkers  in  the 
State  or  Nation,  whichever  is  lower;  but  any 
yearly  increase  is  limited  to  10  cents  an  hour. 

4.  Mexican  workers  are  limited  to  seasonal 
and  nonmachine  jobs. 

Any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  which  does 
not  include  these  minimum  reforms  would 
be  entirely  unacceptable  and  we  would  feel 
obliged  respectfully  to  urge  the  President 
to  veto  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  speak  directly  to  you, 
our  elected  representatives.  Gentlemen,  on 
very  few  issues  which  come  before  you  is 
there  such  a  clearcut  moral  urgency.  On 
very  few  issues  could  you  find  greater  agree¬ 
ment  among  religious  groups  than  on  the 
recommendations  here  presented. 

We  plead  with  you  to  vote  on  this  issue 
from  an  enlightened  and  aroused  conscience. 
Surely  it  is  possible  for  yoft  to  recognize  that 
despite  the  opposing  pressures  this  is  an 
issue  where  the  right  and  courageous  action 
is  dictated  by  an  inescapable  moral  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Signatories  to  the  Above  Joint  Statement 

Prom  the  Protestant  community:  Mrs. 
John  C.  Bennett,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Rev.  Ed¬ 
win  T.  Dahlberg,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  Ray 
Gibbons,  New  York;  Rev.  Shirley  E. 
Greene,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  Cameron  P. 
Hall,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Benson  Y.  Landis, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.;  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Miss  Edith  Lowry,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Rev.  Victor  C.  Obenhaus,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Mr.  Victor  G.  Reuther,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Miss  Thelma  Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Mrs.  William  Sale  Terrell,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.;  and  Mrs.  Theodore  O.  Wedel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


From  the  Catholic  community:  Arch¬ 
bishop  Edwin  V.  Byrne,  D.D.,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.;  Mr.  Michael  Coleman,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  George  Higgins, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Archbishop  Robert  E. 
Lucey,  D.D.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Mealey,  Washington,  D.C.;  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Rourke,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Very  Rev. 
Monsignor  William  Quinn,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr. 
Robert  Senser,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Rev.  John  A. 
Wagner,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Mr.  Martin 
Work,  Washington,  D.C.;  Bishop  Stephen  S. 
Woznicki,  D.D.,  Saginaw,  Mich;  and  Rev. 
James  L.  Vizzard,  S.J.,  Washington,  D.C. 

From  the  Jewish  community:  Rabbi 
Theodore  L.  Adams,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Rabbi 
Abraham  J.  Feldman,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mr. 
Philip  Greene,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Rabbi  Philip 
Hiat,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Rabbi  Israel  Klavan, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Bernard  Lander,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Rabbi  Julius  Mark,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Rabbi  Uri  Miller,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Rabbi  Bernard  Segal,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Mr. 
Albert  Vorspan,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  Rabbi 
Wolfe  Kelman,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  Rabbi 
Edward  P.  Sandrow,  Cederhurst,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SantangeloL 

Mi’.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposing  this  resolution  to  send  the 
bill  to  conference.  We  should  look  back 
to  see  what  we  have  accomplished  this 
year.  As  you  know,  by  treaty  the  wages 
of  the  Mexican  braceros  are  50  cents  an 
hour.  Some  domestic  workers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  50  cents  an  hour.  Since 
we  passed  Public  Law  78,  this  House 
and  Congress  has  adopted  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1.15  to 
$1.25.  We  should  not  permit  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  50  cents  an  hour  for  these 
workers  who  are  being  exploited  in  the 
hot  broiling  sun.  We  should  adopt  the 
Senate  version  and  have  the  prevailing 
wage  so  that  we  can  increase  the  buying 
power  and  purchasing  power  of  these 
farmworkers,  not  only  of  those  who  come 
from  Mexico,  some  400,000  of  them,  but 
also  of  our  domestic  fann workers. 

It  is  an  outrage  in  this  day  and  age 
that  people  should  be  working,  toiling 
and  sweating  at  34  cents  to  40  cents  an 
hour  in  the  cotton  fields  where  the  cot¬ 
ton  producers  are  subsidized  and  are 
making  a  tremendous  profit,  or  in  the 
food  produce  industry  of  California 
where  the  wage  is  $1  and  $1.25  an  hour. 

My  own  investigation  of  the  farm 
fields  of  California  has  indicated  that  on 
piecework  the  farmworker  or  bracero  is 
earning  an  average  of  $1  an  hour.  Why 
should  one  farmworker  or  bracero  who 
is  sent  to  California  be  permitted  to 
earn  from  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour,  while  a 
fellow  who  is  sent  to  Arkansas  or  Mis¬ 
sissippi  or  to  another  State  where  the 
wages  are  so  depressed  earn  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  50  cents  or  60  cents  an 
hour? 

We  must  not  permit  these  conditions 
to  continue  to  exist.  We  should  adopt 
the  Senate  version.  We  should  reject 
this  resolution  which  would  send  the  bill 
to  conference,  and  I  respectfully  urge 
that  this  body  show  the  same  kind  of 
foresight  that  it  did  when  we  raised  the 
minimum  wage  of  the  American  worker. 
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Let  us  raise  the  wages  of  those  farm¬ 
workers  who  produce  our  food,  who  pro¬ 
duce  our  fiber,  and  who  produce  the 
things  which  make  our  country  an  en¬ 
joyable  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  I  could  take  the  time  to 
successfully  rebut  the  point  made  by  the 
prior  speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SantangeloI  but  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  of  course  favor  the  res¬ 
olution.  I  would,  however,  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  publication  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  and  not  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  any  other  organization,  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  of  July  1  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1960,  entitled  “Report  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Program,”  made  pursuant  to  Conference 
Report  No.  1449. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  work  only  to  the  benefit  of 
large  farmers — a  few  large  farmers  who 
employ  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals.  The  facts  brought  out  in 
this  Department  of  Labor  report  indicate 
quite  clearly  that  there  are  and  there 
were  during  this  period  39,307  users  of 
Mexican  nationals.  They  used  a  total 
of  303,979  Mexican  nationals,  making  an 
average  number  of  workers  per  farm  of 
5.2. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  charges  that  the  McCarthy 
amendment  contained  in  the  bill  in  the 
other  body  provides  a  minimum  wage  for 
farmworkers.  It  is  even  charged  that 
if  this  provision  becomes  law,  then  the 
agricultural  extension  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  would  be  removed. 

I  have  long  worked  on  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  spe¬ 
cifically  concerned  with  that  law.  I 
want  to  say  categorically  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  actual  fact  than 
these  charges. 

In  the  first  place,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It 
concerns  only  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
importation  program  or  Public  Law  78. 
It  affects  only  those  growers  and  those 
farms  which  import  Mexican  farmwork¬ 
ers — that  is  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States. 

If  a  grower  imports  Mexicans  he  would 
be  affected  by  the  McCarthy  amendment 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  He  would 
have  to  pay  the  Mexicans  he  imports  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  State  average 
farm  labor  wage  or  90  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  average  farm  labor  wage,  which¬ 
ever  is  lower. 

If  he  does  not  import  Mexicans,  there 
is  no  law  in  the  land  and  there  is  no 
regulation  whatsoever  to  require  him  to 
pay  any  particular  wage. 

Let  me  make  a  further  point,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Those  who  throw  this  mini¬ 
mum  wage  smokescreen  about  act  as  if 
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requiring  a  minimum  wage  for  farm¬ 
workers  is  something  new.  It  is  not  any¬ 
thing  new. 

In  the  past  the  Mexican  Government 
has  required  that  the  imported  Mexicans 
receive  at  least  50  cents  and  hour.  This 
requirement  has  been  enforced  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  only  thing  that  the  McCarthy 
amendment  would  actually  change  is 
that  it  would  substitute  90  percent  of  the 
State  average  farm  labor  wage  or  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  average  farm  labor 
wage  for  the  present  50  cents  figure. 

That  change  is  necessary — absolutely 
necessary — to  prevent  the  continued  un¬ 
dercutting  of  the  farm  labor  wages  of  our 
States. 

I  know  that  despite  these  explana¬ 
tions,  the  growers  will  continue  to 
charge  that  the  McCarthy  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  is  a  minimum 
wage  provision.  They  will  do  this  be¬ 
cause  they  are  embarrassed  at  having  to 
justify  a  law  which  depresses  the  wages 
and  job  opportunities  of  our  citizen 
workers. 

They  are  embarrassed  by  a  law  which 
has  kept  field  labor  wages  in  most  of 
Texas  at  50  cents  an  hour  for  10  years. 
They  are  embarrassed  by  a  law  which 
has  caused  average  daily  farm  labor 
wages  to  drop  year  after  year. 

They  are  embarrassed  by  a  law  which 
limits  employment  for  American  farm¬ 
workers  so  that'  they  can  get  only  138 
days  of  work  in  an  entire  year. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  blame  the  growers  for 
being  embarrassed.  They  should  be. 
But  I  know  that  the  House  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  completely  inaccurate  assertion 
that  the  Senate  bill  contains  an  agricul¬ 
tural  minimum  wage.  It  contains  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Santangelo) 
there  were — ayes  77,  noes  24. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  243,  nays  135,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  207] 

YEAS— 243 


Abbitt 

Avery 

Bolton 

Abernethy 

Baldwin 

Bonner 

Adair 

Barry 

Bow 

Albert 

Bass,  N.H. 

Boykin 

Alexander 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Breeding 

Alford 

Bates 

Bromwell 

Andersen, 

Battin 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Minn. 

Beermann 

Broomfield 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Belcher 

Brown 

Andrews 

Bell 

Broyhill 

Ashbrook 

Berry 

Bruce 

Ashmore 

Betts 

Burleson 

Aspinall 

Blitch 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Auchincloss 

Bolling 

Cannon 

Casey 

Horan 

Passman 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Peterson 

Chamberlain 

Huddleston 

Pilcher 

Chelf 

Hull 

Pillion 

Chenoweth 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Poage 

Chiperfield 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Quie 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Rains 

Collier 

Jennings 

Ray 

Colmer 

Jensen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Corbett 

Johansen 

Riehlman 

Cramer 

Jonas 

Riley 

Curtin 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Judd 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kilday 

Roberts 

Daddario 

Kilgore 

Robison 

Davis, 

King,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

James  C. 

King,  Utah 

Roudebush 

Davis,  John  W. 

Kitchin 

Rutherford 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Knox 

Schadeberg 

Derwinski 

Kornegay 

Schenck 

Devine 

Kunkel 

Scherer 

Dole 

Kyi 

Schneebeli 

Dominick 

Laird 

Schweiker 

Dooley 

Landrum 

Schwengel 

Dorn 

Langen 

Scott 

Dowdy 

Latta 

Scranton 

Downing 

Lipscomb 

Seely-Brown 

Doyle 

Loser 

Selden 

Durno 

McCormack 

Sheppard 

Elliott 

McCulloch 

Short 

Ellsworth 

McFall 

Shriver 

Everett 

Mclntire 

Sikes 

Evins 

McMillan 

Sisk 

Fascell 

McSween 

Smith,  Calif. 

Fenton 

McVey 

Smith,  Miss. 

Findley  * 

MacGregor 

Smith,  Va. 

Fisher 

Magnuson 

Spence 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Springer 

Forrester 

Mailliard 

Steed 

Fountain 

Marshall 

Stephens 

Frelinghuysen 

Martin,  Mass. 

Stubblefield 

Garland 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Taylor 

Gary 

Mason 

Teague,  Calif. 

Gathings 

Matthews 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gavin 

May 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Glenn 

Meader 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Goodell 

Merrow 

Thornberry 

Goodling 

Michel 

Trimble 

Grant 

Miller,  Clem 

Tuck 

Griffin 

Miller, 

Tupper 

Gross 

George  P. 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Gubser 

Mills 

Ullman 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Minshall 

Utt 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Moeller 

Van  Pelt 

Haley 

Montoya 

Wallhauser 

Harding 

Moorehead, 

Watts 

Hardy 

Ohio 

Weis 

Harris 

Morris 

Wharton 

Harrison,  Va. 

Mosher 

Whitener 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Moss 

Whitten 

Harsha 

Murray 

Wickersham 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Widnall 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Nelsen 

Williams 

Hemphill 

Norblad 

Willis 

Henderson 

Norrell 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Herlong 

Nygaard 

Winstead 

Hiestand 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Ostertag 

NAYS— 135 

Addabbo 

Dulski 

Keith 

Addonizio 

Dwyer 

Kelly 

Ashley 

Edmondson 

King,  Calif. 

Bailey 

Fallon 

Kluczynski 

Baring 

Farbstein 

Kowalski 

Barrett 

Feighan 

Lane 

Becker 

Finnegan 

Lankford 

Beckworth 

Flood 

Lesinski 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Fogarty 

Libonati 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Friedel 

Lindsay 

Boland 

Fulton 

McDowell 

Brademas 

Gallagher 

Macdonald 

Bray 

Garmatz 

Machrowicz 

Brewster 

Giaimo 

Mack 

Burke,  Ky. 

Gilbert 

Madden 

Burke,  Mass. 

Granahan 

Mathias 

Byrne,  Pa.  * 

Green,  Oreg. 

Monagan 

Church 

Green,  Pa. 

Moore 

Clark 

Griffiths 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Coad 

Halpern 

Morgan 

Cohelan 

Hansen 

Morse 

Conte 

Hays 

Moulder 

Cook 

Healey 

Murphy 

Corman 

Hechler 

Nix 

Cunningham 

Holifield 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Daniels 

Holland 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Dawson 

Holtzman 

O’Konski 

Delaney 

Inouye 

Olsen 

Dent 

Johnson,  Md. 

Osmers 

Denton 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Patman 

Derounian 

Karsten 

Pelly 

Diggs 

Karth 

Perkins 

Dingell 

Kastenmeier 

Philbin 

Donohue 

Kee 

Pike 

Price 

St.  Germain 

Taber 

Pucinskl 

Santangelo 

Thomas 

Randall 

Saylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Reifel 

Shelley 

Toll 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Tollefson 

Rodino 

Sibal 

Vanik 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Zandt 

Rooney 

Stafford 

Whalley 

Rostenkowski 

Staggers 

Yates 

Roush 

Stratton 

Zablocki 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Zelenko 

NOT  VOTING— 

59 

Alger 

Hebert 

Rabaut 

Anfuso 

Hoeven 

Reece 

Arends 

Joelson 

Reuss 

Ayres 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Baker 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roosevelt 

Blatnik 

Kearns 

Rousselot 

Boggs 

Keogh 

St.  George 

Brooks,  La. 

Kilburn 

Saund 

Buckley 

Kirwan 

Siler 

Cahill 

Lennon 

Slack 

Carey 

McDonough 

Thompson,  La. 

Celler 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Vinson 

Cooley 

Milliken 

Walter 

Dague 

Morrison 

Weaver 

Fino 

Multer 

Westland 

Ford 

O’Neill 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Frazier 

Pfost 

Young 

Gray 

Pirnie 

Younger 

Hall 

Poff 

Halleck 

Powell 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Siler. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  O’Neill  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Weaver. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Milliken. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN  and  Messrs. 
ROONEY,  BRADEMAS,  KARSTEN, 
MACHROWICZ,  COOK,  O’KONSKI, 
MOORE,  and  KEITH  changed  their 
votes  from  “yea”  to  “any.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House :  Messrs.  Poage, 
Gathings,  Abbitt,  Belcher,  and  Teague 
of  California. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  mess&gu'Urom  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments,  in  which  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  9033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1992,  and 
for  other  purposes.  \ 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
fo\egoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
wit\  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  tn^  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  H&yden,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Magnu- 
son,  MK  Holland,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  l\4aine  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE¬ 
LATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mfv  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to\ake  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill\  (H.R.  9033) 
making  appropriations  foi\foreign  as¬ 
sistance  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  'amend- 
ments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the'' 
gentleman  from  Louisiana?  [After  a 
pause.]  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Passman,  Gary,  Cannon,  Taber, 
and  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW, 
SEPTEMBER  16,  1961 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  AND  PROGRAM  FOR 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservir 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  majority 
whip  tell  us  what  the  schedule  will  h/ for 
tomorrow?  I  understand  we  will /finish 
the  postal  pay  rate  bill  tomorrows 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  has  /been  no 
change  since  the  schedule/  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr.  BROWN.  No  change  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No. 

Mr.  BROWN.  After  ihe  action  on  the 
postal  pay  rate  bill  is  (joncluded,  then  you 
will  call  up - 

Mr.  ALBERT.  is  my  judgment  that 
that  will  be  the  hist  major  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  today,  the  postal  rate  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is,  for  today,  but 
I  understand  if  you  cannot  conclude  it 
today  and/if  we  are  to  adjourn  about 
5:30,  that:  it  will  be  concluded  tomorrow, 
and  I  nresume  it  will  be  concluded  be¬ 
fore  you  call  up  the  so-called  disarma¬ 
ment  bill. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  plan,  I  -will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  8666. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow : ) 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1197) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8666)  to  provide  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  international  relations 
\of  the  United  States  by  promoting  better 
lutual  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
tlfe  world  through  educational  and  cultural, 
exchanges,  having  met,  after  full  and  fre* 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  a/d 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows. 

That  tfre  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  tlfe  amendment  of  the  Seriate  and 
agree  to  theVsame  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  Proposed  to 
be  inserted  byHhe  Senate  amendment  in¬ 
sert  the  following:  "That  th/s  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  ‘Mutual  Educq/ional  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Exchange  Act  of,  1961V 

"Sec.  101.  Statement /of  Purpose. — The 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  tYenable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Scares  to  increase  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  Joetwe&n  the  people  of 
the  United  States/Snd  the 'people  of  other 
countries  by  mealls  of  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  ;/o  strengthen  the  ties  which 
unite  us  with/5ther  nations  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  educational  and  cultural\interests, 
developments,  and  achievements  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the/united  States  and  other  nations, 
and  that contributions  being  made  toward 
a  peaceful  and  more  fruitful  life  for  people 
throughout  the  world;  to  promote  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  for  educational  and  cun 
tural  advancement;  and  thus  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  friendly,  sympathetic,  and 
'peaceful  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

“Sec.  102  (a)  The  President  is  authorized, 
when  he  considers  that  it  would  strengthen 
international  cooperative  relations,  to  pro¬ 
vide,  by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  for — 
“(1)  educational  exchanges,  (i)  by  financ¬ 
ing  studies,  research,  instruction,  and  other 
educational  activities — - 

“(A)  of  or  for  American  citizens  and  na¬ 
tionals  in  foreign  countries,  and 

“(B)  of  or  for  citizens  and  nationals  of 
foreign  countries  in  American  schools  and 
institutions  of  learning  located  in  or  out¬ 
side  the  United  States; 

and  (ii)  by  financing  visits  and  interchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  professors; 

"(2)  cultural  exchanges,  by  financing — 
"(i)  visits  and  interchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  leaders, 
experts  in  fields  of  specialized  knowledge  or 
skill,  and  other  influential  or  distinguished 
persons; 

“(ii)  tours  in  coun tries  abroad  by  creative 
and  performing  artists  and  athletes  from 
the  United  States,  individually  and  in 


groups,  representing  any  field  of  the  arts, 
sports,  or  any  other  form  of  cultural  attain¬ 
ment; 

"(iii)  United  States  representation  in 
ternational  artistic,  dramatic,  musio&l, 
sports,  and  other  cultural  festivals,  competi¬ 
tions,  meetings,  and  like  exhibition/  and 
assemblies; 

“(iv)  participation  by  groups  And  in¬ 
dividuals  from  other  countries  in/nonprofit 
activities  in  the  United  States'  similar  to 
those  described  in  subparagraphs  (ii)  and 
(iii)  of  this  paragraph,  when/ the  President 
determines  that  such  participation  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

“(3)  United  States  participation  in  inter¬ 
national  fairs  and  expositions,  including 
trade  and  industrial  /airs  and  other  public 
or  private  demonstrations  of  United  States 
economic  accomplishments  and  cultural  at¬ 
tainments. 

“(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Presyrfent  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  for- 

“(1)  interchanges  between  the  United 
States  an/f  other  countries  of  handicrafts, 
scientific;  technical,  and  scholarly  books, 
books  rix  literature,  periodicals,  and  Govern¬ 
ment/publications,  and  the  reproduction  and 
translation  of  such  writings,  and  the 
preparation,  distribution,  and  interchange 
other  educational  and  research  materials, 
/including  laboratory  and  technical  equip¬ 
ment  for  education  and  research; 

“(2)  establishing  and  operating  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  centers  for  cultural 
and  technical  interchanges  to  promote  better 
relations  and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  through  co¬ 
operative  study,  training,  and  research; 

“(3)  assistance  in  the  establishment,  ex¬ 
pansion,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  abroad, 
founded,  operated,  or  sponsored  by  citizens 
or  nonprofit  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  including  such  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  serving  as  demonstration  centers  for 
methods  and  practices  employed  in  the 
United  States; 

“(4)  fostering  and  supporting  American 
studies  in  foreign  countries  through  pro¬ 
fessorships,  lectureships,  institutes,  seminars, 
and  courses  in  such  subjects  as  American 
history,  government,  economics,  language 
and  literature,  and  other  subjects  related 
to  American  civilization  and  culture,  includ¬ 
ing  financing  the  attendance  at  such  studies 
by  persons  from  other  countries; 

"(5)  promoting  and  supporting  medical, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  research 
and  development; 

“(6)  promoting  modern  foreign  language 
raining  and  area  studies  in  United  States 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  by  sup¬ 
porting  visits  and  study  in  foreign  countries 
by  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  such 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  the 
purpose\of  improving  their  skill  in  lan¬ 
guages  and  their  knowledge  of  the  culture 
of  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  by  fi¬ 
nancing  visits  by  teachers  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  participatingVn  foreign  language  training 
and  area  studies\in  United  States  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities; 

“(7)  United  States  representation  at  in¬ 
ternational  nongovernmental  educational, 
scientific,  and  technicaNmeetings; 

“(8)  participation  by  groups  and  individ¬ 
uals  from  other  countries  in  educational, 
scientific,  and  technical  meetings  held  un¬ 
der  American  auspices  in  o*;  outside  the 
United  States; 

"(9)  encouraging  independeftt  research 
into  the  problems  of  educationa\and  cul¬ 
tural  exchange. 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign\eov- 
ernments  and  international  organizations, 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  A\t. 
In  such  agreements  the  President  is  at 
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“(2)  Provisions  protecting  the  interest  of 
all  persons  directly  affected,  including  the 
t  equitable  proration  in  any  reduction  in  the 
k  production,  handling,  and  markting  of 
ipiler  hatching  eggs  and  the  products 
reof,  to  the  end  that  all  directly  affected 
interests  shall  share  the  reduction  equitably. 

.Provisions  relating  to  the  marketing 
of  reduced  production  of  broiler  hatching 
eggs,  including  the  equitable  marketing  at 
competitive  prices,  to  the  end  that  the 
marketing  of  the  reduced  production  shall 
not  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing  thereof 
nor  deprive  any  person  of  his  equitable 
supply  of  broiler  chicks. 

“(4)  The  periochor  periods  that  the  order 
shall  remain  of  force  and  effect,  provided 
that  each  order  shall  be  effective  for  not 
less  than  1  calendar  year  unless  terminated 
as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

“(f)  Each  order  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  subsection  may  contain,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  provisions,  the  following: 

“(1)  Provisions  for  recognizing  and  apply¬ 
ing  variable  conditions  and  factors  and  to 
provide  for  the  suspension,  termination,  re¬ 
instatement,  or  any  combination  mereof,  of 
the  order  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  order  may  provide. 

“(2)  Provisions  for  adjustments  iA.  the 
order  and  its  application  upon  the  occurrence 
of  events  that  materially  affect  the  broiW 
industry  and  the  order  and  its  application^ 

"(g)  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to" 
each  order  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  this 
subsection: 

“(1)  ‘Directly  affected’  and  ‘broiler  in¬ 
dustry’  as  used  herein,  shall  mean  broiler 
hatching  egg  producers,  broiler  hatching  egg 
hatcherymen,  broiler  growers,  broiler  proces¬ 
sors  and  feed  dealers,  and  manufacturers 
having  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
growing  or  production  thereof. 

“(2)  Any  referendum  hereunder  shall  be 
conducted  and  held  by  the  county  ASC 
committee  and  the  committee  shall  deter¬ 
mine  those  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
referendum,  as  provided  in  the  order. 

“(3)  In  any  referendum,  all  persons  di¬ 
rectly  affected  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote, 
but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than 
one  vote  even  though  he  may  be  directly 
affected  in  more  than  one  category. 

“(4)  Each  order  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  specified  in  the  order  and  after 
approval  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  in  the  referendum  held  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  order  by  those  directly  affected. 

“(5)  At  any  time  subsequent  to  six  months 
from  the  effective  date  of  an  order  and  upon 
petition  of  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
those  directly  affected  by  and  operating  un-_ 
der  the  order,  filed  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  to 
call  a  referendum  (to  be  held  within  thirty 
days  from  the  filing  of  the  petition)  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  order.  If  the  vote  thereorr  is  at 
least  50  per  centum  in  favor  of  termina¬ 
tion,  the  order  shall  be  terminatec^/instanter 
without  further  action. 

“(6)  Any  order  pursuant  to  t6e  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be /suspended  by 
operation  of  law  upon  ordey  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  that  the  Agricultural  Economist  of 
the  U.S.  Department  ov  Agriculture  shall 
have  determined  that  fdr  a  period  of  ninety 
consecutive  days  immediately  prior  thereto 
that  the  average  at  tne  farm  price  for  broil¬ 
ers  has  been  equsn  to  or  in  excess  of  125 
per  centum  of  tile  average  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  during  su^n  period.  Such  suspension 
shall  remain  X>i  force  and  effect  until  the 
Administrator  shall  have  determined  in  a 
like  manner  that  for  a  like  period  the  aver¬ 
age  at  the  farm  price  for  broilers  has  been 
less  tha ih  125  per  centum  of  the  average 
cost  ot  production,  or  under  such  other 
conditions  as  the  order  may  provide. 

“Xl)  In  any  order  hereunder  consideration 
shall  be  given  to:  (1)  Current  quantities 
available;  (2)  current  and  anticipated  eco- 
'nomic  stability  of  the  broiler  industry;  (3) 


available  and  anticipated  feed  supplies; 
(4)  current  and  anticipated  supplies,  de¬ 
mands,  and  surpluses;  (5)  other  relevant 
factors. 

“(8)  Any  committee,  advisory  board  or 
administrative  body  created,  authorized  or 
appointed  hereunder  shall  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  broiler  industry  and  the 
membership  thereof  shall  be  equitably  ap¬ 
portioned  from  all  segments  of  the  affected 
broiler  interests. 


(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan’s  re¬ 
marks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

(Mr.  HALLECK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  prograr 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  j/fo- 
g^am  as  previously  announced  fqr  to- 
moXrow  will  be  in  order. 

bill  presently  under  consideration, 
or  which'  has  recently  been  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  postal  rate  hill,  will  not 
be  programed  for  tomorro/,  but  will  be 
called  up  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  will  be  on  the 
program  for  tomorrow/ 

Mr.  ALBERTS  Oy  tomorrow  we  will 
have  up  for  consideration  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  bill  /nd  the  French  agree¬ 
ment  bill.  We/stilK  have  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  bill  providing  for  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of /Commerce^  I  do  not  know 
whether  w/ will  reach  tiqat  bill  on  to¬ 
morrow  o/not. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  any  eVpnt,  we  are 
cominar  in  tomorrow  early? 

Mr/ALBERT.  We  will  come\n  under 
an  .agreement  previously  obtained  at  1 1 
o'/lock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  first  ordeV  of 
'business  will  be  consideration  of  the 
Arms  Control  Act? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor-' 
rect. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  bill  will  come  up  last, 
if  we  can  reach  it  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  plan,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  the  postal  rate 
increase  bill  will  not  come  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  make  the  fur¬ 
ther  observation  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  suspension  of  the  rules  will 
be  in  order  on  Monday  next? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  suspensions  will 
come  up  on  Monday  next? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  They  will. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on  a 
migrant  labor  bill,  H.R.  2010. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow : ) 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  1198) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  section  502(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
essential  expenses  incurred  by  it  under  this 
title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  compliance  activities,  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker;  and’. 

“Sec.  2.  Clause  (3)  of  section  503  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘(3)  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at 
wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  working 
conditions  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
foreign  workers’. 

“Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such 
Act  are  renumbered  sections  ‘505’  through 
‘510’  respectively;  the  reference  to  ‘section 
507’  in  section  508,  renumbered  as  section 
‘509’,  is  changed  to  section  ‘508’;  and  the 
following  new  section  ‘504’  is  inserted  after 
section  503 : 

“  ‘Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  any  employer — 

“  ‘(1)  for  employment  in  other  than  tem¬ 
porary  or  seasonal  occupations,  except  in 
specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship; 

“  ‘(2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  main¬ 
tain  power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  or  cultivating  machinery,  except 
in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary 
period  to  avoid  undue  hardship.’ 

“Sec.  4.  Section  505  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  renumbered  as  section  ‘506’,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“‘(d)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  illness 
or  disability  benefits  for  them.’ 

“Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of 
such  Act,  renumbered  as  section  ‘508’,  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  ‘Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended’ 
to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph. 

“Sec.  6.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  renumbered  as  section  ‘510’,  is 
amended  by  striking  ‘December  31,  1961’  and 
inserting  ‘December  31,  1963’.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  '. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenloopeb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  H.R.  2010,  to  amend  title 

V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  Conference 
Report. 

The  House  bill  was  a  simple  extension  for 
two  years  of  the  existing  provision  of  title 

V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program. 
The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  and 
substituted  language  consisting  of  six  sec¬ 
tions  which  extended  the  Act  for  two  years 
and  made  several  substantive  amendments 
therein. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  has  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendments  with  two  major 
changes:  (1)  elimination  of  the  subsection 
providing  minimum  wage  rates  other  than 
those  already  provided  for  in  the  Act  and  in 
the  agreement  with  Mexico;  and  (2)  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  provision  relating  to  the  use 
of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  or  maintain 
power-driven  machinery  so  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  will  apply  only  to  power-driven  self- 
propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cultivating 
machinery. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  substitute  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  agreed  to  by  the  conferees: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  EXPLANATION 

Section  1:  The  first  section  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  makes  no  substantive  change  in  the 
law,  but  incorporates  in  the  basic  act  cov¬ 
ering  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  pro¬ 
visions  now  carried  in  appropriation  acts. 
The  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1961, 
requires  reimbursements  under  section 
502(2)  of  the  basic  act  to  include  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  program  operations,  except  con¬ 
tract  compliance  expenses.  Section  502(2) 
requires  employers  of  workers  recruited 
under  the  act  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
only  for  essential  expenses  incurred  by  it 
for  the  transportation  and  subsistence  of 
workers  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per 
worker.  The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
amends  section  502(2)  to  require  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  all  essential  expenses,  except  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in 
compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $15  per  worker. 

Section  2:  Section  503  of  the  basic  act 
prohibits  workers  recruited  under  the  act 
from  being  made  available  in  any  area  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  (1)  suf¬ 
ficient  domestic  workers  who  are  able,  will¬ 
ing,  and  qualified  are  not  available  at  the 
time  and  place  needed  to  perform  the  work 
for  which  such  workers  are  to  be  employed, 
(2)  the  employment  of  such  workers  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  workers 
similarly  employed,  and  (3)  reasonable  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  for  such  employment  at  wages  and 
standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers. 

Section  2  amends  clause  (3)  just  quoted  to 
include  “working  conditions’’  along  with 
wages  and  standard  hours  of  work.  The 
term  “working  conditions”  is  intended  by 
the  committee  to  refer  to  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  work  is  performed, 
such  as  those  concerned  with  sanitation  and 
safety,  and  not  to  include  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment  such  as  housing,  transportation,  sub¬ 
sistence,  insurance,  and  work  guarantees. 
Mexican  nationals  enter  this  country  under 
an  international  agreement  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  standard  work  contract. 
They  are  not  free  agents  in  this  country. 
Because  of  this,  a  responsibility  to  remain 
with  the  employer  with  whom  they  contract 
is  imposed  upon  them.  They  do  not  bring 
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their  families  with  them.  They  enter  this 
country  to  do  a  particular  job  after  which 
they  return  home.  Domestic  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  free  to  come  and  go  as 
they  please.  They  may  seek  other  employ¬ 
ment  in  or  out  of  agriculture  if  they  wish. 
It  is  not  intended,  therefore,  to  require  guar¬ 
antees  from  farmers  as  to  housing,  payment 
of  transportation,  and  periods  of  work  for 
workers  who  may  not  fulfill  their  end  of  the 
bargain. 

Section  3 :  Section  3  adds  a  new  section  504 
to  the  basic  Act.  The  new  section  prohibits 
the  employment  of  any  workers  recruited 
under  the  Act  for  other  than  temporary  or 
seasonal  employment  or  to  operate  or  main¬ 
tain  power-driven  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  or  cultivating  machinery.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  make  exceptions  from 
these  prohibitions  in  specific  cases  to  avoid 
undue  hardship. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  section  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  power-driven  machinery.  The 
conference  substitute  limits  its  application 
to  power-driven  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  and  cultivating  machinery. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  domestic  labor  force  in  peak  pe¬ 
riods,  such  as  at  harvest  time,  when  crops 
may  be  lost  through  a  lack  of  sufficient  work¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  intended  to  provide  Mexican 
workers  for  year-round  jobs  which  might 
well  be  filled  by  domestic  workers.  Nor  is 
it  intended  to  provide  Mexican  workers  for 
the  higher  skilled  jobs  for  which  domestic 
workers  can  be  found. 

The  prohibition  of  this  section  with  re¬ 
spect  to  machinery,  of  course,  extends  only 
to  employment  to  operate  or  maintain  such 
machinery.  It  would  not  prohibit  the  inci¬ 
dental  handling  of  such  machinery  or  em¬ 
ployment  merely  involving  power-operated 
machinery,  such  as  the  placing  of  produce 
on  trucks,  or  the  placing  of  hand-cut  pro¬ 
duce  on  vegetable  harvesters,  nor  would  it 
prohibit  a  worker  employed  for  other  ap¬ 
propriate  purposes  from  incidental,  emer¬ 
gency  maintenance  work  such  as  the  repair 
of  a  flat  tire. 

Section  4:  Under  the  basic  Act  and  the 
agreement  with  Mexico  entered  into  there¬ 
under,  illness  and  disability  insurance  is 
provided  for  Mexican  workers.  This  section 
will  provide  that  such  workers  shall  not,  in 
addition,  be  subject  to  any  Federal  or  State 
tax  levy  to  provide  illness  or  disability  bene¬ 
fits  for  them.  The  Committee  understands 
that  California  has  recently  enacted  a  law 
which  would  provide  such  benefits  and  that 
the  state  has  requested  that  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  be  exempted  from  this  tax. 

Section  5 :  Section  5  prohibits  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  Mexican  workers  for  certain  processing 
activities.  It  excludes  from  the  definition 
of  the  agricultural  employment  for  which 
workers  may  be  recruited  under  the  act — 
horticultural  employment,  cotton  ginning, 
compressing,  and  storing,  crushing  of  oil¬ 
seeds,  and  the  packing,  canning,  freezing, 
drying,  or  other  processing  of  perishable  or 
seasonal  agricultural  products. 

This  would  leave  covered  by  the  act  services 
or  activities  within  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  or  section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (which  by  sec.  7852(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  was  made  applicable 
in  lieu  of  sec.  1426(h)  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  (of  1939)).  Section  3121(g)  in¬ 
cludes  the  raising  of  horticultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  cotton  ginning,  and  a  limited  amount 
of  packaging,  processing,  freezing,  and  stor¬ 
ing  for  farm  operators. 

Section  6  extends  the  program  2  years  until 
December  31,  1963. 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


DR.  EDWARD  FLOREK 

(Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Short)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Edward  Plorek,  a  native 
Hungarian  who  fled  his  home  country  in 
the  uprising  of  1956.  Dr.  Florek,  after 
leaving  his  home  country  lived  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  Europe  before  coming  to 
the  United  States  under  the  medical  ex¬ 
change  program  which  is  sponsored  by 
our  Government.  Working  under  this 
exchange  program.  Dr.  Florek  is  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis  and  has  become  an  honored  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Louis  community. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  waive  the  2-year  foreign  resi¬ 
dence  requirement  which  is  provided  in 
the  statute  for  those  exchange  physi¬ 
cians  who  wish  to  make  the  United 
States  their  permanent  home.  The 
original  concept  of  the  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  bring  doctors,  as  well  as 
other  students  and  practitioners  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields,  to  this  country  to 
learn  the  advanced  skills  which  are  in 
use  here  with  the  idea  that,  at  the  end 
of  their  stay,  they  would  return  to  the 
country  of  their  origin  to  improve  the 
society  from  which  they  came.  Dr. 
Florek  cannot  return  to  his  native 
Hungary.  The  concept  of  the  2-year 
foreign  residence  requirement,  designed 
to  discourage  the  exchange  visitor  from 
remaining  in  this  country,  does  not 
apply  in  this  case  and  I  would  ask  that 
this  requirement  be  waived. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  DYNAMIC 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Short)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  during  our  recent  study  of  “Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Dynamic  American  Econ¬ 
omy,”  two  study  papers  prepared  as 
^background  material  for  our  congres¬ 
sional  teams  were  inadvertently  omit- 
teclfrom  the  Congressional  Record  and 
from,  our  subsequent  compilation  of 
study\papers  reprinted  in  Record  form. 

One  Nnaper,  “Responsibility  of  the 
Community  and  the  Private  Economic 
Sector,”  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Austin 
Murphy,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  Canisius  College,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.,  and\vas  used  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New 'Jersey,  Representative 
Cahill,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Representative  Schneebeli,  as 
background  material  lor  their  presenta¬ 
tion  of  August  2.  \ 

The  other,  “Twenty-five  Years  of  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance,”  was  written  by 
Father  Joseph  M.  Becker,  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Social  Order,  St.  \puis,  Mo. 
This  historical  study  was  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  Weis,  and  tnfe  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts,  Represent¬ 
ative  Morse,  as  background  material  Xpr 
their  speeches  of  August  10.  \ 
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a  ceiling  of  25  percent  on  our  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  program  under  the  auspices 
international  organizations.  We  did 
that  only  because  the  conferees  of  the 
otKsr  body  said  they  were  in  agreement, 
thatXthey  were  afraid  the  25  percent 
woukrbecome  a  floor  rather  than  a  ceil¬ 
ing.  we  put  some  rather  strong  lan¬ 
guage  in\the  report  that  we  expected 
our  contributions  to  these  international 
programs  bekept  as  much  under  25  per¬ 
cent  as  possibl 

Mr.  GROSS.X  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yields 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regi'et  that  I  have  not 
had  time  to  read  the  conference  report. 
What  did  you  do  in  the  matter  of  super¬ 
grades? 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  the  mattbr  of  super¬ 
grades,  the  House  bill  provided  none, 
although  it  permitted  the  agency  to  keep 
those  they  had  from  the  Government- 
wide  supergrade  pool.  It  presently  has 
three,  which  were  already  there.  XThe 
Senate  bill  provided  15.  We  compi 
mised  by  giving  them  10  additional,  bi 
I  doubt  that  they  will  be  able  to  retain' 
the  3  they  have  from  the  supergrade 
pool. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  a  total 
of  seven? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  will  probably  mean 
7  new  ones — a  total  of  10.  They  already 
had  three. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  no  money  figure 
in  the  conference  report,  is  there?  All 
financing  is  left  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  and  I  would 
like  to  say  before  I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  say  that  I  do  appreciate  the  support 
and  the  consideration  that  the  other 
conferees  from  the  House  gave  to  me  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  conferees. 
They  were  stalwart  in  supporting  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  appreciate  th< 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  f«5m 
Ohio  has  correctly  and  adequately 
stated  the  situation.  The  confer/es  on 
the  part  of  the  House  made  eveyy  effort 
to  maintain  the  position  of  tine  House, 
and  I  think  that  we  did  so  iwithin  rea¬ 
son.  Where  there  were  points  in  con¬ 
troversy  it  was  necessary  Jof  course,  that 
there  be  some  give  and  time,  but  this  was 
done  on  a  very  reasonable  basis. 

I  feel  that  the  report  before  us  this 
morning  is  fair  ana  proper  and  within 
the  scope  of  the /6ill  which  passed  the 
House  and  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS. /Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  /SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 
TJre  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ale. 


CLARE  HOFFMAN,  AN  ENIGMA  OF  MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAI 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES 

(Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
be  on  the  floor  on  September  11  when 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  was  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  on  the  occasion  of  the 
86th  birthday  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman], 

Many  Members  joined  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  American  for 
attaining  this  enviable  milestone  in  life. 

Among  those  who  took  note  of  this 
historic  event  was  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox],  and 
others. 

I  should  like  to,  even  though  it  is  late, 
add  my  humble  tribute  to  this  gre£ 
American.  In  this  day  and  age,  more 
^drenched  with  the  blood  of  frustration, 
ccitement,  disgust,  disappointment  and 
discouragement  than  ever  a  mutinied 
ship,  it  is  not  easy  for  one  to  live  86 
years\  let  alone  serve  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  until  this^ age.  How¬ 
ever,  forvone  of  our  body /to  be  as  alert 
in  mind,  body,  and  estate  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  sJichigan,  this  is  historic. 

Mr.  SpeakeiL  I  havc/served  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  \Jnited  States  almost  21 
years.  Never  irnmy  memory  have  I  met 
a  man  with  a  more  alert  mind  and  vig¬ 
orous  body  tli/n  the  gentleman  whose 
birthday  we  c^lebratck  Neither  I  nor  any 
Member  o y  this  body,  can  notice  the 
slightest  effect  the  yearsNbave  had  on  this 
remarkable  public  servant 

The /Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
a  haya.  place  in  which  to  make  a  living. 
Its  .duties  are  exacting,  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  grave  and  its  burdens  are  heavy. 

[any  of  us  and  many  before  us  fall  be¬ 
cause  of  such  a  crushing  load — but  not 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  little  push¬ 
ing  and  shoving  in  the  House.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  not  bother¬ 
ed  by  this  procedure.  He  can  meet  any 
Member  of  the  House  on  any  terms  de¬ 
sired  because  he  is  as  physically  and 
mentally  alert  as  any  Member  of  this 
Body  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  a  push  or  a 
shove  is  just  another  opportunity  to  re¬ 
taliate  in  kind — and  a  little  more  vig¬ 
orously,  though  it  must  be  said  there  is 
never  anything  showing  personal  dis¬ 
like  connected  with  either  his  actions  or 
remarks.  If  there  is  any  Republican  who 
is  more  attentive  to  his  duties,  both  on 
the  floor  and  in  committee,  I  have  not 
yet  met  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short,  Clare  Hoffman 
is  an  everlasting  enigma  of  our  times. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  says, 
he  keeps  us  on  our  toes,  which  is  a  good 
thing  for  this  parliamentary  body,  the 
greatest  on  earth. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  callup 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  / H.R. 
2010  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  rpad  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tj/le  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALI/  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  poin^of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present/ 

The/  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Lr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
'call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  209] 

Alger 

Hebert 

Rabaut 

Anfuso 

Hoeven 

Reece 

Arends 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

Ayres 

Horan 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Baker 

Joelson 

Roosevelt 

Baring 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rousselot 

Berry 

Jones,  Ala. 

St.  George 

Blatnik 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saund 

Boggs 

Kearns 

Schadeberg 

Bow 

Keogh 

Shelley 

Brooks,  La. 

Kilburn 

Siler 

Buckley 

Kirwan 

Slack 

Cahill 

Kluczynskl 

Stafford 

Carey 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Celler 

Lindsay 

Stephens 

Cooley 

McDonough 

Thompson,  La. 

Dague 

McSween 

Tollefson 

Devine 

Macdonald 

Vinson 

Dingell 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Weaver 

Dooley 

Milliken 

Westland 

Fino 

Moore 

Whalley 

Fisher 

Moulder 

Whitten 

Ford 

Multer 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Frazier 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Wright 

Glenn 

Pfost 

Yates 

Goodell 

Pirnie 

Young 

Hall 

Poff 

Younger 

Harrison,  Va. 

Powell 

Zelenko 

MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem¬ 
ber  15, 1961.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  again  confronted 
with  the  Mexican  labor  bill.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  seems  to  be  more  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  this  simple  measure 
than  almost  any  measure  which  periodi¬ 
cally  comes  before  the  House. 

This  year  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  passed  a  simple  extension  of  the 
existing  bracero  law.  That  extension 
went  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  made 
some  rather  extensive  amendments  to 
the  bill.  Yesterday,  after  some  rather 
unusual  delaying  tactics,  the  House  ap¬ 
pointed  conferees.  The  conferees  met 
yesterday  evening  and  came  to  an  agree- 
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ment.  That  agreement  constitutes  the 
conference  report  which  is  now  before 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  House  a  measure  which  should 
have  the  support  of  the  most  extreme 
partisan  on  either  the  right  or  the  left, 
although  I  recognize  it  will  have  oppo¬ 
sition  from  both  directions.  The  very 
fact  that  there  are  extreme  views  on 
both  sides  by  those  who  are  going  to 
oppose  this  report  convinces  me  that  the 
conference  has  done  a  pretty  good  job 
of  trying  to  compromise  our  difficulties. 

There  are  those  who  are  going  to  op¬ 
pose  this  report  because  they  say  it  does 
not  give  all  the  protection  it  should  give 
to  the  workers,  and  there  are  those  who 
are  going  to  oppose  the  report  because 
they  say  it  gives  the  worker  so  much  pro¬ 
tection  that  it  in  effect  provides  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  carry  on  our  agricultural 
activities. 

I  believe  that  this  conference  report 
has  followed  a  sound  middle  line.  The 
House  must  know  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  conferees  of  necessity  had  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  Senate  to  get 
any  kind  of  a  bill.  We  could  have  gone 
there  and  simply  said,  “We  are  going  to 
stand  pat  on  an  extension  of  this  bill, 
and  nothing  else.  That  is  all  there  is 
going  to  be  in  it.” 

We  could  have  taken  that  position  but 
if  we  had  done  so,  we  could  not  have 
gotten  an  extension.  We  would  have 
come  back  with  all  of  nothing.  We 
thought  that  workers  and  farmers,  alike, 
needed  a  bill  and  we  tried  to  reach  a 
reasonable  compromise.  I  think  we 
have  done  so  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  accept  this  report  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise. 

The  most  ardent  critics  of  this  bill  will 
recognize  that  the  conditions  under  this 
bracero  program  are  so  superior  to  what 
they  were  for  farmworkers  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  that  those  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
farm  laborers  will  be  deeply  concerned 
in  seeing  that  we  have  a  bill  even  if  they 
have  no  concern  for  our  agricultural 
producers. 

We  had  400,000  wetbacks  coming  into 
the  United  States  each  year  before  we 
passed  this  bill.  I  think  we  can  expect 
to  have  800,000  come  in  if  we  do  not 
continue  the  bracero  program.  We  all 
know  that  we  are  going  to  have  laborers 
coming  in.  The  question  is,  Do  we  do  it 
in  an  orderly  manner,  do  we  do  it  in  a 
way  that  gives  protection  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  our  people?  We  believe 
that  this  bill  will  give  this  protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  seeing 
that  we  are  able  to  continue  agricultural 
operations  in  some  of  our  greatest  food 
and  fiber  producing  areas.  In  many 
sections  of  this  country  there  are  great 
agricultural  operations  that  cannot  be 
continued  without  a  supplemental  sup¬ 
ply  of  labor.  They,  too,  want  a  way  of 
bringing  in  labor  in  a  logical  and  rea¬ 
sonable  manner.  I  think  this  bill  does 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made,  and  correctly,  that  since 
the  passage  of  this  bill  the  average  wage 
of  seasonal  workers  had  dropped  by  18 


percent.  I  thought  that  was  a  rather 
remarkable  statement,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  correct  statement.  So  I  went  and 
looked  to  see  what  the  reason  was,  and  I 
find  since  the  passage  of  this  bill  the 
price  of  agricultural  products  all  over 
the  United  States  has  dropped  by  ap¬ 
proximately  18  percent.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  practically  an  exact  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  price  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  the  wages  of  the 
itinerant  workers.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
such  a  bad  situation  to  have  that  cor¬ 
relation.  The  vice  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  allowed  the  income  of  the 
farmers  who  are  paying  these  wages  to 
drop  by  the  same  18  percent. 

Most  of  you  folks  claim  to  have  some 
business  judgment,  most  of  you  claim  to 
have  gone  through  at  least  the  fourth 
grade  in  school  and  know  that  2  and  2 
make  4  and  that  you  cannot  subtract 
unless  you  have  something  from  which 
to  subtract. 

You  cannot  pay  a  wage  unless  you 
have  some  income  with  which  to  pay 
it.  Our  farmers  are  still  paying  for 
these  same  itinerant  workers  just  as 
much  of  what  they  are  getting  as  they 
were  paying  before  we  passed  the  origi¬ 
nal,  bill.  You  cannot  lay  that  result, 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  this 
bill.  Charge  it  to  the  Congress.  Charge 
it  to  the  public  that  has  done  nothing 
for  our  farmers.  That  is  where  the  vice 
lies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  our 
history  we  have  found  it  you  will  give 
the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  produc¬ 
tion  he  will  pay  a  fair  wage  to  the  men 
and  women  who  help  him  produce.  We 
have  got  to  raise  farm  prices  if  we  want 
to  see  these  farmworkers’  wages  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  we  do  in  this 
bill?  I  think  those  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  getting  a  more  restrictive 
program  should  have  no  concern  about 
what  we  did.  This  bill  is,  by  far,  the 
most  restrictive  ever  passed  on  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  who  are  primarily  concerned  that 
the  bill  may  have  gone  too  far — that  it 
may  be  too  restrictive.  I  expect  that 
this  latter  group  has  better  ground  for 
concern,  but  I  assure  you  that  we  feel 
that  this  bill  is  as  broad  as  we  could 
get. 

We  accepted  the  Senate  provisions 
which  provide  that  this  work  shall  be 
seasonal  only.  Many  of  the  folks  in 
my  State  would  like  to  employ  some 
of  these  braceros  on  a  year-round  basis. 
But  we  were  trying  to  get  a  bill.  We 
were  trying  to  get  part  of  something 
for  you.  We  saw  no  opportunity  of 
getting  the  Senate  to  accept  the  House 
position  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  placed  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
braceros  in  the  operation  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  power-driven  machinery.  The 
Senate  bill  included  irrigation  pumps. 
It  included  turning  on  the  lights  around 
the  house  if  you  have  REA  electricity 
power.  It  included  practically  every¬ 
thing.  This  is  a  power  age,  my  friends. 
We  are  not  working  with  oxen.  We 
cannot  afford  to  bring  these  people  over 
here  to  simply  to  harness  up  mules.  So 
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we  made  what  I  think  is  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  wants  these  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  in  and  take  the  place  of 
skilled  American  workers.  So  we  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  could  not  work  on  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  self- 
propelled,  power-driven  machinery  in 
the  planting,  cultivation  or  harvesting  of 
crops. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Some¬ 
time  before  you  finish  will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  basic  objection  to  the 
gentleman’s  position  is? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  think  the  basic 
objection  is  twofold.  As  I  tried  to  say  a 
while  ago,  the  extremists  on  the  left  feel 
that  we  are  going  to  let  these  people  do 
more  work  than  they  should.  The  ex¬ 
tremists  on  the  other  side  feel  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  them  available  for 
as  much  work  as  we  should.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  work  with  machinery  is  one  of 
the  basic  compromises.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  should  not  let  these 
people  come  in  and  displace  American- 
trained  workmen.  We  agree  to  that. 
We  think  they  should  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  cannot  carry  on  a  reasonable 
and  moderate  farming  operation  without 
using  machines.  We  have  ceased  to  use 
the  old  scythe.  We  do  not  cut  our  crops 
that  way  any  more.  You  have  got  to 
use  machines.  So  we  have  said  these 
braceros  cannot  operate  or  maintain  self- 
propelled  power-driven  machinery  for 
the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
of  crops.  That  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  they  can  do  irrigation,  they  can 
drive  the  truck  to  town,  they  can  work 
around  the  barn,  and  they  can  do  a 
thousand- and -one  things  that  can  be 
helpful  around  the  farm.  They  cannot 
take  over  a  $18,000  cottonpicker,  and  I 
don’t  know  any  farmer  who  wants  them 
to.  We  think  we  did  obtain  a  fair  and 
workable  compromise. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  First, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage] 
on  the  splendid  way  in  which  he  handled 
his  responsibilities  in  the  conference.  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  and  to  state  that  in 
my  view  the  amendments  to  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed  are  not  un¬ 
reasonable.  They  are  amendments 
which  the  farmer,  the  user  of  Mexican 
labor,  can  live  with.  Again  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  which  we 
accepted  are  very  largely  but  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  existing  regulations.  The  much 
discussed  and  highly  controversial  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendments,  were  completely 
eliminated.  I  think  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is  a  fair  and  equitable  proposition. 
I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  as  we  will  in  this  way  be 
getting  a  part  of  something  for  every- 
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body  and  letting  no  one  wind  up  with  all 
of  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  1. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thousands  of  braceros  are  used  in  the 
congressional  district  which  I  represent. 
Representatives  of  the  Texas  users  of 
bracero  labor  have  been  in  Washington 
this  week  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  pending  legislation.  I 
have  conferred  at  length  with  members 
of  the  group.  They  are  familiar  with 
the  content  of  this  conference  report. 

They  feel  that  the  conference  report 
is  so  restrictive,  that  they  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  continue  to  use  braceros  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  and  they  have  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  the  feeling  that  they 
would  rather  have  no  bill  at  all  than  to 
have  the  bill  in  the  conference  report, 
which  is  before  us  here  today. 

I  think  this  statement  as  to  the  users 
would  probably  give  some  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  people  who  live  in  cities  and  who 
do  not  really  understand  farm  labor 
problems  and  who  feel  that  farm  labor 
is  being  exploited  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farm  labor  is  not  being 
exploited  by  this  legislation  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  restrictions  here  would  make 
it  all  the  more  true  that  domestic  work¬ 
ers  would  not  be  discriminated  against 
or  thrown  out  of  employment.  This  leg¬ 
islation  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  is 
too  restrictive  on  farmers.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  might  be  better  to 
abandon  the  whole  idea  and  try  another 
approach  to  this  problem  at  a  later  date. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  us  will  feel  com¬ 
pelled  in  view  of  the  wishes  of  our  grow¬ 
ers  to  vote  against  the  entire  conference 
report.  The  members  of  the  bracero 
users  groups  who  have  been  in  town,  as 
I  have  stated,  feel  that  the  pending  bill 
is  probably  worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 
They  are  aware  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved.  If  this  bill  becomes  the  law  it 
will  be  a  serious  blow  to  many  Texas 
bracero  users.  On  the  other  hand,  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  users  would  rather  have 
the  pending  bill  than  no  law  at  all,  even 
though  they  are  deeply  disappointed 
with  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  said  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  conferees — the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  other  conferees  have 
worked  diligently  and  have  done  the  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstance  and 
in  the  light  of  the  opposition  which  they 
have  encountered.  I  commend  them  for 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  feel  that  the  provisions  of  the  basic 
immigration  code  with  respect  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  people  for  temporary  employ¬ 
ment  are  adequate?  Why  should  not 
these  people  be  paroled  in  the  United 
States  under  whatever  conditions  are 
agreed  upon,  such  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  aliens. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  that 
represents  the  viewpoint  of  a  number  of 
users  in  my  area.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  absolutely  certain 
that  by  the  technique  to  which  the  gen¬ 


tleman  has  referred,  in  other  words,  the 
immigration  approach,  that  they  can  get 
these  workers  and  under  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements.  What  they  want  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  these  workers  to  do  the  essential 
work  for  which  there  is  no  domestic 
labor  available. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  we  have  found  to  exist  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  there  are  a 
large  number,  I  think  3,000,  Japanese 
who  are  temporarily  working  in  the 
orchards  doing  stoop  labor  work.  They 
are  there  doing  this  work  because  there 
are  no  citizens  available  for  that  type  of 
work.  It  seems  to  me,  the  experience  we 
have  had  there  would  indicate  that  that 
sort  of  arrangement  is  preferable  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  may  have  a  good  point 
there.  But  there  is  considerable  uncer¬ 
tainty  involved.  I  repeat  this  pending 
conference  report  is  entirely  too  restric¬ 
tive  from  the  standpoint  of  many  of  the 
farmers  with  whose  farm  labor  problems 
I  am  fully  acquainted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Coad]  . 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
House  ought  to  ask  itself  a  question: 
Why  has  every  national  church  organ¬ 
ization  voiced  its  opposition  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  extension  df  Public  Law  78?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  fact  that 
a  simple  extension  did  nothing  to  raise 
the  wage  benefits  to  the  national  work¬ 
ers  from  Mexico  and  which  in  turn  does 
nothing  for  our  domestic  migratory 
workers. 

The  conference  yesterday  took  out  the 
Senate  amendment  which  did  the  only 
thing  toward  raising  the  wage  level  in 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  So 
we  are  right  back  to  where  we  were 
when  the  House  voted  out  this  bill  in 
the  beginning,  of  doing  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  wage  benefit.  So  that 
our  domestic  migratory  workers  are 
right  down  again  on  their  back,  without 
a  prayer,  without  a  plea,  without  even 
one  phantom  hope  that  next  year  things 
are  going  to  be  better,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  some  of  the  Mexican 
braceros  off  our  back  wage-wise. 

The  Senate  amendment  raised  the 
level  to  90  percent  of  the  State  or  na¬ 
tional  rate,  whichever  is  lower.  Also  the 
domestic  workers  were  to  be  given  the 
first  chance  at  the  work.  But  the  con¬ 
ferees  took  that  all  away.  We  are  right 
back  to  a  50 -cent  minimum  wage  for 
the  Mexican  workers  with  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  wage  for  our  migratory  workers  even 
less  than  this  in  some  places. 

I  would  say  in  answer  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  that  it  is  a  poor  excuse 
to  come  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
simply  legitimatize  wetbacks  coming  in¬ 
to  this  country.  If  this  is  the  only  ex¬ 
cuse  we  have  for  this  legislation,  it  ought 
to  be  killed  and  killed  immediately.  If 
we  killed  the  whole  program  and  let  it 
go  over  to  the  next  year,  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  it  would  not  hurt.  We  could  start 
over  and  get  at  the  program,  get  at 


these  bills  from  migratory  workers  in 
our  own  country,  for  our  own  citizens, 
and  do  the  thing  right. 

Furthermore,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  concerned  about  the 
prices  farmers  are  receiving.  I  voted  for 
the  program  to  lift  the  prices  on  farm 
commodities.  What  I  believe  is  that  we 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  program,  the 
national  interest,  from  two  angles,  from 
the  wage  level  as  well  as  the  price  level. 
We  do  not  say  to  our  workers  nation¬ 
wide,  “Go  out  and  get  any  wage  you 
can  get,  but  if  the  prices  of  manufac¬ 
tures  go  up,  then  automatically  you  will 
get  some.”  No,  we  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  say  there  is  going  to  be  a 
minimum  wage  and  that  is  the  least 
amount  in  interstate  trade  we  are  going 
to  permit  to  be  paid  to  our  workers.  I 
say  something  ought  to  be  done  for  these 
unfortunate  people  who  are  the  migra¬ 
tory  workers  in  our  country.  They  are 
not  organized.  They  have  no  voice  to 
speak  for  them.  And  here  we  are  im¬ 
porting  these  workers  from  south  of  the 
border,  and  by  that  we  discourage  their 
plight  and  their  economic  situation  in 
this  country.  I  urge  the  conference  re¬ 
port  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Morris], 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  one  of  these  radicals  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  speaking 
about  a  while  ago,  because  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  amendments  the  Senate 
placed  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  under  the  last  adminis¬ 
tration  and  under  this  administration 
has  been  trying  to  use  Public  Law  78  as 
a  vehicle  to  put  into  effect  a  minimum 
wage  and  hour  law  for  agricultural  work¬ 
ers.  If  that  is  what  the  Congress  wants, 
a  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  for  agri¬ 
cultural  workers,  then  we  should  bring 
out  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  it  should 
be  debated  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  we  should  either  vote  for  it 
or  reject  it.  The  House  should  be  able 
to  work  its  will. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  proponents 
think  they  cannot  pass  it  or  whether 
there  is  some  other  reason  for  trying 
to  add  more  restrictions  to  Public  Law 
78.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  question.  I  respect  the  con¬ 
ferees.  I  know  the  hard  work  they  have 
put  in  on  the  program,  and  that  they 
have  tried  to  bring  in  a  workable  bill. 
But  our  farmers  in  New  Mexico  are  very 
concerned  about  it. 

Section  504,  subsection  1,  states: 
for  employment  In  other  than  temporary  or 
seasonal  occupations,  except  in  specific  cases 
when  found  bythe  Secretary  of  Labor  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

Is  the  Secretary  going  to  make  specific 
findings  in  each  one  of  these  cases? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  will  have  the  au¬ 
thority  under  this  bill  to  make  the  find¬ 
ing  just  as  broad  as  he  wants  to  or  just 
as  narrow  as  he  wants  to. 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  this  section 
is  concerned,  the  Secretary  will  have 
the  authority  to  find  that  Tom  Morris 
needs  to  employ  additional  labor  the  year 
around,  if  he  can  find  it,  or  the  Secretary 
could  find  that  the  whole  State  of  New 
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Mexico  needs  to  employ  labor  on  a  yearly 
basis,  and  he  could  make  a  finding  con¬ 
fined  to  one  individual  or  applicable  to 
a  whole  State.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman  is  say¬ 
ing  that  this  does  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  more  discretion? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  saying  that  this 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  almost  un¬ 
limited  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  these 
workers  on  a  year-round  basis.  I  am 
not  saying  how  the  Secretary  is  going 
to  exercise  that  discretion  or  that  he 
will  exercise  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Gathings]  . 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  so  well  stated  to 
the  House,  this  legislation  provides  that 
you  cannot  use  this  labor  except  for 
temporary  agricultural  employment  in 
this  country.  It  is  stoop  labor,  that  is 
what  it  is.  Also  he  brought  out  the  point 
well  about  the  provision  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  which  had  to  do  with  power- 
driven  machinery.  You  cannot  use  this 
labor  on  a  self-propelled  combine  or 
tractor.  They  can  drive  a  truck  or  move 
irrigation  equipment.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  a  very  able  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  discussed 
the  matter  of  wages.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  legislation  here  is  the  forum 
in  which  to  set  a  minimum  wage  for  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  in  this  country.  This 
is  not  the  proper  place.  This  is  a  bill 
authorizing  our  Government  to  negotiate 
an  international  agreement  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  to  bring  in  labor 
when  we  need  it  to  supplement  our  pres¬ 
ent  domestic  supply. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  this  is  not  a  minimum  wage 
bill  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
to  bring  it  in,  but  my  point  is  that  we 
ought  to  pay  a  wage  to  the  Mexican 
nationals  that  is  sufficiently  high  so  it 
does  not  depress  our  own  migratory 
workers  and  give  them  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  job. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  point  is  that 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  see  this  leg¬ 
islation  be  a  vehicle  to  establish  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage. 

Mr.  COAD.  Only  for  the  Mexican 
nationals. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  There  is  a  reason 
why  these  people  from  down  in  Texas 
object  to  certain  provisions  in  this  con¬ 
ference  report.  So  many  of  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  do  this  kind  of  work.  I  have 
in  my  hand  here  a  clipping  taken  from 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  October  7,  1961, 
which  is  headed  “Farm  Jobs  Go  Begging, 
Mississippi  County  Cuts  17,000  From 
Food  Rolls.”  So,  they  took  that  17,000 
off  the  rolls  and  said  to  them,  “until  such 
time  as  you  get  out  there  to  help  us  har¬ 
vest  our  crops,  you  cannot  receive  these 
foods.”  Arkansas  farmers  want  to  util¬ 
ize  the  local  supply  of  labor  as  much  as 


possible.  The  cost  of  bringing  in  the 
Mexican  labor  is  excessive.  The  cost 
per  man  averages  $42.60  to  recruit  the 
worker  at  the  border,  transport  him  to 
the  place  of  his  employment  in  Arkansas, 
and  deliver  him  back  to  the  border  after 
the  contractual  obligation  has  been  per¬ 
formed.  This  $42.60  is  not  reimbursible 
to  the  farmer. 

The  Gazette  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Sept.  7,  1961] 
Farm  Jobs  Go  Begging,  Mississippi  County 
Cuts  17,000  From  Food  Rolls 

Blytheville,  September  6. — The  Missis¬ 
sippi  County  welfare  director  said  today  that 
17,000  persons  would  be  cut  off  the  list  of 
county  residents  receiving  free  food. 

Welfare  Director  Floyd  Irby  said  the  action 
was  taken  in  an  attempt  to  force  able-bodied 
persons  to  take  available  jobs.  The  cotton¬ 
picking  season  is  at  hand  and  many  farmers 
in  the  county  have  reported  having  trouble 
finding  workers,  he  said. 

Mississippi  County  has  had  27,000  per¬ 
sons — about  40  percent  of  its  population — 
on  the  rolls  to  receive  free  food  under  a 
federally  supported  program  of  distributing 
surplus  commodities. 

Irby  said  no  truly  deserving  cases  would  be 
cut  off  and  all  persons  eliminated  would  have 
the  right  to  have  their  cases  reviewed.  “We 
aren’t  going  to  take  the  commodities  away 
from  the  people  who  can  show  us  they  need 
and  deserve  them,”  Irby  said,  “and  we  aren’t 
going  to  embarrass  them.” 

But  he  said  the  program  “has  snowballed 
until  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand.”  He  said 
the  number  of  persons  getting  the  food  had 
increased  steadily. 

COST  $3,000  A  MONTH 

He  said  it  was  costing  the  county  $3,000 
or  more  a  month — even  with  the  use  of 
county  equipment  and  some  prison  labor — 
to  transport  the  food  from  Little  Rock  and 
store  and  distribute  it  here. 

Irby  said  complaints  from  farmers  about 
the  difficulty  in  finding  seasonal  help  had 
been  mounting.  “We’ve  had  complaints  of 
tractor  drivers  leaving  their  tractors  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  in  order  to  get  in  and 
pick  up  commodities”  he  said. 

He  said  that  with  the  jobs  available  in  the 
cotton  fields  this  fall  he  didn’t  think  any 
able-bodied  person  would  have  any  trouble 
finding  work.  He  indicated  that  the  rules 
might  be  relaxed  after  the  seasonal  job  peak 
passed. 

In  the  past,  persons  have  qualified  for  the 
free  food  merely  by  signing  a  statement  that 
they  earned  below  a  minimum  figure.  The 
cutoff  is  $900  a  year  for  single  persons,  $1,500 
for  two  persons  and  $300  additional  for  each 
additional  person  in  the  family. 

TEN  THOUSAND  LEFT  ON 

Of  the  10,000  persons  who  will  be  left  on 
the  free  food  rolls,  6,000  are  public  assistance 
cases  certified  by  the  State  welfare  depart¬ 
ment,  Irby  said. 

He  said  that  in  the  future  any  have  to 
prove  that  be  deserves  it.  He  said  his  office 
might  spotcheck  the  rolls  and  prosecute  per¬ 
sons  who  fraudulently  represent  their  eco¬ 
nomic  condition. 

Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  supplies  the  food,  the  State  welfare 
department  administers  the  program,  and 
counties  pay  the  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  costs. 

The  principal  items  of  the  food  dole  are 
flour,  rice,  beans,  dried  milk,  peanut  butter, 
canned  meat,  lard,  and  butter. 

Irby  said  he  had  conferred  with  regional 
officials  of  the  State  welfare  department  be¬ 
fore  taking  his  action  today. 

At  Little  Rock,  Welfare  Commissioner  Carl 
Adams  said  that  what  Mississippi  County 
was  doing,  in  effect,  was  to  remove  from  free 
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food  eligibility  all  persons  except  those  re¬ 
ceiving  some  sort  of  welfare  grant. 

Adams  said  several  other  Arkansas  coun¬ 
ties  had  done  this  in  the  past  and  some  coun¬ 
ties  had  this  sort  of  limit  permanently. 

Some  Arkansas  counties — notably  Pulaski, 
which  includes  Little  Rock — do  not  take  part 
in  the  program  at  all. 

St.  Francis  County,  Ark.,  has  likewise 
removed  14,000  persons  from  the  surplus 
food  distribution  program.  An  article 
from  Forrest  City  (Ark.)  Times-Herald 
of  September  13,  1961,  is  reprinted  here¬ 
with: 

[From  the  Forrest  City  (Ark.)  Times-Herald, 
Sept.  13,  1961] 

County  Judge  Clark  Slashes  Surplus  Food 

List  To  Provide  Local  Labor  for  Cotton 

Harvest 

County  Judge  Darrell  Clark  announced  to¬ 
day  that  some  14,000  persons  have  been 
dropped  from  the  surplus  food  commodity 
list  in  St.  Francis  County. 

The  action,  taken  each  year,  cuts  into  the 
rolls  a  little  deeper  this  year  because  of  an 
anticipated  shortage  of  labor  during  cotton 
harvest  in  this  area. 

The  judge  said  he  cut  the  rolls  down  to 
the  “actual  regular  welfare  clients,”  about 
5,000  persons.  Some  19,000  persons  were  re¬ 
ceiving  food  surplus  in  the  county  prior  to 
the  cut. 

“We  have  deleted  all  those  persons  who  are 
physically  able  to  work,”  said  Judge  Clark. 

Gov.  Orval  Faubus  earlier  this  week  had 
commended  several  counties  for  cutting  wel¬ 
fare  rolls  when  work  is  available. 

Employment  Security  Division  head  for 
three  counties,  George  Baskin  of  Forrest 
City,  backed  up  the  judge’s  statement  of  a 
worker  shortage: 

“Our  latest  figures  Indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  some  3,800  laborers,  not 
counting  Mexican,  during  cotton  picking,”  he 
said. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  car¬ 
ried  a  splendid  editorial  on  this  subject 
under  date  of  September  13,  1961. 

The  editorial  follows : 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  Sept.  13,  1961] 

Another  Newburgh 

Some  of  the  nationwide  attention  that  has 
been  going  to  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  for  its  effort 
to  reform  welfare  is  being  diverted  to  Blythe¬ 
ville,  Ark. 

In  a  way,  the  attention  is  misdirected.  It 
is  an  old  Southern  custom  to  put  aside  other 
things,  including  schoolwork,  while  there  is 
cotton  to  be  picked.  The  cotton  picking 
machines  are  changing  that.  While  there 
is  still  hand  picking,  the  number  of  pickers 
has  declined  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  further  decline. 

There  is  cotton  picking  work  available  in 
Mississippi  County  this  season  and  Blythe¬ 
ville  has  become  another  Newburgh  by  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  21,000  persons  off  the  free  food 
list. 

The  point  is,  we  suggest,  that  nearly  300 
letters  have  come  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  4  out  of  5  of  them  approve. 
Which  is  to  say  that  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  are  disturbed  by  welfare  policies 
that  make  it  easy  for  an  able-bodied  person 
to  turn  down  work.  When  Newburgh  and 
Blytheville  contradict  this  trend  some  of 
those  who  have  been  disturbed  take  the 
trouble  to  applaud  by  mail. 

Growing  cotton  in  the  great  Alluvial 
Valley  in  the  Midsouth  is  the  most  haz¬ 
ardous  of  all  agricultural  endeavors.  In 
this  area  which  includes  southeast  Mis¬ 
souri,  western  Tennessee,  eastern  Arkan¬ 
sas,  western  Mississippi  and  portions  of 
Louisiana  the  crops  depend  on  fallen 
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rain.  Its  rarely  that  the  majority  of 
these  farmers  have  good  weather  condi¬ 
tions  which  is  so  essential  to  success. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
In  the  current  year  eastern  Arkansas 
farmers  have  a  late  crop  due  to  exces¬ 
sive  rains  in  the  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  cotton  in  a  good  part  of  the  area 
had  to  be  planted  over  as  much  as  three 
times.  Hail  storms  wiped  out  quite  a 
large  acreage  of  all  crops  in  parts  of  two 
counties  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve — ■ 
now  its  cold  weather  and  the  threat  of  an 
early  frost.  All  this  with  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  farm  machinery,  taxes 
and  labor  makes  farming  an  occupation 
of  high-risk  uncertainty.  I  hope  the 
conference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck]  . 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I 
expect  it  is  rather  generally  known  that 
we  will  have  to  make  some  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  program  for  today,  and  in 
view  of  that  fact  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  as  to  the 
proposed  program  for  Monday  next  and 
as  to  the  time  for  the  convening  of  the 
House  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  Monday  is  Consent 
Calendar  Day,  and  there  will  be  14 
suspensions. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  Consent 
Calendar  be  called? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Consent  Calendar 
will  be  called. 


HOUSE  MEETS  AT  11  O’CLOCK 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like,  before  an¬ 
nouncing  the  bills  under  suspension,  to 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o’clock  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  EMPOW¬ 
ERED  TO  DECLARE  RECESSES— 
CONFERENCE  REPORTS  MAY  BE 
CONSIDERED  THE  SAME  DAY 
REPORTED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  the  purpose,  I  would  like 
also  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
any  time  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session  it  may  be  in  order  for  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  to  declare  recesses  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  conference  reports 
the  same  day  reported,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXVIII. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  in 
connection  with  this  request  that  this 
matter  has  been  called  to  my  attention. 


It  is  standard  procedure  as  we  come 
up  to  the  end  of  a  session.  I  sincerely 
hope  it  is  not  objected  to,  because  its 
adoption  will  very  materially  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  objective  of  sine  die  ad¬ 
journment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  14  suspensions  in 
order  on  Monday  are: 

First.  S.  2393,  schools,  extend  assist¬ 
ance  to  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
at  that  point  say  that  while  the  calen¬ 
dar  lists  the  bill  as  just  dealing  with  as¬ 
sistance  to  impacted  areas,  it  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  also  includes  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mi*.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  further  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  with  the  exception  of  the  title 
of  the  bill  it  is  the  identical  bill  that 
was  previously  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  can  say  I  have  never 
been  quite  sure  just  why  the  other  body 
did  not  adopt  the  bill  we  sent  over  there 
as  it  came  from  the  House.  Maybe 
there  was  some  idea  that  the  House  bill 
over  there  might  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
further  aid  to  education  next  year;  but 
in  my  opinion  it  could  not  be  so  used. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Second,  S.  1459,  postal 
service,  longevity  step  increases. 

Third,  H.R.  5751,  Subversive  Control 
Act,  registration  of  certain  persons. 

Fourth,  H.R.  9096,  television  con¬ 
tracts,  baseball,  basketball,  football,  and 
hockey. 

Fifth,  H.R.  6145,  taxes,  reduced  credit 
provisions,  postponement. 

Sixth,  H.R.  8914,  agriculture,  partici¬ 
pation  feed  grain  program,  1962. 

Seventh,  H.R.  7377,  Federal  employ¬ 
ees,  top  grade  employees  increased. 

Eighth,  H.R.  8565,  Armed  Forces,  Fed¬ 
eral  employees,  election  of  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Ninth,  H.R.  3019,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  building. 

Tenth,  H.R.  5628,  Hawaii,  botanical 
gardens. 

Eleventh,  S.  302,  Minnesota,  funds, 
Superior  National  Forest. 

Twelfth,  H.R.  947,  Saint  Mary’s  River 
lock,  to  be  named  John  A.  Blatnik  lock. 

Thirteenth.  H.R.  4172,  Federal  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  on  Arts. 

Fourteenth.  H.R.  7318,  supplemental 
air  carriers. 

And  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  I  would  like  to  make  these  addi¬ 
tional  announcements:  These  bills  may 
not  necessarily  be  called  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  listed  them. 

If  bills  under  suspension  are  completed 
early  enough  on  Monday  we  reserve  the 
right  to  program  for  Monday  H.R.  9118, 
to  establish  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  569, 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  France. 

I  would  like  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
advise  the  House  that  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  announce  an  additional  program  for 


the  remainder  of  the  week  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  list  of  sus¬ 
pensions  be  made  available  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  room  so  that  we  can  get  the  bills 
before  it  closes  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  be  glad  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  gentleman  in  that  re¬ 
gard,  if  possible. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  list  that  the  acting  majority  leader 
has  given  to  me,  and  I  will  leave  it  on 
the  desk.  Any  Member  who  wants  to 
may  either  see  it  during  the  afternoon, 
or  at  least  until  we  adjourn  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  he  can  get  the  information 
as  to  which  bills  are  included. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  a  similar  list 
which  will  be  available  to  any  Members 
who  desire  to  see  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  How  many  of  these 
bills  are  on  the  Consent  Calendar  for 
Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  happy  to  advise 
the  gentleman,  that  four  of  them  are 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  they  may  be 
disposed  of  on  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  these  are  not  very  highly  controversial. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  ask  our  distin¬ 
guished  acting  majority  leader  if  there 
are  bills  that  would  ordinarily  go  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  but  they  are  not 
reported  in  time,  would  it  be  in  order, 
if  clearance  can  be  obtained  on  both 
sides,  to  call  them  up  on  Monday  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  Consent  Calendar  is 
being  called? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 
That  applies,  of  course,  to  any  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  did  not  hear  part 
of  that  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and  the  acting  majority 
leader.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  arrangement  made  for  sus¬ 
pensions  on  Monday  next  other  than 
those  announced. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  did  not  mean  sus¬ 
pensions.  I  had  reference  to  consent 
matters. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  see. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  the  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  that  when  both  sides  agree,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ranking  members  of  the 
committees,  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
bills  may  be  called  up  by  unanimous 
consent  at  any  time. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Cohelan ] . 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  when  we  were  arguing  this 
matter  in  reference  to  whether  or  not 
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this  bill  should  go  to  conference,  we 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  adopt  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill.  The  simple  history  of 
the  matter  is  the  bill  went  to  confer¬ 
ence,  the  conference  was  clearly  rather 
congenial,  it  did  not  take  very  long,  so 
we  now  have  the  bill  before  us  again  to¬ 
day. 

We  are  asked  to  adopt  a  conference 
report  without  the  so-called  McCarthy 
amendment  in  the  bill;  an  amendment 
which  simply  calls  for  payment  of  the 
prevailing  wage  in  the  labor  market 
area,  or  the  national  average  of  farm 
wages,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Then  I  am  confounded  today  when  I 
hear  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  indicate  that 
he  too  is  dissatisfied  with  the  conference 
report  because  it  goes  too  far.  This  ab¬ 
solutely  shocks  me.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  pleased  with  this  development  be¬ 
cause  it  is  consistent  with  the  position 
I  have  taken  from  the  time  we  started 
to  talk  about  this  bill. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Gubser],  has  asked  me, 
Why  are  you  so  opposed  to  this  bill?  I 
want  to  tell  the  House  why  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  bill.  The  group  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  most  defenseless,  the 
most  helpless  group  of  workers  in  our 
American  society,  and  at  a  time  in  world 
history  when  we  are  trying  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people,  little  people  every¬ 
where,  in  our  own  country  we  continue 
to  exploit  poverty,  ignorance,  and  desti¬ 
tution.  That  is  what  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill  does. 

We  sit  around  here  and  talk  about 
wages.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  this  ques¬ 
tion  again.  I  will  refer  you  to  my  speech 
on  yesterday.  The  time  for  argument 
has  gone. 

I  happen  to  have  studied  some  labor 
economics  and  I  know  enough  to  know 
what  the  hazards  are  in  any  industrial 
society. 

The  loss  of  income  associated  with  un¬ 
employment,  sickness  and  old  age  is  bad 
enough  for  the  ordinary  citizen  and 
worker  in  our  dynamic  system,  but  the 
migrant  American  worker  is  confronted 
with  all  these  hazards  completely  strip¬ 
ped  of  the  most  basic  and  humane  bene¬ 
fits  offered  by  our  economy  and  our 
society.  There  are  even  places  in  the 
United  States  where  these  American 
workers  are  not  even  considered  fit  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  greatest  of  all  Christian 
virtues — charity. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any,  workers  in 
the  American  economy  that  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  social  security,  by  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  by  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  or  by  some  other  form  of  social 
benefits  and  who  cannot  reasonably 
protect  their  labor  market  through  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  or  legislation. 

But  what  does  the  itinerant  worker 
get?  He  gets  nothing. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  poor  taking 
care  of  the  poor. 

I  defy  anyone  to  go  out  into  the 
field,  as  the  subcommittees  of  this  House 
have  done,  and  observe  the  conditions 
and  study  the  figures  and  listen  to  the 
people  in  the  Labor  Department  tell  you 
what  the  objective  situation  is,  and  say 


that  we  can  in  good  conscience  support 
this  kind  of  indifference  to  the  most 
depressed  group  of  American  workers  in 
our  affluent  society. 

This  is  a  bad  bill.  As  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  we  can  let  this  bill  go  over  and  it 
is  not  going  to  hurt  the  interested  States 
at  all.  We  can  take  another  look  at  it 
next  year.  I  urge  the  membership  of 
the  House  to  vote  down  this  conference 
report  because  it  does  not  contain  the 
modest  but  critically  important  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment.  I  urge  the  House 
to  vote  down  this  conference  report  so 
that  next  year  we  can  give  this  matter 
the  attention  and  consideration  it  both 
deserves  and  demands. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  confront 
the  House,  and  announcing  that  it  will 
not  in  any  wise  be  a  precedent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  all  Members  of  the  House  to¬ 
day  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  FOR  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  those  Members 
who  have  special  orders  for  today  may 
have  permission  to  insert  their  re¬ 
marks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
they  want  the  minimum  wage  raised? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
they  come  principally  from  the  cities? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  predominantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  there  are  several  matters  that 
should  be  emphasized  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  House  probably  understands 
correctly. 

In  the  first  place,  this  program  has 
been  very  popular  with  the  Mexican  na¬ 
tion.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  testi¬ 
mony  before  our  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  pointing  out  what  this  program 
meant  with  respect  to  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
program  that  has  enabled  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  to  become  farmers,  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  private  enterprise,  to 
understand  something  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  a  better  way  of  life.  I  think  I  can 
say  to  you  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  that 
this  is  a  very  popular  program  with  the 
Mexican  people. 

Then  we  talk  so  much,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  low  wages  of  the  Mexican  mi¬ 
gratory  workers,  and  imply  that  there 
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are  low  wages  for  other  migratory  work¬ 
ers,  and  that  is  agreed,  but  we  do  not 
hear  enough  about  the  high  wages  the 
worker  with  physical  ability  and  deter¬ 
mination  can  make.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  migratory  workers  to  make  $10 
a  day  or  $15  a  day  or  $20  a  day. 

My  dear  friend  talks  of  the  defense¬ 
less  migratory  workers.  But  I  speak 
about  the  defenseless  farmer.  My 
friends  from  the  city  who  understand 
this  problem  will  realize  that  if  you  have 
strawberries  in  the  field,  when  you  have 
celery  or  beets,  and  you  need  to  have 
your  crops  harvested,  you  are  defense¬ 
less,  you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  to  enable  you  to  get  help  to  hardest 
those  crops.  You  cannot  get  this  kind 
of  labor  in  America  all  the  time.  You 
have  to  have  a  good  program  such  as 
this  to  aid  in  getting  the  necessary  labor. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Gubser], 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  follow  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
simply  to  add  to  what  he  has  said  and 
emphasize  it  with  a  concrete  example. 

I  know  a  fellow  in  Mexico  by  the  name 
of  Martin  Ornellas,  who  came  from 
Mexico  into  central  California  as  a 
bracero  in  the  year  1940.  He  returned 
on  two  other  occasions.  When  he  went 
back  to  Mexico  the  first  time  he  entered 
into  the  transportation  business,  with 
the  purchase  of  six  burros.  He  came 
back  two  more  times.  He  eventually 
bought  a  truck.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
today  Martin  Ornellas  is  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  businessman  in  the  state  of 
Guadelajara. 

This  bill  is  responsible  for  the  building 
of  a  thriving  middle  class  in  Mexico. 
The  Ejido  system,  where  public  lands  are 
dispersed  free  of  charge  to  individuals 
in  Mexico,  would  have  failed  if  some  of 
these  people  had  not  been  able  to  come 
to  this  country  and  get  a  grubstake,  the 
know-how,  and  the  tools  required  to 
work  their  Ejido  farm.  Because  of  this, 
we  have  been  able  to  upgrade  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  create  a 
new,  thriving,  middle  class  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SantangeloL 

(Mr.  SANTANGELO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  conference  report; 
however,  I  compliment  the  conferees  on 
taking  a  progressive  forward  step  in 
agreeing  to  the  restriction  as  to  the  use 
of  power  driven  machinery  by  Mexican 
workers.  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  Public  Law  78  to  have  these  workers 
work  with  their  hands  doing  stoop  labor, 
and  to  work  only  with  their  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  face  the  facts  here. 
This  program  in  essence  is  a  cotton  pro¬ 
gram.  The  work  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  the  work  of  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  harvesting  the  cotton  crop, 
and  chopping  and  hoeing;  90  percent  of 
all  braceros  work  on  the  cotton  farms 
whose  products  are  subsidized  by  our 
Government.  What  wages  do  you  think 
the  braceros  are  being  paid?  They  are 
getting  50  cents  an  hour  under  a  treaty 
with  the  Mexican  Government.  That  is 
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in  Texas  and  Arkansas.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  State  of  California,  where 
braceros  on  the  food  farms  doing  piece¬ 
work  earn  $1  an  hour  or  better.  Local 
domestic  help  earns  from  35  cents  to 
40  cents  an  hour  in  Texas  and  Arkan¬ 
sas.  This  bracero  program  is  not  a  food 
program,  it  is  a  cotton  program.  In  the 
State  of  California,  Mexican  braceros 
and  domestic  workers  are  being  paid  $1 
an  hour.  But  this  proposed  legislation 
regarding  prevailing  wages  in  the  State 
or  Nation  as  a  minimum  wage  does  not 
affect  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  this  body 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  pass  the 
McCarthy  amendment,  which  would 
have  provided  a  reasonable  level  of 
wages  so  that  the  farmworkers  would 
have  reasonable  purchasing  power  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  and  in  the 
other  States  where  wage  conditions  are 
so  depressed,  and  where  domestic  help 
and  braceros  do  not  receive  a  decent 
wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  wrong.  This 
program  is  un-Christian  and  immoral. 
It  allows  people  to  be  used  and  allows 
their  labor  to  be  exploited  at  wages  that 
are  very  depressed  and  very  unfair.  I 
say  that  when  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will 
subsidize  in  yet  another  way  the  cotton 
industry  in  America,  and  everyone 
knows  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  cotton 
right  now  and  we  also  know  that  the 
cotton  industry  is  already  getting  a  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report, 
despite  its  good  features,  is  bad  on  the 
whole.  The  bill  is  bad  and  this  is  a  bad 
program  which  should  come  to  a  very 
speedy  end.  While  I  recognize  the  need 
of  the  American  farmers  to  obtain  labor, 
this  need  does  not  justify  exploitation  of 
Mexican  workers  under  intolerable  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  and  low  wages.  Simple 
justice  requires  that  we  do  not  permit 
mankind  and  the  worker  to  be  used  and 
abused.  I  trust  that  this  conference  re¬ 
port  is  rejected  and  we  shall  consider 
the  bracero  program  next  year. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Sisk], 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
is  a  principle  involved  here.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  supported  minimum  wages  for  the 
workers  of  America.  I  said  in  debate 
sometime  earlier  in  the  session,  I  would 
support  a  minimum  wage  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  realize  many  people  would  op¬ 
pose  that,  but  the  principle  involved  here 
is  that  we  are  being  asked  under  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  other  body  to  delegate  our 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter  and  to  turn 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  right 
to  set  a  minimum  wage  for  agriculture. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  desires 
to  set  up  a  minimum  wage  program  for 
our  farmworkers  of  America,  then,  as  I 
said  before,  I  will  support  adequate  and 
proper  legislation  to  do  that  very  thing. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  plight  of  a 
great  many  of  our  agricultural  workers 
and  of  our  migrant  people.  But,  cer¬ 
tainly,  I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  What 
we  are  actually  being  asked  to  do  or  were 
asked  to  do  by  the  action  of  the  other 
body  is  to  delegate  to  the  executive 


branch  of  the  Government  the  right  to 
determine,  first,  the  amount  of  wage 
which  they  should  receive,  and  then  to 
set  it  as  a  minimum.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  want  to 
legislate  in  that  way.  That  is  the  reason 
I  hope  this  conference  report  will  be 
adopted  and,  then,  to  those  of  you  who 
are  pleading  for  an  improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  and  in  the  wage  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  migrant  workers  of  our 
country,  I  say,  let  us  approach  it  in  a 
proper  way  with  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  that,  but  not  to  give  away 
our  own  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  to 
some  Secretary  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  conferees  on 
this  bill  have  done  an  excellent  job.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  in  accepting  some 
of  the  amendments  of  the  other  body, 
actually,  were  hurting  themselves  and 
hurting  the  operation  of  the  program  in 
their  area.  As  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  California,  I  want  to  express 
to  our  conferees  my  deep  appreciation, 
because  I  think  that  some  of  the  Senate 
amendments  were  good.  In  fact,  at  least 
one  of  them  was  an  amendment  which 
I  supported  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  outstanding  job  that  they 
have  done,  and  I  hope  the  conference 
report  will  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem¬ 
bers  in  favor  of  taking  the  vote  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  will  rise  and  remain 
standing  until  counted. 

Twenty-four  Members  have  arisen, 
not  a  sufficient  number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  HONORABLE  SAM  RAYBURN 

(Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in¬ 
clude  an  article.) 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  21  years 
ago  today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
elected  a  new  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  was  chosen  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations. 

Now,  in  1961,  after  his  21  years  of 
almost  continuous  service  in  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  chair,  and  55  years  of  public  serv¬ 
ice,  we  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  “Mr. 
Sam.”  He  is  truly  the  greatest  states¬ 
man  of  them  all,  and  has  the  love  and 
respect  of  not  only  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  has 
presided  so  superbly  for  so  many  years, 
but  the  love  and  respect  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

On  September  26,  1961,  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  Fair  held  annually  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  I  represent  is  honoring  this 
great  .American  statesman  and  fellow 


Texan  on  “Sam  Rayburn  Day.”  In  this, 
connection,  I  wish  to  insert  into  tl 
Record  an  editorial  on  the  subject  frc 
the  Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  is  I 
think  this  editorial  expresses  the  Senti¬ 
ment  of  us  all  at  this  time. 

[From  the  Wichita  Falls  Recon^News, 
Sept.  8,  1961] 

Honor  Sam  Raybuh 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  things  the 
Texas-Oklahoma  Fair  at  Ioyfa  Park  ever  did 
was  to  dedicate  the  exhibition  this  year  to 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  /No  Texan  ever  de¬ 
served  recognition  more^than  Mr.  Sam. 

However,  the  occasion  might  be  a  place 
to  start  an  even  mofe  important  movement. 
Next  January  6  Speaker  Rayburn  will  cele¬ 
brate  his  80th  birthday.  At  that  time,  he 
will  have  speiU;  almost  55  years  in  service 
of  his  fellow/ Texans.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  to/s  tart  an  uninterrupted  service 
in  1913. 

Previoufe  to  that  he  had  spent  6  years  in 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives — includ¬ 
ing  two  terms  as  speaker  of  the  Texas  House. 

That  80th  birthday  gives  us  Texans  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  special  for  this 
tpe  most  beloved  of  Texans.  We  think  it 
(s  time  to  start  right  now  to  make  next 
January  6  a  great  day  for  Speaker  Rayburn 
and  for  Texas. 

We  feel  that  Texas’  own  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  our  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  would  be  glad  to  go  along  enthusi¬ 
astically  about  anything  special  Texans 
would  like  to  do  for  Mr.  Sam. 

But  we  think  the  movement  should  come 
from  the  grassroots  so  capably  served  by 
Speaker  Rayburn  for  so  many  decades.  We 
feel  that  we  who  are  Just  ordinary  citizens 
of  Texas  who  have  felt  he  has  represented 
not  only  his  district  but  his  whole  State 
and  his  whole  Nation  should  take  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  a  national  ‘‘Sam  Rayburn  Day.” 

What  can  we  do? 

There  are  several  things.  Maybe  it  could 
be  something  for  that  Ubrary  at  his  Bonham 
home  or  a  memorial  at  Washington.  It 
might  even  be  more  appropriate  and  in  the 
true  Rayburn  spirit  if  it  were  a  scholarship 
fund  to  provide  training  for  the  many  fine 
young  men  and  women  in  his  home  district. 
At  least  that  would  be  a  living  tribute  to  a 
great  public  servant. 

We  would  like  for  this  editorial  to  start 
a  statewide  move  to  make  “Sam  Rayburn 
Day”  next  January  6  something  that  the 
whole  Nation  will  remember  for  a  long  time. 

PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to 
providh  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the 
peoples  of  interested  countries  and  areas 
in  meetink  their  needs  for  skilled  man¬ 
power,  witmSenate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  agree\to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER'Wo  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recast  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVi§.  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIlKcOMPACT 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  resolution  (HjL  Res. 
225)  entitled  “Joint  resolution  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact  and  to  enter  iiHp 
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oych  compact  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Spates,  and  for  related  purposes,”  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  thksenate  amendment. 

The  "Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  \ 

The  CleNj  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  X1  after  tlle  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

par\  x — COMPACT 

Whereas  the  signatory  parties  recognize  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  Delaware 
Basin  as  regional  assets  vested  with  local, 
State,  and  National  interests,  for  which  they 
have  a  joint  responsibility^  and 

Whereas  the  conservation,  utilization,  de¬ 
velopment,  management,  anck  control  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  of\the  Delaware 
River  Basin  under  a  comprehensive  multi¬ 
purpose  plan  will  bring  the  greatest  benefits 
and  produce  the  most  efficient  service  in  the 
public  welfare;  and 

Whereas  such  a  comprehensive  plan  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  basinwide  agency  will  pro¬ 
vide  effective  flood  damage  reduction;  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  ground  ai 
service  water  supply  for  municipal,  indusl 
trial,  and  agricultural  uses;  development  of 
recreational  facilities  in  relation  to  reser¬ 
voirs,  lakes,  and  streams;  propagation  of  fish 
and  game;  promotion  of  related  forestry, 
soil  conservation,  and  watershed  projects; 
protection  and  aid  to  fisheries  dependent 
upon  water  resources;  development  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  potentialities;  improved  navi¬ 
gation;  control  of  the  movement  of  salt 
water;  abatement  and  control  of  stream 
pollution;  and  regulation  of  stream  flows 
toward  the  attainment  of  these  goals;  and 

Whereas  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  waters  of  the 
basin  have  confirmed  the  interstate  regional 
character  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Basin,  and  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  in  a  prior  report  on 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  (House  Document 
179,  Seventy-third  Congress,  second  session) 
officially  recognized  the  need  for  an  inter¬ 
state  agency  and  the  economies  that  can 
result  from  unified  development  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  water  resources  of  the  basin;  and 

Whereas  the  water  resources  of  the  basin 
are  presently  subject  to  the  duplicating, 
overlapping,  and  uncoordinated  administra¬ 
tion  of  some  forty-three  State  agencies, 
fourteen  interstate  agencies,  and  nineteen 
Federal  agencies  which  exercise  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  powers  and  duties  resulting  in  a 
splintering  of  authority  and  responsibilities; 
and 

Whereas  the  joint  advisory  body  known 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  (INCODEL) ,  created  by  thy ''re¬ 
spective  commissions  or  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  Cooperation  of  the  States  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  .Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  on  the  basis  of  its  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations,  surveys,  and  studied  concluded 
that  regional  development  of  >the  Delaware 
River  Basin  is  feasible,  advisable,  and  ur¬ 
gently  needed;  and  has  reoommended  that 
an  interstate  compact  with  Federal  partici¬ 
pation  be  consummated  Jto  this  end;  and 

Whereas  the  Congresy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
have  recognized  the/national  interest  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  by  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Arniy,  to  make  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  and  report  on  the  water  and 
related  resources  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin,  enlisting  the  technical  aid  and  plan¬ 
ning  participation  of  many  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  agencies  dealing  with  the 
waterstaf  the  basin,  and  in  particular  the 
Fed  end  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Interior,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
and 


Whereas  some  twenty-two  million  people 
of  the  United  States  at  present  live  and 
work  in  the  region  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  and  its  environs,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  employment,  industry,  and  economic 
development  of  the  entire  region  and  the 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation  are  and  will  continue  to  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  use,  conservation,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  control  of  the  water  and  related 
resources  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas  demands  upon  the  waters  and 
related  resources  of  the  basin  are  expected 
to  mount  rapidly  because  of  the  anticipated 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  region 
projected  to  reach  thirty  million  by  1980 
and  forty  million  by  2010,  and  because  of  the 
anticipated  increase  in  industrial  growth 
projected  to  double  by  1980;  and 

Whereas  water  resources  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  technical,  complex,  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  has  often  required  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  from  the  conception  to  the 
completion  of  a  large  dam  and  reservoir; 
and 

Whereas  the  public  interest  requires  that 
facilities  must  be  ready  and  operative  when 
needed,  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  unex¬ 
pected  floods  or  prolonged  drought,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  a  temporary  body  con-y 
strutted  by  the  Governors  of  the  four  basij 
States  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  Ne 
YorkWid  Philadelphia,  has  prepared  a  d/aft 

of  an\interstate-Federal  compact  toy  the 

creation\f  a  basin  agency,  and  the  signatory 
parties  desire  to  effectuate  the  ^jnuposes 
thereof:  NoW  therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  hereby  consents  to,  and  joins 
the  States  of  Delaware,  27ew  Jersey,  and 
New  York  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in,  the  following  compact: 

Article  1.  Short  title/,  definitions,  'purpose 
and  limitcwipns 

Section  1.1  Shor.t  Title.  TOiis  Act  shall  be 
known  and  may  be  cited  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Cojnpact. 

1.2  Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
compact,  ana  of  any  supplemental  or  con¬ 
curring  legislation  enacted  pursuant  thereto, 
except  a^may  be  otherwise  requirea\by  the 
contexi 

(a)  /‘Basin”  shall  mean  the  area  of  di«ain- 
age  into  the  Delaware  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  including  Delaware  Bay; 

'(b)  “Commission”  shall  mean  the  Dela-\ 
fare  River  Basin  Commission  created  and 
constituted  by  this  compact; 

(c)  “Compact”  shall  mean  Part  I  of  this 
act. 

(d)  "Cost”  shall  mean  direct  and  indirect 
expenditures,  commitment,  and  net  induced 
adverse  effects,  whether  or  not  compensated 
for,  used  or  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
establishment,  acquisition,  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  project; 

(e)  “Facility”  shall  mean  any  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property,  within  or  without  the  basin, 
and  improvements  thereof  or  thereon,  and 
any  and  all  rights  of  way,  water,  water 
rights,  plants,  structures,  machinery  and 
equipment,  acquired,  constructed,  operated 
or  maintained  for  the  beneficial  use  of  water 
resources  or  related  land  uses  including, 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  any  and  all  things  and  appurtenances 
necessary,  useful  or  convenient  for  the  con¬ 
trol,  collection,  storage,  withdrawal,  diver¬ 
sion,  release,  treatment,  transmission,  sale 
or  exchange  of  water;  or  for  navigation 
thereon,  or  the  development  and  use  of 
hydroelectric  energy  and  power,  and  public 
recreational  facilities;  or  the  propagation  of 
fish  and  wildlife;  or  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin  or  any  exist¬ 
ing  or  future  water  supply  source,  or  to 
facilitate  any  other  uses  of  any  of  them; 


(f)  “Federal  government”  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  Americay 
and  any  appropriate  branch,  departmer 
bureau  or  division  thereof,  as  the  case  wtiy 
be; 

(g)  “Project”  shall  mean  any  work,  service 
or  activity  which  is  separately  planned,  fi¬ 
nanced,  or  identified  by  the  commission,  or 
any  separate  facility  undertake^  or  to  be 
undertaken  within  a  specified  atea,  for  the 
conservation,  utilization,  control,  develop¬ 
ment  or  management  of  wgxer  resources 
which  can  be  established  ayd.  utilized  inde¬ 
pendently  or  as  an  addition  to  an  existing 
facility,  and  can  be  considered  as  a  separate 
entity  for  purposes  of  evaluation; 

(h)  “Signatory  party”  shall  mean  a  state 
or  commonwealth  party  to  this  compact,  and 
the  federal  government; 

(i)  “Water  resources”  shall  include  water 
and  related  natural  resources  in,  on,  under, 
or  above  the  ground,  including  related  uses 
of  land,  which  are  subject  to  beneficial  use, 
ownership  or  control. 

1.3  Purpose  and  Findings.  The  legislative 
bodies  ef  the  respective  signatory  parties 
herebytflnd  and  declare: 

(&y  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
affected  wjth  a  local,  state,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  their  planning,  conserva- 
lon,  utilization,  development,  management 
'and  control,  under  appropriate  arrangements 
for  intergovernmental  cooperation,  are  public 
purposes  of  the  respective  signatory  parties. 

(b)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
subject  to  the  sovereign  right  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  signatory  parties,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  for  a 
joint  exercise  of  such  powers  of  sovereignty 
in  the  common  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  region. 

(c)  The  water  resources  of  the  basin  are 
functionally  inter-related,  and  the  uses  of 
these  resources  are  interdependent.  A  single 
administrative  agency  is  therefore  essential 
for  effective  and  economical  direction,  super¬ 
vision  and  coordination  of  efforts  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  federal,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  of  private  enterprise. 

(d)  The  water  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  if  properly  planned  and  uti¬ 
lized,  are  ample  to  meet  all  presently  pro¬ 
jected  demands,  including  existing  and 
added  diversions  in  future  years  and  ever 
increasing  economies  and  efficiencies  in  the 
use  and  reuse  of  water  resources  can  be 
brought  about  by  comprehensive  planning, 
programming  and  management. 

(e)  In  general,  the  purposes  of  this  com¬ 
pact  are  to  promote  interstate  comity;  to 
^remove  causes  of  present  and  future  contro- 

:rsy;  to  make  secure  and  protect  present 
developments  within  the  states;  to  encour¬ 
age  and  provide  for  the  planning,  conserva¬ 
tion, Njitilization,  development,  management 
and  control  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin;  to  provide  for  cooperative  planning 
and  action  by  the  signatory  parties  with 
respect  to  such  water  resources;  and  to  apply 
the  principle^  of  equal  and  uniform  treat¬ 
ment  to  all  water  users  who  are  similarly 
situated  and  t\  all  users  of  related  facili¬ 
ties,  without  regkfd  to  established  political 
boundaries. 

1.4  Powers  of  "Congress;  Withdrawal. 
Nothing  in  this  compSct  shall  be  construed 
to  relinquish  the  functions,  powers  or  duties 
of  the  Congress  of  the  vJnited  States  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  £toy  navigable  wa¬ 
ters  within  the  basin,  nor  shall  any  provi¬ 
sion  hereof  be  construed  in\derogation  of 
any  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states 
and  with  foreign  nations.  The  power  and 
right  of  the  Congress  to  withdraw\he  fed¬ 
eral  government  as  a  party  to  this  compact 
or  to  revise  or  modify  the  terms,  conditions 
and  provisions  under  which  it  may  remain  a 
party  by  amendment,  repeal  or  modification 
of  any  federal  statute  applicable  thereto 
recognized  by  the  signatory  parties. 


87th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  f  Report 
1st  Session  j  (  No.  1198 
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September  15,  1961. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Poage,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  2010] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

That  section  502(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  essential  expenses  incurred 
by  it  under  this  title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per 
worker;  and” . 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (3)  of  section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “(3)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic  work¬ 
ers  for  such  employment  at  wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  working 
conditions  comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign  workers” . 

Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such  Act  are  renumbered  sections 
“505”  through  “510”  respectively;  the  reference  to  “ section  507”  in  sec¬ 
tion  508,  renumbered  as  section  “509” ,  is  changed  to  section  “508”; 
and  the  following  new  section  “504”  is  inserted  after  section  503: 

“Sec.  504-  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  employer — 
“( 1 )  for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occu¬ 
pations,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship;  or 

“(2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  maintain  power-driven  self- 
propelled  harvesting,  planting ,  or  cultivating  machinery,  except 
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in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary  for  a 
temporary  period  to  avoid  undue  hardship .” 

Sec.  4-  Section  505  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  renumbered  as  section 
“506”,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(d)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  illness  or  disability 
benefits  for  them.” 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  507  of  such  Act,  renumbered  as 
section  “508” ,  is  amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the  words  “In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended”  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  the  paragraph. 

Sec.  6.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  renumbered  as  section 
“510”,  is  amended  by  striking  “December  81,  1961”  and  inserting 
“December  31,  1968”. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2010,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  House  bill  was  a  simple  extension  for  2  years  of  the  existing 
provision  of  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  which  provides 
for  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  The  Senate  amendment  struck 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  and  substituted 
language  consisting  of  six  sections  which  extended  the  act  for  2  years 
and  made  several  substantive  amendments  therein. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments 
with  two  major  changes:  (1)  elimination  of  the  subsection  providing 
minimum  wage  rates  other  than  those  already  provided  for  in  the  act 
and  in  the  agreement  with  Mexico;  and  (2)  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  relating  to  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  or  maintain 
power-driven  machinery  so  that  this  provision  will  apply  only  to 
power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cultivating 
machinery. 

Following  is  a  section -by -section  explanation  of  the  substitute  to 
the  Senate  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  conferees: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  EXPLANATION 

Section  1 . — The  first  section  of  the  amendment  makes  no  substantive 
change  in  the  law,  but  incorporates  in  the  basic  act  covering  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  provisions  now  carried  in  appropriation 
acts.  The  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  requires  reimbursements  under 
section  502(2)  of  the  basic  act  to  include  all  expenses  of  program 
operations,  except  contract  compliance  expenses.  Section  502(2) 
requires  employers  of  workers  recruited  under  the  act  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  only  for  essential  expenses  incurred  by  it  for  the 
transportation  and  subsistence  of  workers  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$15  per  worker.  The  first  section  of  the  amendment  amends  section 
502(2)  to  require  reimbursement  of  all  essential  expenses,  except 
salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  engaged  in  compliance  activities, 
in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker. 

Section  2. — Section  503  of  the  basic  act  prohibits  workers  recruited 
under  the  act  from  being  made  available  in  any  area  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  finds  that — 

(1)  sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and 
qualified  are  not  available  at  the  time  and  place  needed  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  be  employed, 

(2)  the  employment  of  such  workers  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricultural 
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workers  similarly  employed,  and  (3)  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employment 
at  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers. 

Section  2  amends  clause  (3)  just  quoted  to  include  “working 
conditions”  along  with  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work.  The  term 
“working  conditions”  is  intended  by  the  committee  to  refer  to  the 
physicial  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  performed,  such  as  those 
concerned  with  sanitation  and  safety,  and  not  to  include  terms  of 
employment  such  as  housing,  transportation,  subsistence,  insurance, 
and  work  guarantees.  Mexican  nationals  enter  this  country  under  an 
international  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  standard 
work  contract.  They  are  not  free  agents  in  this  country.  Because 
of  this,  a  responsibility  to  remain  with  the  employer  with  whom  the 
contract  is  imposed  upon  them.  They  do  not  bring  their  families 
with  them.  They  enter  this  country  to  do  a  particular  job  after  which 
they  return  home.  Domestic  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  please.  They  may  seek  other  employment  in  or 
out  of  agriculture  if  they  wish.  It  is  not  intended,  therefore,  to  require 
guarantees  from  farmers  as  to  housing,  payment  of  transportation, 
and  periods  of  work  for  workers  who  may  not  fulfill  their  end  of  the 
bargain. 

Section  3. — Section  3  adds  a  new  section  504  to  the  basic  act.  The 
new  section  proliibits  the  employment  of  any  workers  recruited  under 
the  act  for  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  employment  or  to 
operate  or  maintain  power-driven  self-propelled  harvesting,  planting, 
or  cultivating  machinery.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make  excep¬ 
tions  from  these  prohibitions  in  specific  cases  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  section  applied  to  all  power-driven 
machinery.  The  conference  substitute  limits  its  application  to  power- 
driven  self-propelled  harvesting,  planting,  and  cultivating  machinery. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  supplement  the  domestic  labor 
force  in  peak  periods,  such  as  at  harvest  time,  when  crops  may  be 
lost  through  a  lack  of  sufficient  workers.  It  is  not  intended  to  provide 
Mexican  workers  for  year-round  jobs  which  might  well  be  filled  by 
domestic  workers.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  provide  Mexican  workers 
for  the  higher  skilled  jobs  for  which  domestic  workers  can  be  found. 

The  prohibition  of  this  section  with  respect  to  machinery,  of  course, 
extends  only  to  employment  to  operate  or  maintain  such  machinery. 
It  would  not  prohibit  the  incidental  handling  of  such  machinery  or 
employment  merely  involving  power-operated  machinery,  such  as  the 
placing  of  produce  on  trucks,  or  the  placing  of  hand-cut  produce  on 
vegetable  harvesters,  nor  would  it  prohibit  a  worker  employed  for 
other  appropriate  purposes  from  incidental,  emergency  maintenance 
work  such  as  the  repair  of  a  flat  tire. 

Section  4- — Under  the  basic  act  and  the  agreement  with  Mexico 
entered  into  thereunder,  illness  and  disability  insurance  is  provided 
for  Mexican  workers.  This  section  will  provide  that  such  workers 
shall  not,  in  addition,  be  subject  to  any  Federal  or  State  tax  levy  to 
provide  illness  or  disability  benefits  for  them.  The  committee  under¬ 
stands  that  California  has  recently  enacted  a  law  which  would  provide 
such  benefits  and  that  the  State  has  requested  that  Mexican  workers 
be  exempted  from  this  tax. 
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Section  5. — Section  5  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  Mexican  workers 
for  certain  processing  activities.  It  excludes  from  the  definition  of 
the  agricultural  employment  for  which  workers  may  be  recruited 
under  the  act — 

horticultural  employment,  cotton  ginning,  compressing,  and 
storing,  crushing  of  oilseeds,  and  the  packing,  canning,  freez¬ 
ing,  drying,  or  other  processing  of  perishable  or  seasonal 
agricultural  products. 

This  would  leave  covered  by  the  act  services  or  activities  within  the 
provisions  of  section  3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  or 
section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (which  by  sec.  7852(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was  made  applicable  in  lieu  of  sec. 
1426(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (of  1939)).  Section  3121(g) 
includes  the  raising  of  horticultural  commodities,  cotton  ginning,  and 
a  limited  amount  of  packaging,  processing,  freezing,  and  storing  for 
farm  operators. 

Section  6  extends  the  program  2  years  until  December  31,  1963. 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conf4rencfe  report  on  Peace  Corps  bill.  Ready 
for  President.  Senate  debated  confei^dnce  report  on  Mexican  farm  labor  bill.  Sen¬ 
ate  received  supplemental  appropriation  estimate  for  this  Department.  Senate 
received  President's  message  on  national  forest  development  program.  Sen.  Miller 
and  Rep.  Findley  criticized  feed/grain  program. 


SENATE 

1.  PEACE  CORPS.  Both:  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  dri  H.  R.  7500,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Corps  (by  a  vote  of  253  to  78  in  the 
House).  This  Dill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  (pp.  19297-8,  19380-2). 

As  agreed  to7 the  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Authorizes  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $40  million  for  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1962.  Authorizes  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to /enter  into  contracts  and  agreements  with  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  voluntary  agencies,  farm  organizations,  and  others  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  program.  Authorizes  the  President  to  transfer.  Peace 
Corps  funds  to  other  Federal  agencies  (not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  thefunds 
rllable  to  the  Corps)  for  carrying  out  activities  under  the  program.  Autho¬ 
rs  the  utilization  of  services  and  facilities  of,  or  the  procurement  of  com¬ 
modities  from,  any  Federal  agency,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  as  the  Presided 
directs.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Peace  Corps  National  Advisory 
Council  of  25  persons  from  educational  institutions,  voluntary  agencies,  farm 
organizations,  labor  organizations,  and  other  groups.  Authorizes  heads  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  detail  employees  to  international  organizations  or  foreign 


governments  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  program. 


2.  FARM  LABOR.  Began  debate  on  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2010,  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill  (pp.  19400-02,  19405,  19406-13,  19415,  19429).  By  a  vote  of  34 
to  40,  rejected  a  motion  by  Sen.  McCarthy  to  table  the  conference  report  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress  (pp.  19406-13) .  Further  debate  on  the  conference 
report  was  put  off  until  today,  Fri. 


Apartment  set- 
19342)  .  The 


3.  FORESTRY'S,  Received  from  the  President  a  report  prepared  by  this 
ting  forth  "A  Development  Program  for  the  National  Forests"  (p. 

President  'V  letter  submitting  the  report  states  as  follows: 

"This  report  is  the  response  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  re- 
quest  I  male  in  my  messages  to  the  Congress  on  natural  resources  and  on  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  that  forest  development  on  public  lands  be  accelerated.  The 
developmental  program  recommended  in  the  report  modifies  and  supplements  the 
1959  National  Forest  Program  submitted  by  the  preceding  Administration.  The 
principal  components  of  the  new  program  are  (1)  substantially  broadened  and 
intensified  recreation  resource  management,  (2)  acceleration  of  timber  har¬ 
vesting  and  management,  (3)  adjustment  of  the  rrfad  and  trail  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  needed  multiple-purpose  roads  within  national  forests  boundaries, 
especially  those  having\recreational  values. 

"As  our  nation's  population  increases  and'  our  industrialization  grows,  the 
obligation  to  preserve  andVto  protect  our  nation's  forest  becomes  greater. 

The  forward-looking  program  outlined  in /f his  report  holds  great  hope.  Con¬ 
gressional  interest  in  our  national  forests  has  always  been  high- -an  interest 
this  Administration  shares.  iVn  confident  that  this  program  will  be  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  Congressional  committees  and  that  signifi¬ 
cant  progress  can  be  made  in  this  'important  field." 

The  names  of  Sens.  Long,  Mo.,  CaSe,>S.  Dak.,  Burdick,  Johnston,  Williams,  N. 
J. ,  Eastland,  Wiley,  Douglas,  Smith,  Mask.,  Stennis,  Mundt,  Talmadge,  and  Hart 
were  added  as  consponsors  of  S.  2563,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  permit  certain  property  to  be  used  for  S\ate  forestry  work.  p.  19345 


4.  MINERALS.  Passed  without  amelndment  H.  R.  84,  tb.  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  through  Federal  payments  to  domestic  miners  of  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

This  action  cleared  the  bill  for  the  President.  \pp.  19403-6)  At  the  request 
of  Sen.  Lausche,  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that  he  would  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
reconsideration  of  this  bill  today,  Fri.  (pp.  19421-4)  A  similar  bill,  S.  1747, 
which  had  been  reported  (S.  Rept.  1106)  with  amendments  earlier  by  the  Finance 
Committee  was  indefinitely  postponed.  (p.  19344) 


5.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  4750,  to  increase  the  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  (p.  19403) .  \House  conferees 
have  already  been  appointed. 


6.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  970,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  mid- 


State  reclamation  project,  Nebr.  pp.  19414-5 


7.  ECONOMICS.  Agreed  to  as  reported  S.  Con.  Res.  41,  endorsing  the  WorldNEconomic 
Progress  Exposition,  p.  19415 


D  GRAINS.  Sen.  Miller  stated  that  "estimates  regarding  the  savings  to  taxpay¬ 
ers  under  the  emergency  feed  grains  program  are  certainly  no  more  than  estimates, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  probability,  this  whole  program  may  end  up  being  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure,"  and  inserted  an  article,  "Billion  Bollar  Bust,"  criticizing  the 
program.  p.  19361 
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quicker  and  at  less  cost  than  the  FPC  men 
.can  take  off  the  data  from  your  books. 
Through  such  cooperation,  we  can  reduce  the 
tinae  which  our  representatives  spend  in  your 
offices  as  well  as  the  time  between  the  filing 
of  a\ease  and  its  final  disposition. 

We  are  also  considering  a  revision  of  our 
procedural  rules  to  require  a  little  more 
certainty 'from  you  at  the  time  of  filing  as 
to  where  ydu  stand  and  upon  what  you  rely. 
In  reading  mvr  regulation  for  pipeline  filings 
for  a  price  increase,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
come  close  to  requiring  that  you  file  your 
case-in-chlef  wn*n  you  make  your  filing. 
We  may  find  it  necessary  to  say  that  this  is 
precisely  what  you  are  required  to  file,  and 
that  a  filing  which  is  riot  accompanied  by  all 
of  the  facts  upon  which  you  will  rely  will 
be  rejected  as  an  insufficient  filing. 

By  requiring  that  your  oases  be  fully  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  of  filingK  that  our  staff 
streamline  its  field  investigations,  and  that 
intervenors  with  a  common  interest  pool 
their  efforts,  by  handing  down  \lear  prece¬ 
dents  so  that  settled  issues  need  iiot  be  re- 
litigated,  by  obtaining  additional  \jommis- 
sion  personnel  to  handle  our  case  load,  and 
by  setting  cases  for  prompt  hearing,  w&liope 
to  have  a  fighting  chance  of  deciding  cases 
within  the  5-month  suspension  period.  That 
is  our  immediate  goal  as  to  pipeline  cases 
and  ultimate  goal  as  to  producer  cases  once' 
the  initial  area  rate  cases  provide  the  ground 
rules.  We  shall  make  every  effort  to  clean 
up  our  backlog  of  cases  and  to  try  new  cases 
expeditiously.  It  will  take  time  to  get  cur¬ 
rent,  but  we  shall  not  stop  trying  until  we 
have  done  so. 

Let  me  interject  at  this  point  that  when 
I  speak  of  setting  target  periods  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  cases,  I  am  referring  to  cases  in 
which  the  applicants  seek  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  determination  and  cooperate  fully  for 
that  purpose.  The  provision  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  which  limits  any  suspension  of  rate 
increases  to  5  months  itself  may  create  an 
incentive  to  delay.  Obviously  it  will  never 
be  possible  for  the  Commission  to  close  a 
case  within  the  target  period  if  it  must  drag 
reluctant  parties  through  each  step  of  the 
proceedings. 

As  you  know,  there  is  one  source  of  ex¬ 
tensive  delay  which  is  in  great  measure  out¬ 
side  of  the  control  of  the  Commission.  I  re¬ 
fer,  of  course,  to  the  delays  occasioned  by 
judicial  review.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
Commission  can  minimize  this  delay  is  by 
taking  its  positions  as  soundly  as  possible 
and  to  explain  them  in  well-reasoned  opin¬ 
ions.  But  others  may  help,  too. 

It  is  true,  I  know,  that  a  good  deal  of  the/ 
natural  gas  litigation  has  been  initiated  by 
third  party  interests  who  were  not  confident 
as  to  the  Commission’s  ability  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  I  hope  their  confidence  will 
grow  and  that  the  Commission’s  dedication 
to  the  protection  of  the  paramount  public 
interest  will  become  so  clear  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  thud  parties  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  future  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  felt  required  to  do  so/in  the  past.  I 
hope  also  that  the  parties /will  feel  inclined 
to  abide  by  our  decision//  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  casepi  Being  realistic,  I 
will  say  that  I  do  not  expect  a  decline  in 
natural  gas  litigatioir  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  decimate  the  bap/ 

This  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  solicit  the  fullest  possible  cooperation 
from  the  industry  in  the  Commission’s  ad- 
ministratioryof  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  I  have 
already  hacr  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large 
number  or  the  executives  of  the  industry  as 
they  individually  paid  me  the  honor  of  a 
visit  ty  my  office  to  meet  me  and  to  wish  me 
well  ./To  many  of  them  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying,  as  I  have  said  also  to  men 
representing  the  consumers’  interests,  that  I 
jvould  welcome  any  suggestions  which,  from 
/their  experience  with  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  they  might  wish  to  offer  as  a  basis 


for  improving  and  expediting  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  work  in  the  natural  gas  field.  I  now 
extend  the  same  Invitation  to  all  of  you.  I 
can  ass  rue  you  that  every  suggestion  will 
be  fairly  considered  on  its  merits. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  physical  base  of 
the  industry,  limited  as  it  has  been,  has 
created  in  me  an  enormous  respect  for  the 
technology  of  the  industry  and  for  the  gifted 
people  of  many  occupations  and  professions 
who  make  the  industry  run.  The  thousands 
of  wells,  many  of  great  depth,  which  have 
been  drilled  in  every  kind  of  terrain  and  in 
the  ocean  itself;  the  giant  pipes  which  have 
been  laid  on  high  ground,  in  swamps,  across 
river  beds  and  in  deep  water;  the  gathering 
and  compressing  stations  and  stripping 
plants,  some  of  them  many  miles  out  of 
sight  of  land;  the  complex  of  pipelines  which 
now  lay  across  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country;  these  are  all  a  tribute  to  the 
enormous  technological  development  which 
has  been  required  in  order  to  bring  gas  to 
the  homes  in  virtually  every  metropolitan 
center  of  our  country.  Because  most  of 
these  facilities  are  either  buried  or  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  great  distances  from  the  places 
where  the  gas  is  used,  most  gas  consumers 
are  probably  entirely  unaware  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  genius  and  the  managerial  skill,  let/ 
alone  the  huge  investment,  which  lies  be/ 
hind  the  gas  supply  upon  which  their  coa- 
Sfort  and  welfare  depend.  Little  does/the 
nbusewife  in  Chicago  or  New  York  visualize 
th\  activities  and  the  investments  which  un¬ 
derlie  the  gas  supply  which  comes  to  her 
from  \alf  a  continent  away.  / 

As  you  can  undoubtedly  see,  /am  still  far 
from  a  complete  understanding/ of  the  natu¬ 
ral  gas  industry.  To  me  it  i/both  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  perplexing,  full  of  puzzles  and  para¬ 
doxes.  The  greatest  of  7 these  paradoxes 
seems  to  me  to  be  Vsxax  in  this,  the  fifth 
largest  industry\in  thg  Nation,  accounting 
for  about  one-third /of  all  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  the  Njj/ion  and  serving  over  34 
million  consumer/  mere  is  no  unified  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  /applying  the  requirements 
of  the  consum/rs.  The.  distributing  com¬ 
pany,  when  hr  needs  greater  supplies,  must 
depend  upon/ the  reserves  of  producers  with 
which  it  d/oe s  not  even  haveSdirect  contrac¬ 
tual  relations  and  who  are  joined  with  it  only 
througl/the  pipeline  company  intermediary. 

My  background  in  the  electric  utility  field, 
where  integrated  operations  are  \he  rule, 
makes  me  wonder  how  a  system  Vith  no 
imified  responsibility  could  operate  effi¬ 
ciently.  It  seems  apparent  that  there  tnust 
oe  more  to  this  system  of  supply  than  meets 
the  eye.  Thus  far,  I  have  heard  of  no  fail¬ 
ure  of  supply  to  any  existing  consumers,  and. 
the  households  across  the  Nation  are  ap¬ 
parently  comfortably  confident  that  the  gas 
they  need  will  be  there  when  they  call  for 
it.  Upon  this  consumer  confidence  that  the 
gas  will  always  be  there  when  the  house¬ 
hold  furnace,  the  kitchen  range  and  the 
water  heater  are  turned  on,  even — or  espe¬ 
cially — in  the  coldest  weather  of  northern 
winters,  the  whole  success  of  the  industry 
depends.  If  this  confidence  should  once  be 
impaired,  the  damage  to  the  industry  would 
be  irreparable.  All  elements  of  the  industry 
must  work  together  to  instill  and  maintain  a 
justified  sense  of  complete  assurance  in  the 
adequacy  and  continuity  of  natural  gas  sup- ' 
ply,  and  at  a  price  which  will  preserve  its 
status  as  a  fuel  which  is  not  only  convenient 
and  dependable,  but  inexpensive  as  well. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  gas  industry.  It  has  been  the  forum 
through  which  natural  gas  supplies  have 
been  channeled  from  points  of  production  to 
points  of  use.  It  has  provided  the  con¬ 
suming  public  with  assurance  that  adequate 
gas  supplies  were  available  for  the  new  lines 
which  were  certificated  and  it  has  provided 
investors  with  assurance  that  the  new  in¬ 
vestments  were  desirable,  feasible,  and  eco¬ 


nomically  sound.  It  has  provided  vital  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Industry’s  growth  from  an  infsOit 
to  a  giant.  The  Commission’s  activitie/un- 
der  the  Natural  Gas  Act  have  not  only/bene¬ 
fited  the  industry,  but  despite  the  delay  in 
producer  rate  regulation  have  als/  afforded 
a  large  measure  of  protection  t<7  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  Commission  has  an/equally  im¬ 
portant  role  to  play  in  the  ind/strys  future. 
I  believe  that  the  contribution  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  years  to  cony/ will  be  as  nota¬ 
ble  and  constructive  as  the  contribution  it 
has  made  in  the  past.  / 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  when  a  position 
on  the  Federal  Powe/ Commission  was  first 
broached  to  me,  I  bud  my  doubts  that  this 
was  the  field  of  /ctivlty  or  the  agency  to 
which  I  should  /want  to  dedicate  the  next 
few  years  of  m/life.  I  wondered  whether  in 
this  area  of  .activity,  so  traditional  in  its 
objectives  and  so  hedged  with  procedural  re¬ 
straints,  there  was  an  opportunity  to  exer¬ 
cise  sue/ qualities  of  imagination  and  in¬ 
itiative/as  I  might  possess.  The  last  few 
months  have  removed  my  doubts  The  work 
of  the  Commission  is  as  full  of  important, 
liver  and  pressing  problems  as  one  could 
hope  to  find  anywhere.  These  are  problems 
/which  cry  for  energetic  and  imaginative 
treatment.  My  question  is  now  the  reverse, 
whether  it  is  possible  for  me  to  measure  up 
to  the  challenge  and  to  play  my  part  in  the 
Commission’s  work  of  bringing  greater  order 
and  progress  to  this  vital  industry,  and 
greater  stability  and  protection  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
I  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  developed  rules  which  are  fair  to 
all  of  the  elements  of  the  industry  as  well 
as  to  the  consumers  and  which  constitute 
a  foundation  upon  which  the  men  of  enter¬ 
prise  who  characterize  the  industry  can 
continue  to  build. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1961] 
Popularity  and  Pricing 

‘‘The  unfortunate  men  who  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  regulating  prices  are  not  likely  to 
be  popular,”  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
told  a  convention  of  gas  producers  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  He  then  proceeded  to  endorse  a  policy 
of  regulation  that  quite  upset  some  of  the 
consumers’  spokesmen  who  considered  him 
their  firm  ally. 

The  Commission  has  been  regulating  the 
gas  producers  as  they  do  any  utility.  It 
calculates  an  allowed  price  on  a  company’s 
cost  of  operation  plus  an  assured  profit. 
The  complexities  are  endless  for,  unlike  most 
utilities,  the  gas  production  industry  is 
highly  competitive  and,  in  its  exploratory 
.phases,  speculative. 

\  Mr.  Swidler  thinks  .the  Commission  can  do 
better.  He  is  in  favor  of  a  general  price  for 
all\the  producers  in  a  production  area. 
Instead  of  calculating  a  fair  price  for  each 
of  more  than  3,000  gas  producers,  the  Com- 
mission\would  set  prices  for  24  areas.  A 
company Nvould  then  be  free  to  extract  any 
profit  it  could,  so  long  as  it  stayed  within 
that  price.  \ 

The  consumers’  groups  seem  to  fear  that 
area  prices  would  be  set  high  to  take  care 
of  the  least  efficient  producers  and  that  re¬ 
peated  exceptions’^' will  turn  those  prices 
into  a  floor  for  tnh  industry  rather  than 
the  ceiling  Mr.  Swidler  envisions. 

But  the  area  price  pohey  holds  out,  above 
all,  a  great  hope  that  at  last  the  Commission 
has  found  a  device  for  reducing  its  scanda¬ 
lous  backlog  of  pending  gas  cases,  which 
now  amounts  to  4,000  rate  applications  and 
2,800  requests  to  sell.  The  present  delays 
can  be  expensive  to  the  consumer,  as  well 
as  harmful  to  the  industry.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  intrinsic  to  the  area  pricing,  system 
that  suggests  it  would  fatten  the  seller  and 
skin  the  buyer.  The  present  procedure  is 
not  safer,  it  is  merely  slower.  The  con¬ 
sumer's  chief  protections,  in  either  case, 
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are  the  vigilance  and  the  vigor  of  the  Com¬ 
mission's  members.  Mr.  Swidler  has  given 
no  one  grounds  for  mistrust  in  that  respect. 


\ 


HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT,  GREAT  CON¬ 
SERVATIONIST,  FOR  PRESERVA¬ 
TION  OF  PADRE  ISLAND  AND 
OTHER  SEASHORE  AREAS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
pointing  up  the  urgent  need  for  imme¬ 
diate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  enact  conservation  legislation,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  ah  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times,  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  1961,  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright,  former  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
known  as  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
conservationists,  has  emphasised  the 
need  for  preservation  of  Padre  Island  as 
a  national  recreation  seashore  areai 
Mr.  Albright  cites  the  dangers  of\de- 
lay  in  matters  of  conservation,  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  the  need  for  saving  recreatioi 
areas  for  the  public  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  while  the  available  lands  are 
constantly  decreasing  in  size  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  price. 

The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Albright’s  sum¬ 
mation  is  unquestionable,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  with  which  he  speaks,  gives  us 
one  of  the  best  available  voices  in  the 
country  for  conservation.  He  has  de¬ 
voted  much  of  his  life  to  a  battle  for 
action  to  preserve  for  the  public  some  of 
the  natural  wonders  of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let¬ 
ter,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Monday,  September  11,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  Preserve  Seashore — Warning  Sounded 
That  Steps  Must  Be  Taken  To  Save  Areas 
To  the  Editor  op  the  New  YorA:  Times: 

I  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  your 
splendid  coverage  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Cape  Cod  national  seashore  legislation  and 
your  editorial  on  it  of  August  8.  This  was 
a  continuation  of  coverage  and  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  in  support  of  this  important  conserva¬ 
tion  legislation,  which,  I  am  convinced,  did 
much  to  enlighten  the  public  on  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  need  for  it. 

I  am  particularly  glad  the  Times  pointe( 
out  that  while  the  Nation  should  congrati 
late  itself  on  the  timely  preservation  of  Cafce 
Cod  as  an  outstanding  park  resource,  this  is 
not  a  time  to  rest  on  our  laurels  in  seashore 
conservation. 

You  have  rightly  noted  that  onl/  a  small 
fraction  of  our  sea  and  lake  shores  are  still 
available  for  public  use.  We  shall  never  have 
any  more,  and  we  shall  certainly  have  far 
less  if  developments  continue  to  gobble  up 
natural  shorelines  which  a/ generation  ago 
we  all  took  for  granted  as  being  pleasantly 
available  to  us  whenever/we  wanted  to  enjoy 
them. 

President  Kennedy/  called  the  Cape  Cod 
national  seashore  legislation  the  No.  1  pri¬ 
ority  among  conservation  measures  to  save 
a  measure  of  ouir  vanishing  shores.  He  was 
right.  There  is  no  seashore  more  famous 
than  Cape  Coa,  or  closer  to  large  population 
centers  and  /formerly  more  in  danger  of  loss 
to  commercialism. 

/  OTHER  SECTIONS 

But.there  are  other  seashores  equally  as 
fine,  (equally  in  danger  and  important  to 
evepy  American  no  matter  where  he  lives.  I 
am  thinking  in  particular  of  magnificent 


Point  Reyes,  an  unspoiled  peninsula  only  35 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  Developments  are 
beginning  to  ravage  it  under  the  very  eyes 
of  Congress,  as  legislators  consider  whether 
or  not  this  Nation  can  afford  the  price  of  be¬ 
queathing  future  Americans  a  priceless 
heritage. 

A  similar  area,  Oregon  Dunes,  lies  farther 
north,  while  on  the  coast  of  Texas  our  longest 
island  beach — magnificent  Padre  Island — is 
slowly  being  nibbled  away  despite  congres¬ 
sional  interest  and  National  and  State  plans 
for  its  preservation. 

I  know  only  too  well  the  dangers  of  pro¬ 
crastination  and  the  results  of  delay  before 
World  War  I,  when  I  was  assisting  Stephen 
T.  Mather,  the  first  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  I  clearly  remember  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  preserve  the  Indiana  Dunes 
for  posterity.  Nearly  half  a  century  has 
passed  since  then,  and  conservationists  are 
still  struggling  to  save  the  small  remnant  of 
this  once  great  national  park  resource  that 
remains  in  its  natural  condition. 

Now  the  National  Park  Service  has  pointed 
out  other  outstanding  areas  on  the  Great 
Lakes — Pictured  Rocks,  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes, 
and  others.  Each  year  finds  them  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  save,  yet  more  desperately  needed  for 
^future  generations. 

Our  pioneer  American  instincts  turn  our 
thoughts  to  building;  we  have  always  taken 
land  for  granted.  But  now  we  must  give/ 
thought  to  preserving  some  of  the  lanj 
which\an  only  decrease. 

URGENT  NEEDS 

I  hope  ftie  New  York  Times  will  continue 
its  fine  worlkof  bringing  the  urgent  /feeds  of 
conservation\iaily  to  the  America®,  public. 
It  is  too  easy  to>he  beguiled  by  dazzling  proj¬ 
ects  and  dollar  Values  until  our  birthright 
of  the  natural  world  slips  away  from  us  for¬ 
ever.  These  national  seashore  projects  will 
be  expensive,  but  they  will/be  even  more  ex¬ 
pensive  tomorrow  and.  soon  they  will  be 
priceless.  I  trust  their  ^alue  will  rest  on  the 
benefit  they  bring  us  g/id  qurs,  and  not  upon 
their  rarity. 

I  hope  that  our/  grandchildren  will  not 
seek  in  vain  wlym  they  sees,  refreshment 
from  civilization’s  complexities  along  the 
seashores  of  America. 

Horace  M.  A6bright. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Sept.  15,  1961,  p.  18577, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  business  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
•bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senate  has 
now  reached  the  point  of  the  question 
whether  to  adopt  or  reject  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Would  it  be  in  or¬ 
der,  at  an  appropriate  time,  to  make  a 
motion  to  table  the  conference  report, 
before  any  vote  is  taken  to  accept  or  to 
reject  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  table  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  At  any  time,  if  a 
Senator  can  obtain  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  any 
time  prior  to  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  H.R.  2010,  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill,  contains  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senate  amendment,  exact¬ 
ly  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  except  two. 
The  two  exceptions  are  the  Senate  re¬ 
striction  on  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  for  the  operation  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  power-driven  machinery,  which 
has  been  changed  slightly,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  requirement  that  the  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  be  paid  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  lower  of  the  State  or  National  farm 
wage  average.  With  respect  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  restriction  on  the  employment  of 
Mexican  workers  for  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  power-driven  machin¬ 
ery,  the  House  conferees  suggested  a 
clarifying  amendment  which  we  believe 
will  help  to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  in  this  matter.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  limits  such  restriction 
to  power-driven  self-propelled  harvest¬ 
ing,  planting,  or  cultivating  machinery. 
With  respect  to  the  minimum-wage  pro¬ 
vision,  the  House  conferees  were  ada¬ 
mant  and  the  conference  substitute  con¬ 
tains  no  minimum  wage  provision. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  extension  of 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  2 
years.  There  was  no  dispute  about  this 
provision.  It  was  the  same  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  and  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  conference  substitute. 

That  was  the  only  provision  contained 
in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  added  a  number  of  provisions, 
most  of  which  were  designed  to  increase 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  act  to 
domestic  workers.  Most  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  are  contained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 
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The  first  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  was  a  technical  one  only. 
Under  a  permanent  provision  carried  in 
appropriation  acts,  the  employer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the 
program,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of 
personnel  engaged  in  compliance  activi¬ 
ties.  The  first  section  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  the  basic  law  to  include  this 
provision.  The  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  this  provision  and  it  was 
included  in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited 
Mexican  workers  from  being  made  avail¬ 
able  under  the  act  in  any  area  unless 
reasonable  efforts  had  been  made  to  at¬ 
tract  domestic  workers  at  comparable 
working  conditions,  as  well  as  compa¬ 
rable  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work. 
The  House  receded  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  this  provision,  and  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  contained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited 
workers  recruited  under  the  act  from  be¬ 
ing  made  available  for  employment  in 
other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  oc¬ 
cupations,  except  in  certain  cases  to 
avoid  undue  hardship.  The  House  re¬ 
ceded  from  its  disagreement  to  this  pro¬ 
vision  and  it  is  contained  in  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited 
workers  from  being  made  available  un¬ 
der  the  act  for  employment  to  operate 
or  maintain  power-driven  machinery  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  cases  to  avoid  undue 
hardship.  The  House  conferees  raised 
some  question  as  to  whether  this  could 
be  construed  to  prohibit  workers  re¬ 
cruited  under  the  act  from  being  asked 
to  switch  on  an  irrigation  psmp  or  from 
moving  irrigation  pipe.  The  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  was,  of  course,  not  intended  to 
prohibit  use  of  Mexican  workers  for 
these  purposes.  The  intention  of  the 
Senate  provision  was  to  prevent  these 
workers  from  being  used  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  or  maintenance  of  tractors  or  other 
power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  or  cultivating  machinery,  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  which  re¬ 
quires  some  skill  or  training.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute,  therefore,  prohibits 
employment  to  operate  or  maintain 
“power-driven,  self-propelled  harvest¬ 
ing,  planting,  or  cultivating”  machinery. 

That  provision  was  inserted  over  the 
objection  of  some  people  in  the  North¬ 
western  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Senate  amendment  exempted 
workers  recruited  under  the  act  from  any 
Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  ill¬ 
ness  or  disability  benefits  for  them. 
This  was  to  prevent  double  insurance  for 
these  purposes.  The  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  this  provision 
and  this  provision  is  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the 
definition  of  agricultural  employment  as 
used  in  the  act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  Mexican  workers  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  processing  activities.  The  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  this 
provision  and  this  provision  is  contained 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  only  provision  which  the  House 
refused  to  accept,  either  in  substance 
or  in  the  identical  language  of  the  Senate 


amendment,  was  the  Senate  provision 
prohibiting  Mexican  workers  from  being 
furnished  under  the  act  for  employment 
at  wages  lower  than  90  percent  of  the 
National  or  State  average  from  wage. 
The  House  conferees  were  adamant  with 
respect  to  this  provision  and  no  suitable 
substitute  could  be  worked  out  which  the 
House  conferees  would  agree  to.  The 
conference  substitute,  therefore,  con¬ 
tains  no  provision  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  short  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  provisions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla¬ 
nation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Short  Explanation  of  Conference  Substi¬ 
tute  for  the  Senate  Amendment  to  H.R. 

2010 

The  conference  substitute — 

(1)  incorporates  in  the  basic  act  an  ex¬ 
isting  appropriation  act  requirement  that 
employers  reimburse  the  United  States,  up 
to  a  $15  maximum,  for  all  expenses  of  the 
program,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  compliance  activities; 

(2)  prohibits  Mexican  workers  from  being 
made  available  unless  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at 
“working  conditions’’  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  Mexican  workers; 

(3)  prohibits  the  employment  of  Mexicans 
in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupa¬ 
tions  or  to  operate  or  maintain  power-driven, 
self-propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cul¬ 
tivating  machinery,  except  in  specific  cases 
to  avoid  undue  hardship; 

(4)  exempts  Mexicans  from  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  to  provide  illness  or  disability 
benefits  for  them; 

(5)  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  Mexican 
workers  for  some  processing  activities;  and 

(6)  extends  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  2  years. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have  completed  an 
explanation  of  the  changes  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  bills,  to  which  the 
conferees  agreed  unanimously. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  My  reason  is  not 
that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
bracero  program.  I  am.  I  think  we 
should  have  it.  But  I  think  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  if  agreed  to,  would  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  program  inef¬ 
fective,  at  least  so  far  as  the  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  are  concerned.  Too  many  inhibi¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  are  contained  in 
the  conference  report.  Therefore  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  The  farmers  in  my 
State  would  prefer  to  go  back  to  operat¬ 
ing  under  Public  Law  414,  section  212 
and  section  214,  which  provide  for  the 
employment  of  migrant  workers  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Therefore,  I  will  vote  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  Since  it  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  kill  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  in  my  State.  Opinion  is  divided. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers  would 
like  to  continue  the  program  even  under 
the  conference  report,  but  the  cotton 
farmers  would  prefer  that  it  be  not  con¬ 
tinued;  and  they  make  up  the  largest 
part  of  the  farm  economy  of  my  State. 


Therefore  I  will  not  support  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  What  he  has  said  indicates 
that  the  conference  report  is  unaccept¬ 
able  to  those  who  have  been  for  the  bill, 
or  at  least  a  number  of  them.  I  dare 
say  it  is  unacceptable  to  those  who  have 
been  against  a  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  has  indicated  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  unsatisfactory  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  have 
supported  a  program  of  this  kind  for 
years,  because  I  have  believed  that 
there  was  a  need  for  stoop  labor  of 
the  kind  provided  for  in  this  legislation. 
But  apparently  now  the  Mexicans  are 
used  for  other  jobs  that  Americans  can 
and  want  to  do.  It  is  apparent  that 
these  Mexicans  are  being  used  to  drive 
all  power  machinery. 

I  read  a  telegram  which  I  received 
from  a  person  in  Texas,  today: 

This  conference  report  on  Mexican  labor 
is  causing  me  grave  concern.  We  have  to  use 
these  bracer  os  to  drive  your  equipment.  Do¬ 
mestics  are  not  in  here  in  any  quantity 
and  you  know  we  cannot  pay  wages  equi¬ 
valent  to  industry  to  induce  them  to  come 
in.  I  would  appreciate  your  support  in  kill¬ 
ing  this  bill  when  it  comes  up  today. 

That  is  an  admission  that  Mexican 
labor  is  being  used  to  take  jobs  that 
Americans  can  do.  We  in  our  part  of 
the  country  must  pay  high  wage  scales 
for  farm  labor.  I  do  not  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why  agricultural  labor  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
paid  the  same  wage  that  we  pay  similar 
labor.  In  view  of  that  situation,  I 
would  be  willing  to  vote  to  kill  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  can  be  justified  on  a  basis  of 
provided  stoop  labor,  a  kind  of 
work  not  many  Americans  will  do  but 
there  is  no  justification  for  importing 
cheap  labor  to  jobs  our  own  people  are 
willing  to  do. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  retreated  from 
what  I  thought  was  a  relatively  mild 
position  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  Mexican  nationals.  In  the  use  of 
equipment  and  the  operation  of  machin¬ 
ery  they  prohibited  the  use  of  braceros 
only  on  self-propelled  power-driven 
machinery.  But  even  that  very  limited 
provision  in  the  law  is  one  to  which 
some  object  at  this  time.  I  think  the 
position  of  the  Senator  is  exactly  right. 
The  program  has  been  established  and 
extended  on  a  temporray  basis.  It  was 
presented  as  one  which  was  needed  to 
provide  stoop  labor,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States.  But 
that  is  not  the  way  it  has  been  used  in 
many  instances. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi\  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows,  I  voted  against  the 
bill  when  it  passed  the  Senate.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  conference  report.  I 
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shall  vote  for  and  support  the  Senator’s 
motion  to  table.  If  that  fails,  I  shall 
have  some  remarks  at  greater  length  on 
the  measure. 

I  do  not  entirely  share  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  His  reasons 
for  opposition  are  somewhat  different 
from  my  own.  But  I  share  his  opposi¬ 
tion. 


ARAB  BOYCOl 


THREAT  TO  U.S. 
IRM 

Mi’.  KEATING.  NVIr.  President,  the 
issue  which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  today  iV; not  a  new  one 
and  has  frequently  been  discussed  in  this 
Chamber  and  the  committee  rooms  and 
has  been  discussed  and  analyzed  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  countiV  It  is  an 
issue  which  I  would  infinitely  i\ther  not 
have  to  raise  at  this  point  on  thesSenate 
floor  because  it  is  an  issue  that  should 
have  been  settled  promptly  and  Effi¬ 
ciently  by  firm  and  effective  action'by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
I  am  forced  to  take  up  this  issue  to-' 
day  because  the  executive  branch  has 
failed — clearly  and  knowingly  failed — 
to  perform  is  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  this.  A  New 
York  firm — the  name  of  which  I  am  with¬ 
holding  in  order  to  prevent  reprisals — 
has  received  two  letters  from  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  or  organizations  threatening  a  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  firm  because  of  business  which 
this  firm  has  conducted  in  Israel.  The 
first  of  these  letters  was  received  more 
that  a  year  ago  from  the  boycott  office 
in  Kuwait.  At  that  time  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  these  and  similar 
letters  received  by  other  firms  in  the 
public  press.  As  a  result  our  State  De¬ 
partment  was  finally  mobilized  to  protest 
these  letters,  and  the  nuisance  and  threat 
of  this  particular  form  of  approach  was 
discouraged. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  this  year  in 
the  month  of  July,  the  same  firm  has 
received  another  letter. 

This  one  is  from  central  office  for  the 
boycott  of  Israel  which  is  attached  to 
the  Secretariat  General  of  the  League  of 
Arab  States  and  is  located  in  Damascus, 
Syria.  The  letter  informs  this  firm  that 
“we  have  acquired  reliable  informatior 
to  the  effect  that  you  have  close  rela 
tions  with  Israel  and  that  you  import 
goods  from  that  market  and  propagate 
them  locally  in  the  United  StqEs  of 
America.” 

This  action,  the  letter  conthfues,  is  in 
violation  of  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel, 
and  if  continued,  this  firm  is  threatened 
with  blackmail  and  ban  from  all  Arab 
countries  by  October  31/1961.  The  only 
way  for  the  firm  to  avoid  such  black¬ 
listing  is  by  answering  eight  detailed 
questions  covering  their  affiliations,  op¬ 
erations,  ownership  of  interests,  and  in 
giving  of  contra/ts  to  persons  or  enter¬ 
prises  in  Israel.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  must  be  returned  “in  the  form 
of  a  declaration  duly  signed  before  the 
competent  governmental  authorities  and 
should  also  bear  a  final  authentication  to 
the  signature  of  the  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  of  your  firm  appended  thereto 
by  /he  closest  consulate  or  diplomatic 
sion  of  any  Arab  country.” 


Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  and  ap¬ 
palled  that  any  American  firm  should 
receive  such  a  letter  and  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  go  to  a  foreign  embassy  or  con¬ 
sulate  to  answer  such  queries.  Naturally, 
I  brought  this  matter  immediately  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State 
expecting  that  a  vigorous  protest  and 
objection  would  follow  the  query. 

Imagine  then  my  consternation  and 
dismay  at  the  words  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  September  11  reply  to  me. 
This  letter,  the  State  Department  indi¬ 
cates,  comes  from  an  office  especially 
constituted  by  the  Arab  Government  for 
coordination  of  Arab  boycott  procedures. 
This  office  has  not  international  stand¬ 
ing  except  among  the  governments 
which  sponsor  it.  As  you  know,  the  U.S. 
Government  does  not  in  any  way  recog¬ 
nize  the  Arab  boycott  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  considers  that  it  would  be  a  step 
in  derogation  of  our  policy  were  we  to 
register  official  protests  or  otherwise 
intercede  with  this  office. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  in  a  very 
similar  letter  which  was  sent  by  the 
iepartment  of  State  directly  to  the  firm, 
the  Department  is  even  more  emphatic 
in  refusing  to  accept  its  responsibility'. 
In  that  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  firfr- 
nisheckto  me,  the  Department  stat 

Consistent  with  our  policy  of  nojnecog- 
nition  of  the  boycott,  the  Departnrfent  has 
refrained  from  advising  U.S.  firms /on  how  to 
respond  to  a  communication  suggesting  pos¬ 
sible  imposition/>f  restrictions. 

The  position  wdiich  the/State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  N>n  this  issue  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incomprehensible.  Because  the 
United  -States  doesNmot  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  boycott,  does  that  mean 
our  Government  qannotvjnake  represen¬ 
tations  in  behaljEf  legitimate  American 
interests,  or  ^ven  offer  advice  to  an 
American  firm  on  how  to  respond?  I 
thought  it  svas  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Department  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  American  business  abroadEot  to 
ignore  them. 

Furthermore,  such  an  ostrich-like 
policy  is  at  variance  with  our  policies 
throughout  the  world.  We  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  regime  of  Red  China.  Does  that ' 
mean  we  turn  our  backs  and  let  the  Red 
Chinese  do  what  they  want  to  without 
defending  our  own  interests  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere?  Absolutely  not.  In  fact,  we 
have  even  fought  a  war  against  them 
in  Korea.  We  do  not  recognize  the  right 
of  East  Germany  to  control  allied  access 
to  West  Berlin.  Does  that  mean  we 
would  therefore  not  object  if  they  closed 
that  access  and  that  we  would  “consider 
it  a  step  in  derogation  of  our  policy,”  as 
the  State  Department  puts  it,  to  “register 
official  protests?” 

That  is  obviously  absurd.  What  this 
means  in  plain  English  is  that  the  State 
Department  is  taking  the  position  that 
all  any  nation  or  nations  need  to  do  is 
set  up  an  organization  of  which  we  do 
not  approve  and  then  we  will  not  recog¬ 
nize  it  or  pay  any  attention  to  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  it  might  injure  legitimate 
American  interests  or  hurt  American 
citizens. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  misunderstand¬ 
ing  here.  The  United  States  does  not 
recognize  certain  countries  like  Red 


China,  because  we  do  not  think  such 
recognition  would  be  in  the  Americar 
interest  and  because  we  do  not  approj 
of  the  actions  of  Red  China.  But  t> 
most  emphatically  does  not  mean . 
we  would  therefore  ignore  any  actions 
Red  China  might  take  to  injyfre  the 
United  States. 

Whether  our  Government  recognizes  a 
regime  or  a  boycott  or  not,  it  has — up  to 
this  point  at  least — recognized  its  obli¬ 
gation  to  defend  American  interests.  I 
am  shocked  by  the  St/te  Department’s 
refusal  to  fulfill  its  duties  in  this  regard, 
and  I  intend  to  mu’sue  the  matter  a 
good  deal  further/with  the  Department 
of  State  until  a  jaiore  satisfactory  result 
is  achieved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  At  this  point  excerpts  from 
a  letter  to/the  New  York  firm  from  the 
control  office  for  the  boycott  of  Israel, 
from  my  query  to  the  Department  of 
State /and  from  the  Department’s  reply. 

Tj/ere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
we/e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i  follows : 

League  of  Arab  States,  Secre¬ 
tariat  General,  Control  Office 
for  the  Boycott  of  Israel, 

Damacus,  Syria,  July  1961. 

Gentlemen:  We  wisb  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  acquired  reliable  information  to 
the  effect  that  you  have  close  relations  with 
Israel  and  that  you  import  goods  from  that 
market  and  propagate  them  locally  in  the 
U.S.A. 

In  this  regard,  we  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Arab  countries  are  still  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Israel.  Therefore,  as  a 
measure  of  self-defense  and  with  the  vital 
to  safeguarding  the  rights  and  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  the  Arab 
countries  strictly  adhere  to  a  set  of  boycott 
regulations  directed  at  Israel.  In  brief, 
these  regulations  prohibit  any  Arab  from 
having  any  dealings  whatsoever  with  any 
Israeli  person  or  business,  or  with  foreign 
persons  or  firms  maintaining  such  dealings 
with  Israel.  Violation  of  these  regulations 
entails  the  blacklisting  of  violators  in  all 
Arab  countries,  with  the  result  that  all  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  with  such  violators  are 
banned. 

However,  before  any  action  is  taken 
against  your  firm,  we  deem  it  necessary  that 
we  contact  you  directly  in  order  to  asceratin 
[sic]  the  nature  of  the  dealings  of  your  firm 
Kith  Israel.  This  will  have  to  be  done  in 
tnk  form  of  a  declaration  duly  signed  before 
the\ompetent  governmental  authorities  and 
should  also  bear  a  final  authentication  to 
the  signature  of  the  authorized  representa¬ 
tive  of  your  firm  appended  thereto  by  the 
closest  consulate  or  diplomatic  mission  of 
any  Arab  Country.  The  required  declara¬ 
tion  will  have  to  contain  complete  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  n6w,  or  did  you  ever  have 
branch  factories  ih  Israel?  In  case  you  did 
in  the  past,  or  do  now,  please  define  the 
relationship  of  suci^  branch  with  your 
company. 

2.  Do  you  now,  or  liid  you  ever  have 
assembly  plants  in  Israel?' 

3.  Do  you  now,  or  did  jhsm  ever  have  in 
Israel  general  agencies  or  Head  offices  for 
your  Middle  Eastern  operations 

4.  Have  you  ever  granted  the  right  of 
using  your  patents,  trademarks.  Copyrights, 
etc.,  to  Israeli  persons  or  firms? 

5.  Have  you  ever  owned  shares  or  any 
other  interest  in  Israeli  firms  or  businesses? 

6.  Have  you  ever  rendered  any  consulta¬ 
tive  services  or  technical  assistance  to 
Israeli  firm  or  business? 
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the  floor  in  my  own  right,  and  then  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  shall 
v  wait  until  that  point  is  reached. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Very  well. 

Ir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  House  bill  84, 
to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc 
by  small  domestic  producers  on  public, 
Indian  and  other  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DWORSHA&.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to\object,  let  me  say 
that  being  a  member  of  the  minority  in 
the  Senate,  I  realize  trad;  I  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  with  this  administration — which 
fact  does  not  bother  me  to\the  slightest 
extent — but  I  also  realize  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  has  almost  un¬ 
limited  influence  with  this  administra¬ 
tion;  and  on  that  basis  I  should  Hike  to 
ask  him  whether  he  will  give  us\  any 
assurance  that  early  in  the  next  session 
the  Congress  will  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  see  to  it  that  the  lead-zinc  mining 
industry  receives  some  recognition  and 
support  from  the  administration,  in  line 
with  the  desires  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  the  western  mining  States, 
so  that  we  can  stabilize  the  lead-zinc 
industry,  which  has  been  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  for  many  years? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho — with 
whom  I  have  worked  for  many  years  in 
connection  with  the  very  program  he  is 
talking  about — that  I  will  do  the  very 
best  I  can,  and  I  hope  to  enlist  the  sup¬ 
port  of  other  Senators,  in  trying  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  I  regard  as  a  reasonable  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  lead-zinc  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  84,  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public,  Indian  and  other  lands,  and  for, 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wic 
to  offer  an  amendment.  First,  I  wish  to 
be  sure  that  I  am  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  right  bill.  Is  the  /Senate 
now  considering  House  bill  842/ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M/ TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  froni  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  ttie  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]. 

(t.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  do 
Infill  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
'The  Senator  from  Minnesota  yielded  to 


the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  to  permit  him  to  bring  up 
the  lead  and  zinc  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  MEXICAN 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  at 
6:45  this  evening  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  will  move  that  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  Mexican  agricultural  labor 
bill  be  laid  on  the  table.  I  now  ask  that 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  that  mo¬ 
tion,  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  that 
does  not  require  unanimous  consent.  I 
simply  give  this  notice. 

^STABILIZATION  OF  MININ#  OF 
LEAD  AND  ZINC 

T1  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  (fill  (H.R.  84)  to  stabilize  the  min¬ 
ing  of  lead  and  zinc  by #mall  domestic 
producersxnn  public,  Indian  and  other 
lands,  and  \pr  other  /imposes. 

The  PRESIDING/  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fromv  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  has  yielded,  to  permit  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  thelead  and  zinc  bill. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  the 
Senator  fronz  Utah  Sill  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Cleric.  In  section  3 
(a)  at  the;  end  of  the  fust  sentence  be¬ 
fore  the/period,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
a  colour  and  the  following  :\ 

Provided,  That  such  further,  limitation 
may/ be  waived,  by  the  Secretary  it),  order  to 
ai#id  undue  hardship  in  the  case  of  any 
lall  domestic  producer  having  no  produc¬ 
tion  or  substantially  no  production  dqring 
any  calendar  year  between  such  dates. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  tl 
bill  was  written  to  take  care  of  smali 
producers  who,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  were  small,  had  to  demonstrate 
that  they  had  limited  production  in  the 
years  between  1950  and  1960. 

It  happened  that  in  my  State — and  I 
am  sure  the  same  may  be  true  of  other 
States — at  that  time  some  small  pro¬ 
ducers  were  just  about  to  get  into  the 
business  of  producing  lead  or  zinc. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Keystone 
Mining  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
stating  they  have  been  given  financial 
help  from  OME  of  approximately  $55,000 
and  have  spent  $160,000  of  their  own 
money  and  were  just  about  ready  to  get 
into  production.  Obviously,  they  have 
no  history,  so  this  subsidy  would  not  be 
made  available  to  them,  even  though 
their  production  was  within  the  limit 
set  forth  by  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
simple.  It  is  permissive.  It  would 
give  the  Secretary  power  to  waive  the 
production  level  limitation  in  order  to 


avoid  undue  hardship  in  the  case  of  arty 
small  domestic  producer  having  no  pro¬ 
duction  or  substantially  no  production 
during  any  calendar  year  be twee/i  those 
dates. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Prescient,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yielc 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The^ Senator  from 
Utah  has  been  as  stanch  a  friend  and 
helper  of  the  mining/ interests  of  the 
West  as  anyone  I  knbw.  I  think  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  probl/ms  as  well  as  anyone 
I  know.  But  I  think  he  also  understands 
the  legislative  n/oblem.  If  he  insists  on 
the  amendment,  we  shall  have  to  ask  for 
a  confer enceAith  the  House.  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  one.  I  think 
a  small  amount  of  help  is  better  than 
no  help/at  all. 

The/help  provided  in  this  bill  would 
probably  not  help  the  miners  in  my 
State  or  the  miners  in  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  very  much,  but  there 
re  areas  in  the  United  States  where  the 
bill  would  be  helpful.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah,  in  an  effort  to  help  those 
who  may  get  some  help  out  of  the  bill, 
will  present  the  amendment  at  some 
subsequent  time.  I  cannot  say  his 
amendment  is  unjust  or  that  it  is  not 
good,  because  it  is,  but  I  point  out  the 
problem  and  express  the  hope  that  he 
may  see  fit  to  withdraw  his  amendment 
because  of  the  legislative  situation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  recognizes  the  problems  and  the 
time  of  the  day  and  the  time  of  the 
week.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  if,  in 
his  opinion,  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
next  year  to  reopen  the  problem  and 
consider  some  of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  miners  of  the  type  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  help. 

Mr.  AlNDERSON.  I  tried  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  hoped  to 
do  so.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  it  is  my  intention,  and  I  hope  we 
may  have  his  very  fine  cooperation  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  for  the  record,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  letter  from  the  Keystone  Mining  Co., 
\of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  dated  August 
1961,  explaining  the  predicament  of 
that  company  in  the  face  of  this  bill, 
and'  another  letter,  dated  August  29, 
1961,  from  the  United  Park  City  Mines 
Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

There  l?eing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

keystone  Mining  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  17,  1961. 
Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 

UjS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  Under  the  law 
which  created  the  Office  of  Federal  Explora¬ 
tion,  the  Keystone  Mining  Co.  and  partner¬ 
ship  of  the  United  Park  City  Mines  Co.  made 
application  to  the  OME  and  received  there¬ 
from  $55,855,  and  have  spent:  an  additional 
amount  of  approximately  $160,000,  and  have 
developed  a  body  of  low  grade  ort. 

Being  a  small  mine  we  are  nathrally  very 
much  interested  in  the  proposed  small  mine 
bill,  which  has  been  favorably  reported  on 
by  the  House  Interior  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  advised  that  an  ame<jd- 
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intent  was  made  to  the  bill  “limiting  sub¬ 
sides  to  the  maximum  average  tonnage  pro¬ 
duct.  by  miners  in  recent  years.” 

such  as  we  have  not  mined  for  many 
years  and  have  but  recently  gone  into  the 
area  in  tKfi  Park  City  district  with  explora¬ 
tory  work  only,  we,  of  course,  have  no  record 
of  productioii  behind  us,  except  many,  many 
yeas  ago  whenswe  had  considerable  produc¬ 
tion.  \ 

Now  I  take  it.Vmder  the  new  law  which 
is  proposed,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  prior 
production  in  recent  years,  that  we  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  If 
this  provision  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  would 
do  exactly  opposite  to  what  tbe  OME  legis¬ 
lation  endeavored  to  encourage;  that  is,  the 
exploration  of  the  new  t 

Can  I  not  therefore  ask  yob.  to  put  before 
the  committee  when  discussing  the  legis¬ 
lation,  the  plight  of  a  mine  such  as  ours, 
where  having  discovered  an  ore\  body  we 
are  now  unable  to  mine  it,  as  weNiave  no 
earlier  production  (only  such 
duction  that  was  produced  during 
tion  work)  upon  which  to  base  a 
Sincerely, 

Keystone  Mining  Co., 

Clarence  Bamberger,  President. 


prie 


quota 


zinc  mining  problem,  but  to  correct  the  pro¬ 
visions  that  would  deny  much  needed,  im¬ 
mediate,  aid  to  many  of  us  who  need  aid 
badly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

United  Park  City  Mines  Co., 

S.  K.  Droubay, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


United  Park  City  Mines  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  29,  1961. 

Re  lead-zinc  mining  legislation  S.  1747  and 

H.R.  84. 

Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear'  Senator  Bennett  :  Most  independent 
lead-zinc  miners  here  in  the  West  were 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  has  amended  S. 
1747  so  that  it  now  contains  the  watered 
down  provisions  of  H.R.  84,  as  consideration 
for  small  mines  subsidy. 

Many  of  us  have  solicited  governmental 
exploration  aid  through  DMEA  or  OME  and, 
with  matching  funds,  have  developed  ore 
bodies.  Since  we  have  little  or  no  produc¬ 
tion  record,  section  3(a)  of  H.R.  84  excludes 
us  from  participation  in  benefits  that  are 
designed  so  the  small  miner  may  get  the 
return  of  his  investment  and  repay  the 
Government.  We  cannot  do  this  at  present 
metal  prices. 

Section  3(a)  of  H.R.  84  states:  “Subject 
to  further  limitations  that  no  producer  may 
be  paid  in  any  such  calendar  year  for  an 
amount  in  excess  of  his  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  during  any  calendar  year  between  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  195C.  and  December  31,  1960.”  Key¬ 
stone  mine  and  the  Judge  mine  of  the  Park 
City  district  are  examples  of  mines  which 
have  developed  ore  bodies  with  governmental 
exploration  aid  and  have  little  or  no  produc¬ 
tion  record. 

When  the  Senate  considers  Hk,  84  as 
single  bill  after  it  moves  through  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  (it  has  been  passed^  by 
the  House  of  Representatives),  or  when  S. 
1747  is  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  this  same  discriminatory  requirement  of 
a  production  record  should  be /corrected. 
It  would  seem  strangely  unfair  that  one 
small  mine  would  be  denied  assistance  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  afford  to  m/lie  its  ore  body 
at  current  low  metal  pricesywhile  its  neigh¬ 
bor,  which  could  afford  t/  establish  a  pro¬ 
duction  record,  was  gi/en  the  maximum 
benefit  of  aid. 

S.  1747  contains  a  provision  that  the  small 
mine  subsidy  be  paja  from  import  taxes  on 
foreign  metal.  If/ for  no  other  reason,  all 
domestic  producers  should  be  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  equallv/in  the  subsidy  provisions,  if 
they  qualify  a/a  small  producer. 

The  Congressional  Record  for  August  24, 
1961,  volunfe  107,  No.  147,  contains  undeni¬ 
able  evidence  that  the  domestic  lead-zinc 
mining /industry  should  be  lifted  from  its 
present  predicament.  We  respectfully  ask 
that/you  do  everything  you  can  to  pass  S. 
174/  for  a  long-range  solution  to  the  lead- 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  recognize  the  prob¬ 
lem  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  poses,  and  will  be  glad  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  him.  I  withdraw  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  withdraws  his 
amendment. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment.  If  there  be  no  further  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  84)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  1747 
vbe  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  i\so  ordered. 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  che  vote  by  which  H.R.  84  W£ 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  la\  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tajale  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  'Mr.  Presiden/  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  ntinute  to  me? 

Mr.  McCARTHY\  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  express  Jny  sincere  and 
deep  gratitude,  not  onlwao  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  interior  and  Insu¬ 
lar  Affairs  [Mr.  An/erson]  ,  but  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
majority  leader /[Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
minority  leadep  [Mr.  DirksenJ,  and  to 
every  other  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
has  made  it'  possible  for  this  biH.  to  be 
passed.  As  has  been  made  clear/while 
it  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  solution 
to  the /problems  of  the  lead  and  zmc 
mining  industry,  it  is  beneficial  to  a  higl 
degree  to  many  small  producers;  and  the' 
mining  people  and  interests  in  Oklahoma 
fe  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
fexico  and  the  other  Senators  who  made 
it  possible  for  this  bill  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  also  join  my  sen¬ 
ior  colleague  in  expressing  appreciation 
for  this  very  much  needed  emergency 
legislation  which  represents  an  effort  to 
save  the  small  business  component  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industry.  It  will 
permit  a  recovery  of  the  investment  of 
human  resources — the  many  thousands 
of  man-hours  of  labor  that  have  gone 
into  gouging  out  the  small  mines  which 
are  worked  by  small  businessmen  with 
very  few  employees.  It  will  permit  the 
salvaging  of  large  amounts  of  lead  and 
zinc  ores  that  otherwise  would  be  lost. 
Unless  these  mines  are  pumped  and  kept 
water  free,  they  cave  in  and  we  lose  for¬ 
ever  to  posterity  the  advantage  of  those 
natural  resources.  The  bill  will  not  cure 
all  of  the  ills  of  the  zinc  and  lead  mining 


industry,  but  it  will  certainly  help  keep 
some  of  the  industry  in  business.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico/ 
for  his  favorable  consideration  of  tl; 
bill.  It  could  not  have  been  passed  wi/ 
out  his  support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  botj/  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Oklahoma  for  their  ]nnd  re¬ 
marks. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  Without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate; 

S.  1440.  An  act  t 0  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1960  (74/stat.  526),  relating  to  the 
establishment  01  a  register  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Comrrierce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
operators’  licenses;  and 

S.  2295.  Am  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  for  the  organization,  improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Parts,”  approved  April  30,  1890. 


ie  message  also  announced  that  the 
tfuse  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
zff  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
'bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  2732.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  prescribe  a  reasonable  mone¬ 
tary  allowance  for  transportation  of  house 
trailers  or  mobile  dwellings  upon  permanent 
change  of  station  of  members  of  the  uni¬ 
formed  services;  and 

H.R.  8765.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6775)  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  steamship  conferences. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
k  ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
imendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
OS.R.  6845)  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  functions  of  the  Coast 
Guarc 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  th\enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7500) 
to  provide  for  a  ^eace  Corps  to  help  the 
peoples  of  interested  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  nefcds  for  skilled  man¬ 
power,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  announced,  at 
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6:45  p.m.  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  lay 
the  conference  report  on  the  table.  I 
shall  do  so  because  I  hope  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  prevent  a  pro¬ 
longed  debate  of  this  particular  issue. 

I  think  consideration  of  this  program 
should  be  put  aside,  at  least  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress 
in  January.  This  program  should  be 
improved  at  least  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  after 
almost  a  full  day’s  debate.  Before  we 
debated  it  in  the  Senate,  action  was  taken 
on  it  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
As  a  result  very  minor  improvements  in 
the  program  were  recommended,  one 
having  to  do  with  the  employment  of 
Mexican  nationals  in  the  operation  of 
power  driven  machinery;  and,  second, 
having  to  do  with  their  employment  in 
nonseasonal  work. 

The  position  of  the  committee  was 
that  some  limitation,  some  tightening 
up,  was  necessary  regarding  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexican  nationals  in  these 
two  general  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  established, 
there  had  been  abuses.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  those  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  tightening  up  would 
be  helpful  to  them  in  efforts  to  keep 
Mexican  nationals  employed  at  the  kind 
of  work  originally  intended. 

The  committee  also  reported  an  addi¬ 
tional  provision,  section  505,  which  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  improvement  of 
the  basic  program.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  provided  that  American  farmwork¬ 
ers  could  not  be  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  in  which  Mexican  nationals 
were  being  employed,  unless  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  paid  as  much  as  the  Mexicans 
were  being  paid.  That  was  an  advance. 
I  suppose  that  was  the  first  time  we  had 
established  a  minimum  wage  in  agricul¬ 
ture  for  American  workers. 

Under  the  existing  law  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mexico,  American  employers 
or  growers  who  use  Mexican  national 
workers  must  pay  at  least  50  cents  an 
hour  to  the  Mexican  nationals  who  are 
brought  into  this  country  under  that 
law.  However,  the  employers  are  not 
required  to  pay  50  cents  an  hour  to 
American  migrant  or  nonmigrant  work¬ 
ers  who  are  employed  in  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

We  had  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  employed  in  this  type  of 
work  were  paid  50  cents  an  hour  mini¬ 
mum  under  the  agreement  with  Mexico 
but  Americans  employed  in  the  same 
type  of  work  were  earning  only  30  cents 
an  hour.  The  committee  evidently  felt 
that  Americans  should  be  paid  as  much 
as  was  being  paid  to  Mexicans. 

This  section  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  which  I  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  My 
amendment  proposed  that  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  employed  in  this  country  be  paid 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  in  the  State  or  in  the  Nation 
whichever  was  lower. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  was  to 
establish  a  new  standard  for  determin¬ 


ing  wages  paid  to  Mexicans  brought 
into  the  United  States  as  agricultural 
workers.  Under  existing  law  they  must 
be  paid  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  area 
for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

There  is  a  standard  existing  today. 
My  amendment  would  have  improved 
that  standard  and  would  have  gone  a 
small  way  toward  making  the  growers 
who  sought  to  employ  Mexican  nationals 
at  least  bid  against  the  average  wage 
for  farmworkers  in  the  State  or  in  the 
Nation,  whichever  average  was  lower. 

My  amendment  was  not  accepted  in 
the  conference.  Section  505,  which  the 
amendment  had  replaced,  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted,  of  course,  because  it  was  no  long¬ 
er  in  the  bill. 

Beyond  that,  the  conference  backed 
up  even  in  respect  to  two  very  limited 
provisions  which  were  left.  One,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  limiting  employment  to  seasonal 
work,  was  retained;  but  the  other,  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  employment  of  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  for  the  operation  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  was  modified  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  my  judgment  it  will  be  practical¬ 
ly  ineffective. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  point  the  Senator 
has  brought  out  about  the  workers  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  the  operation  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  the  thing  some  object  to  now. 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  if  the 
conference  report  is  agreed  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  law  with  respect  to  offering 
domestic  workers  comparable  wages  will 
remain.  That  language  provides  that  no 
Mexican  workers  may  be  employed  in 
any  area  unless  comparable  wages  are 
offered  to  domestic  workers. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Has  section  505 
been  restored? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  This  language  is  in  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Section  505  is  not 
in  the  existing  lav/. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  shall  read  the  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  Senator. 

No  worker  recruited  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  available  for  employment 
in  any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  that — 

(1)  sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available 
at  the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  be 
employed,  (2)  the  employment  of  such 
workers  will  not  (adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  similarly  employed,  and 
(3)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  at  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work 
comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign 
workers. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understand.  That 
is  language  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  language  would 
remain  in  the  law. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  was  some 
new  language  in  section  505,  somewhat 
more  specific,  which  was  not  retained 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  However,  this  language  remains 
in  the  law. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  My  reference  was 
as  to  what  was  in  section  505  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  committee.  The 
language  was  removed  during  the  course 
of  debate  and  agreeing  to  amendments 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  law  does  protect 
domestic  workers  to  this  extent,  and 
this  authority  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Secretary  has 
an  obligation  to  determine  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wage,  to  require  payment  of  the 
prevailing  wage  for  employment  in 
similar  work,  and  to  require  employers 
of  Mexicans  to  pay  at  least  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wage. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct.  That 
provision  is  still  in  the  law. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

This  program  should  have  been  im¬ 
proved  for  three  or  four  very  obvious 
reasons.  The  evidence  conclusively 
shows  that  in  the  areas  in  which  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  has  been  employed  in  the 
greatest  numbers  the  effect  has  been  to 
depress  the  wages  which  are  paid  to 
American  farmworkers. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  rise  in  wages  paid  to  farmworkers. 
In  the  areas  in  which  large  numbers  of 
Mexican  nationals  have  been  employed 
under  contract,  wages  have  not  risen  as 
fast  as  the  national  average,  or  as  fast 
as  the  average  in  other  types  of  employ¬ 
ment.  In  some  areas,  overall  wages  av¬ 
erages  have  tended  to  decrease.  This  is 
the  kind  of  evidence  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  beyond  refutation.  When  tens  of 
thousands  of  such  workers  are  employed 
in  an  area,  the  effect  obviously  is  to 
depress  wages  for  American  farmwork¬ 
ers,  both  migrants  and  residents  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  show  that  the  State 
which  uses  the  most  Mexican  migrant 
laborers  has  wages  which  average  the 
highest  in  the  United  States.  California 
ranks  first  in  the  amount  of  labor  used 
under  this  program,  and  the  wage  scale 
on  the  average  is  $1.24  an  hour,  I  believe. 
That  is  the  figure  reported  by  those  De¬ 
partments. 

In  almost  every  case  in  which  a  State 
employs  a  large  amount  of  Mexican  labor 
the  wage  scale  is  high.  I  admit  that 
Texas  is  low.  The  wage  scale  there  is  77 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Texas  employs  the 
second  larges  number  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  wage  scale  averages  77  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  has  some  re¬ 
lationship  to  how  close  to  the  border  one 
is.  Numbers  are  not  the  only  standard 
to  be  used. 

With  the  exception  of  California,  in 
regard  to  other  States  which  employ 
large  numbers  of  Mexican  nationals,  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
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Labor  indicates  that  there  is  a  depressing 
effect  on  wages  and  that  such  employ¬ 
ment  interferes  with  the  rise  in  wages 
characteristic  of  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  1952,  before  Public  Law  78  was  en¬ 
acted,  the  average  wage  for  migratory 
farm  labor,  both  male  and  female,  was 
$6.90  a  day,  but  that  in  1959  the  average 
had  fallen  to  $6  a  day,  a  decrease  of 
about  14  percent?  This  is  virtually  the 
only  group  of  laborers  in  the  country 
whose  wages  have  diminished  during  the 
period  involved.  In  other  words,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  hiring  Mexican  farm  laborers 
under  Public  Law  78  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  wages  for  migratory  labor,  though 
the  wages  for  every  other  type  of  labor 
went  up  during  the  7-year  period. 

In  the  case  of  males  the  decrease  was 
even  more  striking,  from  $7.35  to  $6.10 
per  day. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  believe  those  statistics 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dealing  with 
the  hired  farm  working  force  for  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1959. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  figures  I  quoted  are  from 
page  42. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  this  debate. 
I  shall  not,  of  course,  take  any  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator,  except  to  state  that 
I  shall  support  the  Senator  on  the  vote. 

I  believe  improvement  is  needed  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  American  labor,  es¬ 
pecially  of  agricultural  labor.  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
which  deals  with  migratory  labor,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!.  The  whole  cli¬ 
mate  needs  to  be  changed  in  terms  of 
many  areas,  including  the  elementary 
area  of  union  recognition. 

I  believe  the  general  thrust  of  the 
Senator’s  activities  is  to  endeavor  to  put 
agricultural  labor,  at  long  last,  in  some 
frame  of  reference  with  labor  generally 
in  the  country.  I  shall  support  his 
motion. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct.  That  is  my  hope. 

Unfortunately,  in  order  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  American  farmworkers  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  indirect  approach 
and  to  attempt  to  improve  conditions  for 
Mexican  nationals  who  work  in  this 
country,  in  the  hope  that  competition 
may  force  American  employers  to  seek 
out  American  workers  and  give  them 
working  conditions,  or  at  least  wages, 
roughly  comparable  to  those  accorded  to 
the  Mexican  nationals  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  render¬ 
ing  an  outstanding  service  in  his  activity. 
We  need  specialists  in  the  Senate  who 
study  problems  carefully.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  Senator  has  made  this  his  cause. 
I  am  glad  to  support  him. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  for  his  support. 

A  second  reason  why  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  this  program  is  the  con¬ 
tinuous  complaint  and  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  Government.  It 
may  be  charged  that  this  is  somewhat 
self-serving,  and  that  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  cut  off  the  flow  of  Mexican 
nationals,  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Mexican  Government  does 
complain  and  does  protest. 

A  number  of  us  visited  Guadalajara  in 
a  congressional  delegation  last  February. 
This  was  one  of  the  points  which  was 
stressed  almost  continuously.  It  is  a 
point  of  issue.  We  may  charge  that  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  Mexican  Government 
as  much  as  ours,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  resolve  that  kind  of  disagreement 
or  that  kind  of  charge  and  counter¬ 
charge. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  program  is  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  Mexicans.  I  suggest  that 
we  should  give  some  attention  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  who  said  that  soirie 
of  the  growers  in  his  State  did  not  wish 
to  have  even  the  moderate  change  and 
improvement  which  the  conference  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  today. 

They  say  that  they  would  rather  work 
under  the  immigration  law,  Public  Law 
414,  which  permits  the  importation  of 
nonquota  immigrants  for  employment  in 
work  for  which  American  workers  are 
not  available.  This  is  a  practice  which 
is  followed  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
as  between  growers  of  this  country  and, 
for  example,  the  government  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  and  of  Jamaica.  In 
such  a  case  we  would  have  an  agreement 
between  an  American  employer,  the  par¬ 
ticular  national’s  own  government,  and 
the  national  himself. 

It  would  be  supervised  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  such 
a  case,  if  anyone  were  responsible  for 
bad  working  conditions,  it  would  not  be 
our  Government  primarily,  but  the  gov- 
erment  of  the  country  of  the  national 
who  is  brought  in  under  contract.  I 
suggest  that  that  is  a  much  better  way 
to  handle  the  program  than  to  make  our 
Government  responsible,  in  a  sense,  for 
recruiting  and  providing  workers  for 
growers  in  the  United  States. 

This  alternative  approach  exists  in 
the  law  and  is  available.  It  can  be  more 
effectively  supervised  and  it  does  not 
have  the  unfortunate  accompanying  con¬ 
sequence  of  dislocating  American  work¬ 
ers  over  broad  areas  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  one  which  can  be  used  where 
there  is  a  real  necessity  to  replace  the 
workers  who  might  not  come  in  if  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  were  not 
continued.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  him 
requesting  a  statement  from  him  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  the  program  were 
not  continued  this  September,  sent  me 
a  letter,  parts  of  which  I  should  like  to 
read.  He  said  that  he  had  given  con¬ 
siderable  thought  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
the  harm  that  might  be  caused  to  the 
agriculture  of  a  community  or  individual 
growers  if  Congress  failed  to  enact  an 
extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
He  said: 


September  21 

As  you  know,  the  present  program  expires 
on  December  31.  If  the  law  is  not  extended 
before  adjournment  this  year,  the  process 
of  repatriation  of  the  brazeros  then  em¬ 
ployed  would  have  to  begin  immediately 
after  December  31. 

They  would  have  to  return.  Such  a 
thing  would  not  be  so  serious  because  if 
they  are  here  for  seasonal  work,  they 
should  not  be  here  after  December  31, 
when,  the  seasonal  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  ordinary  seasonal  proc¬ 
esses  of  raising  fruits,  vegetables  and 
cotton  have  not  yet  begun.  So  in  terms 
of  the  basic  intent  of  the  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  seasonal  workers,  such  repatriation 
would  be  really  consistent  with  the  law 
as  it  has  been  drafted  and  as  it  should 
have  been  followed. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Under  the  present  law 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  power 
to  do  what  the  Senator  has  suggested 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
domestic  workers  are  available  or  when 
the  workers  are  no  longer  seasonal 
workers.  He  can  send  the  Mexican 
workers  back  at  any  time  he  wishes  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  only  point  is  that  through 
the  years  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
law  would  continue,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  not  gone  forward  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  repatriating  the  Mexican  workers, 
and  it_  has  been  required  to  bring  them 
back. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  has  stated  in  the  letter  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  that  all  the 
workers  will  be  required  to  go  home  be¬ 
cause  the  law  will  expire. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  communications  from  employers, 
particularly  in  California  and  other 
States,  who  use  a  great  deal  of  this  type 
of  labor.  I  am  told  that  in  order  to  fi¬ 
nance  their  crop  for  the  next  season, 
farmers  must  obtain  loans  from  bankers, 
who  require  that  they  have  sufficient  la¬ 
bor  before  they  will  loan  the  money. 
That  is  the  common  practice. 

Moreover,  my  State  of  North  Carolina 
does  not  use  any  migratory  or  Mexican 
labor  whatsoever.  The  problem  is  not  a 
subject  of  concern  to  my  State.  But 
from  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  a  failure  to  extend  the  law  would 
certainly  hurt  many  States,  and  would 
jeopardize  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  pro¬ 
duce  market  of  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  the  largest  part  of  such  products 
is  now  raised  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  like  to 
state  two  points  in  answer  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  has  indicated,  the  farm¬ 
ers  can  work  out  the  problem  by  other 
means  to  meet  specific  problems  in  their 
areas. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  termination  of  the  program. 
If  that  were  the  question,  I  would  pro¬ 
pose  a  gradual  phasing  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  What  we  are  talking  about  now 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  any  great  hardship  if  we  should 
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postpone  action  on  this  measure  until 
January  of  next  year  in  the  hope  that, 
in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House,  the  bill  should  then 
go  to  conference,  and  the  conferees 
might  be  moved  to  do  something  more 
about  the  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
wish  to  make  only  a  very  brief  comment. 
I  hope  that  the  motion  to  table  is  re¬ 
jected.  The  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  a  source  of  supplemental 
labor  for  over  a  decade.  Rather 
strangely,  tonight  in  the  Senate  there 
are  some  who  will  oppose  the  conference 
report  because  they  believe  that  it  will 
give  too  much  assistance  to  American 
fanners,  while  there  are  others  who  will 
oppose  the  report  because  they  believe  it 
provides  too  little. 

I  wish  to  say  most  respectfully  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  I  objected, 
as  he  knows,  to  the  philosophy  back  of 
the  amendment  which  he  proposed.  At 
the  same  time  I  said  that  I  was  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  national  agricultural  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  domestic  farm  labor  at 
any  time  that  Congress  has  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  do  so. 

But  I  beg  and  pray  of  the  Senate  not 
to  reject  a  bill  which  provides  .  the 
American  farmer  with  a  source  of 
supplemental  labor  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  finds  it  is  not  available 
domestically  and  after  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  such  foreign  labor 
will  not  adversely  affect  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  domestic  workers. 

I  thank  my  able  friend. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  would 
not  in  any  way  have  greatly  affected  the 
growers  in  the  State  of  California.  The 
wages  which  are  being  paid  to  migrant 
laborers  generally  in  California,  includ¬ 
ing  Mexican  nationals,  are  high  enough 
for  the  most  part  so  that  they  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  true  that  the  people  in  my  State 
pay  the  highest  wages  in  the  Nation  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  farm  labor. 

I  merely  say,  however,  that  in  my 
judgment,  as  I  endeavored  to  note  in  the 
Record  on  September  11,  the  proposed 
legislation  ought  not  to  be  a  vehicle  by 
which  Congress  would  transfer  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
set  minimum  wages  in  this  field  when 
we,  quite  correctly,  refused  to  do  so  a 
few  months  ago  in  setting  new  minimum 
wages  for  those  in  the  industrial  and 
service  sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  report  is  tabled, 
there  will  be  regrets  all  around.  I  real¬ 
ize  that  large  employers  of  Mexican  labor 
do  not  like  the  bill.  I  realize  that  labor 
does  not  like  the  report.  One  side  does 
not  like  it  because  it  did  not  receive 
everything  it  wanted.  The  other  side 
does  not  like  the  report  because  it  would 
receive  more  than  it  wanted.  It  seems  to 


me  there  is  a  possibility  that  if  the  report 
is  tabled,  both  sides  may  wind  up  getting 
nothing  that  they  wanted.  So  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  vote  against  the  McCarthy 
motion.  Are  there  other  sponsors? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  cosponsors  I  shall  have. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  bill  would 
give  American  labor  far  more  than  it  ever 
had  before  in  any  Mexican  farm  labor 
program.  I  know  that  it  did  not  get  100 
percent  of  what  it  asked  for.  But  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  the  employers  do  not 
like  it  because  labor  would  get  so  much 
of  what  it  asked  for.  Therefore  I  think 
I  shall  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  distressed  to 
learn  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  vote  against  the  motion  to  table, 
especially  on  the  basis  of  the  argument 
that  he  has  made. 

He  reminds  me  of  an  opponent  I  had 
at  one  time  who  charged  that  I  had  a 
100 -percent  perfect  record  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  scorecard.. 

He  said,  “The  Democrats  are  right 
half  the  time;  the  Republicans  are  right 
half  the  time.” 

Therefore,  he  thought  I  ought  to  have 
about  a  50-percent  record  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side.  I  admitted  that  what  he 
said  might  be  correct,  but  with  a  100- 
percent  Democratic  record,  he  could  be 
sure  I  was  right  half  the  time,  whereas 
if  I  had  a  50-percent  record,  I  might 
have  been  wrong  at  all  times. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  will  recall  that  I  voted  for  his 
amendment,  which  would  have  given 
Mexican  labor  more  than  the  amount 
contained  in  the  conference  report.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  did  not  get  100  per¬ 
cent  of  what  we  asked  for  is  no  reason 
for  our  rejecting  80  percent,  or  whatever 
it  is,  that  American  labor  would  get  in 
the  bill  and  under  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  asked  so  very 
little  in  the  first  place,  that  even  if  we 
had  received  100  percent  of  what  we  had 
asked  for,  we  would  still  have  gotten 
only  about  10  percent  of  what  was 
needed.  If  we  reduce  that  10  percent 
by  25  percent,  it  does  not  leave  us  a  very 
great  achievement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  not  insist  upon  his 
motion  to  lay  the  conference  report  on 
the  table.  The  matter  of  using  Mexican 
laborers  is  of  no  concern  whatever  in  my 
State.  We  do  not  have  any  of  them  in 
my  State.  We  pay  our  agricultural 
labor,  as  the  figures  advanced  by  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  now  on 
the  floor  indicate,  well  above  the  aver¬ 
age  and  above  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  industrial  labor. 

However,  I  remember  the  background 
of  the  act,  which  we  are  proposing  to 
extend.  I  remember  the  wetback  prob¬ 
lem.  I  remember  that  the  Government 
of  Mexico  protested  against  the  old  act, 
under  which  our  farmers  merely  went 
across  the  line  and  recruited  the  laborers 
who  were  closest  to  the  line.  That  was 
the  place  where  there  was  the  best  em¬ 
ployment  in  Mexico. 


The  Mexican  Government  wanted  the 
right  to  recruit  labor  in  areas  of  un¬ 
employment.  As  a  result,  the  act  was 
drafted  in  careful  cooperation  with  the 
Mexican  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  sit¬ 
uation  such  that  we  shall  not  only  have 
a  recurrence  of  the  wetbacks,  with  no 
benefit  to  our  domestic  laborers,  who  do 
not  want  to  perform  stoop  labor,  and 
who  do  not  show  up  in  adequate  num¬ 
bers  to  do  it  when  it  is  necessary  to  do 
it,  leaving  our  farmers  without  ade¬ 
quate  labor  for  this  humble  stoop  work. 
That  would  be  the  result  if  the  act  were 
not  extended. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  will  accomp¬ 
lish  if  he  insists  on  his  motion  to  lay  the 
conference  report  on  the  table  and  that 
motion  is  agreed  to.  The  result  will  be  a 
renewal  of  the  wetback  evil  and  the 
evil — at  least  it  was  an  evil  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Mexican  Government — of  our 
farmers  recruiting  labor  anywhere  they 
want  to  recruit  it  and  at  any  price  they 
want  to  pay. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
with  his  well  known  record  of  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  the  welfare  of  people  who  work, 
does  not  want  either  of  these  evils  to 
recur.  However,  that  is  what  would 
happen  if  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
should  prevail  and  if,  as  a  consequence, 
the  bracero  program  should  cease  to 
exist. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  comments.  I  am  not  making 
any  argument  this  evening  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  discontinued.  I  am 
merely  making  a  motion  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  be  laid  on  the  table,  post¬ 
poning  further  action  on  the  subject 
until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  in 
January. 

Furthermore,  the  action  to  lay  on  the 
table  would  serve  notice  on  the  growers 
that  the  very  modest  improvement  in 
the  program  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  is  something  about  which  we  are 
very  serious.  In  addition  to  that — and 
I  make  this  as  my  final  point  before  the 
time  runs  out — it  would  serve  notice  on 
the  House  of  Representatives,  particular¬ 
ly  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
call  attention  to  the  whole  conference 
procedure  that  has  been  followed  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Senate  conferees  did  not 
speak  well  for  us  at  that  conference. 
However,  the  Senate  voted  almost  unani¬ 
mously  to  approve  the  committee  report, 
and  there  was  a  majority  vote  in  support 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  it  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  one  vote.  A  great  many  bills 
and  amendments  are  approved  by  one 
vote.  We  certainly  expect  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  represent 
our  point  of  view.  I  believe  it  was  James 
Madison  who  said  that  when  a  majority 
is  reached  and  prevails  by  even  one  vote, 
that  action  is  as  sacred  as  though  the 
action  had  prevailed  unanimously. 

We  must  not  expect  our  conferees  to 
go  to  conference  and  work  out  a  ratio,  by 
saying,  “We  can  arrive  at  a  solution  on 
the  basis  of  a  vote  of  41  to  40,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  on  the  basis  of  a  vote  of  75  to 
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25.  I  point  out  that  in  the  House  there 
was  a  vote  on  the  question  of  killing  the 
whole  program.  Approximately  150 
Members  said  they  did  not  want  any 
program.  Is  this  view  represented  by 
the  House  conferees?  As  I  look  at  the 
membership,  there  was  not  a  single 
House  Member  who  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  program.  There  was  only  one  Mem¬ 
ber  in  the  conference  representing  the 
Senate  who  had  voted  for  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  conferees 
were  in  conference.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  27  minutes,  por¬ 
tal  to  portal.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
way  to  operate.  At  least,  when  we  go  to 
conference,  we  ought  to  walk  slowly  on 
the  way  to  the  conference,  and  very 
slowly  on  the  way  back,  so  at  least  1 
hour  would  elapse  from  the  time  we 
sent  the  conferees  to  negotiate  for  a  set¬ 
tlement  and  the  time  they  came  back  to 
the  Senate  to  tell  us  that  they  could  not 
do  anything  against  the  fh'm  stand  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  say  a  few 
words  in  defense  of  the  conferees? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  did  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator’s  amendment.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  in  favor  of  it. 
The  House  conferees  absolutely  would 
not  take  any  of  it.  They  did  recede  on 
several  points.  However,  they  said 
“This  is  it,  or  there  will  be  no  migratory 
labor  bill  this  year,  because  we  are  not 
giving  in  on  this,  point,  and  we  will  not 
yield  on  it  on  the  House  floor,  either.” 

They  refused  to  accept  it.  The  House 
has  already  adopted  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  The  biggest  objection  that  arose 
on  the  floor  from  the  Texas  people  was 
accepted  by  the  Representative  from 
Texas,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  con¬ 
ference  to  iron  out  the  differences  to 
suit  everybody.  I  knew  the  result  would 
not  suit  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  be¬ 
cause  his  amendment  had  been  stricken 
out.  We  did  the  best  we  could.  The 
people  from  Texas  did  not  like  what 
they  accepted. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  did  the  best  he  could,  but  I  merely 
say  that  he  should  have  taken  more  time 
to  do  his  best,  if  only  for  appearances. 

I  went  to  one  conference  some  time 
ago,  and  at  about  the  time  we  arrived  at 
the  rotunda,  one  of  the  members  of  our 
delegation  said,  “I  move  that  we  recede 
from  the  position  of  the  Senate.”  We 
had  not  even  seen  the  lights  on  the  House 
side  when  this  conferee  began  to  talk 
about  receding. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  is  what  happened 
in  this  conference.  I  do  say  that  under 
the  circumstances  there  is  no  great  ur¬ 
gency  about  approving  this  conference 
report.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  no  great  harm 
would  be  done  if  we  waited  and  took 
another  look  at  the  question  later.  At 
least  we  will  have  served  notice  on  the 
growers  and  on  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  that  once  in  awhile  we  want  our 
position  to  be  given  a  little  longer  con¬ 
sideration  in  conference. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  past  few  days  I  have  received 
50  telegrams  and  numerous  other  com¬ 
munications,  principally  from  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  concerning  the 
bracero  labor  proposal  now  before  us. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
wires,  48  of  the  50  to  be  specific,  ex¬ 
press  opposition  to  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  all  of  these  communications,  but 
I  do  wish  to  submit  the  following  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  have  received  telegrams  from  the 
following  in  opposition  to  the  bill: 

Mr.  Ed  Dean,  executive  secretary,  West 
Texas  Agriculture  Employers’  Group, 
Lubbock,  Tex. 

Mr.  Jim  Bowden,  president,  El  Paso 
Valley  Cotton  Association,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  James  Gallemore,  president, 
Reeves  County  Farm  Bureau,  Pecos, 
Tex. 

Mr.  Ed  Lewis,  manager,  South  Plains 
Farm  Labor  Association,  Plainview,  Tex. 

Mr.  Wright  G.  Boyd,  president,  Daw¬ 
son  County  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
Lamesa,  Tex. 

Mr.  Noel  D.  Debnam,  manager,  Inter- 
County  Market  and  Growers  Association, 
Lamesa,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Robert  Poteet,  manager,  Farmers 
Co-op  Labor  Association,  Lamesa,  Tex. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jackson,  manager,  Bolynda 
Cooperative  Labor  Association,  O’Don¬ 
nell,  Tex. 

Mr.  Glenn  Allred,  president,  Western 
Texas  Farm  Labor  Association,  Muleshoe, 
Tex. 

Mr.  Tom  Cowart,  president.  Valley 
Farm  Bureau,  Mercedes,  Tex. 

Mr.  Leon  M.  Lane,  executive  manager, 
Valley  Farm  Bureau,  Mercedes,  Tex. 

R.  Crabb  and  19  residents  of  Pecos, 
Tex.,  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu¬ 
nications  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  September  19,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Have  contacted  eight  associations  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  west  Texas  during  last  2  days. 
None  have  changed  their  original  position 
regarding  extension  of  Public  Law  78.  All 
have  indicated  that  they  would  rather  have 
no  law  than  to  have  law  with  present  amend¬ 
ments  attached. 

Ed  Dean. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  September  20,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Since  returning  to  El  Paso,  we  have  double 
checked  with  numerous  farmers  and  have  yet 
to  find  opinion  contrary  to  that  expressed 
previously  to  you.  We  still  believe  the  Mexi¬ 
can  program  should  be  terminated.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  pleas  you  are  getting 
from  farmers  to  continue  this  program  come 
from  those  who  have  not  fully  realized  how 
drastically  H.R.  2010  would  change  the  law 
or  they  have  not  considered  possible  alterna¬ 
tives.  We  urge  that  you  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  terminate  this  program  now. 

Jim  Bowden. 


September  21 

Pecos,  Tex.,  September  20, 1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  you 
will  vote  against  the  Mexican  labor  bill 
today. 

James  Gallemore. 

Plainview,  Tex.,  September  18, 1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senator  from  Texas, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

We  represent  1,600  members  through  our 
association.  South  Plains  Farm  Labor,  Plain- 
view,  Tex.  As  a  group  we  are  opposed  to 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2010,  the  bracero 
bill  and  would  prefer  to  have  no  bracero 
program  at  all  as  the  one  with  the  present 
amendments. 

Ed  Lewis. 

Lamesa,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

This  association  and  its  1,500  members  in 
6  counties  urgently  request  you  oppose  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  with  the  tractor¬ 
driving  exclusion  on  it.  This  will  place  an 
unbearable  hardship  on  west  Texas  farmers. 

Wright  G.  Boyd. 

Lamesa,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  of  this  association  with  a  membership 
of  300  ask  that  you  vote  against  Public  Law 
78  with  the  tractor-driving  amendment 
attached. 

Noel  D.  Debnam. 


Lamesa,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

This  association  representing  800  mem¬ 
bers  strongly  oppose  passage  of  Public  Law 
78  with  provision  about  tractor  drivers  at¬ 
tached.  Would  appreciate  your  assistance. 

Mrs.  Robert  Poteet. 


O’Donnell,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manager  of  Bolynda  Coop¬ 
erative  Labor  Association  and  representing 
well  over  350  farmers  who  depend  upon 
bracero  tractor  drivers,  we  strongly  urge 
that  you  vote  against  H.R.  2010. 

C.  E.  Jackson. 


Muleshoe,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  bracero  users  in  this  west  Texas  area 
feel  that  the  amendment  that  the  House 
tacked  on  Public  Law  78  would  ruin  the 
bracero  program.  We,  therefore,  feel  we 
would  be  better  off  if  the  present  program 
died  and  new  negotiations  for  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  was  taken  up. 

Glenn  Allred. 

Mercedes,  Tex.,  September  20,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

We  will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  defeat 
the  present  Public  Law  78.  The  amend¬ 
ments  are  unacceptable  to  farm  bureau. 

Tom  Cowart. 

Mercedes,  Tex.,  September  20,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urgently  request  that  you  oppose  the 
present  Public  Law  78.  The  amendments 
are  unbearable  to  farm  bureau. 

Leon  M.  Lane. 
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Pecos,  Tex.,  September  19,  1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

If  pending  bracero  legislation  is  passed, 
this  area  will  immediately  become  a  disaster 
area  not  only  to  farmers,  but  local  businesses 
also.  Please  consider  these  facts  carefully. 

R.  Crabb,  Damon  Boyd,  Ira  Oox,  Cal  Wil¬ 
son,  Geo.  Brown,  A.  Hoelcher,  Bill 
Ramsey,  Black  and  Jensen,  A.  Cox, 
C.  Kellor,  O’Neal  Davis,  L.  R.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Carl  Cortney,  Allen  Tipton,  Bill 
Tipton,  John  Tipton,  Dan  Luttrell,  Lee 
Weatherbee,  R.  Marable,  Blackie  Huff¬ 
man,  Jim  Ellis,  Glen  Ellis,  Cliff  S.  Kel- 
ton,  Frank  Coleman,  Bill  Lee,  Red 
Bluff,  Lyn  Freeman,  Rodger  New- 
brough,  Ben  Burkholder,  Bob  Brown, 
Roy  Kent,  M.  Kemph,  H.  Moore,  Fred¬ 
die  Quentilla,  Herb  Fortenberry,  Carl 
Lasiter,  Worsham  Brothers,  H.  Calls, 
J.  Black,  J.  Bohl,  Tom  John. 


Etter,  Tex. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Members  of  this  association  have  called  not 
in  favor  of  passing  Public  Law  78  with  rider. 
Due  to  the  industrial  activities  in  this  area, 
we  are  not  able  to  hire  domestic  labor. 

North  Plains  Farmers  &  Ranchers 
Labor  Association. 


Etter,  Tex. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  kill  Public  Law  78  as  amended 
by  Senate  and  passed  by  House,  Absolutely 
no  dependable  help  here,  and  Public  Law  78, 
with  rider  attached,  no  help  to  us. 

Morris  Hunt. 


Etter,  Tex.,  September  16,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  kill  Public  Law  78.  If  this 
law  is  passed  with  rider  attached  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  continue  our  farm  oper¬ 
ations. 

O.  B.  Thomas. 


Etter,  Tex. 

U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  kill  Public  Law  78  as  amended 
by  Senate  and  passed  by  House.  No  domes¬ 
tic  labor  here  and  Public  Law  78  with  rider 
attached  won’t  help  us. 

Paulus  Schroeter. 


Etter,  Tex. 

U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  do  all  that  is  in  your  power  to  kill 
Public  Law  78  with  rider  attached.  Ruins 
us. 

Sam  R.  Cluck. 


Etter,  Tex. 

U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Due  to  the  industrial  activities  in  this 
area  we  are  unable  to  hire  farm  labor.  Public 
Law  78  with  rider  will  kill  us. 

George  Burnett. 


Pecos,  Tex. 

Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  stop  the  Mex¬ 
ican  labor  law. 

A.  J.  Hoelscher. 


Pecos,  Tex. 

Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.O.: 

As  a  farmer  of  Pecos  County,  please  stop 
the  bracero  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

William  R.  Ramsey. 


Midland,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  vote  to  kill  the  bracero  bill  will  be 
appreciated.  We  can’t  farm  with  it.  We 
will  be  better  off  without  it. 

R.  C.  Crabb,  Jr. 


Gruver,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Encourage  you  to  kill  Public  Law  78. 
Respectfully, 

R.  D.  McClellan. 


Pecos,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  bracero  labor  bill  in  the  House  at 
present  will  break  the  Texas  farmer  if  passed. 
Help  us  fight  this. 

Damon  Boyd. 


Gruver,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Agricultural  economy  of  this  county  can¬ 
not  survive  if  Public  Law  78  is  passed  as 
written. 

Bob  Cluck. 


Gruver,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  exert  all  effort  to  kill  Public  Law 
78.  Essential  to  local  agricultural  economy. 

J.  C.  Harris. 


Gruver,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

W ashington,  D.C.: 

Agricultural  standards  this  area  will  de¬ 
teriorate  rapidly  if  Public  Law  78  is  passed 
as  written. 

Darrell  Cooper. 


Gruver,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Public  Law  78  as  written  detrimental  to 
agricultural  economy  in  this  area.  Kill  it. 

Donnie  Thoreson. 


Gruver,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

If  Public  Law  78  is  passed  it  will  penalize 
farming  and  ranching  in  this  area. 

D.  G.  Cluck. 


Gruver,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Public  Law  78  as  written  will  ruin  irriga¬ 
tion  farming  in  this  county.  Use  your  in¬ 
fluence  to  kill  it. 

Harley  Alexander. 


Gruver,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.O.: 

Passage  of  Public  Law  78  will  ruin  farming 
and  ranching  industry  this  area.  Kill  it. 

Linn  Hart. 


Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgent  that  Public  Law  78  be  killed. 
Future  of  agriculture  in  this  area  depends 
on  outcome. 

Bobby  Alexander. 

Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Passage  of  Public  Law  78  as  written  will 
deplete  local  labor  supply.  Urgent  need  to 
kill  it. 

Gene  Cluck. 


Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18,1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

W ashington,  D.C.:  • 

Urge  the  killing  of  Public  Law  78  as  it 
will  ruin  agricultural  economy  of  this  area. 

Robert  Alexander. 

Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  influence  to  kill  Public  Law  78. 
Local  economy  cannot  survive  its  passage. 

A.  R.  Bort. 

Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Future  of  farming  and  ranching  interests 
this  area  at  stake.  Kill  Public  Law  78. 

Nick  Holt. 

Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.O.: 

Appreciate  your  influence  in  killing  Public 
Law  78.  Local  economy  can  not  survive  if 
passed. 

Andy  Burleson. 


Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Public  Law  78  will  penalize  farming  and 
ranching  in  this  area.  Prevent  its  passage. 

Dean  Cluck. 


Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Request  your  influence  to  kill  Public  Law 
78.  Essential  to  agricultural  economy  this 
area. 

Del  Cluck. 

’  Pecos,  Tex. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Will  appreciate  your  vote  to  kill  the  new 
bracero  law.  We  can’t  farm  under  it. 

Cal  Wilson. 

Pecos,  Tex. 

Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Do  not  pass  bracero  labor  bill.  Very  un¬ 
satisfactory. 


George  Brown. 
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Pecos,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  do  not  believe  that  farmer  should  have 
a  minimum  wage  law.  I  hope  you  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Bob  Jenson. 


Gruver,  Tex., 
September  18, 1961. 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Market  value  of  real  estate  will  be  affected 
by  forced  stoppage  of  irrigation  farming  if 
Public  Law  78  is  passed.  Urge  rejection. 

J.  C.  Cluck. 


Pecos,  Tex.,  September  18,  1961. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

This  bracero  bill  before  the  House  at  pres¬ 
ent  puts  the  Texas  farmer  on  the  critical 
list  if  passed.  Fight  to  kill  bill. 

Ira  Cox. 


September  12,  1961. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Terry  County  Users  Associa¬ 
tion  called  a  meeting  on  September  11,  1961, 
at  8  p.m.  in  the  Terry  County  Courthouse, 
Brownfield,  Tex.,  to  decide  whether  they 
wanted  the  Senate  version  of  Public  Law 
78  or  no  bill  at  all. 

The  vote  was  unanimous  to  try  and  kill 
the  bill,  rather  than  accept  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion. 

The  names  of  the  farmers  present  at  the 
meeting  are  included. 

Sincerely, 


Howard  Hurd. 


Members  of  Terry  County  Users  Associa¬ 
tion 

Monroe  Rowden,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Frank 
Sargent,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Noah  Lemley, 
Brownfield,  Tex.;  Dane  Qualls,  Brownfield, 
Tex.;  Guy  S.  Walker,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  J.  V. 
Gilliam,  Meadow,  Tex.;  Joe  Joplin,  Brown¬ 
field,  Tex. 

A.  A.  Miller,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Clyde  Bond, 
Brownfield,  Tex.;  L.  L.  Banta,  Brownfield, 
Tex.;  C.  C.  Faught,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Keith 
Vandiveire,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  H.  E.  Hancock, 
Brownfield,  Tex.;  Jack  Baccus,  Brownfield, 
Tex. 

Carrol  Shultz,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Doyle 
More,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Claud  Buckanan, 
Brownfield,  Tex.;  Vick  Herring,  Brownfield, 
Tex.;  T.  S.  Doss,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Luke 
Baker,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  W.  S.  Mize,  Brown¬ 
field,  Tex. 

John  Avara,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Raleigh 
Luker,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Robert  White, 
Meadow,  Tex.;  Gordon  Patton,  Brownfield, 
Tex.;  J.  O.  Farrar,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  M.  R. 
Paddock,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Hugh  Clark, 
Brownfield,  Tex.;  Thomas  B.  Markaney, 
Brownfield,  Tex. 

Reg  Martin,  Tokio,  Tex.;  Jimmy  Sherrin, 
Tokio,  Tex.;  J.  W.  Sherrin,  Tokio,  Tex.;  Thur¬ 
man  Skains,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Frank  Ratliff, 
Jr.,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  H.  B.  Settle,  Brownfield, 
Tex.;  T.  F.  Winn,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Tom  L. 
Adams,  Brownfield,  Tex. 

Lewis  M.  Waters,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  J.  L. 
Lyons,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Cecil  Cowan,  Brown¬ 
field,  Tex.;  Robert  Hamm,  Wellman,  Tex.; 
H.  L.  Holleman,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Leon  Hin¬ 
son,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Clarence  Denson, 
Brownfield,  Tex. 

George  Kempson,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  M.  A. 
Hinson,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  John  Q.  Perkins, 
Brownfield,  Tex.;  C.  C.  Perkins,  Tokio,  Tex.; 
Nathan  Chesshir,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Paul 


Blackstock,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Dickie  Green, 
Tokio,  Tex. 

Raymond  Green,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Jess 
Dozier,  Ropesville,  Tex.;  Earl  M.  Fox,  Brown¬ 
field,  Tex.;  Earnest  Latham,  Brownfield,  Tex.; 
Levere  Forbus,  Meadow,  Tex. 

W.  A.  Fulford,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Carl 
Hogue,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Earl  J.  Brown,  Jr., 
Brownfield,  Tex.;  Gerald  Meador,  Brown¬ 
field,  Tex.;  Aubry  Pryor,  Brownfield,  Tex.; 
J.  F.  Fulford,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  C.  A.  Winn, 
Brownfield,  Tex. 

K.  Lanse  Turner,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  H.  L. 
King,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  W.  H.  Holleman, 
Brownfield,  Tex.;  Victor  Watts,  Brownfield, 
Tex.;  Howard  Hurd,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Jim 
Foy,  Brownfield,  Tex.;  Dewey  Runnels, 
Brownfield,  Tex. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  in¬ 
troducing  this  additional  evidence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Texas  growers  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Mr.  [McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  pared  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 


from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mi*.  Beall]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
ference  in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  arc  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fund  and  World  Bank  in  Vi¬ 
enna. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  ,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mi*.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  40,  as  follows : 

[Roll  216] 

YEAS— 34 


Bartlett 

Keating 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Javlts 

Pell 

NAYS — 40 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Russell 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Hill 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Engle 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 

-26 

Allott 

Chavez 

McGee 

Beall 

Church 

Morse 

Bridges 

Clark 

Morton 

Burdick 

Dodd 

Moss 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Butler 

Gruening 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Hickey 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

1961 
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So  Mr.  McCarthy’s  motion  to  lay  the 
conference  report  on  the  table  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  should  be  stated  that  previ¬ 
ously  it  was  announced  that  if  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table  were  rejected, 
that  did  not  mean  that  debate  on  this 
question  would  come  to  an  end.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  debate  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  will  continue — perhaps 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  to  speak 
on  it  tonight. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yiePL  so  that 
I  may  endeavor  to  have  the  Ser^te  take 
action  on  some  measures  to  winch  I 
think  there  will  be  no  objection\and 
which  probably  can  be  disposed  of  rather 
quickly?  \ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly.  X 


ACQUISITION  OF  PATENTED  MIN¬ 
ING  CLAIM  ON  SOUTH  RIM  OF 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1021,  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  383. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  383)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  patented  mining  claim  on  the  south 
rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend¬ 
ments  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word 
“any,”  to  strike  out  “apex”  and  insert 
“extralateral”;  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
“of”,  to  strike  out  “thirty-five”  and  in¬ 
sert  “twenty-five;”  on  page  4,  line  11, 
after  the  word  “the,”  to  strike  out  “ver¬ 
tical  boundaries  of  said  claim,  within  a 
distance  of  1,000  feet  from  the  vertical 
boundaries  of  said  claim  and  upon  thfe 
further  condition  that  any  vein  or  .de¬ 
posit  of  said  ore  existing  at  this  1/00 0- 
foot  limitation  may  be  mined'  and 
removed  for  an  additional  1,000  feet” 
and  insert  “northeast  boundary  of  said 
claim,  along  the  dip  of  any  ore  body 
apexing  within  the  said  cham”;  in  line 
22,  after  the  word  “laws/  to  insert  a 
colon  and  “Provided  further,  That  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  Act  shall/be  construed  to 
create  any  obligaticm  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission' for  the  purchase  of 
uranium  derived/  from  ores  removed 
from  beyond  the  vertical  boundaries  of 
the  Orphan  Claim.” 

And,  on  page  6,  after  line  19,  to  strike 
out;  / 

(c)  When  paid  the  royalty  is  hereby  made 
•  available/xo  the  National  Park  Trust  Fund 
Board  vmich  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  10,  1935  (49 
Stat/477) ,  as  amended,  invest,  reinvest,  re¬ 
tail  investments,  and  otherwise  administer 
tire  principal  and  the  income  therefrom  pur¬ 
suant  to  said  Act  and  for  the  benefit  of,  or 
'in  connection  with,  the  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice,  its  activities  or  its  service:  Provided, 


That  in  no  event  may  the  principal  derived 
from  said  royalty  be  expended  except  upon 
express  authorization  by  law. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)  When  paid,  the  royalty  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  section  484. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  acquire  for  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  certain  private  land  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  inside  the  park  on  the  south  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon  and  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  surface  structures  thereon  and  the 
termination  of  mining  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  land  which  intrudes  upon 
the  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  and  adversely  af¬ 
fects  the  public  enjoyment  of  the  park,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac¬ 
cept  on  the  terms  hereinafter  stated  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  title  to  the  Orphan  Claim,  a  min¬ 
ing  claim  of  approximately  20.64  acres  pat¬ 
ented  to  D.  L.  Hogan  and  C.  J.  Babbitt  on 
March  23,  1906,  patent  numbered  43506: 
Provided,  Said  authority  is  conditioned  upon  . 
the  grantor  releasing  any  extralateral  right*' 
it  may  have  to  follow  under  adjoining  paric 
lands  any  mineral  discovery  made  on  /he 
aforesaid  Orphan  Claim.  The  grantor /hall, 
wWhin  six  months  following  the  pas*f!ge  of 
this.  Act,  execute  to  the  United  States  deeds 
of  conveyance  of  good  and  sufficient  fee 
simpleV title  to  the  said  claim, /subject  to 
the  following  reservations  and/conditions: 

(a)  AllNmineral  rights  on  ine  said  claim 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  saja  grantor  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  yea)/,  but  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  said  rights  shall  b.e  limited  to  under¬ 
ground  miningX  / 

(b)  Until  the  xfiosa/ of  1966  the  grantor 
shall  be  permittedNh/  maintain  and  operate 
the  Grand  Canym>f\Inn  and  related  cot¬ 
tages  and  facilities  and  may  reserve  for  said 
period  the  customary  rights  to  use  so  much 
of  the  surface/area  of  thk  claim  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  mining  operations 

(c)  Aftei/1966  and  until  me  expiration  of 

the  minere,l  reservation  theXgrantor  shall 
have  reserved  to  it  the  surface  rights  to  only 
the  following  described  tract  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  acres  which  is  necessary  to 
op  elate  the  said  mine:  \ 

/Beginning  at  an  iron  stake  known  as  cor¬ 
ner  numbered  2  of  the  Orphan  Claim,  tnin- 
eral  survey  numbered  2004  in  section'-  14, 
township  31  north,  range  2  east,  Gila  and  Sait 
River  base  and  meridian;  thence  north  41  de\ 
grees  03  minutes  east  500  feet;  thence  north 
60  degrees  15  minutes  west  300  feet;  thence 
south  41  degrees  03  minutes  west  500  feet  to 
the  south  end  center  of  said  claim;  thence 
south  60  degrees  15  minutes  east  300  feet 
to  place  of  beginning,  including  all  build¬ 
ings  and  improvements  as  per  survey  of 
April  21,  1905. 

(d)  Any  structures  erected  on  the  re¬ 
served  portion  of  surface  rights  shall  be  no 
more  than  two  stories  in  height  and  shall 
be  so  designed  as  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
region. 

(e)  The  grantor  shall  be  permitted  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  present  aerial 
tramway  for  not  to  exceed  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  conveyance  to  the  United 
States;  and  throughout  the  allowable  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  mining  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  sixty-thousand-gallon  water  tank;  the 
access  road  across  the  claim  to  the  mine  area, 
the  portal  area  of  the  present  adit,  and  such 
ventilators  from  the  mine  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  mine  safety  laws. 

(f)  The  grantor  shall  be  permitted  to  haul 
ore  from  its  mining  operation  to  such  mills 
as  directed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  or  otherwise,  over  roads  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  upon  payment  of  use 


charges  therefor,  as  agreed  between  the  par¬ 
ties  but  reasonably  calculated  to  provide 
such  additional  cost  of  maintenance  ofi'said 
roads,  if  any,  as  may  be  occasioned  by  such 
operations.  / 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  exchange  for  the/oregoing 
conveyance  to  the  United  States  Ai  the  said 
Orphan  Claim  and  the  release  by  the  owner 
thereof  of  any  claims  to  pursue  any  apex 
rights  to  the  ore  body  undei/park  land,  the 
grantor  shall  have  the  right  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  to  mine/and  remove  on  a 
royalty  basis  all  uraniunr  ore  and  such  other 
metalliferous  ore  of  cojnmercial  value  as  can 
be  recovered  through'  the  shaft  existing  on 
the  Orphan  Clainy'and  additional  under¬ 
ground  workings/  beyond  the  northeast 
boundary  of  s aid  claim,  along  the  dip  of 
any  ore  body/  apexing  within  the  said 
claim:  Provided,  Said  mining  and  removal 
rights  shall  Joe  limited  to  underground  min¬ 
ing,  which/shall  be  conducted  so  as  not  to 
disturb  hi  any  manner  the  surface  of  park 
land  oyxhe  canyon  walls,  except  for  ventila¬ 
tion  as  required  in  accordance  with  mine 
safety  laws:  Provided  further,  That  nothing 
in /his  Act  shall  be  construed  to  create  any 
a/ligation  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
/or  the  purchase  of  uranium  derived  from 
ores  removed  from  beyond  the  vertical 
boundaries  of  the  Orphan  Claim. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  be  paid  a 
royalty  for  ore  extracted  from  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands  pursuant  to  this  section,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  Uranium  Per¬ 
centage  Royalty  Schedule: 


Royalty  percentage 
of  mine  value  per 


Mine  value  per  dry  ton 

dry  ton 

$0.01 

to  $10.00  .  -  ... 

5 

per 

centum 

$10.01 

to 

$20.00 

5/2 

per 

centum 

$20.01 

to 

$30.00 _ _  _ 

6 

per 

centum 

$30.01 

to 

$40.00  ^ 

ey2 

per 

centum 

$40.01 

to 

$50.00  _  . 

7 

per 

centum 

$50.01 

to 

$60.00 

u/2 

per 

centum 

$60.01 

to 

$70.00  _ 

8 

per 

centum 

$70.01 

to 

$80.00 

sy2 

per 

centum 

$80.01 

to 

$90.00 

9 

per 

centum 

$90.01 

to 

$100.00 

9'/2 

per 

centum 

$101.01  or  more 

10 

per 

centum 

“Mine 

value  per  dry  ton”  is 

hereby  de- 

fined 

as 

the  dollar  value 

per 

dry 

ton  of 

crude  ores  at  the  mine  as  paid  for  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  before  allowance  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  development;  however,  if  the 
Government  at  any  time  hereafter  does  not 
establish  and  pay  for  said  ores  on  a  fixed 
or  scheduled  dollar  value  per  dry  ton  of 
crude  ores  at  the  mine,  or  said  ores  contain 
salable  minerals,  some  or  all,  or  which  are 
disposed  of  to  a  custom  treatment  plant  or 
Wnelter  for  treatment  and  sale,  then  mine 
value  per  dry  ton  shall  be  the  gross  value 
perVdry  ton  of  said  crude  ore  sis  paid  for  by 
the  '-Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  other 
Government  authorized  agency  mill  or  other 
buyer,  less  any  allowances  or  reimbursements 
for  the  following  specific  items:  (1)  trans¬ 
portation  ol  ores,  and  (2)  treatment  or  bene- 
ficiation  of  Xres;  which  specific  items  shall 
in  such  evenXbe  deducted  from  the  gross 
sales  price  received  from  the  metal  con¬ 
tent  of  said  oreX  by  the  seller  before  said 
percentage  royaltjXjs  calculated  and  paid. 

Whenever  mineraXor  other  products  are 
recovered  which  are  not  included  in  deter¬ 
mining  mine  value  per\dry  ton  as  defined 
herein,  there  shall  be  paiti  for  such  minerals 
or  other  products  a  royalty  . of  5  per  centum 
of  the  gross  value  of  such  products  at  the 
mine  site.  ,  \ 

Provided,  That  on  all  ore  having  a  mine 
value  per  dry  ton  of  less  than  $50,  the  royalty 
to  be  paid  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  the  grantor’s  net  profit  an  such 
ore  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
amount  remaining  from  the  total  sales  price 
of  such  ore  after  the  payment  of  reasonable 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  cost  depletion^ 
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<c)  When  paid,  the  royalty  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  titlK,31,  United  States  Code,  section  484. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  'the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection ,\±hey  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mi\  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t<S  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  in  regaXd  to  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  reported  unampiously  from 
the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POT 

S.  383  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  the  conveyance  \f 
title  to  a  patented  mining  claim  (knowr 
as  the  Orphan  Claim)  on  the  south  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon  provided  that  the  present 
owner  releases  any  extralateral  rights  he 
may  have  to  follow  a  mineral  discovery  on 
the  claim  under  adjoining  park  land.  A 
condition  of  the  transfer  would  permit  the 
grantor  to  mine  and  remove  on  a  royalty 
basis  for  25  years  all  uranium  ores  recover¬ 
able  through  the  existing  shaft  on  the  claim. 
This  could  include  ores  extending  beyond 
the  northeast  boundary  of  the  claim  along 
the  dip  of  any  ore  body  apexing  within 
the  said  claim.  All  mining  activities  would 
be  limited  to  underground  mining  and  the 
grantor  would  pay  special  use  charges  to 
haul  ore  from  the  mining  operation  over 
park  roads  to  milling  sites.  The  grantor 
would  also  be  permitted  to  maintain  and 
operate  until  the  close  of  1966  an  inn  and 
related  cottage  facilities. 

NEED 

The  Orphan  claim  was  patented  in  1906 
before  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was 
initially  established  in  1908  as  a  national 
monument.  This  claim  represents  a  critical 
inholding  in  the  park  inasmuch  as  4  acres  of 
the  claim  lie  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  and  18  acres  “hang  over”  or  are  on  the 
wall  of  the  canyon.  The  claim  intrudes  on 
the  scenic  integrity  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  its  surface  use  constitutes  a  serious  im¬ 
pairment  to  preservation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  park.  Two  acres  of  the  tract  on  the  rim 
are  the  site  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Inn  an< 
motel  cabins  which  were  privately  develop* 
in  recent  years.  The  enactment  of  the  Re¬ 
ported  bill  would  eliminate  the  existing 
incompatible  uses  and  future  threats/could 
not  materialize.  Uncontrolled  mining  oper¬ 
ations  pose  as  large  a  threat  to  pane  activi¬ 
ties  as  do  the  present  adverse  surface  uses. 
Both  problems  are  met  by  tbjr  procedures 
called  for  in  S.  383. 

The  Orphan  claim  is  owrfed  by  Western 
Gold  &  Uranium,  Inc.,  and  the  company’s 
claim  to  extralateral  rights  to  mine  and 
remove  uranium  ore  air  depth  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  its  clajm  into  adjacent  na¬ 
tional  park  lands  does  represent  a  justifiable 
controversy.  The  complex  legal  issues  un¬ 
derlying  the  controversy  are  explained  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  appears/below  S.  383  provides  for  the 
entering  in  ter  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  whiefif  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties  and 
which  will  obviate  the  need  for  expensive 
and  likely  very  protracted  litigation.  The 
comniittee  unanimously  recommends  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  designed  to  avoid  a  misconstruction 
of  the  bill  which  could  affect  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  contractual  relationships  with  the 
grantor. 

Aside  from  perfecting  amendments,  other 
amendments  adopted  would  change  the  pe¬ 
riod  for  mining  operations  within  the  claim 
from  35  to  25  years,  which  is  the  limited 
term  for  mining  at  depth  outside  the  claim; 
limit  mining  operations  at  depth  beyond  the 
claim’s  boundaries  to  those  ore  bodies  apex¬ 
ing  within  the  claim;  and  direct  all  royalty 
payments  to  be  deposited  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  rather  than  in  the  national  park 
trust  fund  as  was  originally  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  383)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
.  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
?assed  be  reconsidered. 

Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tj4e 
question,  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  t\e  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider. 

The  moti6n  to  lay  on  the  t*£ble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCfiE.  Mr.  President,  what 
bill  has  the  Senate  been  acting  on? 

Mr.  MANSFIELEb  Senate  bill  383,  to 
provide  for  the  acqmsitj6n  of  a  patented 
mining  claim  on  the  s^uth  rim  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Pam.  The  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  from  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  understand  theve  is  no  con¬ 
troversy  in  regard  to  the  bill. 


MID-STATE  RECLAMATION  \PRO J - 
ECT,  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  /MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preside!^  I 
move/hat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  866,  Sena! 
bijf  970. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
'"Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
970)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  mid-State  reclamation  project, 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  after  line  20,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  interest  rate  used  for  computing 
interest  during  construction  and  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital  costs  al¬ 
located  to  interest  bearing  features  of  the 
project  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  construction  is  initiated, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its  out¬ 
standing  marketable  public  obligations, 
which  are  neither  due  or  callable  for  redemp¬ 
tion  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue. 

And,  on  page  3,  after  line  4,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water 
from  the  project  authorized  by  this  Act 


shall  be  delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the 
production  on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amend 
ment  thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  su^h 
commodity  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normajiy  be 
marketed  is  in  excess  of  the  normal/supply 
as  defined  in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  kne  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  M'amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  increase  in  production  of  sujzn  commodity 
in  the  interest  of  national/security. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  vead: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Gongresy  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Inferior  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  construct, /operate,  and  maintain  in 
accordance  with'"  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388), 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple¬ 
mentary  thereto)  the  Mid-State  Federal  rec¬ 
lamation  project,  Nebraska,  for  the  principal 
purposes/of  furnishing  a  surface  irrigation 
water  supply  for  approximately  one  hundred 
and  f^rty  thousand  acres  of  land,  aiding  in 
the  replenishment  of  the  ground  water  sup- 
pl^of  the  area  for  domestic  and  agricultural 
se,  controlling  floods,  conserving  and  devel¬ 
oping  fish  and  wildlife,  and  producing  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  The  principal  works  of  the 
project  shall  consist  of  a  diversion  dam  on 
the  Platte  River,  a  main  supply  canal,  an 
interconnected  reservoir  system,  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  facilities,  wasteways,  pumps, 
drains,  canals,  laterals,  distribution  facilities, 
and  related  works,  including,  on  a  non¬ 
reimbursable  basis,  minimum  basic  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Mid-State  project  shall  be 
integrated,  physically  and  financially,  with 
the  other  Federal  works  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  constructed  or  authorized  to  be 
constructed  under  the  comprehensive  plans 
approved  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1944  (  58  Stat.  891),  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  shall  be  a  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  therein  ap¬ 
proved  and  authorized,  and  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  works  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
said  authority  shall  extend  to  and  include 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  Mid-State 
project. 

Sec.  3.  The  interest  rate  used  for  com¬ 
puting  interest  during  construction  and  in¬ 
terest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital 
osts  allocated  to  interest  bearing  features  of 
thS project  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  nkpal  year  in  which  construction  is  ini¬ 
tiated, the  basis  of  the  computed  average 
interest \ate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon 
its  outstanding  marketable  public  obliga¬ 
tions,  which,  are  neither  due  or  callable  for 
redemption  r^r  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
issue. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  jieriod  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactmenvof  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorised  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodityS.  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  er  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com¬ 
modity  for  the  marketing  ye\r  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar¬ 
keted  is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  in  section  301(b)  (10)  ofSthe  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  Amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  c\lls  for 
an  increase  in  production  of  such  commodity 
in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
thne,  and  passed. 

5h.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  in 
regard  tp  Senate  bill  970. 

There  \eing  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  "Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fallows: 

STATEMElto  BY  SENATOR  HrTTSKA 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  mid-State  reclamation  project  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  Hall  and  MerrickSCounties  in  Nebraska. 

Probably  no  irrigation  project  in  recent 
years  has  had  the  thorough  and  expert  study 
given  the  mid-State  undertaking. 

Those  of  us  associated  IrKits  sponsorship 
have  been  impressed  with  the 'care  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  technical  planning  and  engineer¬ 
ing  which  have  gone  into  mid-State  in  the 
years  of  its  development. 

In  1957,  when  the  life  of  the  district  had 
to  be  renewed  by  popular  election,  the  vote 
was  about  5  to  1  in  favor.  More  than  $1 
million  was  raised  at  the  local  level  to  achieve 
the  proper  planning  which  necessarily  pre¬ 
ceded  this  legislation. 

The  repayment  rate  on  the  mid-State ' 
project  will  be  substantially  higher  than  any 
existing  Nebraska  project  and  Nebraska’s  re¬ 
payment  rate  is  higher  than  the  average  in 
Missouri  Basin  States. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Curtis,  who  is  the 
introducer  of  this  bill  and  whom  I  join  in 
sponsorship,  asked  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  to  tabulate  the  irrigation  costs  and  per¬ 
centage  repaid  by  water  users  on  16  exist¬ 
ing  projects  in  Missouri  Basin  States.  Aver¬ 
age  repayment  by  water  users  for  irrigation 
costs  on  these  16  is  21.1  percent.  Five  of  the 
16  projects  are  in  Nebraska  and  the  average 
repayment  of  these  5  is  28.4  percent. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  if  enacted, 
will  provide  a  repayment  by  water  users  of 
59.2  percent  of  irrigation  costs  of  the  mid- 
State  project. 

A  second  point  of  importance  is  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  one  of  Nebraska’s  most  vital  re¬ 
sources — its  supply  of  ground  water.  This 
is  literally  a  life  or  death  matter  for  Nebraska 
crops  in  the  irrigation  areas.  The  mid-State 
project  can  be  of  tremendous  benefit  in  re¬ 
charging  the  underground  water  supply. 

This  project  has  been  sought  for  almost  a 
decade.  During  that  time,  it  has  developed 
wide  and  popular  support  and  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  people  of  the  area  involved.  Com¬ 
menting  editorially  on  the  favorable  actior 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  at  ‘ 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Lincoln  Star  said  ime 
announcement  could  be  “the  biggesy^Ne- 
braska  news  of  the  moment.” 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  shao6s  that 
view.  Enactment  of  the  bill  will  j?v  a  great 
and  progressive  step. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry:  Has  Senate  bill  970 
been  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  M /.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  bv/ which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question/fs  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  j/ne  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MARIA  LUISA  REIS  (NEE)  LOYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1002, 
House  bill  6122. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (H.R.  6122)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Luisa  Reis  (Nee)  Loys  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MILITARY  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  ACT  OF  1960  TO 
CLARIFY  AUTHORITY  TO  EX¬ 
CHANGE  CERTAIN  LANDS— BILL 
INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  Calendar  1064,  House  bill 
8924,  to  amend  section  207  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Construction  Act  of  1960  to  clarify 
the  authority  granted  to  exchange  cer¬ 
tain  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
for  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon, 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


liEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
USING  OUT  OF  CRASH  OF/AIR- 
U 

Mr.  MA.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  prooeed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendgf  No.  1066, 
House  bill  895 
The  motion'was  agrea'to,  and  the  bill 
(H.R.  8958)  to  rbmove  the  present  $5,000 
limitation  which  prevents  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out/of\the  crash  of  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City,  Okla., 
was  considered;  orderecrto  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  therthird  time,\nd  passed. 


WORI 


ECONOMIC  PRC 
EXPOSITION 


1RESS 


/.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
motfe  that  the  Senate  proceed  t6.  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1069,  9^n- 
ite  Concurrent  Resolution  41. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  th( 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con¬ 
current  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  41)  en¬ 
dorsing  the  World  Economic  Progress 
Exposition,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  with  an  amendment,  on  page  4, 
after  line  8,  to  strike  out : 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  an  interest 
in  activities  included  within  the  subject 
matter  of  the  World  Economic  Progress  As¬ 
sembly  and  Exposition  are  requested  to  de¬ 
vote  such  resources  and  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
Government’s  participation  will  adequately 
reflect  the  important  role  of  our  Nation  in 
contributing  to  the  economic  growth  of 
other  nations. 

And,  in  line  18,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  “3”  to  “2”;  so  as  to  make 
the  concurrent  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 


of  the  Congress  that  the  World  Economic 
Progress  Assembly  and  Exposition  is  consist'’ 
ent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Governmjmt 
of  the  United  States  and  represents  t 
nificant  contribution  to  the  objectives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  all  who  y^eek  to 
realize  a  society  in  which  men  ami  nations 
can  realize  their  potential  in  freedom  and 
peace. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the /United  States 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  reciting 
the  purposes  of  the  World/Economic  Prog¬ 
ress  Assembly  and  Exposition  and  inviting 
participation  by  all  concerned  with  interna¬ 
tional  economic  development. 

The  amendment/was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution, 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


as 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  FRAUDU¬ 
LENT  STATE  TAX  STAMPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1067, 
'fouse  bill  1777. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (H.R.  1777)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
those  are  all  the  measures  I  wish  to  have 
called  up  at  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS — FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  MEXICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  LABOR  BILL 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  tentative  agreement  to  put  over 
until  tomorrow  further  debate  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Mexican  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  bill,  if  the  motion  to  lay 
the  conference  report  on  the  table  was 
rejected.  However,  a  number  of  Sena¬ 
tors  have  stated  that  they  wish  to  have 
the  debate  on  that  report  continued 
now  and  they  wish  to  have  final  action 
on  it  taken  tonight.  That  is  agreeable 
to  me,  if  it  is  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  me,  except  I  believe  some 
Members  may  have  been  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  no  further  votes  would  be 
taken  tonight.  But  if  it  is  agreeable, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  have  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 
taken  at  a  time  certain  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  believe  this 
matter  requires  rather  full  debate,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  agree 
to  such  a  proposal. 


UNITED  STATES  PARTIC  lTION  IN 

ASSISTANCE  TO  CE]  LIN  MI¬ 

GRANTS  AND  REFUGEES' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presi  at,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  :nate 
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a  message  from  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  regard  to  House  bill  8291. 

ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  stating  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  and  10 
to  the  bill\(H.R.  8291)  to  enable  the 
United  Stated  to  participate  in  the  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  to  certain  migrants 
and  refugees,  and  that  the  House  dis¬ 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  3,  7,  11,12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
and  18  to  the  bill.  \ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  \msist  upon  its 
amendments  numbered  2/8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15,  16,  17,  and  18,  to  House'bill  8291,  re¬ 
quest  a  conference  with  the  ilouse  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senac 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Al¬ 
bright,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Humphre 
Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  thfc 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
is  customary  at  this  time  during  a  ses¬ 
sion,  I  wish  to  present  a  list  of  measures 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  list  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  brief  remarks. 

No  mere  listing  can  adequately  por¬ 
tray  the  blood,  sweat,  toil,  and  tears,  if 
I  may  use  that  famous  phrase  in  this 
connection,  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  The  item  prosaically 
listed  as  No.  17 — Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961 — alone  consumed  the  better  part 
of  36  working  days  of  members  of  the 
committee — in  hearings,  markup,  floor 
debate,  and  conference. 

The  list  does  not  show  seven  meetings 
with  high  officials  of  the  administration, 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  situation  in 
Cuba.  In  the  same  category  are  nu¬ 
merous  briefings  by  officials  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  other  subjects  of  deep  con¬ 
cern  to  Members  of  the  Senate — Laos 
the  Congo,  Berlin,  the  nuclear  weaporis 
test  negotiations,  Brazil,  the  Puntiy/iel 
Este  Conference,  the  Vienna  spmmit 
meeting,  and  others. 

I  might  make  mention,  too,  of/fiomina- 
tions,  of  which  1,365  passed  through  the 
committee — 68  for  ambassadors,  17  for 
appointive  positions  in  tjrfe  State  De¬ 
partment,  31  for  U.S.  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations  and/its  organs,  1,230 
for  positions  in  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
other  miscellaneous /appointments. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  cgn  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  acted  on  all  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  within  its  competence  made  by  the 
President  oythe  United  States,  with  the 
exception/of  three  recently  received 
treaties., 

Fina jrfy,  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
have /this  occasion  to  thank  all  members 
of  tne  committee  for  their  cooperation, 
h^rd  work,  and  dedicated  service 
iroughout  the  year.  My  appreciation 
'goes  equally  to  the  minority  party  mem¬ 


bers,  as  well  as  to  the  majority  party 
members,  because  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  rarely  records  a  partisan 
vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Part  I.  Principal  Measures  Approved  by 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Passed 

by  the  Senate  as  op  September  21,  1961 

1.  International  Convention  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  Ap¬ 
proved  May  16,  1961.1 

2.  International  Telecommunication  Con¬ 
vention.  Approved,  September  21,  1961. 1 

3.  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty  with  Can¬ 
ada.  Approved  March  16,  1961.1 

4.  Second  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  regarding  certain  mat¬ 
ters  arising  from  the  validation  of  German 
dollar  bonds.  Approved  May  4,  1961.1 

5.  Convention  with  Canada  for  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion.  Approved  September  21,  1961.1 

6.  Convention  on  the  Organization  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  and  Development.  Ap¬ 
proved  March  16, 1961.1 

7.  Treaty  of  Extradition  with  Brazil.  Ap¬ 
proved  May  16,  1961.1 

8.  Modification  of  the  International  Load 
Cipe  Convention.  Approved,  May  16,  1961./ 

Treaty  of  friendship,  establishment  ai 
navigation  with  Belgium.  Approved  s/p- 
tember  11,  1961. 1 

10.  Treaty  of  Amity,  and  Economic/Rela- 
tions  with  Vietnam.  Approved  September 
11,  1961. 1 

11.  Presentation  of  a  monument/to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mexico\(S.  653).  Passed/Senate  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1961. N 

12.  Providing  "tor  annuities  for  widows  of 
certain  Foreign  Service  officers  who  retired 
prior  to  the  effective  datepf  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Group  Life  'Insurance  Act  of  1954 
(S.  1067).  Passed  Senate  March  30,  1961. 

13.  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1901  (S\1154) .  Approved 
September  196 1.1 

14.  Amendment  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Cojrttrol  Act  of  19^4  (S.  1215). 
Passed  SenatgMay  11,  1961. 

15.  Repeal  of  provisions  prohibiting  the 
charge  for  services  rendered. to  vessels  and 
seamen/XS.  1358).  Passed  Senate\  March 
28,  194 

16/Continuing  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  utilize  surplus  agricultural  commadi- 
tyds  to  assist  needy  peoples  and  to  promote 
Economic  development  in  underdeveloped 
'areas  of  the  world  (S.  1720).  Approved' 
July  20,  1961.1 

17.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(S.  1983).  Approved  September  4,  1961.1 

18.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Corps  (S.  2000) .  Approved  Septem¬ 
ber  1961.1 

19.  To  establish  a  Disarmament  Agency 
(S.  2180).  Approved  September  1961.1 

20.  Amending  the  act  authorizing  appro¬ 
priations  for  U.S.  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(S.  1779).  Provisions  included  in  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.1 

21.  To  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  to  (S.  2305).  Priority 
provisions  included  in  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 1 

22.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (S.  2423).  Passed  Senate  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1961;  motion  to  reconsider  entered. 

23.  To  authorize  acceptance  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  permit¬ 


1  Denotes  measures  on  which  final  action 
was  concluded. 


ting  investment  in  capital  stock  (H.R.  6765). 
Approved  August  30,  1961.1 

24.  The  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistanc 
Act  of  1961  (H.R.  8291).  Senate  amencjed 
House  bill  H.R.  8291  on  September  1961 

25.  Amending  the  act  providing  for  ifiem- 
bership  and  participation  in  the  /inter- 
American  Children’s  Institute  (S.J./Ces.  66). 
Passed  Senate,  March  24, 1961. 

26.  Extending  recognition  to  tile  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  for  Southern  California 
(S.J.  Res.  132).  Passed  Senate/ September  11, 
1961. 

27.  Providing  for  acceptance  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Caribbean 
Organization  (H.J.  ReS.  384).  Approved, 
June  30,  1961.1 

28.  Extending  through  June  30,  1962,  the 
life  of  the  U.S.  citizens  commission  for  NATO 
(H.J.  Res.  463) .  .Approved,  July  31,  1961.1 

29.  Expressing' the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
Project  Hope/fs.  Con.  Res.  8).  Agreed  to 
by  Senate,  April  3,  1961. 

30.  Authorizing  attendance  of  delegations 
from  the/Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at/nee  tings  of  the  Commonwealth  Par¬ 
liamentary  Association  (S.  Con.  Res.  29). 
Agrepd  to  by  Senate,  July  17,  1961. 

Relative  to  the  relationship  of  the 
Urlited  States  with  the  Republic  of  China 
ind  communistic  China  (S.  Con.  Res.  34). 

'Agreed  to  by  House,  August  31,  1961.1 

32.  Assistance  to  Senators  in  connection 
with  interparliamentary  activities  and  recep¬ 
tion  of  foreign  officials  (S.  Res.  40).  Agreed 
to,  January  31,  1961.* 

33.  To  authorize  a  continuing  study  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  (S.  Res.  41).  Agreed  to, 
January  31,  1961.' 

34.  Favoring  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  food  and  raw  materials  reserve 
(S.  Res.  128) .  Agreed  to,  June  1,  1961.1 

35.  Relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
White  Fleet  designed  to  render  emergency 
assistance  to  people  of  other  nations  in  case 
of  disaster  (S.  Res.  154).  Agreed  to,  June  1, 
1961. 1 

36.  Authorizing  attendance  of  a  delegation 
from  the  Senate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Parliamentary  Association  (S. 
Res.  168).  Agreed  to,  July  17,  1961 J 

37.  Endorsing  the  World  Economic  Progress 
Exposition  (S.  Con.  Res.  41) . 

38.  Four  printing  resolutions  (S.  Con.  Res. 
7,  S.  Res.  102,  S.  Res.  172,  S.  Res.  173). 
Agreed  to  by  House,  January  31,  1961;  agreed 
to  by  Senate,  March  9,  and  July  14,  1961, 
respectively. 

Part  II.  Measures  Remaining  To  Be  Acted 
on  by  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

I.  Amendments  to  World  Meteorological 
ganization  Convention  (Ex.  F,  87-1). 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  (Ex. 
K,  8\-l). 

3.  Declaration  to  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish¬ 
eries  Convention  (Ex.  M,  87-1) . 

4.  Amendment  to  the  Convention  on  In¬ 
ternational  Civil  Aviation  (Ex.  N,  87-1). 

5.  Foregin\Service  Buildings  Act  amend¬ 
ments  (S.  1501 

6.  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
amendments  (S.N.987). 

7.  Amendment  N  International  Organiza¬ 
tions  Immunities  Act  (S.  2336) . 

8.  New  York  Worlds  Fair  (H.R.  7763). 
Passed  House.  August  22v  1961. 

9.  Payment  to  the  Philippine  Government 
(H.R.  8617)  (S.  2380).  Reported  to  House 
August  26,  1961. 

10.  Reimbursement  to  New  Vorfk  City  for 
extraordinary  expenses  during  tSe  15th  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  (H.R.  4441,  S.  47\  S.  1506). 
Report  to  House,  August  23,  1961. 

II.  Passport  legislation  (S.  229,  £j\.300,  S. 
1614) .  Executive  branch  position  n^f  yet 
ready. 

12.  Freedom  Academy  (S.  822) .  No  exe\i- 
tive  branch  reports  received  to  date. 
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Then  this  proposal  went  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  great  committee.  Where  is  its  re- 
art?  It  has  none.  Where  is  the  record 
its  hear  mgs?  It  held  none.  But  in 
thV Senator’s  great  wisdom,  by  his  beau- 
tifm\eloquence  he  justifies  $249,000  for  a 
man  In  whom  we  have  already  invested 
more  chan  half  a  million  dollars;  but 
still  he\yill  not  permit  the  State  of 
New  JerseV  to  receive  one  red  cent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  up-end.  the  comucopea  in  be¬ 
half  of  New  Jersey.  The  proposal  has 
not  been  properly  presented  to  my  at¬ 
tention. 

Our  subcommittee  h^s  before  it  a  hun¬ 
dred  resolutions,  every  \ne  of  them  of 
world-shaking  importance,  requiring 
careful  consideration  and  due  delibera¬ 
tion.  The  minority  leader,  u\  his  feeble 
wisdom,  and  within  the  limitations  of 
only  24  waking  hours  in  the  daysthat  he 
can  devote  to  this  task,  and  inmiding 
his  service  on  the  Committee  on  the.  Ju¬ 
diciary  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  as  minorh 
leader - 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  entered  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
George  Washington  once  said,  “Rein¬ 
forcements  have  arrived.”  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  when  I  am  outnum¬ 
bered,  I  ought  to  table  the  reinforce¬ 
ments,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it 
under  the  Senate  rules. 


The  unfinished  business  is  calendar 
829,  House  bill  8383,  to  further  amend 
section  201  (i)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  very  undramatic,  but  I  yield  the  floor. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  is 
withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  migratory  labor 
bill  (H.R.  2010). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  is  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30 
TOMORROW 


LM. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  there  is  a  lull  in  the  proceedings, 
and  there  is  nothing  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration,  I  move  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  resume  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  on  the  mi¬ 
gratory  labor  bill  (H.R.  2010) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  have  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  respectfully  inquire  of  the  Chair 
as  to  the  present  status  of  the  measure 
on  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Memorial  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  can  inform  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  2010, 
the  migratory  labor  bill. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is Nno  further  business  to  come 
before  thevSenate  at  this  time — and  I 
notice  that\he  Senatey&ems  to  be  in  a 
tranquil  moocKr-I  move  at  this  time  that 
the  Senate  adjhjarnyuntil  10:30  a.m.  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  motion  wfft,  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o’clock  and  2/minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourned  under  the  order  pre¬ 
viously  entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
September/22,  1961,  at  lCh: 30  o’clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS^ 

Executive  nominations  recei^qcl  by  the 
Senate  September  21,  1961: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

George  Rosling,  of  New  York,  to  be\U.S. 
district  judge  of  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York.  (A  new  position.) 

United  Nations 
Dr.  Ansley  J.  Coale,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Population  Commission  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  vice  Kingsley  Davis. 

Collectors  op  Customs 
Tennent  L.  Griffin,  of  Mobile  Ala.,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  30,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
Ala. 

Roy  L.  Peterson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  30,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Director  of  the  Mint 
Eva  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  21,  1961; 

U.S.  Circuit  Judges 

Delmas  C.  Hill,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  cir¬ 
cuit  judge  for  the  10th  circuit. 


Ben  Cushing  Duniway,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  9th  circuit. 

Irving  R.  Kaufman,  of  New  York,  to 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  2d  circuit. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Merle  M.  McCurdy,  of  Ohio,  to  be  p. S.  at¬ 
torney  for  the  northern  district  of/Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

William  Medford,  of  North  Ca/olina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  ternybf  4  years. 

William  H.  Murdock,  of  lyorth  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the /huddle  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  t/rm  of  4  years. 

John  W.  Bonner,  ov  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  disj/ict  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Harry  G.  Campe/,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney' for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U>S.  District  Judges 

Thomas  /.  MacBride,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California. 

Alfqhso  J.  Zirpoli,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California. 

'Hubert  L.  Will,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis¬ 
trict  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Alfred  L.  Luongo,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

S.  Hugh  Dillin,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  dis¬ 
trict  judge  for  the  southern  district  of  In¬ 
diana. 

Anthony  T.  Augelli,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana. 

Frank  J.  Battisti,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis¬ 
trict  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Martin  Pence,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii. 

C.  Nils  Tavares,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  dis¬ 
trict  judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii. 

Thomas  F.  Croake,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

John  F.  Dooling,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York. 

William  E.  Doyle,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 

U.S.  Ambassador 

Charles  W.  Cole,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am¬ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Chile. 
U.S.  Regular  Air  Force 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
aj.  Gen.  William  H.  Blanchard  1445A, 
Regwar  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  importance  and  responsibility  desig¬ 
nated  bV  the  President,  in  the  rank  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8066,  title 
10,  of  the  united  States  Code. 

To  be  senior  Air  Force  member,  Military 
Staff  Cohnnittee,  United  Nations 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Burns  527A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  as  indicated  under  the  provisions 
of  section  711,  title\10,  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

To  be  lieutehant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Roscoe  C.  Wilson  360A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Forc^l ,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retiredqist  in  the  grade 
indicated  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8962,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for 'temporary 
appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  imder  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,\>f  the 
United  States  Code. 
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To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.  William  B.  Campbell  2000A,  Regular 

Force. 

Richard  O.  Hunziker  4164A,  Regular 


Col. 

Force, 


A.  Smith  19176A,  Regular  Air 

lical. 


Postmasters 


ALABAMA 

Raymond  ESyLynn,  Brewton. 
William  F.  S&Rer,  Evergreen. 
Margaret  E.  Matthews,  Gallion. 


LASKA 

Marjorie  L.  Sharnkuoich,  Wrangell. 

ARKANSAS 


Lucille  U.  Mink,  Bay. 

Cleveland  L.  Hodges,  Eaf 
Mary  E.  Ingram,  Hazen. 

Elizabeth  A.  Anderson,  Mo\ticello. 
Vivian  R.  Craig,  Newark. 

John  S.  Buttry,  Pea  Ridge. 


CALIFORNIA 


Carl  C.  Courtney,  Alhambra. 
Charles  W.  Spencer,  Aptos. 

Robert  N.  Kisner,  Buena  Park. 
John  Santana,  Cloverdale. 

Dolores  L.  Sprague,  Fulton. 
Elbridge  W.  Skeahan,  Grass  Valley. 
Ruby  M.  Ambrosini,  Korbel. 

E.  Howard  Stinson,  Lindsay. 

Leslie  S.  Brown,  Monterey. 

Vernon  G.  Dingley,  Montrey  Park. 
H.  Norman  Green,  Shell  Beach. 
Richard  T.  Higgins,  Truckee. 
Clifford  J.  Sorem,  Ventura. 


FLORIDA 

V.  Paige  Pinnell,  Gainesville. 

Mabel  J.  Wolfe,  Key  Largo. 

Roy  C.  Arnold,  Okeechobe. 

Clestelle  W.  Wadsworth,  Wimauma. 


GEORGIA 

James  M.  Groover,  Boston. 

Lois  B.  Bryan,  Brooklet. 

Fred  H.  Tanner,  Commerce. 

Oscar  M.  Roberts,  Donalsonville. 
Leonard  E.  Smith,  Lyerey. 

Susie  G.  Ellington,  Montrose. 

IDAHO 


H.  Kay  Thatcher,  Carey. 
Vern  Chandler,  Salmon. 


ILLINOIS 

Harold  H.  Kiester,  Garden  Prairie. 
Henry  T.  Verfurth,  Morris. 


INDIANA 

Clifford  L.  Shipman,  Fowler. 

Dale  E.  Blackford,  Tippecanoe. 
Howard  K.  Sundheimer,  Wabash. 
S.  Wayne  Hillyer,  Williamsport. 


IOWA 

Leo  W.  Dodd,  Conrad. 
Eleanora  B.  Sofranko,  Lovilla. 
Joseph  C.  Chervenka,  Tama. 


KANSAS 

Donald  E.  Smith,  Chetopa. 
Marlon  A.  Kramer,  Geneseo. 
James  E.  Wright,  Moscow. 
Edna  M.  Dibble,  Woodston. 


KENTUCKY 

Sister  Rose  Emma  Monaghan,  Maple 


Mount. 


Ivy  J.  Miller,  Church/Roint. 
Mary  Jo  McCutcheon,  Clinton. 
Lonnie  J.  Cryer,  De  Quincy. 


IARYLAND 

James  E.  Gauft,  Bishopville. 

Rebecca  T.  JBroton,  Glencoe. 

Charles  IyVoy,  Libertytown. 

Williany'L.  Harbstreet,  Lutherville-Timo- 
nium. 

Sylvjd  L.  Golden,  Nanjemoy. 


Elma  K.  Goodhand,  Queenstown, 
Charles  H.  Ross,  Smithsburg. 
George  A.  Fream,  Taneytown. 
Maurice  E.  Murray,  Woodsboro. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Irene  F.  Christian,  Cataumet. 
Daniel  N.  McCarthy,  Groton. 
Rita  C.  Nygard,  Jefferson. 
James  W.  Griffen,  Swansea. 


MICHIGAN 


Victor  Batt,  Allen. 

Thomas  A.  Dowell,  Battle  Creek. 
James  V.  Baese,  Elsie. 

Arlene  B.  Dolehanty,  Gaines. 
Donald  E.  Fish,  Grand  Blanc. 

Peter  V.  Pini,  Lake  Linden. 

Eugene  J.  Jones,  Mendon. 

Evar  J.  Villemure,  Newberry. 
Leonard  E.  VanSickle,  Prudenville. 
Richard  L.  Finkbeiner,  Wayland. 

MINNESOTA 


Arol  D.  Hansen,  Askov. 

Oliver  A.  Herrick,  Austin. 
Gerald  J.  Den  Ouden,  Edgerton. 
lone  A.  Slattery,  Kilkenny. 
Clayton  C.  Linn,  Kimball. 

John  G.  Askew,  Wadena. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J.  Kyle  Lindsey,  Booneville. 

John  M.  McGowan,  Sr.,  Camden. 
Travis  N.  Holman,  Tishomingo. 


MISSOURI 

ClaJia  A.  Gibbs,  Braggadocio. 
Willuun  B.  Waggoner,  Elsberry. 

Ward  ^ennis,  Huntsville. 

Edgar  GVHinde,  Jr.,  Independence.^ 
Robert  LAHurst,  Rushville. 


MONTANA 


Harry  M.  Halverson,  Glasgow. 
Dorothy  Lechneq:,  Winifred. 


EVADA 


Ernest  J.  Arch,  Rena 


Ada  E.  Widman,  East  .Hampstead. 


NEW  /TERSE'S 


James  E.  Posten,  Xtlantic  Highlands. 
Samuel  H.  Rifkm,  Dutch  NecE 
Herman  E.  Gallaher,  SayrevilleN 


VORTH  CAROLINA 


Lester  I.  Carpenter,  Belmont. 

Robert  E/Williams,  Black  Mountain. 
Ralph y.  Beshears,  Boone. 

Belle  <cable,  Fontana  Dam. 

Willis  Q.  Moore,  Hayesville. 

Daniel  A.  Swindell,  Robbins. 

<!anley  L.  West,  Weaverville. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Michael  A.  Sperle,  Kintyre. 
Donald  A.  Supler,  Verona. 


Erva  L.  Sibrel,  Gypsum. 

Richard  L.  Rizor,  Mount  Victory. 
Kenneth  W.  Bailey,  New  Albany. 
Paul  Sutch,  Painesville. 

George  G.  Walters,  Reynoldsburg. 
Harold  M.  Brown,  Waverly. 


OKLAHOMA 

Volney  B.  Howell,  Fort  Gibson. 
Billy  L.  Humphreys,  Grandfield. 
Wendall  D.  Berry,  Granite. 

Anna  J.  Stepp,  Headrick. 


Frederick  L.  Langston,  Cottage  Grove. 
Robert  M.  Buck,  Lake  Oswego. 

Gerald  J.  McGlinn,  St.  Helens. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

John  C.  McCurdy,  Adamsville. 
Howard  V.  Strasser,  Albion. 
Joseph  R.  Walsh,  Carbondale. 
W.  Armour  Fegely,  Fleetwood. 
Joe  S.  Klapach,  Strabane. 


PUERTO  RICO 

Pascasia  Vidal-Chacon,  Ensenada. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Harry  Kizirian,  Providence. 

John  E.  Conley,  Warren. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Roland  F.  Wooten,  Jr.,  Charleston. 
William  O.  Callahan,  Columbia. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Clyde  M.  Ross,  Artesian. 
Vernon  J.  Connell,  Cresbardv 
Duane  E.  Neumann,  Grotonc 


TENNESSE 

Hybernia  C.  McMillanyCharlotte. 
Edward  A.  Riordan,  Dickson. 

Hazel  E.  Seward,  Ea^fs. 

Lucile  J.  Lovell,  Hampshire. 
Guilford  S.  LigopL  Mount  Pleasant. 
Beatrice  W.  Norris,  Ramer. 
Raymond  B.  Gflbson,  Spring  City. 


Clyde  C.  ierews,  Alvord. 

Delbert/C.  Amos,  Bellaire. 

Douglas  Luck,  Andrews. 

Annan S.  Cutshall,  Azle. 

Elvm  C.  Moehlman,  Bryan. 

fmmas  M.  Yarrell,  Belton, 
iaura  B.  Stringer,  Buda. 

^Malcolm  O.  Daugherty,  Cherokee. 
Ernest  Gregg,  College  Station. 

M.  Forrest  Brooks,  Columbus. 
Russell  W.  Smith,  Floresville. 
Erma  B.  Helwig,  Fulshear. 

William  E.  Smith,  George  West. 
Evans  D.  Vineyard,  Hermleigh. 

Lee  M.  Robertson,  Lakeview. 
Easter  L.  Sikes,  La  Villa. 

Leslie  L.  Sanson,  Leakey. 

Thomas  F.  Calhoon,  Jr.,  Liberty. 
Henry  N.  Mullins,  Malone. 

James  H.  Mecklin,  Marfa. 

Willie  Coker,  Marquez. 

Irene  F.  Pfluger,  Pflugerville. 
William  C.  Copeland,  Purdon. 
Clyde  Wright,  Van  Horn. 

Clyde  D.  Gamble,  Wolfforth. 


VERMONT 

Esther  L.  Sweatt,  Craftsbury  Common. 


T.  Coleman  Musgrove,  Bedford. 
Virginia  L.  Fowler,  Burke. 
Walter  R.  Hines,  Jonesville. 
William  E.  Doxey,  Portsmouth. 
Will  R.  Wilson,  Raphine. 
Melvin  S.  Raikes,  Roanoke. 


WASHINGTON 


Elizabeth  L.  Goodpaster,  Hoodsport. 
..Joseph  Fosnick,  Sumner. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mary  J.  Hafer,  Elkview. 

Robert  H.  Blackwood,  Milton. 
Stanley  A.  Hehle,  Parsons. 
Eugene 'Knowl ton,  Ravenswood. 

WISCONSIN 


Lillian  A.  Newton,  Augusta. 
Eugene  B.  Hopkins,  Cumberland. 

VYOMING 


Reginald  J.  O’NeRl,  Basin. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 


The  nominations  beginning  Fayette  C. 
Root,  to  be  lieutenant  insthe  Navy,  and  end¬ 
ing  Joseph  J.  Wheeler,  toi»  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on 'September  8, 
1961. 

In  the  Navy 


The  nominations  beginning  Daniel  W. 
Abercrombie  HI,  to  be  captain,  and\nding 
Robert  J.  Zoeller,  to  be  captain  in  the  slavy, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Re 
ord  on  September  18, 1961. 
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HOUSE  -  SEPT.  22 


PERSONNEL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7377,  to\increase  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  number  of  supergrades  and  on  the  number  of  research  and  development 
positions  oY  scientists  and  engineers  for  which  special  rates  of  pay  are  author¬ 
ized  (H.  Rept.  1261)  (pp.  19618-23).  Conferees  had  been  appointed  earlier  in 
the  day  /p.  19561).  The  conferees  agreed  to  salaries  of  $19,000  for  the  heads 
of  FHA./FS,  SCS,  and  FCIC. 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  739,  to  remove  the  present  Requirement, 
contained  in  the  Pay  Act  of  1960,  that  ASC  county  committee  employees  With  past 
service  purchase  credit  for  such  service  within  a  two-year  period  from  ^ply  10, 
160,  to  modify  the  method  of  computing  interest  earnings  of  special  Treasury 
'issues  held  by  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  to  provide 
for  permanent  indefinite  appropriations  for  the  retirement  fund.  p.  19575 

Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  8798,  to  authorize  payment  of  travel  and  transporta¬ 
tion  expenses  to  student  trainees  when  assigned,  with  or  without  promotion,  upor 


completion  of  college  work  to  positions  for  which  there  is  determined  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  a  manpower  shortage.  pp.  19567-8 

2.  'FORESTRY.  Received  from  the  President  "a  report  prepared  by  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  setting  forth  a  development  program  for  the  national  forest^";  to 
Agriculture  Committee,  p.  19624 

3.  INFORMATION.  Received  from  the  Government  Operations  Committee  the/eleventh 

report  on  availability  of  information  from  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
(H.  Rept\l257).  P.  19625  7 

4.  TARIFFS.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R.  6682,  to 

provide  for  the  exemption  of  fowling  nets  from  duty  (H.  Rent.  1258).  p.  19625 

5.  PURCHASING.  Passfed  without  amendment  H.  R.  8099,  to  remote  the  limitation  on 

the  maximum  capital  of  the  General  Supply  Fund,  and  (a/ reported)  H.  R.  8100, 
to  allow  GSA  to  charge  to  the  consuming  agencies  the/transportation  cost  of 
items  of  supply  sent  them  by  request,  p.  19567 

6.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Received, the  conference  report  an  H.  R.  4750,  to  increase  the 

19606W7nS  aUth°rity  of  th\virgin  Islands  Corporation  (H.  Rept.  1260).  pp. 

7.  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Hemphill  inserted  a  number  /f  articles  on  the  problems  of  the 

textile  industry  and  said,  "As  a\  Representative  of  a  textile  area,  I  insist 
t  at  the  Government  of  these  United  States  holds  to  my  people  and  to  this  in- 
ustry  a  review  of  policy  and  cure  illness  of  the  textile  industry  in  the 
United  States."  pp.  19589-94 

8.  COTTON.  Rep.  McSween  discussed  thd  1962\:otton  outlook  and  said,  "If  we  move  in 

the  direction  of  reduced  acreag^f  restrictions,  and  high  Government  guaranteed 
prices,  we  will  reverse  this  whole  trend  add  cotton  will  become  a  sick  and 
frustrated  industry."  pp.  19604-5 


SENATE  -  SEPT.  22 


9.  FARM  LABOR.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  2010,  the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill 
,.  JPP-_.19445».  19448-9,^19456- 71,  19487-500,  19506-39).  By  a  vote  of  38  to  33, 

/  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Sen.  Jordan  to  table  a  motion  by  Sen.  Keating  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  declined  to  table  the  conference  report  on 
urs.  (PP-  19488-9).  By  a  vote  of  43  to  30,  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Sen. 
ordan  to  table  a  motion  by  Sen.  Keating  (for  himself  and  Sen.  McCarthy)  to 

-in£o,Urther  consideration  of  the  conference  report  until  Friday,  Jan.  19, 
1962  (p.  19507).  7  * 


10.  WHEAT.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1107,  to  continue  the  exemption 
on  the  production  of  durum  wheat  in  portions  of  Modoc  and  Siskiyo*ACounties, 
a  area)  >  from  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quota  Restriction 

during  1962  and  1963.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  ps.  19494 

ISLANDS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  4750,  to  amend  tRe 

Islands  Corporation  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  borrowing  authority  X  the 
Corporation  by  $4  million,  p.  19526  * 

FARM  LOANS.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1040,  to  abolish  the  Federal 
pari9495tga8e  CorP°ration-  This  biH  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
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that  we  can  solve  unemployment  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  extensive  labor-training  pro¬ 
grams.  Indeed,  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill — quite  a  costly  bill,  but  quite  a  neces¬ 
sary  bill — to  provide  training  in  special 
skills  for  labor  which  is  unemployed  and 
cannot  find  work  because  it  does  not 
have  skills  which  are  in  demand. 

Congress  has  passed  an  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  bill.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  was 
a  great  pioneer  in  that  field.  His  work 
finally  came  to  fruition  this  year  when 
the  depressed  areas  bill  was  enacted. 

The  highway  program  and  the  housing 
program,  both  of  which  are  expensive 
programs,  have  been  justified,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  provide  services  but  that  they 
put  people  to  work.  I  am  sure  those  pro¬ 
grams  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  ex¬ 
tensive  or  expensive  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  if  we  could  not  have  argued  that 
they  are  of  great  value  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

When  we  bring  in  400,000  Mexicans 
to  compete  with  1.4  million  American 
farmworkers  who  are  out  of  work,  are 
we  helping  to  solve  our  unemployment 
problem?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  greatest  blows  the  Senate  could 
strike  at  unemployment  in  America 
would  be  to  end  this  program.  But  we 
are  not  asking  for  that.  That  may  be 
an  extreme  position.  We  are  asking, 
however,  that  the  program  be  sufficiently 
reformed  so  that  it  will  comply  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  through  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor.  It  is  a  very  modest 
request.  We  have  watered  down  that 
request  through  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment,  by  providing  that  when  Mexican 
braceros  come  in,  they  shall  be  paid 
either  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  in  the  State  in  which  they  are 
employed,  or  90  percent  of  the  national 
farm  wage,  whichever  is  lower.  But 
even  if  the  McCarthy  amendment  were 
rejected,  many  of  us  would  be  willing  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
program,  even  as  it  is,  for  even  1  year, 
as  was  done  last  year.  Instead,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  program  be  'extended 
for  2  years. 

Probably  the  greatest  economic  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  American  people  today 
is  the  problem  of  unemployment.  We 
certainly  do  not  contribute  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  problem  by  aggravating  it 
through  subsidizing  the  importation  of 
400,000  Mexicans  to  compete  with  farm- 
'  workers  in  this  country  who  are  out  of 
work.  The  1.4  million  figure  does  not 
include  nonagricultural  workers.  It  in¬ 
cludes  only  farmworkers  in  employment 
situations  such  as  this. 

The  conference  report  provides  the 
braceros  an  extensive  field  for  competi¬ 
tion.  Whereas  the  Senate  bill  provided 
a  strict  limitation  on  the  kind  of  work 
the  braceros  could  do,  the  conference 
report  modifies  that  provision  by  the 
following  language: 

And  (2)  modification  of  the  provision  re¬ 
lating  to  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  to  op¬ 
erate  or  maintain  power-driven  machinery 
so  that  this  provision  will  apply  only  to 
power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting, 
planting,  or  cultivating  machinery. 


There  are  a  number  of  other  jobs  in 
competition  with  American  workers  in 
which  the  braceros  are  obviously  free  to 
compete. 

At  a  time  when  underemployment  in 
agriculture  has  reached  the  equivalent 
of  1.4  million  fully  unemployed  persons, 
the  employment  of  foreign  workers  in 
these  jobs  is  a  disgrace.  This  1.4  mil¬ 
lion  figure  does  not  include  nonagri¬ 
cultural  workers;  it  includes  only  farm¬ 
workers.  In  an  employment  situation 
such  as  this,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by 
what  set  of  mental  gymnastics  bracero- 
using  growers  can  justify  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreign  workers  in  skilled 
occupations. 

It  is  true  that  Public  Law  78,  as  it  is 
presently  written,  does  not  specifically 
limit  the  employment  of  Mexican  labor 
to  unskilled  occupations,  but  it  is  our 
contention  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  so  limit  their  employment. 
The  use  of  Mexicans  for  skilled  work 
reduces  the  opportunities  of  domestic 
farmworkers  to  advance  from  unskilled 
to  higher  paid  skilled  jobs  and  tends  to 
lower  the  wage  levels  of  domestic  farm¬ 
workers  employed  in  skilled  occupations. 

I  wish  to  read  from  a  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  which  relate  directly  to  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  is  from  the  senate 
factfinding  committee  on  labor  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State  Senate  of  California. 
It  bears  a  release  date  of  June  19.  Sen¬ 
ator  James  A.  Cobey,  chairman  of  the 
senate  factfinding  committee  on  labor 
welfare,  said: 

Material  gathered  during  a  2-year  study 
shows  that  the  controversial  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  has  resulted  at  times  in  detrimental 
effects  to  both  domestic  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  and  farmers. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  program  was  established  to  supply 
workers  to  farmers  temporarily  when  their 
usual  sources  of  seasonal  labor  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  harvest  demands. 

Some  farmers  have  taken  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  have  given  up  their 
recruitment  and  utilization  of  domestic 
workers.  They  are  not  always  depend¬ 
ent  on  foreign  labor.  Most  recently 
Mexican  interests  postponed  again  any 
concerted  effort  to  employ  legal  re¬ 
straints  to  migratory  workers. 

I  should  say  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  his  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Javits],  who  have  been 
making  such  a  fine  fight  on  this  issue, 
submitted  an  amendment  to  provide 
protection  for  our  domestic  migrant  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  and  at  least  put  them 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  braceros. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
abuses  which  have  been  suffered  because 
of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program.  The  fact  is  that  this  law  hurts 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  our  society — 
the  domestic  migratory  farmworkers. 
Some  315,000  Mexican  farmworkers — 
known  as  braceros — were  imported  under 
Public  Law  78  in  1959.  This  importation 
results  in  a  surplus  of  cheap  labor,  so 
that  wages  and  working  conditions  can 
be  kept  at  substandard  levels  on  corpo¬ 
ration  farms.  On  some  crops,  Mexicans 
do  virtually  100  percent  of  the  work. 
American  farmworkers  can  expect  an 


average  of  only  138  days  of  employment 
a  year.  Farm  wages  run  as  low  as  30 
cents  an  hour,  and  in  some  areas  where 
Mexicans  are  used  in  great  numbers, 
wages  have  actually  declined  in  recent 
years.  Average  income  for  farmworkers 
was  $829  for  all  of  1959. 

Earlier  I  indicated  that  the  bracero 
program  not  only  has  a  general  effect 
in  keeping  down  the  wages  of  domestic 
farmworkers,  but  it  has  a  very  specific 
effect  in  the  areas  where  the  braceros  are 
employed.  These  are  the  particular 
areas  where  wages  have  remained  sta¬ 
tionary,  or  in  some  cases  have  declined, 
whereas  in  other  areas,  where  braceros 
are  not  employed,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  able  to  show  that  farm 
wages  have  increased  consistently.  This 
is  especially  contradictory  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  justification  for 
the  program  is  supposed  to  be  the  labor 
shortage.  In  a  labor  shortage  area 
wages  should  be  increasing,  not  decreas¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
list  some  of  the  States  where  the  average 
wage  is  30  cents? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  tried  to  be 
as  careful  as  I  can  in  stating  the  wages. 
I  have  said  that  the  average  wage  has 
been  30  cents  in  some  parts  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  For  bracero  labor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no,  because  it 
has  to  be  50  cents,  under  the  agreements. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  just  got  through  saying 
that  the  wages  were  30  cents — unless  he 
changes  the  Record.  Will  he  name  a 
State  in  which  it  is  30  cents? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  said  that 
farm  wages  run  as  low  as  30  cents  an 
hour,  and  in  some  areas  where  Mexicans 
are  used  in  great  numbers  wages  have 
actually  declined  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  contend  that  Arkansas 
is  a  large  user  of  bracero  labor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  I  may  say  that 
one  county  in  Arkansas — Mississippi 
County — has  used  11,000  of  them;  and 
Mississippi  County  is  in  an  area  where 
wages  of  the  domestic  workers  average  as 
low  as  30  or  35  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  At 
one  time,  I  administered  a  program  of 
trying  to  find  labor.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  hope  to  defeat  this 
measure,  or  does  he  desire  to  defeat  it — 
I  shall  put  it  that  way — regardless  of 
his  hope? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  desire  is  to 
amend  and  correct  this  measure,  so  as  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  President,  through  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor.  My  position  is  that 
under  present  conditions  we  shall  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  doing  so  if  the  bill 
is  put  over  until  January.  Of  course, 
what  we  really  would  like  to  do  is  have 
the  conferees  return  to  a  further  con- 
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ference  and  there  state  that  the  Senate 
insists  on  their  fighting  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  believes  in  majority 
rule.  But  is  not  he  actually  suggesting 
that  he  wants  a  return  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  wetbacks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no;  that  is 
illegal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  else  would 
result  from  his  position?  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  producers  in 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  should 
violate  the  law  by  recruiting  Mexicans  to 
come  across  the  border  illegally  to  work 
in  this  country.  I  think  the  law  should 
be  strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  believe  'that  the  only 
way  wetbacks  come  into  the  United 
States  is  by  recruitment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  swarm  across 
the  border;  they  look  for  opportunities 
to  obtain  employment.  And  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wants  that  to  continue. 
I  think  it  will  be  terrible  if  it  continues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  (a)  they 
should  be  sent  back,  and  (b)  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  legalize  the  wetback 
system  or  give  it  approval  by  action  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  anything  like  the  competition 
from  illegally  entered  aliens  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time  under  Public  Law 
78. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  is 
arguing  exactly  on  the  side  of  all  the 
large  users  of  bracero  labor  in  my  part 
of  the  country.  All  of  them  have  been 
sending  to  me  telegrams  in  which  they 
urge  that  I  vote  against  the  conference 
report.  Why?  Because  they  want  to 
use  the  wetbacks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no ;  the  reason 
they  want  the  conference  report  de¬ 
feated  is  that  they  think  they  can  get 
everything  they  want,  and  they  want  an 
opportunity  for  the  braceros  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  operate  farm  machinery,  with¬ 
out  any  limitations.  But  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  at  least  a  small  limitation.  It  does 
not  satisfy  me,  at  all;  but  the  conferees’ 
modification  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
use  of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  self- 
propelled  harvesting  or  cultivating  ma¬ 
chinery  shall  be  prohibited,  although 
the  big  employers  want  to  use  them  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  found  a  spot  or  two  where  braceros 
were  used  in  such  employment,  and  I 
joined  with  the  employment  agency  in 
our  State  in  seeing  that  that  was 
stopped;  and  today  it  cannot  be  done. 

But  when  they  get  wetbacks,  they  can 
do  it;  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  an  effort 
being  made  to  bring  in  wetbacks  again. 
We  fought  for  years  against  that. 

I  do  not  say  these  workers  now  are 
paid  all  that  they  should  be  paid ;  but  at 
least  they  are  paid  90  percent  of  the 
prevailing  wage,  and  they  cannot  be  im¬ 
ported  until  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  certifies  that  there  is  an  absolute 
shortage  of  workers.  Does  the  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  indict  the  U.S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  has 
no  choice,  because  the  shortage  of  work¬ 
ers  in  that  area  can  be  determined  very 
well  by  associations  of  producers.  After 
all,  if  the  wages  are  driven  down  low 
enough — as  has  been  done — certainly  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  workers 
cannot  be  obtained  when  wages  of  35,  50, 
60,  or  75  cents  ar.  hour  are  offered.  A 
family  cannot  possibly  be  supported  on 
such  a  wage.  It  is  inhumane  to  expect 
people  to  do  this  difficult  toil  for  such 
pitifully  inadequate  wages. 

But  I  say  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  to  bring  in  350,000  or 
400,000  Mexican  workers — or  whatever 
the  total  is.  The  solution  is  to  let  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operate,  and 
pay  them  decent  wages,  as  is  done  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  many  other 
States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  build  up  a  wet¬ 
back  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  all  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  is  contending  for, 
as  I  see  it.  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  arguing  that  we  should  legalize 
theft,  and  organize  it,  so  it  is  somewhat 
limited  in  its  impact  on  its  victims,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  do  not,  we  create  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  other  people  to  steal,  because 
many  thieves  are  not  caught.  The  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  very,  very  tortured. 
I  can  see  no  connection  between  saying 
we  should  vote  for  the  passage  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  law  which  is  bad  public  policy 
and  militates,  in  my  judgment,  against 
the  taxpayers,  as  well  as  against  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
farmers  and  farmworkers — on  the 
ground  that  if  that  law  is  not  enacted, 
people  will  steal  anyway. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  now  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  for  prohibition,  but  it  did 
not  work.  When  this  law  is  abolished, 
the  Senator  knows,  or  he  must  know  if 
he  has  had  any  experience  with  it,  we 
shall  have  wetbacks.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  is  that  I  opened  up  the  unem¬ 
ployment  service  in  New  Mexico  in  1936, 
when  we  established  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  benefits  and  put  certain  agen¬ 
cies  under  it.  I  administered  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  while  as  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  have  watched  it  for  a  long 
period  of  years  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  believe  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  The  greatest  thing  the 
Senator  can  do  for  the  depression  of 
farm  labor  is  defeat  this  legislation  and 
let  them  go  back  to  the  wetbacks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  very  clear. 
It  is  that  in  this  legislation  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  protection  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  migratory  workers  so  that  they  will 
not  be  under  unfair  competition.  Then 
I  would  be  willing  to  approve  and  sup¬ 
port  an  extension  of  the  program.  If 
we  cannot  provide  that  protection,  we 
are  legalizing  a  wetback  system,  whether 
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the  workers  are  brought  into  this  coun¬ 
try  through  cooperation  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  Public  Law  78  or  whether 
the  immigration  laws  are  not  enforced. 
There  is  the  same  devastating  effect  on 
American  workers.  The  way  to  answer 
that  problem  is  to  enforce  the  law.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  enforce 
this  kind  of  law.  I  have  seen  our  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service  do  it 
before. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  Senator  has  seen  the  law  en¬ 
forced,  but  I  have  seen  wetbacks  swim 
the  river  night  after  night.  No  agency 
was  herding  them  across.  They  were 
looking  for  employment.  They  got  it. 
They  receive  far  better  employment  un¬ 
der  far  better  conditions  under  Public 
Law  78.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Senator  wants  to  go  back  to  the  old 
conditions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  law  can  be  en¬ 
forced  not  only  by  more  adequate  con¬ 
trols,  but  by  sending  the  wetbacks  back, 
and  by  punishing  the  producers  who 
violate  the  law  by  hiring  them.  Any 
number  of  things  could  be  done  to  make 
the  law  effective.  Because  the  law  has 
been  violated  before,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  say  we  must  keep  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  in  a  submerged  condition  where  they 
receive  pitifully  low  wages — and  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  are  1,100,000  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
get  some  of  those  agricultural  workers 
down  to  our  part  of  the  country?  The 
Employment  Service  in  our  area  certi¬ 
fies  steadily  that  it  cannot  find  such 
workers.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
seems  to  be  doubting  these  people,  who 
are  honest  people,  when  they  say  there 
is  an  absence  of  agricultural  workers. 
He  thinks  they  are  lying.  I  do  not  think 
they  are.  I  think  he  ought  to  go  down 
there  and  say  that  to  them.  He  will  get 
a  vigorous  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  those  people  are  honest  and 
mean  what  they  say,  but  what  they  are 
saying  is  that  Americans  cannot  be 
found  who  are  willing  to  do  this  hard 
work  for  50  or  60  cents  an  hour.  I  say 
we  should  not  be  able  to  find  American 
workers  who  are  willing  to  do  that  work 
at  such  low  wages.  If  they  are  paid 
enough,  workers  will  be  found,  as  has 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  other  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Both  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  are  absolutely  correct,  con¬ 
sidering  the  premise  upon  which  they 
are  proceeding.  Many  years  ago,  as  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows, 
before  we  had  the  benefit  of  what  we  call 
the  Mexican  nationals  contract,  the  wet¬ 
backs  swam  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
swam  the  Rio  Grande  because  certain  of 
our  employers — I  will  not  mention  the 
industry  by  name;  it  was  agricultural — 
used  the  loud  speaker  system  to  draw 
them  across  the  Rio  Grande.  That  is 
why  they  were  called  wetbacks.  They 
came  into  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Colo¬ 
rado.  They  were  used  in  our  agricul- 
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tural  industry  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  fell  back  upon  our  communities. 
We  took  care  of  them  the  whole  winter, 
in  the  early  days,  before  we  had  any  law. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  the 
intervening  years.  As  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  said,  as  a  result  of 
the  intelligent,  progressive  legislation  by 
both  State  and  National  Governments, 
we  have  sought  to  protect  the  people  who 
came  into  this  country.  We  do  not  need 
wetbacks  any  more.  We  now  negotiate 
with  the  Mexican  National  Government. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  that  I  have  voted  for  every 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  Why?  I  shall 
come  to  that  point  later.  I  remember 
one  time  when  I  had  a  very  short  sojourn 
of  3  months  with  President  Truman. 
The  same  problem  arose.  President 
Truman  took  the  firm  position  that  we 
ought  to  have  better  contracts  with  Mex¬ 
ican  nations,  for  the  benefit  of  human 
beings.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  talking  about  people,  and 
not  solely  economic  issues.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said  that,  from  years  of  experience,  this 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  evolve  in  a  grad¬ 
ual  program.  This  is  not  the  sole 
answer. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  economists  are  saying  this.  The 
law  involves  Mexican  nationals.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  other  States  than  those 
I  mentioned  which  are  affected.  This 
is  not  the  complete  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  What  about  the  great  area  of  the 
American  people  who  are  doing  stoop 
labor?  Do  they  compete  with  Mexican 
nationals?  I  think  that  is  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  talking  about 
this  evening.  I  think  it  is  why  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  discussing 
his  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  bor¬ 
ders  the  great  sister  State  of  New 
Mexico,  we  have  these  problems.  We 
need  Mexican  nationals  because  we  have 
seasonal  crops.  We  have  potatoes,  fruit, 
lettuce,  and  cantaloups.  We  still  have 
not  solved  all  our  problems.  We  have 
not  solved  housing  and  health  problems 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  but  we  are  taking  steps  forward. 
We  took  great  steps  forward  under  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt.  Subsidies  were  created  to  estab¬ 
lish  housing  programs  for  migrant 
workers  which  have  been  abandoned  for 
almost  20  years.  Now  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  says  to  this  country,  “Before 
you  take  a  contract,  show  me  how  you 
are  going  to  treat  my  nationals.  Show 
me  the  health  conditions,  the  water 
conditions,  and  the  housing  conditions. 
Show  me  what  wages  you  are  going  to 
pay.” 

The  Mexican  Government  is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  of  negotiating.  Who  is 
not  doing  a  good  job?  The  American 
Government  is  not  doing  the  necessary 
job  for  its  own  American  citizens. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  more. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  the  issue  to 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  directing  his  remarks. 


I  listened  to  the  discussion  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Suppose  we  fail  to  realize  our  ideal  or 
our  objective?  Suppose  we  fail  to  realize 
the  objective  sought  by  the  proposed 
legislation? 

New  Mexico  and  southern  Colorado 
and  the  areas  of  seasonal  production 
need  the  Mexican  nationals.  We  should 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
We  do  not  have  the  necessary  stoop  la¬ 
bor.  I  use  that  term.  We  do  not  have 
the  stoop  labor  necessary  to  bring  the 
produce  from  the  land.  The  farmers 
in  our  area  are  very  poor.  Their  in¬ 
come  is  very  low.  Whole  communities 
subsist  from  one  cash  crop.  It  may  be 
potatoes.  It  may  be  cantaloups.  It 
may  be  a  fruit. 

Who  lives  upon  this  production?  Many 
people  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of 
Colorado  are  Spanish-American  people 
who  came  from  Mexico  one  or  two  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  through  Texas,  and  through 
New  Mexico,  into  southern  Colorado.  If 
they  do  not  have  this  work  they  will 
have  nothing. 

In  principle  the  able  Senator, from 
Wisconsin  is  entirely  correct.  This  is 
why  I  supported  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  would  establish  a 
principle.  It  is  a  symbol  to  which  I 
would  adhere.  I  believe  in  it. 

In  the  final  analysis,  to  say  that  we 
should  have  no  legislation  would  be  de¬ 
structive  to  the  economic  well  being  of 
my  own  people.  Thousands  of  Spanish- 
American  people  live  under  substanddard 
conditions.  They  receive  substandard 
wages.  The  answer,  however,  is  not  to 
do  nothing.  We  should  do  something. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  effort  this  evening. 
Whatever  he  does  and  whatever  the  Sen¬ 
ate  does,  I  shall  remember  the  words 
of  President  Truman  almost  10  years 
ago.  There  has  been  little  progress  in 
10  years.  We  keep  fighting.  Perhaps 
next  year  we  shall  move  forward.  The 
next  year  we  may  move  forward  further. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
very  patient.  I  remember  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  American  citizens — not 
Mexican  nationals — were  brought  in 
trucks  all  the  way  from  Texas  into 
southern  Colorado.  There  would  be  a 
truckload  of  people,  not  seated,  but 
standing,  like  cattle,  in  the  truck.  The 
truck  driver  might  drive  for  24  hours 
and  then  suddenly  fall  asleep,  and  there 
would  be  a  slaughter  on  the  highway. 

I  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  asked  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  impose  regulations  upon  the 
interstate  transportation  of  people.  I 
asked  the  Commission  to  give  people  the 
same  consideration  they  gave  hogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle  moved  interstate.  We 
now  have  certain  regulations  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  We  are  far  behind  some  of  the 
other  States.  I  do  not  know  what  New 
Mexico  has  done.  It  all  takes  time. 

I  said  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  “You  should  put  some  in¬ 
surance  on  the  trips.  If  you  put  a  value 
on  people,  as  you  do  on  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  the  insurance  companies  will 
take  care  of  the  problem.” 

It  takes  a  long  period  of  time. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  I  know  that  his  principle  is  cor¬ 
rect.  His  fight  is  a  proper  one.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  not  do  anything  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  passage  of  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation,  which  is  vitally  necessary. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
I  agree  that  we  should  pass  improved 
legislation.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  has  analyzed 
the  problem  very  thoroughly  and 
carefully,  is  correct  in  saying  that  if 
we  postpone  consideration  to  a  day  cer¬ 
tain  in  January,  though  the  law  would 
die  on  December  31,  only  10  or  15  days 
would  elapse  in  which  the  law  would 
not  be  effective.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  after  carefully  analyzing 
the  problem,  that  the  impact  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  and  farm  producers  would 
be — and  this  is  the  word  he  used — 
negligible. 

I  feel  we  should  do  something,  and  do 
something  now.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  on  which  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
agree.  I  think  the  Senate  conferees 
should  go  back  to  conference  and  insist 
on  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

If  we  cannot  do  that — if  we  cannot 
have  the  McCarthy  amendment — then 
we  should  have  the  other  provisions  in 
the  bill  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  presented  to  the 
Senate.  They  are  important  provisions 
for  protection  of  minimum  wages  for 
the  braceros,  to  protect  our  own  people 
against  competition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  postponement  of 
consideration  of  this  problem  until  next 
year  would  be  sensible.  We  are  willing 
to  bargain  further.  I  would  at  least  like 
to  see  the  program  continued,  not  for  2 
years,  but  for  only  1  year.  Last  year  the 
pi-ogram  was  extended  for  1  year.  This 
year  the  bill  calls  for  a  2-year  extension. 
The  more  often  the  proposal  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  more  opportunity 
there  will  be  for  reform  in  the  law. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  help 
in  this  regard. 

It  has  been  charged  that  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  abolished  it  would  encourage 
a  great  increase  in  “wetbacks.”  That 
has  been  the  assertion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  confirmed  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the 
country,  and  who  is  very  experienced  in 
this  field,  if  he  can  tell  me  how  many 
“wetbacks”  there  were  and  if  there  is 
any  authoritative  or  reliable  estimate  to 
indicate  how  many  there  would  be  if  this 
program  lapses?  Or  whether  more  wet¬ 
backs  would  come  into  the  United  States 
than  there  are  braceros  who  come  into 
the  United  States  legally? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  kept  track  of  illegal  importation. 
That  is  like  asking,  “How  much  ‘boot¬ 
leg’  whisky  was  drunk  in  the  United 
States?”  It  was  too  much,  but  nobody 
knew  how  much  it  was. 

I  can  only  say  that  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  “wetbacks.”  I  have  seen  a  thou- 
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sand  of  them  at  one  time  shoved  back 
across  the  border. 

There  was  a  limited  number  of  en¬ 
forcement  officers  at  El  Paso.  When 
President  Truman  came  to  the  South¬ 
west  in  1948,  I  was  on  his  special  train. 
We  talked  to  him  at  El  Paso.  He  had 
been  critical  of  some  things  concerning 
the  bracero  labor.  I  loved  President  Tru¬ 
man.  I  love  him  today.  I  wished  to 
have  him  understand  the  situation.  To 
give  him  firsthand  information,  we 
brought  in  men  from  the  customs 
office.  We  put  them  inside  his  private 
car,  so  that  he  could  ask  them  if  they 
could  enforce  the  legislation  against 
“wetbacks.”  They  all  told  him  it  was 
impossible. 

A  great  many  of  the  people  who  live 
on  one  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  look  a 
little  like  the  people  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
speak  English.  They  get  along  very 
well.  They  remember  where  they  are 
supposed  to  live.  They  have  lived  in 
old  Mexico,  or  in  some  other  place.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  prove  they  are  “wet¬ 
backs.”  That  takes  time.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  how  many  “wetbacks”  there  were, 
but  the  number  was  sufficient  to  do  all 
the  work  necessary  in  stoop  labor. 

What  happened  when  the  Mexican 
Government  made  its  contracts?  As  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  carefully  pointed 
out,  the  U.S.  Government  insisted  that 
decent  dwellings  be  provided  for  these 
people.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  will  not  deny  that.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  and  I  know  it  is  so. 

The  Government  insisted  upon  a 
decent  supply  of  drinking  water.  At  one 
time,  the  Government  insisted  upon 
medical  attention,  and  life  insurance 
policies.  They  were  only  small  life  in¬ 
surance  policies,  to  be  sure,  for  only 
$1,000,  but  no  one  had  had  that  sort  of 
protection  before. 

I  have  seen  people  from  northern  New 
Mexico  go  by  the  truckload  into  the 
sugarbeet  fields  of  Colorado,  there  to  be 
employed  as  families,  not  as  individuals. 
Now  the  Mexican  Government  contracts 
and  specifies  who  shall  work  and  who 
shall  not  work. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  on  whom  I  know  I  am  making  no 
impression,  that  an  ounce  of  experience 
is  sometimes  worth  quite  a  little  of 
theory.  I  have  seen  the  situation  change 
with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
agricultural  labor.  Many  people  who 
grow  cotton  in  my  State  do  not  make 
bracero  contracts  because  they  cannot 
afford  bracero  labor. 

The  labor  is  higher  priced  than  domes¬ 
tic  labor. 

If  the  Senator  succeeds  in  his  ambition 
to  put  the  question  over  until  January, 
the  people  in  my  part  of  the  country,  up 
and  down  the  Rio  Grande,  who  want  to 
get  wetbacks  will  be  glad  to  tender  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  him  and  hail  him  as  a  conquering 
hero.  That  would  be  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen. 

The  standard  of  living  of  braceros  has 
been  raised,  largely  with  the  assistance 
of  President  Truman  in  consultation 
with  President  Aleman.  They  estab¬ 
lished  decent  standards  and  tried  to  live 
up  to  them. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  inform  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senate  how  the 
conference  report  would  prevent  the 
large  producers,  who  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  says  are  eager  to  get  wet¬ 
backs,  from  bringir  g  them  in?  The  con¬ 
ference  report  would  not  increase  the 
number  of  immigration  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion  enforcement  officers.  It  would  not 
provide  any  change  in  the  law  in  that 
respect.  Why  car  they  not  go  ahead 
and  do  what  they  did  before? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  say  they 
were  eager  to  get  wetbacks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  said 
that  the  people  along  the  Rio  Grande 
would  tender  me  a  big  banquet  if  I  could 
defeat  the  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  said  that  so  long 
as  the  present  law  is  on  the  books,  the 
Mexican  Government  will  stop  the  wet¬ 
backs  from  crossing  the  border.  I  have 
seen  representatives  of  the  Mexican 
Government  standing  on  the  beach  be¬ 
tween  Juarez  and  El  Paso  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  getting  on  the  streetcars 
were  not  coming  over  to  engage  in  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  seen  them  lining  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  make  sure  that  their  citizens  did 
not  come  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  the  braceros  come  in 
under  contracts  legally  executed  with 
the  United  States.  If  we  abolish  the 
right  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
make  such  contracts,  the  people  affected 
will  have  no  place  to  turn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  if, 
in  order  to  get  better  terms  and  wages 
for  the  Mexican  nationals,  the  Senate 
should  postpone  action  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  until  10  or  15  days  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  would  then  change  its  program 
and  not  prevent  Mexican  nationals  from 
coming  into  this  country? 

It  seems  to  me  they  would  do  all  they 
could  to  assist  their  own  citizens. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  realize  that  it 
seems  that  way  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  way 
to  people  who  know  the  opposite  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Because  we  have 
watched  what  has  happened.  We  have 
lived  through  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  8  of  the 
committee’s  report — not  the  conference 
report — is  a  list  of  the  States  in  which 
Mexican  nationals  were  employed  last 
year.  I  noticed  that  more  than  1,000 
were  employed  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  those  1,000 
braceros,  or  Mexican  nationals,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  employed  if  they 
were  illegally  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
I  know  where  they  are  employed.  I  know 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  employed. 
I  know  that  in  town  after  town  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  in  Wisconsin  to 
live  very  long  without  the  authorities 
knowing  that  wetbacks  are  there. 

We  have  a  very  law-abiding  State.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has,  too.  But  we  would  not  stand 
for  this  kind  of  thing  if  those  people 
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were  there  illegally.  There  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  one  or  two  of  them  who 
would  get  through.  But  we  would  not 
get  1,000. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  would  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  do  if  those  1,000  peo¬ 
ple  were  needed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  would  send 
them  right  back.  They  would  be  in  Wis¬ 
consin  illegally. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Not  illegally. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  wetbacks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Those  1,000  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  who  are  now  in  Wisconsin 
are  there  because  an  official  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  said  they  were  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  indeed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  say  that  he  would  be  happy  to  let  the 
contract  go  by  the  board  and  not  allow 
those  people  to  come  in  when  they  are 
needed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  never  made  that 
statement. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  said  over  and  over  again  is  that  the 
bill  should  provide  an  improvement. 
The  Kennedy  administration  has  said 
that  unless  there  is  reform  and  improve¬ 
ment  in.  the  proposed  legislation,  it 
should  not  be  enacted.  That  is  exactly 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin.  I  would  not  be  happy  to  see  the 
program  end.  I  say  it  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  but  it  should  be  improved.  I  say 
that  if  it  were  ended,  there  would  be  no 
tremendous  disaster,  because  even  in  my 
State,  if  our  people  are  willing  to  pay 
high  enough  wages,  we  could  find  1,000 
people  who  would  take  the  positions 
which  would  be  available.  No  wetbacks 
could  remain  there  under  those  condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  has  said  is  true,  the 
person  who  certified  the  braceros  should 
be  removed  from  his  job.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Senator  from  Wiscosin  has  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  remain  there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  person  who 
certified  the  workers  has  acted  correctly. 
The  fact  is  that  the  prevailing  wage  in 
Wisconsin,  and  throughout  the  Nation — 
because,  of  course,  we  have  national 
competition  in  the  commodities  that  are 
purchased — is  such  that  we  cannot  em¬ 
ploy  American  citizens  to  do  that  kind 
of  work  at  that  particular  wage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  it  is  all  right  in  Wisconsin  but 
wrong  in  Texas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  all  right  in 
Texas. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  said  it  was.  Does  the  Senator  dis¬ 
approve  of  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  disapprove  of 
continuing  the  program  unless  it  is  im¬ 
proved  as  recommended  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  it  is  not  improved  in  that 
way,  I  say  we  are  better  off  without  it. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  prob¬ 
ably  got  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  off 
the  point,  which  is  that  the  wetbacks 
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could  not  possibly  continue  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  Wisconsin,  because  I  am  sure 
that  1,000  illegal  wetbacks  from  Mexico 
could  not  work  in  Wisconsin  for  any 
period  of  time  without  being  discovered 
and  sent  back.  I  am  sure  if  that  were 
true  in  Wisconsin,  it  would  also  be  true 
in  Wyoming,  Georgia,  Nebraska,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Colorado,  and  Michigan,  which 
employs  11,000,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
States. 

It  may  be  a  real  problem  in  Texas, 
which  is  directly  on  the  border.  As  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  so  well  pointed 
out,  many  Mexican-Americans  work 
there. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  problem 
will  be  great  on  the  border,  and  would 
include  the  States  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California  and  Arizona.  There  it  would 
be  a  difficult  problem. 

I  think  we  are  far  better  off  with  the 
present  program  and  the  progress  we 
have  thus  far  made.  I  am  only  trying 
to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  that,  of  course,  he  did  not  get  all 
he  wanted  in  the  bill.  In  the  past  12 
years,  other  proposed  legislation  related 
to  agriculture  has  been  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  did  not  approve  of  a  great  deal 
of  it.  Two  or  three  times  I  made  mo¬ 
tions  on  the  floor  to  strike  out  some  price 
level  provision  and  to  substitute  another 
provision.  Some  of  those  motions  car¬ 
ried,  and  the  bill  would  go  to  confer¬ 
ence  and  come  back  without  the  amend¬ 
ment  for  which  I  had  fought. 

I  did  not  try  to  take  away  from  the 
American  farmer  what  little  good  he  got 
out  of  the  bill  by  standing  up  and  trying 
to  kill  the  bill,  saying  that  if  we  held  off 
further  action  for  4  or  5  years  we  would 
get  a  better  bill  for  the  farmer. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that,  having  lost  his  point,  he  would  do 
a  disservice  to  the  farmers  by  saying, 
“Let  us  postpone  action  until  January, 
and  return  to  the  wetback  system.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  come  to  the 
wetback  system.  I  was  about  to  quote  a 
man  who  is  probably  the  outstanding 
authority  on  immigration  questions  in 
this  country.  He  is  Gen.  J.  M.  Swing, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat¬ 
uralization  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  What  did  he  say?  He  said 
in  a  letter  that  he  sent  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  dated 
February  8,  as  follows: 

In  response  to  your  first  question,  the 
Service  does  not  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  78  brought  about  a  significant 
reduction  of  illegal  wetback  entries.  Prom 
the  attached  table,  it  will  be  observed  that 
for  at  least  3  years  following  enactment  of 
the  law,  the  apprehension  of  wetbacks  rose 
appreciably  to  the  alltime  high  of  over  1 
million  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1954. 

He  went  on  to  document  his  position. 
He  presented  a  series  of  tables  which  in¬ 
dicated  very  clearly  that  his  position  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  if  he 
is  satisfied  that  General  Swing  is  an  ex¬ 
pert,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  wetback  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  is  a  former 
friend  of  a  distinguished  American  who, 


lacking  any  other  form  of  employment, 
was  sent  down  to  the  border  to  take  care 
of  charges  that  were  made.  He  made 
several  trips  into  Mexico  in  the  form  of 
fancy  hunting  expeditions,  equipped 
with  American  airplanes.  He  probably 
found  out  all  about  the  wetback  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  give  me  the  name  of  one  who  is  more 
of  an  authority  on  the  question  of  the 
violation  of  immigration  laws  than  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  very  important.  No  one  can  mis¬ 
construe  the  position  of  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin,  with  which  in 
principle  I  thoroughly  agree.  I  voted 
for  all  the  McCarthy  amendments. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  see 
that  when  Mexican  nationals  come  into 
this  country,  first,  that  they  have  a  wage 
scale  that  is  commensurate  with  their 
work,  so  that  their  presence  would  not 
interfere  with  American  labor.  If  I 
understand  correctly  one  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  we  have  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  who  can  do  the  same  work. 
I  am  thinking  of  my  own  State  of  Col¬ 
orado.  On  the  other  hand,  this  ques¬ 
tion  reminds  me  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  who  can  give  an  opinion  on  each 
side.  I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  pay  attention  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  that  if  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  is  post¬ 
poned  for  a  little  time  the  wetbacks  will 
flood  over  the  Rio  Grande.  The  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  has  spelled  this  out  quite  clearly. 
He  is  giving  the  history  of  what  was  done 
some  25  or  30  years  ago.  This  used  to 
be  the  practice.  In  my  State  groups  of 
people  went  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  loud 
speakers  and  enticed  Mexicans  to  swim 
across  the  river.  We  do  not  want  any 
more  wetbacks  in  this  country.  When 
a  wetback  comes  into  the  country  il¬ 
legally,  not  only  does  he  not  get  his 
pay,  but  he  is  threatened  with  jail.  We 
want  no  more  of  that.  What  we  want 
is  a  better  contract  with  the  Mexican 
nationals.  Why?  We  do  not  want  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  to  come  in  with  a  low 
salaried  contract  of  any  kind  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  wage  that  American  farm 
laborers  get.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree.  That  is 
one  of  the  arguments  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  making. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  other  question  is 
one  which  I  have  not  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  Are  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  President  now  advocating  that,  un¬ 
less  the  McCarthy  amendment  is  in¬ 
cluded  that  the  bill  should  go  over  until 
next  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No ;  as  usual  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  not  been  that  specific. 
I  believe  the  President  would  be  in  error 
if  he  indicated  on  what  grounds  he  would 
veto  the  bill.  He  has  not  done  so.  No 
President  has  done  that  in  the  past. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  veto. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  has  not  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  should  go  over  until  next 
year.  It  has  been  indicated  that  unless 
there  is  a  significant  reform  in  Public 
Law  78,  and  unless  it  is  improved,  the 
program  should  not  be  continued.  In 
other  words,  they  feel  that  a  simple  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  existing  law  is  not  enough. 
This  is  the  only  point  I  make. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  conference 
report  represents  substantially  the  House 
position.  The  House  accepted  three 
technical  changes  which  were  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  report  provided  for  a  modest — 
a  too  modest — provision  with  respect  to 
the  kind  of  work  braceros  can  do.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  that,  it  did  nothing  to  provide 
any  improvement  whatever  with  respect 
to  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  bra¬ 
ceros.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  crux 
of  any  substantial  and  significant  re¬ 
form  in  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Since  the  conference 
has  there  been  any  communications  from 
the  administration  as  to  its  position  on 
the  bill  as  reported? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  entirely  in  principle?  In 
every  vote  I  have  cast  I  have  reflected 
this  principle,  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  Senator’s  position  on  this  subject. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  administration,  how  can 
we  justify  postponing  consideration?  If 
the  position  is  not  clear  in  the  latter 
part  of  September,  how  do  we  know  what 
the  situation  will  be  in  January? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  has  not  been 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  in 
which  he  clearly  said  that  no  significant 
damage  would  be  done  if  the  program 
were  postponed  until  next  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  was  the  date 
of  that  letter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unfortunately,  as 
so  often  happens,  the  material  I  have 
been  using  and  have  incorporated  in 
the  Record  is  now  being  processed. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  the  date  of  the 
letter  subsequent  to  the  conference? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  not.  The 
conference  was  held  at  an  extremely 
recent  date.  I  believe  it  recognized  the 
kind  of  situation  that  could  develop  in 
the  conference.  It  was  responsive  to 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  hope,  therefore, 
there  will  be  no  vote  on  this  question 
this  evening,  in  view  of  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We 
should  have  a  clear  statement  from  the 
administration.  This  is  their  respon¬ 
sibility,  not  ours  alone.  Let  them  speak. 
If  we  can  get  a  letter  here  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  by  10  o’clock  or  11  o’clock,  and  not 
have  a  vote  on  the  question  this  evening, 
we  shall  find  out  if  there  would  be  any 
damage,  in  their  opinion.  They  have  the 
experts.  They  have  the  staff.  If  they 
want  this  program  to  go  over  until  next 
year,  let  them  say  so.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  agree? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  we  are  a 
legislative  body.  We  should  reach  our 
own  conclusions. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  would  be  legislat¬ 
ing  on  what? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart¬ 
edly  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  vote  should  go  over. 

Word  from  the  White  House  would  be 
helpful.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  somewhat  reluctant  to  demand  or  in¬ 
sist  that  action  not  be  taken  without 
word  from  the  White  House  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  The  Senator’s  point 
is  very  well  taken. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  each  of  us  has  only  a  small 
staff,  and  that  this  problem  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor? 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  a  large  force. 
They  know  what  goes  on  in  each  State. 
If  this  contract  is  not  injurious  to  the 
agricultural  sector,  or  the  labor  sector, 
we  should  have  that  information.  We 
cannot  know  this  individually,  although 
I  agree  entirely  in  principle  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  However, 
I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  logic, 
clarity,  intelligence,  and  proper  legisla¬ 
tion  action,  this  question  could  go  over. 

We  can  decide  this  question  in  1  hour 
in  the  morning.  Why  must  we  say  we 
will  do  this  because  we  are  a  legislative 
body,  and  merely  because  of  that?  We 
legislate  upon  the  basis  of  intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  facts.  No  member  of 
this  body  today  knows  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  ratification  of  a  contract  with 
Mexico  were  delayed  with  respect  to  the 
people  coming  into  our  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  the  letter  in 
front  of  me  now.  It  has  no  date  on  it. 
It  might  have  been  more  recent  than  I 
indicated.  Let  me  read  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs.  I  believe  they  indicate  a 
little  more  specifically,  at  least,  what  the 
answer  might  be.  This  is  from  Secretary 
Arthur  Goldberg.  He  says: 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  your 
inquiry  as  to  the  harm  that  might  be  caused 
to  the  agricultural  community,  or  to  indi¬ 
vidual  growers,  if  the  Congress  failed  to 
enact  an  extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram  (Public  Law  78)  at  this  session.  I 
recognize  that  at  this  juncture  when  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  vitally  important  legis¬ 
lation  is  being  deferred  until  next  year,  such 
deferral  of  Public  Law  78  enactment  is  not 
out  of  the  question. 

Then  he  deals  at  considerable  length 
with  the  substance,  and  he  sum¬ 
marizes — 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  the  Secretary  wants  some  other 
things  included  in  the  bill?  Have  I  been 
denied  that  information? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  indicates  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  the  growers,  and 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  farmers, 
if  this  program  should  go  over  and  not 
be  enacted,  and  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  his  department.  His  department 
must  administer  the  program.  He  points 
out  that  in  January  and  February  there 
is  no  shortage  of  agricultural  labor. 
This  is  not  a  period  of  great  shortage, 
although  there  is  some  need  for  labor 
in  Texas  and  Florida. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  perhaps  south¬ 
ern  Colorado. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  January  and 
February? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  talking  about 
now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  discussing 
what  the  situation  would  be  if  the  bill 
were  to  go  over  and  not  be  enacted  into 
law  until,  say,  the  15th  of  January  or 
the  20th  of  January.  It  would  be  in 
effect  until  December  31.  This  situation 
was  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor.  He  concludes  by  saying: 

These  various  considerations  suggest  that 
damage  to  the  farm  economy  or  to  individ¬ 
ual  farmers,  if  enactment  of  a  Public  Law 
78  extension  were  deferred  to  next  year, 
would  be  negligible.  The  anticipated  ad¬ 
verse  effect  upon  the  Department’s  staff  and 
upon  its  operational  efficiency,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  lead  me  to  suggest  that  deferral 
should  take  place  only  if  acceptable  modi¬ 
fications  cannot  be  achieved  at  this  session. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
of  the  conference  report,  that  acceptable 
and  significant  modifications  have  not 
been  made  in  the  legislation.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  my  conclusion,  even  though 
there  might  be  some  adverse  effect  upon 
the  department  staff  in  its  operational 
efficiency,  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
cost,  because  there  is  no  significant  ef¬ 
fect — the  adjective  used  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  is  “negligible” — on  the 
farm  economy  of  America. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  will  permit  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Colorado  to  have  an 
expression  of  opinion.  As  I  have  said,  I 
agree  to  the  philosophy  and  the  great 
statesmanship  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  But  if  I  read  the  letter  of 
Secretary  Goldberg  to  the  people  of 
Colorado,  they  would  laugh  me  out  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  because 
he  said  there  would  be — as  I  remember 
the  words — “no  significant  impact.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  said  the  impact 
would  be  negligible. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  He  said  the  impact 
on  the  livelihood  of  a  small  segment  of 
people  would  be  negligible.  I  am  glad 
to  say  there  is  no  longer  any  stoop  labor 
in  that  area.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  depend  on  some  Mexican  nation¬ 
als  for  some  labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  what  he  is  say¬ 
ing  is  that  if  the  bill  goes  over,  there 
would  be  a  short  period  in  January  when 
the  law  would  not  be  in  effect.  That 
period  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
growers,  because  that  period  is  not  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  a  large  amount  of  farm  labor 
is  needed.  The  Department  only  admin¬ 
isters  the  program  when  Mexicans  are 
in  this  country  in  significant  numbers. 

If  we  add  15  days  in  October  or  Sep¬ 
tember  or  July,  or  in  any  of  the  many 
months  of  the  year  when  Mexicans  are 
working,  then  the  absence  of  the  law 
would  have  a  significant  effect.  But  the 
Secretary  is  referring  only  to  the  short 
period  in  January  when  the  law  would 
not  be  in  effect. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Col¬ 
orado  can  argue  that  this  provision 


would  inconvenience,  let  alone  damage, 
the  farmers  of  southern  Colorado,  be¬ 
cause  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  would 
be  a  single  bracero  in  Colorado — well, 
perhaps  there  might  be  one  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  January  25  but  there  would 
not  be  many  more. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  They  would  be  frozen 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  1st  and  the  15th  or  20th  of 
January  about  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  talking. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understand  that 
argument.  I  think  it  is  valid  argument 
or  point.  But  for  me  to  go  back  home 
to  the  people  of  Colorado  and  say  that 
we  are  going  to  delay  negotiating  a  con¬ 
tract  over  a  long  period  of  time,  after  a 
contract  has  been  negotiated  and  con¬ 
summated  when  they  now  come  into 
Colorado,  we  have  control  that  has  never 
been  had  before  by  Federal  officers. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  spoke  about  Mexican 
nationals  in  his  own  State.  There  is  a 
little  town  in  New  Mexico  called  Es- 
panola.  The  whole  community  moves 
into  southern  Colorado  at  this  time  of 
year.  They  are  not  Mexican  nationals. 
They  are  Mexican  Americans.  They 
bring  their  children  and  families  into 
Colorado  and  work  in  the  potato  fields. 
I  know,  because  I  watched  with  amaze¬ 
ment  how  the  families  come — not  one 
family,  but  groups  of  families.  I  saw 
children  4,  5,  6,  and  7  years  old,  in  40 
groups,  working  in  an  area. 

Why  is  not  that  work  mechanized? 
Because  the  potatoes  grow  in  the  rocks. 
I  have  walked  among  them.  I  have 
asked  them,  “Why  do  you  do  this  work? 
Where  do  you  go  to  school?”  I  learned 
about  them.  They  make  a  stake  with 
the  family  and  then  go  back  to  Espanola 
to  live  through  the  winter.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  Denver  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  only  in  the 
winter,  with  the  postponement  of  the 
proposed  legislation  until  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  that  there  would  be  any  effect. 
In  the  winter,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
braceros  are  not  in  Colorado;  they  are 
not  in  Texas:  they  are  not  in  Louisiana. 
They  are  in  Mexico.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  absolutely  correct  in  saying 
that  during  this  period  the  effect  will 
be  negligible.  That  is  all  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Why  does  he  not  say 
it  now,  after  the  conference  has  taken 
place?  Let  him  say  it  now  or  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  he  will 
say  it  tomorrow  morning;  but  his  letter 
satisfies  me,  because  he  has  recognized 
the  situation;  and  it  is  exactly  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  confronts  us  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  only  a  thousand  in  his 
State.  Wisconsin  is  away  up  near 
Canada.  It  is  too  bad  the  labor  cannot 
be  brought  down  from  Canada.  I  am 
trying  to  say  that  from  Texas  to  Ari¬ 
zona  and  into  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  California,  we  have  a  peculiar  prob¬ 
lem. 

While  I  believe  in  the  Senator’s  beau¬ 
tiful  philosophy,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it, 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  I  must 
consider  the  survival  of  my  State. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree;  and 
in  the  event  the  program  were  to  be 
carried  on  during  next  summer  or  fall, 
I  think  the  danger  to  some  farmers, 
both  in  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  might 
be  considerable. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  hope  we  will  not 
vote  this  evening.  If  the  Senator  keeps 
talking  a  little  longer,  I  feel  certain  we 
will  not.  I  will  try  to  help  out  in  this 
problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado.  He  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  who  is  an  outstanding  expert 
in  this  field  and  in  many  others.  Earlier 
today  I  had  a  discussion  with  him  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  should  like  to 
continue  it  now. 

I  refer  to  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
price  which  the  independent  farmers 
receive,  because  the  larger  farmers  use 
bracero  labor. 

The  spring  lettuce  crop  is  grown  in 
Arizona  and  California,  largely  with  for¬ 
eign  labor.  The  lettuce  crop  of  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
is  grown  exclusively  with  domestic  labor. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  production  in 
the  Western  States  has  risen  while  pro¬ 
duction  in  eastern  areas  dropped. 

There  has  been  a  clear  downward  drift 
in  average  price  for  both  the  eastern 
and  western  crop.  The  average  price 
per  hundredweight  for  eastern  lettuce 
declined  35  percent  to  $3.88  for  1959  and 
1960;  the  corresponding  price  for  west¬ 
ern  lettuce  went  down  15  percent  to 
$3.50.  It  appears  that  the  availability 
of  foreign  labor  has  contributed  to  lower 
returns  for  eastern  fanners  by  over- 
expanding  production  and  by  enabling 
western  growers  to  take  over  some  of  the 
markets  formerly  available  to  small 
farmers  in  the  East. 

Next,  let  us  consider  strawberries. 
California  growers  have  doubled  their 
production  of  midspring  strawberries  for 
processing  over  the  last  decade,  largely 
with  the  help  of  Mexican  labor.  U.S. 
production  rose  by  about  20  percent  and 
prices  fell  18  percent.  The  five  other 
States  producing  this  crop  in  competition 
with  California — -Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Ai-kansas,  and  Oklahoma — 
all  of  which  use  domestic  labor  for 
strawberries,  have  curtailed  production 
sharply  as  prices  fell. 

Now  let  us  take  tomatoes.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  California 
workers  who  harvest  tomatoes  for  proc¬ 
essing  are  Mexican  workers.  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  crop  averaged  3.8  million 
tons  in  1959  and  1960,  about  3  percent 
higher  than  in  1950  and  1951.  Califor¬ 
nia’s  annual  production  rose  five-tenths 
million  tons  over  this  period  while  an¬ 
nual  output  in  other  producing  States, 
which  rely  mainly  on  domestic  labor, 
went  down  by  about  four-tenths  million 
tons,  nearly  a  half  million.  The  U.S.  av¬ 
erage  price  to  farmers  dropped  by  about 
12  percent. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  argued  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  bracero  program  had  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  not  only  on  the  migratory 


worker  but  on  the  independent  small 
farmer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
very  able  speech  he  has  just  made  and 
for  the  way  in  which,  as  always,  he 
throws  himself  into  battle  on  the  side 
of  the  weak  and  the  dispossessed.  He 
deserves  great  praise  for  his  attitude 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  The  de¬ 
bate  will  be  read  by  countless  thousands 
of  people  over  the  country,  and  they  will 
hail  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  their 
champion  who  is  ready  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  know  that  instead  of  adversely 
affecting  those  who  produce  perishable 
crops  in  my  State,  anything  that  has 
happened  elsewhere — braceros,  domestic 
migrants,  offshore  migrants,  and-all  the 
other  confusing  factors — and  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  a  simple  one— have  not  been 
able  to  keep  our  industry  from  growing 
tremendously,  both  in  size  and  in  pros¬ 
perity.  Only  a  few  years  ago  California 
produced  a  good  deal  more  citrus  fruit 
than  Florida  did.  But  today  Florida 
produces  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
the  citrus  fruit  produced  in  the  United 
States,  including  that  produced  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona,  and  Texas,  in  addition 
to  that  produced  in  Florida.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  annual  production  of 
our  crops — whether  citrus  fruits  or  veg¬ 
etable  crops,  or  any  other — the  produc¬ 
tion  in  Florida  has  increased  every  year. 
During  the  years  in  which  the  price- 
supported  crops  have  been  going  down, 
we  have  continued  year  after  year  to 
advance  in  the  value  of  our  production, 
and  last  year  it  reached  $820  million. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  that  I  think  he  is  completely 
wrong  in  several  of  his  conclusions;  and 
he  could  not  be  more  wrong  than  he  is 
in  his  statement  that  there  will  be  no 
immediate  effect  in  January  or  even  up 
to  early  February  upon  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  highly  perishable  crops. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  California 
navel  oranges,  after  the  end  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  begin  to 
move  right  after  New  Year’s  Day,  and 
move  in  great  quantities  during  January 
and  February,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  will  find  if  he  has  any  statistics 
on  that  movement.  All  the  Texas  grape¬ 
fruit  have  to  be  moved  before  the  Mexi¬ 
can  fruitfly  comes  across  the  border. 
Generally  all  the  Texas  grapefruit  has 
to  be  moved  by  April  15 — which  means 
that  January  and  February  are  about  the 
peak  times  of  the  movement  of  the  Texas 
grapefruit.  A  similar  situation  prevails 
in  Arizona,  and  similar  situations  prevail 
with  reference  to  the  particularly  perish¬ 
able  vegetable  crops  which  are  produced 
in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

I  do  not  care  how  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  picture  the  situation;  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


that  long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
my  practice  was  in  connection  with  agri¬ 
culture;  and  I  represented  officially,  for 
several  years,  the  citrus  industry  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  in  its  national  affairs,  before  I  came 
to  Washington.  So  I  know  something 
about  this  subject;  and  I  know  there  is 
no  time  at  which  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  could  strike  a  more  severe  body 
blow  at  those  who  depend  upon  such  la¬ 
bor  to  gather  their  crops  in  the  fields  or 
from  the  fruit  trees  than  in  January  and 
February,  so  far  as  the  States  of  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  southern  California  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

-So  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  pro¬ 
posing  here — namely,  that  no  action  be 
taken  now,  but  that  this  question  be 
simply  left  in  abeyance,  with  reliance 
upon  an  old  law  under  which  Mexico  now 
refuses  to  operate — and  I  am  not  stating 
this  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  someone  else,  but  I  am  stating 
it  on  the  basis  of  my  own  knowledge,  in 
part,  when  this  legislation  was  enacted — 
is  to  strike  a  severe  body  blow  at  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
some  consideration  from  him  and  from 
the  other  Members  of  Congress;  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  do  it  if  he  understood  the 
gravity  of  this  situation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  sitting  besides  me 
now  is  a  distinguished  Senator  who 
knows  vastly  more  about  this  subject 
than  I  do,  but  I  daresay  he  will  verify 
every  word  I  have  spoken.  I  refer  to  the 
great  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  who  served  as  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  who  knows  more 
about  this  subject  matter  than  does  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  sure  he  will  state  that  there  are  no 
months  in  which  more  serious  blows 
could  be  struck  at  the  producers  of  per¬ 
ishable  fruits  and  vegetables  and  berries 
than  the  months  of  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  already  told  me  plenty. 

I  vhsh  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  for  an  excellent  response. 

I  shall  carry  on  this  presentation  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  found  myself  in  the 
position  of  being  an  arbitrator,  a  media¬ 
tor,  and  a  middleman.  Thus  far  in  the 
debate  I  have  not  spoken  on  this  subject 
matter.  I  have  planned  to  make  my 
position  clear  on  the  record,  because 
this  matter  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
perishable  fruit  industry  of  Oregon, 
which  makes  great  use  of  itinerate  work¬ 
ers,  including  Mexican  workers. 

But  here,  again,  as  always,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  human  values  come  ahead  of  ma¬ 
terial  values;  and  in  my  judgment  we 
would  best  protect  the  fruit  industry  of 
Oregon  by  protecting  the  human  values 
involved  in  connection  with  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit.  Furthermore,  in  my 
judgment,  of  all  the  forgotten  people  in 
America,  none  are  more  forgotten,  from 
the  standpoint  of  having  social  justice 
and  all  the  other  types  of  justice  done 
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for  them,  than  are  the  itinerant  work¬ 
ers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  yielding  to  me  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  with  that  under¬ 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator’s  comment  gives  us  great  cheer. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  remembers  the  story  about  the 
war  of  the  1630’s  and  1640’s  in  England. 
It  is  said  that  the  Commonwealth  Army 
was  sorely  pressed  by  the  forces  of  King 
Charles  and  was  in  great  difficulty,  when 
Oliver  Cromwell  came  riding  across  the 
heath,  the  troops  of  the  Commonwealth 
Army  threw  their  caps  into  the  air,  gave 
a  great  shout,  and  proceeded  to  defeat 
the  Royalists. 

I  wish  to  say  that  some  of  us,  who  have 
been  trying  our  best  to  oppose  the  forces 
that  would  exploit  the  labor  of  America, 
now  are — like  the  forces  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Army — literally  throwing  our 
caps  into  the  air  and  are  shouting  that 
with  Cromwell  and  Morse  we  are  going 
to  win.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  biased  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  love  him  so  much  is  that  he  is  so 
biased  in  regard  to  his  friendship  for  me. 
Certainly  no  one  knows  better  than  I 
that  I  am  most  undeserving  of  the  acco¬ 
lade  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  just 
now  paid  me. 

But  once  again  I  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
others  who  have  raised  their  voices  in 
this  debate,  pleading  for  fairness  and 
for  just  treatment  of  the  itinerant  work¬ 
ers  of  this  country  who  are  engaged 
primarily  in  the  perishable  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry.  It  is  because  of  my 
understanding  of  their  plight  that  I  raise 
my  voice  tonight  in  their  defense. 

But  first  I  wish  to  say  that  the  chief 
role  I  have  sought  to  perform  during 
the  past  hour,  since  my  good  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  talked  to  me 
about  the  parliamentary  situation  which 
confronts  us,  is  that  of  one  who  seeks 
to  find  a  fair,  equitable  solution  to  the 
parliamentary  tangle  in  which  all  of  us 
now  are  enmeshed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  stay 
here  all  night  and  discuss  this  matter; 
we  have  ample  forces  to  do  that.  But 
I  have  kept  asking  the  question,  What 
would  be  the  end  result?  As  an  old 
arbitrator,  I  realize  that  whenever  there 
is  a  major  strike,  everyone  knows  that 
the  strike  will  end  at  some  time;  and 
often  I  have  thought  it  too  bad  that  it 
could  not  be  ended  quickly  on  the  basis 
of  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  differences 
involved — which  in  most  instances  is  the 
final  result;  and  I  think  it  will  be  the 
final  result  of  this  parliamentary  battle. 
But  there  are  some  principles  involved 
in  this  battle;  there  is  a  record  to  be 
made,  and,  I  say  most  respectfully,  there 
are  some  lessons  to  be  taught. 


I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  who  I  think  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  parliamentary  heroism 
in  connection  with  this  debate.  I  mean 
just  what  I  say,  because  I  think  it  is  good 
that,  even  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session,  when  all  the  pressure  is  on  to 
ramrod  through  to  an  early  adjourn¬ 
ment,  when  there  is  great  temptation  to 
let  things  go  by,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
say,  “We  are  not  going  to  let  this  mat¬ 
ter  go  by  until  it  receives  full  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  and  until  at  least  we 
do  everything  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  we 
set  right  what  we  consider  to  be  serious 
shortcomings  to  individuals.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  every¬ 
thing  the  Senator  has  said,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does,  too. 
We  are  proud  of  what  we  have  done,  but 
we  have  had  associated  with  us  other 
Senators,  such  as  the  senior  and  junior 
Senators  from  New  York  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  fought  with  us,  who 
are  comrades  in  arms,  and  who  also  feel 
like  throwing  up  their  caps  now  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  joined  the 
forces.  I  refer  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  in  any  way 
intend  to  slight  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  intended  to  make 
special  reference  to  them.  But  I  wanted 
first  to  talk  about  my  fellow  Democrats, 
because,  after  all,  we  are  the  majority 
party.  We  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  legislative  record  made.  We  shall 
have  to  take  the  criticism  for  any  short¬ 
comings  that  may  be  found  in  that  rec¬ 
ord.  That  is  why,  up  to  this  moment,  in 
my  speech,  I  have  been  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  Democratic  colleagues. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  ex¬ 
pressing  my  great  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Javits,  and  other 
Republicans  who  recognize  that  basic  to 
this  dispute  is  a  sincere  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  over  the  question  of  the  justice 
that  is  owed  itinerant  workers  who  do  so 
much  in  the  harvesting  of  perishable 
crops  in  this  country. 

I  return  to  the  subject  matter  I  was 
discussing  before  the  last  interruption. 
I  go  back  to  raising  some  parliamentary 
questions  and  discussing  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  entanglement  binding  us,  and  which 
binds  every  Senator.  I  mean  to  hurt  no 
one’s  feelings.  I  mean  to  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation  objectively.  I  have  been  discus¬ 
sing  the  subject  in  the  cloakroom  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  majority  leader. 
I  continue  to  ask,  “What  is  the  end  re¬ 
sult?  What  is  the  final  result?” 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
critics  who  make  this  point.  I  find  a 
considerable  amount  of  resentment  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  criticism  in 
the  feeling  that  the  supporters  of  the 
McCarthy  amendment  have  not  received 
the  consideration  to  which  they  believe 
good  procedure  and  parliamentary  prac¬ 
tice  entitle  them,  in  connection  with  the 
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procedures  that  have  been  followed  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

The  argument  has  been  made — and  it 
cannot  be  erased  from  their  feelings,  at 
least — that  they  do  not  think  much  of 
a  battle  was  waged  in  conference  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  decision  of  the  Senate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  McCarthy  amendment.  I 
was  not  there.  I  cannot  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Vas  you  dere,  Sharlie?”  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  telling  the  Senate  what  the 
feeling  is.  It  is  felt  that  the  close  vote  in 
the  Senate  does  not  make  any  difference. 
The  vote  in  the  last  general  election  was 
very  close,  too,  but  it  did  not  mean  the 
President  did  not  have  a  mandate  to 
carry  out  his  pledges  and  to  carry  out 
the  Democratic  platform.  So  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  this  controvery  use  that  argu¬ 
ment  by  analogy,  saying  that,  after  all, 
the  conferees  had  a  mandate.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  the  vote  was  by  which 
the  Senate  adopted  the  amendment. 
The  Senate  registered  itself  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  had  a  mandate  to  fight  for  the 
Senate’s  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  have  a  stop¬ 
watch.  Frankly,  I  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  but  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  feel  strongly  about  this  issue 
say  that  about  26  minutes  was  required 
for  the  conference  on  the  whole  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  McCarthy  amendment.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  say  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
amount  of  sleep  we  get  tonight,  because 
it  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  slum¬ 
ber  of  Senators  between  now  and  dawn. 

Someone  has  said  that  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  fight  has  gone  home,  on 
the  basis  of  the  comment  that,  as  the 
general,  he  lost  the  war,  but  he  cannot 
prevent  his  troops  from  fighting.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  must,  as  parliamenta¬ 
rians,  face  the  question  good  naturedly 
and  responsibly,  of  what  confronts  us  as 
a  blockage  in  the  Senate  tonight. 

I  shall  be  honest  with  the  Senate.  I 
am  much  more  interested  in  the  con¬ 
ference  that  is  going  on  now  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  than  I  am  in  my  own 
words,  because  I  think  that  conference 
will  determine  our  procedure  between 
now  and  dawn  more  than  anything  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  say,  although 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  starting  the  conference, 
because  I  made  the  suggestion  which  I 
now  make  openly  to  the  Senate.  Appar¬ 
ently,  what  “sticks  in  the  craw,”  so  to 
speak,  of  some  very  sincere  men  who 
share  my  view  is  that  the  bill  is  not  good 
enough,  and  that  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  was  necessary  in  order  to  do  the 
justice  to  the  itinerant  workers  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  thinks 
ought  to  be  done.  Many  Senators  do 
not  share  that  view.  They  are  sincere, 
and  I  respect  their  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  parlia¬ 
mentary  step — and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  fair  one — would  be  to  have  a  vote  “on 
the  nose,”  so  to  speak,  on  a  direct  mo¬ 
tion — and  I  do  not  phrase  the  motion 
now,  but  I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  its 
nature  ought  to  be,  in  my  judgment — 
to  have  the  conferees  go  back  to  confer¬ 
ence  with  instructions  to  fight  for  and 
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bring  back  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
Such  a  motion  might  be  defeated,  but 
at  least  we  ought  to  know,  by  a  “nose 
count” — and  by  that  I  mean  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote — how  Senators  stand  on  the  is¬ 
sue.  In  my  judgment,  if  such  a  motion 
were  put,  if  there  were  a  rollcall,  every 
Senator  would  have  made  his  record  on 
the  issue  that  really  is  at  stake  in  this 
debate.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  is  willing  to  vote  to  send  the 
conferees  back  to  conference  with  in¬ 
structions  to  bring  back  the  McCarthy 
amendment. 

I  know  what  some  of  the  arguments 
made  will  be.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
such  arguments,  but  I  think  it  is  un¬ 
realistic. 

It  will  be  said,  “Oh,  the  Morse  pro¬ 
posal  is  an  indirect — and  perhaps  not  so 
indirect — slap  at  the  conferees.”  Let  us 
keep  the  personal  issue  of  out  it.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  proce¬ 
dure  of  the  Senate.  It  is  within  the 
rules. 

If  a  majority  of  Senators  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  report  the  conferees  have 
brought  back  to  the  Senate,  there  are 
plenty  of  precedents  in  the  Senate 
whereby  the  Senate  can  move  to  direct 
its  conferees  to  go  back  to  conference 
and  present  a  specific  request  for  which 
the  Senate  asks. 

I  think  my  colleagues  who  feel  this 
way  about  it — and  I  join  with  them — 
are  entitled  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
that  issue. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  objective  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor.  My  understanding  of  the  rules  is — 
and  perhaps  some  Senator  ought  to  pro¬ 
pound  a  parliamentary  inquiry — that  we 
are  faced  with  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
conference  report  as  our  first  vote.  We 
must  first  vote  on  that  question.  Only 
if  that  report  is  defeated  can  we  send 
the  conferees  back  and  instruct  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  point  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  is  making  flows  from 
the  fact  that  the  House  has  accepted  the 
conference  report.  After  the  House  has 
accepted  the  report,  the  Senate  cannot, 
as  an  initial  measure,  send  its  conferees 
back  to  conference. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  would  answer  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

If  an  up  or  down  vote  were  held  on 
accepting  the  conference  report,  and  if 
the  report  should  be  rejected,  would  it 
then  be  in  order  for  the  Senate  to  ask 
that  new  conferees  be  appointed — they 
could  be  the  same  conferees,  if  the  Chair 
so  decided — with  instructions  to  seek  a 
further  conference?  In  the  new  confer¬ 
ence  the  conferees  could  be  instructed  to 
press  for  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 


as  follows:  A  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
conference  report  must  first  occur.  If 
the  conference  report  is  rejected — and 
only  if  the  conference  report  is  rejected — 
the  motion  suggested  in  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry  may  be  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  if  the  motion 
were  made  it  would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  before  the  con¬ 
ferees  were  actually  named  it  would  be 
in  order,  on  motion,  to  instruct  the  con¬ 
ferees  with  respect  to  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true,  in 
effect  at  least,  that  on  a  motion  of  this 
nature  the  main  point  of  interest  would 
be  the  McCarthy  amendment,  and  even 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  voting  on  the 
conference  report  as  a  whole,  basically 
the  difference  would  be  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  sure  it  would  be  within  the 
scope  of  a  parliamentary  ruling  to  re¬ 
spond  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand.  I 
shall  not  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  ex¬ 
plain  further.  The  reason  I  make  the 
statement  is  that  this  has  been  the  chief 
bone  of  contention  during  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
obvious  response  is  that  it  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  instruction.  The 
nature  of  the  instruction  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  motion.  The  attitude  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  thereto  would 
be  expressed  either  by  supporting  or  re¬ 
jecting  the  motion. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  a  helpful  pro¬ 
posal.  It  could  be  made  abundantly 
clear  in  the  vote  that  the  only  way  there 
could  be  a  vote  on  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  to  reject  the  conference 
report,  so  that  every  Senator  who  really 
favors  the  McCarthy  amendment  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  if  he  cared 
to  do  so.  That  is  as  close  as  we  can 
come  to  a  direct  vote  in  this  situation. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  trying  to  bring  about  a  solution,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
the  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico, 
Illinois,  Montana,  and  New  York,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  I 
shall  make  very  clear,  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  brief  speech  tonight,  that  if 
the  conference  report  is  rejected  I  shall 
make  the  motion  that  the  Senate  in¬ 
struct  its  conferees  to  go  back  to  con¬ 
ference  and  endeavor  to  bring  back  to 
the  Senate  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

The  parliamentary  situation  being 
what  it  is,  as  the  Parliamentarian  has 
pointed  out,  the  motion  I  am  suggesting 


would  have  to  come  before  the  House 
agreed  to  the  conference  report.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  parliamentary  law  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  some  very  short  speeches  to 
make  clear  that  we  shall  oppose  the  con¬ 
ference  report  and  pledge  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  if  the  conference  report  is  re¬ 
jected  we  shall  then  make  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  return  to  con¬ 
ference  and  endeavor  to  bring  back  to 
the  Senate  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  give  us  a  vote 
on  the  issue.  It  will  settle  the  problem 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  it  is  a 
sensible  way  to  handle  the  problem,  in 
view  of  the  parliamentary  impasse  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  9:26  p.m. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  still  a  little  con¬ 
fused  as  to  what  would  be  done  if  the 
conferees  should  come  back  with  the 
same  report  they  have  now  presented. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  highly  speculative 
as  to  what  the  Senate  might  ever  do. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Would  we  go  through 
the  same  filibuster  that  has  been  going 
on  for  2  days? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  highly  specula¬ 
tive.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  join  with  me  in  a  clo¬ 
ture  petition  under  those  circumstances. 
I  am  sure  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon,  “That’ll  be  the  day.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  have  to  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  We 
have  an  immediate  problem.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  confuse  the  situation 
by  speculation  as  to  what  might  happen 
if  something  else  should  happen.  We 
have  an  immediate  problem.  We  should 
try  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
among  ourselves,  as  reasonable  men 
confronted  with  the  problem,  to  reach 
a  vote  on  the  issue  of  the  conference 
report,  in  the  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
will  oppose  the  conference  report  can 
muster  a  majority  with  the  pledge  on 
our  lips  that  if  we  succeed  in  having  the 
conference  report  rejected  we  shall  make 
a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  has  anything  further  to 
suggest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Everything 
has  been  said.  I  would  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  the  particular  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request,  when  the  issue 
was  voted  on,  would  decide  the  future 
conduct  of  the  Senate  in  this  respect, 
and  that  we  would  very  likely  then  be 
able  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  un¬ 
finished  business,  temporarily  laid  aside, 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
sensible. 

I  am  sorry ;  I  did  not  know  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  another  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
designated  the  conferees  before.  Would 
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the  chairman  of  the  committee  still  des¬ 
ignate  the  conferees,  as  he  did  in  the 
first  place? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senate,  and  not  the 
chairman  of  a  committee,  appoints  the 
conferees.  If  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  the  conferees,  it  had  to 
be  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate.  That  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
difference  between  the  actual  practice 
and  the  theoretical  rule.  The  theoreti¬ 
cal  rule  is  that  the  conferees  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer.  In 
practice,  as  we  know,  lists  of  Senators 
are  handed  to  the  Presiding  Officer, 
sometimes  by  the  majority  leader — I 
think  in  this  case  by  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  committee — and  then  the 
clerk  reads  the  list  off  as  though  the 
names  came  from  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
speaking  about  the  reality,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  situation.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  sent  the  list  to  the  desk,  and 
it  was  read  off  by  the  clerk  as  though 
it  came  from  the  Presiding  Officer.  I 
think  we  might  as  well  face  that  fact. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  recognize,  in  this  peculiar 
situation,  that  observance  might  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  rule  which  states  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  should  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  that  be  true,  I 
think  there  should  be  a  new  conference 
committee.  As  I  pointed  out  this  after¬ 
noon,  six  of  the  seven  Senate  conferees 
voted  against  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment. 

While  I  have  great  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  all  these  gentlemen,  I  would 
not  say  that  the  conference  committee 
represented  the  will  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  citing  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  Rules,  made  a  point  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  because  of  my  high 
concern  for  the  Senators  concerned, 
namely,  that  if  the  will  of  the  Senate 
is  carried  out,  it  should  mean  different 
personnel  on  the  conference  committee. 
So  I  hope  that  the  next  time  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  will  make  the  appoint¬ 
ments  himself,  and  will  not  merely  per¬ 
mit  the  clerk  to  read  a  list  of  names  of 
Senators  handed  to  him  by  unknown 
persons. 


AMENDMENT  OF  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
CORPORATION  ACT— CONFER¬ 

ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  amend 
section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Cor¬ 
poration  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750)  to  amend  section  6(a)  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  Act,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  figure  “$16,000,000” 
on  line  7,  insert  "$15,000,000”;  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  agree  to  the  same. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

John  A.  Carroll, 

Henry  C.  Dworshak, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Leo  W.  O’Brien, 

Walter  Rogers, 

James  A.  Haley, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

John  Kyl, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  4750  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  $2VZ  million  increase  in  the 
revolving  loan  fund  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  purchas¬ 
ing  an  additional  power  generation  unit. 
The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  by 
increasing  the  authorization  to  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  figure  so  that  two  generating  units 
— one  for  St.  Thomas  and  one  for  St. 
Croix— could  be  purchased  and  installed 
in  order  to  meet  the  very  heavy  demand 
for  electric  energy  on  those  islands.  The 
House  disagreed  with  our  figure  and  re¬ 
quested  a  conference. 

The  conferees  have  just  met,  and  we 
have  agreed  upon  a  $4  million  increase 
in  the  revolving  fund  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  this  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  borrowing  authority  to  permit  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  these  two  generators. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  be 
requested  to  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
and  Senate  by  the  end  of  January  next 
year  the  bids  received  on  these  gener¬ 
ating  units  and  from  whom  received 
and  when  and  where  the  generators  are 
to  be  installed.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  Department  would  be  requested  not 
to  proceed  beyond  obtaining  bids  until 
the  reports  I  have  just  referred  to  have 
been  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


September  22 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  9  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
anticipated  all  evening,  there  will  be  no 
votes  tonight.  But  I  hope  that  Senators 
who  have  conference  reports  and  the  like 
will  do  what  they  can  to  present  them 
this  evening.  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  consideration  and  courtesy. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2010,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  debate  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  with  a  vote  on  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  report  coming  at 
10  o’clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — is  it  possible  by 
unanimous  consent  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  fix  a  time  certain  to  vote? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  a  1-hour 
limitation  on  the  debate?  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  tomorrow  an  objection  could  not 
be  made  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest.  Would  not  a  quorum  call  be  re¬ 
quired  preceding  the  time  certain  for  the 
debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  vote  would  be  a  vote  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  as  such  it  would  not 
fall  under  the  rule  commented  on  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
has  been  read  by  the  clerk,  the  reference 
was  “at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour.” 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  in 
that  request  there  be  no  reference  to 
the  morning  hour,  and  that,  after  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  Senate  immediately  proceed  into  the 
period  to  be  divided  between  the  oppon¬ 
ents  and  the  proponents  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
proposed  request  understood?  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  is 
agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Saturday, 
September  23,  1961,  after  the  dispensing  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal,  during  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2010,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1941,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  shall  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  with  the  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  report 
coming  at  10  o’clock  a.m. 


EXCHANGE  TEACHERS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  my  speech  on  the  pending  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  so-called  Mexican 
labor  bill  tonight.  Before  I  do  so,  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  on  another  subject. 

Recently  I  was  honored  to  be  selected 
as  the  Democratic  Senator  to  address  the 
hundreds  of  exchange  teachers  who  had 
come  to  Washington  for  orientation  be¬ 
fore  going  to  their  respective  teaching 
assignments  in  this  country.  This  ex¬ 
change  program  is  carried  on  coopera¬ 
tively  at  the  national  level  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  State.  The  implementation  of  the 
educational  exchange  programs  involves 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  from  75  countries,  who  each 
year  come  to  teach  in  American  schools 
or  to  participate  in  special  training  activ¬ 
ities  at  selected  colleges  and  university 
centers,  throughout  the  United  States. 
Educational  opportunities  for  American 
teachers  are  also  provided  abroad  to 
teach  or  to  improve  the  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  teachers  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  social  science  fields. 

In  promoting  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  education  through  recruiting 
American  teachers  for  interchange  as¬ 
signments,  one-way  teaching  positions, 
and  summer  seminars  overseas;  placing 
foreign  teachers  in  American  schools; 
and  arranging  training  programs  for  for¬ 
eign  educators  in  the  United  States,  these 
expanding  exchange  activities  serve  to 
enhance  peace,  world  understanding, 
and  human  betterment  in  classrooms 
around  the  world. 

These  programs  give  educators  a  first¬ 
hand  look  at  our  schools  and  community 
life  and  serve  to  clarify  and  sharpen  our 
awareness  of  each  other’s  individuality 
and  intrinsic  worth.  The  exchange  of 
teaching"  "personnel  between  various  na¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  finest  ways  in  which 
international  understanding  can  be  fos¬ 
tered. 


Schoolteachers  can  translate  the 
United  States  and  its  people  to  their 
children  and  colleagues  in  spreading 
and  deepening  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  and  of  American  education  in 
particular.  Teachers  can  best  depict  or 
create  a  true  image  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people,  our  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  to  our  friends  overseas  in  large 
numbers  and  in  all  walks  of  life. 

American  Embassies  and  educational 
commissions  abroad  attach  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  teacher  exchange  programs 
in  reporting  that  the  followup  of  re¬ 
turned  teacher  grantees  has  shown  that 
they  are  tremendously  effective  because 
of  their  continuing  enthusiasm  and  their 
willingness  to  speak  and  write  about 
their  experiences  in  the  United  States. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  is  due  to  the  efficient  or¬ 
ganization  and  careful  planning  given 
to  the  programs  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Teachers,  supervisors,  and 
school  administrators  shape  the  future 
of  their  countries,  their  development  and 
progress,  and  the  attitudes  of  their  youth 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  among  the 
countries  of  the  free  world.  They  are 
the  guardians  and  exponents  of  free¬ 
dom  on  the  world’s  frontiers. 

To  me,  this  meeting  with  teacher- 
ambassadors  was  a  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion;  for  me  it  was  also  an  honor  to 
have  been  selected  to  give  a  message  to 
our  guests,  telling  them  of  our  American 
ideals — in  principle  and  in  practice. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fine  Americans  we 
have  sent  to  other  countries,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  see  what  fine  teachers  they 
have  sent  us. 

SELMA  M.  BORCHARDT,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
extend  my  high  commendation  and  com¬ 
pliments  to  Miss  Selma  Borchardt,  who 
is  the  legislative  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  She 
has  given  dedicated  service  to  her  post 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  a  great  many  years. 
Miss  Borchardt  also  spoke  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  many  teachers  from  over¬ 
seas  were  welcomed  in  connection  with 
the  teacher  exchange  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Department  of  State. 
I  think  as  we  come  to  a  close  of  this  ses¬ 
sion — a  session  in  which  here  in  the 
Senate,  at  least,  we  gave  very  careful  and 
favorable  consideration  to  President 
Kennedy’s  education  program,  so  far  as 
S.  1021  is  concerned — Miss  Borchardt  is 
deserving  of  special  thanks  from  those 
of  us  who  had  anything  to  do  with  S.  21, 
for  the  great  assistance  that  she  was  to 
us  at  all  times  in  connection  with  our 
consideration  of  education  legislation. 


JUDGE  LEARNED  HAND 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  very  fine  ar¬ 
ticle  written  by  James  E.  Clayton  en¬ 
titled  “An  Era  of  Law  Ended  With  Judge 
Hand.” 


I  consider  it  a  particularly  fitting  trib¬ 
ute  to  this  great  jurist  who  unquestion¬ 
ably  was  one  of  the  great  jurists  of  our 
times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  of  a  Unique  Group — An  Era  of  Law 
Ended  With  Judge  Hand 
(By  James  E.  Clayton) 

When  the  teletypes  clacked  out  the  mes¬ 
sage  on  August  18  that  Learned  Hand  was 
dead,  they  described  him  as  one  of  America’s 
most  distinguished  judges.  They  should 
have  added  another  sentence:  When  Hand 
died,  an  era  of  American  law  ended. 

The  era  to  which  Learned  Hand  belonged 
and  which  he  personified  as  did  no  other 
American  living  in  the  seventh  decade  of 
this  century  was  an  era  which  was  over,  in 
large  part,  25  years  ago. 

It  was  an  era  marked  off  from  the  rest  of 
America’s  history  by  a  unique  group  of 
judges.  These  judges — Holmes,  Brandeis, 
Cardozo,  Hughes,  Sutherland,  Stone,  Hand — 
left  a  long  imprint  on  history. 

They  were  the  men  around  whom  turned 
the  disputes  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  over 
the  power  of  Congress.  They  were  the  men 
who  laid  out  the  arguments  and  the  issues 
upon  which  debate  still  runs  today — the 
proper  role  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  congressional  power  over  economic 
matters,  the  reach  and  content  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

But  these  were  also  men  who  gave  America 
two  great  heritages.  One  is  a  heritage  of 
judicial  excellence  to  which  many  judges 
aspire  but  few  attain.  The  other  is  a  heritage 
of  philosophy — not  philosophy  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  legal  theories,  but  a  broad  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  values  Americans  hold  dear. 

This  imprint  and  these  heritages  began  to 
be  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was 
1902  when  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  1909  when 
Learned  Hand  was  named  a  Federal  judge 
in  New  York,  and  1914  when  Benjamin  Car¬ 
dozo  first  sat  on  New  York’s  highest  State 
court. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Holmes  was 
joined  on  the  Supreme  Court  first  by  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  and  then  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
George  Sutherland,  Harlan  Fisks  Stone,  and 
Cardozo.  Only  Hand  in  this  group  never 
shared  their  title  of  Mr.  Justice.  But  Hand 
won  the  title  of  10th  Justice  because  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  his  work  on  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

What  was  it  about  this  group  of  men  that 
marked  them  off  as  framers  of  an  era  in 
American  law  and  as  major  participants  in 
American  history?  Perhaps  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  it  was  their  intellectual  and  cul¬ 
tural  achievements,  their  deep  and  reflective 
thinking,  and  their  ability  to  express  them¬ 
selves  precisely  and  yet  eloquently. 

These  traits,  which  separate  giants  from 
mere  men,  appear  from  time  to  time  on  the 
American  scene.  But  seldom  has  the  Nation 
had  such  a  group  of  men  possessing  them  who 
devoted  their  efforts  to  one  topic  as  this 
group  did  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

The  standards  of  excellence  these  men  set 
will  long  remain  with  American  law.  They 
looked  and  acted  like  the  wise  men  Ameri¬ 
cans  expect  their  judges  to  be.  Their  dignity 
and  decorum  were  above  reproach.  They 
were  (and  are)  widely  respected  even  by 
those  who  disagree  violently  with  what  they 
Maitland,  with  Thucydides,  Gibbon,  and 
judging  that  which  Hand  said  a  judge  needs 
when  he  wrote: 

"I  venture  to  believe  that  it  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  judge  called  upon  to  pass  on  a 
question  of  constitutional  law  to  have  at 
least  a  bowing  acquantance  with  Acton  and 
Maitland,  with  Thucydides,  Gibbon  and 
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Carlyle;  with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton;  with  Machiavelli,  Montaigne,  and 
Rabelais;  with  Plato,  Bacon,  Hume,  and 
Kant;  as  with  the  books  which  have  specifi¬ 
cally  been  written  on  the  subject.” 

Hand  went  on  to  explain  why  judges  who 
interpret  laws  and  rule  on  their  constitu¬ 
tionality  need  this  background.  He  said : 

“For  in  such  matters  everything  turns 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  he  approaches  the 
questions  before  him.  The  words  he  must 
construe  are  empty  vessels  into  which  he  can 
pour  nearly  anything  he  will.  Men  do  not 
gather  figs  of  thistles  nor  supply  Institutions 
from  judges  whose  outlook  is  limited  by  par¬ 
ish  or  class. 

“They  must  be  aware  that  there  are  before 
them  more  than  verbal  problems;  more  than 
final  solutions  cast  in  generalizations  of  uni¬ 
versal  applicability.  They  must  be  aware  of 
the  changing  social  tensions  in  every  society 
which  make  it  an  organism;  which  demand 
new  schemata  of  adaptation;  which  will  dis¬ 
rupt  it,  if  rigidly  confined.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  those  who 
brought  to  the  bench  the  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Hand  said  judges  need  agreed  on  a 
basic  philosophy  or  agreed  on  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  Nation.  There  can  be  no 
sharper  disagreements  than  those  which 
arose  between  Sutherland  and  Brandeis  or 
Sutherland  and  Stone. 

But  all  these  men  had  within  their  grasp 
that  which  Holmes  once  described  as  the 
joy  of  the  thinker — knowing  that  “a  hundred 
years  after  he  is  dead  and  forgotten,  men  who 
have  never  heard  of  him  will  be  moving  to 
the  measure  of  his  thought.” 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  how 
much  power  the  Constitution  gives  Congress 
to  regulate  economic  affairs.  This  was  a  cru¬ 
cial  question  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  be¬ 
cause  on  the  answer  to  it  turned  social  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  20th  century.  It  was  here  that 
Sutherland  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Hughes 
parted  company  with  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Car- 
dozo.  Stone,  and  Hand. 

They  fought  the  battle  daily  in  the  courts 
until  it  was  settled  in  favor  of  broad  con¬ 
gressional  power.  But  the  arguments  and 
barrages  which  Holmes  and  Sutherland  ex¬ 
changed  in  the  twenties  provide  the  under¬ 
pinning  of  today’s  discussion,  which  assumes 
that  broad  power  exists  but  questions  the 
wisdom  of  using  it. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Cardozo,  Stone, 
and  Hand  are  the  basic  statements  used 
today  when  the  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  debated. 

This  issue  now  sharply  divides  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  many  Americans.  It  turns 
on  whether  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  religion,  etc.,  are  absolute  bars 
against  congressional  power  or  whether  they 
can  be  balanced  against  the  need  of  the 
Nation  for  security. 

The  former  position  is  that  taken  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Hugo  L.  Black  and  the  latter  that  of 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  Each  man  argues 
that  his  view  reflects  most  accurately  that 
of  Holmes,  Brandeis,  and  Stone. 

Thus  the  influence  of  the  men  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  invades  the  sixties  and 
is  likely  to  go  into  future  decades. 

The  overlap,  of  course,  is  great.  Frank¬ 
furter’s  influence  was  felt  in  the  heyday  of 
Hughes,  Cardozo,  and  Stone.  Hand’s  pres¬ 
ence  was  felt  when  the  day  of  Holmes  and 
Brandeis  was  just  beginning  and  it  continued 
long  after  they  were  gone.  But  since  the 
midthirties,  only  Frankfurter  and  Black, 
and  perhaps  Robert  Jackson,  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  standards  of  excellence  and 
philosophy  left  by  their  predecessors. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  those 
standards  is  to  recall  some  of  the  philosophy 
of  Hand,  the  last  of  the  group.  This  phi¬ 
losophy,  while  close  to  that  of  Holmes  in 
many  respects  and  while  joining  that  of 
Stone  upon  occasion,  was  not  shared  by  all 


the  others.  But  it  serves  to  show  how  their 
minds  probed  deeply  and  well  into  the  basic 
problems  of  mankind. 

At  the  height  of  the  McCarthy  era,  when 
suspicion  was  being  cast  upon  many,  it  was 
Hand  who  said: 

“Risk  for  risk,  for  myself  I  had  rather 
take  my  chance  that  some  traitors  will  es¬ 
cape  detection  than  spread  abroad  a  spirit 
of  general  suspicion  and  distrust  which  ac¬ 
cepts  rumor  and  gossip  in  place  of  undis¬ 
mayed  and  unintimidated  inquiry. 

“I  believe  that  that  community  is  already 
in  process  of  dissolution  where  each  man  be¬ 
gins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy, 
where  nonconformity  with  the  accepted 
creed,  political  as  well  as  religious,  is  a  mark 
of  disaffection;  where  denunciation  without 
specification  or  backing  takes  the  place  of 
evidence,  where  orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of 
dissent;  where  faith  in  the  eventual  suprem¬ 
acy  of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that  we 
dare  not  enter  our  convictions  in  the  open 
lists,  to  win  or  lose.” 

To  Hand,  the  greatness  of  America  was 
marked  in  its  belief  in  liberty  and  modera¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  of  moderation,  he  once  said, 
“is  the  temper  which  does  not  press  a  par¬ 
tisan  advantage  to  its  bitter  end,  which  can 
understand  and  will  respect  the  other  side, 
which  feels  a  unity  between  all  citi¬ 
zens  *  *  *  which  recognizes  their  common 
fate  and  their  common  aspirations — in  a 
word,  which  has  faith  in  the  sacredness  of 
the  individual.” 

Of  liberty,  he  said:  “What  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  first  of  all  we  seek  liberty? 
I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest  our 
hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
laws  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false  hopes; 
believe  me,  these  are  false  hopes. 

“Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women;  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  it;  no  constitu¬ 
tion,  no  law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to 
help  it.  While  it  lies  there,  it  needs  no 
constitution,  no  law,  no  courts  to  save  it. 

“What  then  is  the  spirit  of  liberty?  I 
cannot  define  it;  I  can  only  tell  you  my  own 
faith.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
which  is  not  too  sure  that  it  is  right;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to 
understand  the  minds  of  other  men  and 
women;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit 
which  weighs  their  interests  alongside  its 
own  without  bias;  the  spirit  of  liberty  re¬ 
members  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to 
earth  unheeded;  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the 
spirit  of  Him  who,  nearly  2,000  years  ago, 
taught  mankind  that  lesson  it  has  never 
learned  but  has  never  quite  forgotten:  that 
there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the  least  shall 
be  heard  and  considered  side  by  side  with  the 
greatest.” 

Not  all  the  judges  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties  would  have  agreed  with  all  these 
thoughts,  although  most  of  them  would  have. 
But  these  are  representative  of  the  quality 
of  thought  and  literature  which  that  unique 
group  of  that  era  produced. 

Those  judges — Holmes,  Brandeis,  Cardozo, 
Hughes,  Sutherland,  Stone,  Hand — were  men 
who  lived  out  their  lives  so  that  they  met 
the  test  Hand  outlined  for  all  men  when  he 
spoke  9  years  ago  at  a  celebration  of  his  80th 
birthday : 

“We  can  live  without  dishonor,  and  to 
live  without  dishonor  is  to  live  with  a  high 
heart  and  in  such  fashion  that  we  shall  not 
wince  when  we  look  back  upon  our  part.” 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
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title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  the  conference  report  which  is  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate — and  I  shall  be 
very  brief — in  1959  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  appointed  a  special  group  of 
consultants  to  study  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program.  The  members  were 
former  U.S.  Senator  Edward  Thye,  of 
Minnesota;  Dr.  Rufus  V.  von  Kleinsmid, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California;  Glenn  E.  Garrett,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Texas  .Council  of  Migrant 
Labor;  and  Msgr.  George  Higgins,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  social  action  department  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  consultants  made  their  report  in 
October  1959,  and  their  report  is  very 
clear  concerning  adverse  effects  of  this 
program. 

I  should  like  to  read  and  comment  on 
sections  of  this  report. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
however,  and  because  nothing  I  could 
possibly  say  would  in  any  way  improve 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  observation 
made  by  this  special  and  highly  qualified 
consultative  team  of  experts,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  material  from 
their  report  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  associate  myself  with  the  com¬ 
ments  in  the  reports.  I  make  their  argu¬ 
ments  and  observations  my  arguments 
and  observations.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  stand  on  the  report  as  my  record  in 
regard  to  the  substantive  issues  which 
are  before  us  in  connection  with  this 
general  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program  Consultants 
Report 
introduction 

In  enacting  Public  Law  78,  Congress  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish  two  basic  objectives: 
First,  obtain  agricultural  workers  from  Mex¬ 
ico  to  meet  peak  seasonable  labor  shortages. 
Second,  insure  that  our  own  domestic  farm¬ 
workers  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
employment  of  Mexicans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  now  had  8 
years  of  experience  in  administering  Public 
Law  78.  A  review  of  this  experience  indicates 
that  the  Department  has  been  successful  in 
meeting  the  first  purpose  of  the  act,  namely 
obtaining  unskilled  workers  from  Mexico  to 
assist  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Almost  one-half 
million  Mexicans  were  brought  into  the 
country  last  year  in  an  orderly  and  organized 
fashion  to  supplement  the  domestic  farm- 
work  force.  The  existence  of  such  a  legal 
importation  system  has  facilitated  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  illegal  entry  of  Mexicans  (“wet¬ 
backs”).  Although  improvement  in  compli¬ 
ance  activity  is  indicated,  the  mechanics  for 
recruiting  Mexicans,  operating  reception  cen¬ 
ters,  transporting  “braceros”  and  policing 
their  conditions  of  employment  have  been 
improving  each  year. 

However,  the  Department  has  been  much 
less  successful  in  meeting  the  second  major 
objective  of  the  law— protecting  the  domestic 
work  force  from  the  effects  of  Mexican  im¬ 
portation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  administer  section 
503  of  the  act  which  prohibits  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  employment  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that:  (a)  domestic  work¬ 
ers  are  not  available,  (b)  use  of  Mexicans 
will  not  adversely  affect  wages  and  working 
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conditions  of  domestic  farmworkers,  and  (c) 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  at  wages  and  standard 
hours  of  work  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
Mexican  workers. 

In  appointing  the  consultants  to  advise 
him  on  problems  arising  out  of  Public  Law 
78,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  expressed  particu¬ 
lar  concern  with  four  questions : 

Adverse  effect:  Does  the  availability  of 
“braceros”  restrict  employment  opportunities 
for  domestic  farmworkers?  Does  it  adversely 
affect  wages  and  the  availability  of  family 
housing?  If  there  are  adverse  effects  arising 
out  of  the  Mexican  importation  program, 
what  should  be  done  to  meet  the  problem? 

Extensive  use  of  Mexicans:  Should  for¬ 
eign  labor  be  limited  to  specific  crops? 
Should  they  be  used  in  year-round,  skilled 
or  machine  jobs?  Are  there  other  ways  in 
which  the  use  of  foreign  labor  should  be 
limited? 

International  relations  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram:  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican 
Government  toward  the  present  importation 
program?  What  alternative  importation  pro¬ 
cedures  are  there? 

Continuation  of  program:  Should  the  for¬ 
eign  labor  program  be  renewed  for  a  specified 
time  or  made  permanent?  Under  what  con¬ 
ditions? 

This  report  is  directed  to  these  and  re¬ 
lated  problem  areas. 

FACTUAL  BACKGROUND 

To  obtain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  operation  of 
the  farm  labor  program,  the  committee  de¬ 
veloped  a  statement  of  facts  through  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Department  of  Labor  staff 
and  through  field  visits.  Discussion  of  six 
aspects  of  the  program  follows. 

A.  Adverse  effect 

Section  503(2)  of  Public  Law  78  prohibits 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  making  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  available  in  any  area  unless  it 
is  determined  that  the  employment  of  such 
workers  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  similarly  employed. 

Neither  the  law  nor  the  legislative  history 
explain  definitively  what  is  meant  by  adverse 
effect  or  how  Congress  intended  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  adverse  effect  to  be  made.  This, 
therefore,  has  become  a  very  controversial 
and  difficult  area  of  administration. 

There  are  varying  kinds  of  constructions 
that  can  be  placed  on  the  concept  of  “adverse 
effect.” 

1.  In  a  strict  sense,  the  term  may  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  depriving  American  workers  of 
jobs,  lowering  wages,  or  impairing  conditions 
of  employment  that  already  exist  in  the  area. 
Under  this  interpretation,  the  Department’s 
obligation  would  be  to  assure  no  worsening 
of  the  status  quo  for  American  workers. 

2.  Another  possibility  might  be  to  interpret 
“adverse  effect”  as  preventing  wages  and 
working  conditions  from  reaching  a  point 
they  would  have  reached  under  the  play  of 
forces  in  a  free  labor  market  if  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  were  not  employed  in  the  area. 

3.  Under  a  third  interpretation,  any  inter¬ 
ruption  of  normal  adjustments  that  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  labor  market 
could  be  considered  “adverse  effect.”  In 
areas  of  labor  shortages,  adjustments  in  wage 
rates,  conditions  of  employment,  production 
methods,  and  other  factors  tend  gradually 
toward  restoring  a  balance  of  labor  supply 
and  labor  demand.  The  use  of  Mexicans  may 
be  considered  as  providing  a  cushion  to 
alleviate  and  slow  down  the  impact  of  these 
adjustments  on  farm  employers.  However, 
where  corrective  tendencies  are  halted,  as 
evidenced  by  declining  wage  rates,  increased 
reliance  on  Mexican  labor,  displacement  of 
American  workers,  reluctant  recruitment 
efforts,  failure  to  improve  housing  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  etc.,  “adverse  effect”  is 
present. 


In  carrying  out  other  provisions  of  Public 
Law  78  and  the  International  Agreement,  the 
Department  has  established  procedures  which 
tend  to  minimize  adverse  effect.  These  in¬ 
clude  (a)  preseason  supply-demand  analysis 
to  determine  labor  shortages:  (b)  interstate 
clearance  to  meet  shortages  from  available 
surpluses  of  domestic  labor;  (c)  requiring 
employers  of  foreign  labor  to  meet  accept¬ 
able  standards  of  housing  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  (d)  requiring  employers  of  foreign 
workers  to  pay  the  “prevaling  wage”  to  pro¬ 
tect  domestic  wage  standards  while  prevent¬ 
ing  exploitation  of  foreign  workers:  and  (e) 
requiring  employers  using  foreign  workers  to 
hire  qualified  U.S.  workers  who  become  un¬ 
employed  in  the  area,  either  in  addition  to 
or  in  place  of  Mexican  nationals. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  -adverse  effect  has  occurred  in 
some  cases.  The  following  are  some  ex¬ 
amples  : 

1.  Employment  displacement:  There  are 
indications  of  some  employer  preference  for 
Mexicans  over  domestic  workers  because  they 
represent  an  assured  work  force  of  premium 
adult  male  labor.  Use  of  Mexicans  relieves 
the  farmer  of  the  risk  of  losing  his  labor 
supply,  and  enables  him  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  changing  market  prices  and 
crop  grades.  The  unit  cost  of  housing  for¬ 
eign  workers  is  generally  smaller  than  the 
cost  for  domestic  migrants,  who  usually 
travel  in  family  groups.  In  a  competitive 
situation,  other  farmers  seek  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  strong  and  continuing  pres¬ 
sures  build  up  to  utilize  foreign  workers. 
Thus  in  some  areas,  almost  100  percent  of 
the  seasonal  work  on  certain  crop  activities 
is  performed  by  foreign  workers.  Domestic 
workers  either  migrate  to  other  areas  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  do  not  seek  jobs  in  the  activity 
which  is  identified  with  Mexicans. 

In  one  State  wages  paid  for  harvesting  cot¬ 
ton  have  fallen  gradually  while  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  foreign  workers  in  the  crop  has  risen. 
The  inference  is  that  U.S.  workers  have  been 
forced  to  seek  alternative  Job  opportunities. 

2.  Duration  of  employment:  Agriculture 
cannot  provide  year-round  employment  for 
most  farm  wage  workers  because  of  the  short 
duration  of  seasons.  The  average  farm  wage 
worker  can  only  expect  to  work  about  125 
days  a  year  at  farm  jobs.  If  foreign  workers 
are  available,  seasons  of  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  further  compressed  by  using 
more  workers  at  peak.  This  may  result  in 
even  shorter  duration  of  employment  and 
loss  of  income  for  American  farmworkers  in 
areas  where  foreign  workers  are  employed. 

3.  Low  wages:  Agriculture  has  been  his¬ 
torically  a  low-wage  industry.  Farm  em¬ 
ployers  have  not  generally  attempted  to 
compete  with  other  industries  for  labor.  In 
areas  where  foreign  workers  are  used  in 
large  numbers  their  presence  may  prevent 
wage  rates  from  rising  to  levels  they  would 
attain  if  no  foreign  workers  were  admitted. 
Knowledge  of  the  availability  of  Mexican 
nationals  weakness  the  domestic  workers’ 
bargaining  position  and  contributes  to  the 
depression  of  area  wage  levels.  Studies  made 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  wage 
rates  in  activities  in  which  Mexicans  are 
employed  have  lagged  behind  the  rising  wage 
level  for  farmwork  generally.  The  studies 
also  show  that  wages  paid  by  employers  who 
use  foreign  workers  tend  to  average  lower 
than  those  paid  by  nonusers  in  the  same 
area  (see  discussion  of  wages  in  C  below) . 

B.  Extensive  use  of  Mexican  nationals 

1.  Year-round  occupations:  Public  Law 
78  does  not  limit  the  use  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  to  seasonal  occupations  although 
the  history  and  background  of  this  program 
indicate  that  it  generally  was  considered 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  emergency 
needs.  However,  approximately  20,000 
Mexicans,  known  as  specials,  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  year-round  basis.  These  are 
workers  with  specialized  knowledge  and  ex¬ 


perience  who  are  specifically  requested  at 
reception  centers  and  whose  contracts  are 
renewed  every  6  months.  Most  specials  are 
employed  in  the  border  States  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico. 

2.  Skilled  occupations:  Public  Law  78 
does  not  limit  employment  of  Mexicans  in 
terms  of  skills,  and  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  use 
Mexicans  in  semiskilled  and  skilled  occu¬ 
pations.  In  addition  to  those  employed  as 
tractor  operators  and  ranch  hands,  thou¬ 
sands  are  engaged  in  skilled  and  semiskilled 
jobs.  Recently,  the  Department  has  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  Mexican 
workers  penetrating  into  field  packing  and 
sorting  of  vegetables  as  new  machine 
methods  were  introduced  and  the  work 
transferred  from  the  shed  to  the  fields.  This 
work  was  formerly  done  by  packing  shed 
operators  at  higher  wage  rates  in  sheds. 

The  only  legal  authority  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  for  limiting  the  use  of  Mexican 
nationals  in  terms  of  skill  considerations  is 
a  determination  under  section  503(1)  that 
sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are  able,  will¬ 
ing,  and  qualified  are  available  at  the  time 
and  place  needed  to  perform  this  work,  or  a 
determination  under  section  503(2)  that  the 
use  of  Mexicans  adversely  affects  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  workers 
similarly  employed.  However,  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  attempting  to  apply  these  pro¬ 
visions.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  used  in  the  machine  packing  and  sort¬ 
ing  of  vegetables  in  the  field,  American  pack¬ 
inghouse  workers  have  been  displaced.  How¬ 
ever,  the  displaced  workers  are  not  necessarily 
available  to  transfer  to  field  jobs  because  of 
changes  in  the  job  content  as  well  as  a  low¬ 
ering  of  wages  and  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Consequently,  Mexicans  are  requested 
for  field  packing  work  while  higher-paid  do¬ 
mestic  shed  workers  are  laid  off. 

3.  Nonessential  crops:  Under  Public  Law 
78  foreign  workers  may  be  used  for  any  com¬ 
modity  or  product  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  essential.  Since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  law,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  not  exercised  his  discretion 
to  declare  any  commodities  nonessential,  even 
those  which  are  in  surplus  supply  and  heavily 
subsidized.  More  than  60  percent  of  all  Mex¬ 
icans  employed  at  peak  work  in  crops  which 
are  in  surplus  supply. 

C.  Wages 

1.  Wage  trends:  Section  503(2)  of  Public 
Law  78  states  that  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor’s  responsibility  under  the  law  shall  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  that  will  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  wages.  The  international 
agreement  helps  to  implement  this  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  wages  paid  to  foreign  workers 
should  correspond  with  those  paid  to  do¬ 
mestic  workers  similarly  employed  in  the 
area. 

The  prevailing  wage  to  be  paid  Mexican 
workers  is  determined  by  conducting  surveys 
at  frequent  intervals  among  samples  of  em¬ 
ployers  of  domestic  workers  in  areas  where 
foreign  workers  are  used.  As  an  added  check 
individual  workers  are  consulted  as  to  wages 
received  for  each  activity.  Under  a  formula 
adopted  in  1958,  the  wage  rate  paid  to  40 
percent  of  the  workers  is  considered  the 
“prevailing  wage”  for  a  given  activity  in  the 
area  surveyed.  In  the  small  proportion  of 
cases  (less  than  5  percent)  where  no  single 
wage  is  paid  to  40  percent  of  the  workers,  an 
alternative  formula  is  used  to  find  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage.  Observations  are  arrayed 
from  the  highest  to  lowest  wage  paid.  The 
prevailing  wage  range  is  found  by  starting 
with  the  lowest  wage  and  proceeding  up¬ 
ward  until  51  percent  of  the  workers  in  the 
survey  are  included.  The  highest  wage  paid 
to  any  worker  in  the  51-percent  group  be¬ 
comes  the  bottom  of  the  range.  The  top  of 
the  range  is  the  highest  rate  paid  to  any 
worker  in  the  survey. 
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The  prevailing  wage  concept  may  work  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  situations  where  wage  rates 
are  determined  by  competitive  forces  in  the 
labor  market,  and  there  are  so  few  Mexi¬ 
cans  that  their  presence  does  not  upset  this 
equilibrium.  Actually,  however,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  potential  reserve  of  foreign  la¬ 
bor  generally  influences  the  wage  levels  in 
the  area  for  crops  on  which  Mexicans  are 
usually  employed,  and  on  other  crops  as 
well.  Thus,  Mexican  rates  are  tied  to  do¬ 
mestic  wage  levels,  which,  in  turn,  may  be 
more  or  less  stabilized  by  the  presence  of 
Mexicans.  Therefore,  wage  levels  tend  to 
become  fixed  in  areas  and  activities  where 
Mexicans  are  employed. 

Studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  show  that  wage  rates  in  crops  for 
which  Mexicans  are  employed  do  not  move 
upward  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the 
general  trends  in  farm  wage  rates. 

Between  1953  and  1958,  the  hourly  farm 
wage  rate  in  the  United  States  increased  14 
percent,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  An  examination  of  wage  sur¬ 
veys  made  by  State  agencies  in  areas  using 
Mexican  nationals  showed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  in  these 
areas  either  remained  unchanged  or  de¬ 
creased  in  three-fifths  of  the  cases.  In 
making  this  analysis  each  wage  survey  was 
given  equal  weight  regardless  of  the  relative 
number  of  workers  employed.  If  the  find¬ 
ings  had  been  weighted,  the  indication  of  a 
leveling  or  downtrend  of  wages  would  be 
greater.  For  example,  in  cotton,  in  which 
about  one-half  of  the  Mexicans  are  em¬ 
ployed,  three-fourths  of  the  cases  showed 
rates  unchanged  or  lowered.  Between  1958 
and  1959,  an  improvement  in  wage  rates 
paid  to  American  workers  in  *  areas  using 
Mexican  nationals  has  been  reported,  but 
the  magnitude  of  these  increases  is  less  than 
the  overall  increase  in  farm  wage  rates  in 
the  United  States. 

During  the  past  decade  the  wage  differen¬ 
tial  between  agriculture  and  industry  has 
been  widening  steadily,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  use  of  foreign  workers  in 
agriculture  is  partly  responsible. 

If  the  Department  of  Labor’s  obligation 
under  Public  Law  78  were  merely  to  prevent 
wage  levels  from  declining  below  levels  that 
existed  at  the  time  Mexican  nationals  were 
introduced  in  an  area,  the  prevailing  wage 
concept  might  be  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
However,  if  the  Department’s  obligation  is 
(a)  to  restore  wages  to  levels  they  would 
have  reached  if  no  foreign  workers  were  in 
the  area,  or  (b)  to  attain  a  level  at  which 
supply  and  demand  might  balance,  or  (c) 
to  keep  pace  with  wage  trends  in  areas  in 
which  foreign  workers  are  not  employed, 
present  procedures  do  not  accomplish  this. 

2.  Dominated  areas:  A  special  problem  is 
posed  by  areas  and  activities  within  areas  in 
which  the  farm  work  force  is  preponderantly 
Mexican  national.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  prevailing  wage  determinations  are 
meaningless  in  such  cases.  Some  of  the 
heavily  dominated  crops  are  lettuce,  citrus, 
melons,  and  carrots  in  parts  of  Arizona;  to¬ 
matoes,  lettuce,  citrus,  strawberries,  sugar- 
beets,  and  melons  in  California;  citrus  fruit, 
beans,  peppers,  cucumbers,  in  parts  of  Texas; 
cotton  in  New  Mexico;  pickles  and  lettuce  in 
Colorado;  and  sugar  beets  in  a  number  of 
States. 

The  Bureau’s  policy  in  the  case  of  domi¬ 
nated  areas  has  been  to  associate  wage  rates 
in  dominated  areas  with  those  In  comparable 
areas  which  are  not  dominated.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  has  sometimes  proven  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  because  of  the  difficulties  of  finding 
comparable  areas  which  are  so  similar  as  to 
be  acceptable  substitutes  and  in  which  wages 
have  not  been  influenced  by  employment  of 
foreign  workers. 

A  proposal  is  under  consideration  to  au¬ 
thorize  wage  setting  in  dominated  areas.  If 
this  plan  were  adopted,  wage  rates  could  be 


based  on  such  considerations  as  general  wage 
trends,  wage  rates  paid  for  comparable  work 
in  other  areas,  earnings  for  farmwork  of 
comparable  skill  in  the  same  area,  wage  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  employers  who  use  for¬ 
eign  workers  and  those  who  do  not,  wages 
paid  by  employers  successful  in  recruiting 
domestic  workers,  etc. 

While  agriculture  is  excluded  from  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Government 
has  experience  and  precedent  in  setting 
wages  for  agricultural  workers  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  This  act  provides  that  fair  and 
reasonable  wages  be  determined  after  inves¬ 
tigation,  due  notice,  and  opportunity  for 
hearings.  In  administering  the  “fair  and 
reasonable”  standard,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  takes  into  account  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing;  price  of  sugar  and  Its  byproducts;  in¬ 
come  from  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane;  cost  of 
production;  and  differences  in  growing  con¬ 
ditions  among  various  producing  areas. 

3.  User-nonuser  differentials:  Under  pres¬ 
ent  procedures,  the  prevailing  wage  rate  is 
based  on  the  rate  paid  to  40  percent  of  the 
domestic  workers  on  survey  farms  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  employed  on  farms 
which  also  employ  Mexicans  or  whether  they 
are  employed  on  farms  which  do  not  use 
braceros.  However,  BES  studies  indicate 
that,  in  the  same  area  and  for  the  same 
activities,  there  is  a  tendency  for  employers 
who  use  Mexicans  to  pay  less  than  those  who 
do  not.  These  wage  studies  show  users  paid 
less  than  nonusers  in  nearly  half  of  the  wage 
surveys  examined  between  January  1957  and 
May  1959;  no  difference  was  reported  in  one- 
third  of  the  instances;  and  in  one-fifth  of 
the  cases  users  paid  more.  This  supports 
the  conclusion  that  prevailing  wages,  as 
presently  determined,  are  based  on  wage 
rates  which,  In  themselves,  are  partially  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  presence  of  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals. 

4.  Earnings  of  Mexican  workers:  The  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  has  set  a  50-cent  minimum 
for  braceros  paid  on  an  hourly  basis.  This 
standard  Is  below  existing  wage  levels  in 
most  areas  where  foreign  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed,  but  above  prevailing  levels  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  Arkansas 
Delta  areas,  and  parts  of  New  Mexico. 

Studies  of  earnings  of  Mexican  workers 
have  revealed  that  many  paid  on  a  piece-rate 
basis  were  not  realizing  the  equivalent  of 
50  cents  an  hour.  Therefore,  in  1958  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  adopted  a 
policy  that  workers  of  reasonable  diligence 
must  realize  a  minimum  of  50  cents  an  hour 
or  the  piece  rate  must  be  adjusted  to  assure 
this. 

This  does  not,  however,  set  an  absolute 
minimum  wage,  since  10  percent  of  the 
workers,  who  are  presumed  to  be  less  dili¬ 
gent  than  others,  may  earn  less  than  50 
cents  an  hour.  Adjustment  of  piece  rates 
to  eliminate  unsatisfactory  earnings  has 
been  generally  accomplished  through  nego¬ 
tiation  with  growers. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  adopted  a  policy 
to  compare  the  average  hourly  earnings  of 
Mexican  piece-rate  workers  with  time  rates 
for  similar  work.  If  the  average  earnings  of 
a  group  of  workers  appear  to  be  lower  than 
the  prevailing  hourly  rate,  the  Bureau  in¬ 
forms  employers  and  consults  with  them  in 
the  appraisal  of  wage-rate  actions  or  adjust¬ 
ments.  Negotiated  adjustments  in  piece 
rates  have  resulted  under  this  arrangement. 

D.  Conditions  of  employment 

One  of  the  reasons  that  shortages  of  labor 
cannot  always  be  filled  by  American  workers 
is  that  conditions  of  employment  are  less 
satisfactory  than  those  offered  foreign  work¬ 
ers.  Contract  guarantees  give  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  a  number  of  advantages;  the  principal 
ones  are  provided  by  the  international  agree¬ 
ment  listed  below. 

1.  Transportation:  Transportation  from 
migration  centers  in  the  interior  of  Mexico 


to  the  border,  as  well  as  subsistence  en  route, 
is  paid  from  a  revolving  fund  to  which  em¬ 
ployers  contribute.  Employers  also  arrange 
for  transportation  of  braceros  from  the 
border  to  the  worksite.  When  the  employer 
provides  a  bus  or  truck  to  pick  up  the  worker 
at  reception  centers,  the  vehicle  must  meet 
rigid  standards.  Return  transportation  from 
the  work  area  to  the  worker’s  home  in  Mexico 
is  also  the  employer’s  responsibility. 

Domestic  migratory  workers  generally  pay 
their  own  transportation  to  and  from  work 
areas.  Employers  frequently  advance  partial 
transportation  costs,  reimbursing  themselves 
through  payroll  deductions.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  employers  will  offer  return  trans¬ 
portation  to  workers  who  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  Domestic  migrants  are 
usually  transported  by  crew  leaders  whose 
trucks  are  subject  to  ICC  regulations  if  State 
lines  are  crossed.  Many  now  travel  in  their 
own  cars  or  by  public  transportation. 

2.  Work  guarantee:  The  Mexican  worker 
contract  guarantees  the  worker  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  work  days  in  the  contract  period,  which 
is  usually  for  a  minimum  of  6  weeks.  If  the 
employer  does  not  provide  the  guaranteed 
number  of  days  of  employment,  the  worker 
is  paid  the  amount  he  would  have  earned 
had  he  worked.  Under  the  contract,  work¬ 
ers  who  are  offered  employment  for  less 
than  64  hours  in  any  2-week  period,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  subsistence,  consisting  of  three 
meals  per  day  or  cash  equivalent,  for  each 
8  hours  less  than  64.  Domestic  workers  gen¬ 
erally  have  no  contract,  work  guarantee,  or 
subsistence  allowance. 

3.  Housing:  Foreign  workers  are  provided 
free  housing  which  must  meet  minimum 
standards  of  sanitation,  space,  cleanliness, 
etc.,  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security.  Blankets  and  bedding  must 
be  provided,  as  well  as  cooking  facilities 
separate  from  sleeping  quarters  in  camps 
which  do  not  have  central  feeding  facilities. 

Housing  for  domestic  workers  varies 
greatly  as  to  type  and  quality.  Typically, 
migrants  carry  their  own  bedding  and  cook¬ 
ing  facilities.  They  are  housed  In  small 
cabins  or  in  rooms  in  partitioned  barracks, 
either  on  the  employer’s  farms  or  in  public 
camps.  Many  seek  out  rooms  in  small  towns 
in  rural  areas.  Migratory  worker  housing 
is  subject  to  standards  and  inspection  in 
States  with  farm  labor  camp  codes.  About 
half  the  States,  including  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  New  Mexico,  which  employ  large 
numbers  of  foreign  workers,  have  laws  or 
regulations  that  apply  to  farm  labor  camps, 
ranging  from  very  limited  to  comprehensive 
regulations.  Even  in  States  with  codes,  in¬ 
spection  is  limited  or  virtually  impossible 
because  of  inadequate  staff.  Texas  and 
Michigan  are  outstanding  examples  of  States 
with  high  employment  of  domestic  mi¬ 
grants  and  foreign  workers  without  State 
codes,  although  local  health  ordinances  may 
apply.  To  some  extent  the  foreign  worker 
program  has  helped  to  improve  standards  of 
housing  for  domestic  workers.  Employers 
of  Mexicans  who  also  employ  domestic 
workers  often  provide  equivalent  housing 
conditions  for  both. 

4.  Wage  guarantee:  Mexican  worker  con¬ 
tracts  specify  a  minimum  wage  based  on  the 
prevailing  wage  in  the  area  of  employment 
ascertained  by  the  local  employment  office. 
If  the  prevailing  wage  is  found,  on  the  basis 
of  surveys,  to  be  higher  than  the  contract 
minimum,  the  worker  must  be  paid  the 
higher  wage.  If  paid  on  a  piece  rate,  the 
contract  guarantees  the  worker  at  least  $2 
a  day  for  the  first  48  hours  of  employment 
while  he  Is  learning. 

Domestic  agricultural  workers  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  contract  minimum.  The  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  do  not  cover  agriculture.  None  of 
the  State  minimum-wage  laws,  except  in 
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Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  apply  to 
all  agricultural  workers. 

5.  Insurance:  Employers  of  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  are  required  to  provide  insurance  or  es¬ 
tablish  sufficient  financial  responsibility  to 
cover  major  occupational  risks.  They  are 
obligated  to  pay  all  expenses  for  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  attention  and  other 
similar  services  necssitated  by  occupational 
Injury  or  disease. 

They  must  also  pay  for  the  workers’  sub¬ 
sistence  during  days  the  workers  are  unable 
to  work  because  of  illness  or  injury.  Em¬ 
ployers  of  Mexican  nationals  also  carry  non- 
occupational  insurance  for  their  workers,  the 
cost  of  which  is  paid  by  deductions  from 
wages. 

Domestic  workers  are  not  protected  by  oc¬ 
cupational  insurance  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  covered  by  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws.  Only  Ohio  and  California 
have  compulsory  coverage  of  farmworkers. 
In  certain  other  States  (including  Arizona), 
farmworkers  engaged  in  mechanized  occu¬ 
pations  are  covered. 

6.  Performance  guarantee:  The  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  guarantees  the  performance  by  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican’s 
work  contract  relating  to  wages  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  workers  may  also  contact 
the  Mexican  consul  with  respect  to  contract 
provisions,  and  they  may  elect  their  own 
representatives  as  spokesmen  in  dealing  with 
employers 

Unemployed  domestic  workers  may  contact 
the  local  employment  office  for  preference 
in  employment  in  cases  where  Mexican 
workers  are  employed.  They  have  no  pro¬ 
tection  regarding  wages  or  working  condi¬ 
tions  except  in  3  States  which  have  wage  col¬ 
lection  laws  which  apply  to  agriculture. 
The  California  and  Massachusetts  laws  ap¬ 
ply  specifically  to  farmworkers;  Minnesota’s, 
to  transient  labor.  Generally,  domestic 
workers  are  not  organized  in  unions.  A  crew 
leader  may  act  as  spokesman  for  workers  or 
as  intermediary  between  workers  and  em¬ 
ployers. 

E.  Recruitment  and  availability  of  domestic 
workers 

1.  Recruitment  efforts:  Section  603(3) 
provides  that  reasonable  efforts  must  be 
made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at  wages 
and  standards  of  work  comparable  to  those 
offered  to  foreign  workers  as  a  condition  for 
recruiting  foreign  labor. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  proce¬ 
dures  require  employers  seeking  foreign 
workers  to  file  orders  which  are  treated  as 
requests  for  domestic  workers.  They  are 
circulated  in  interstate  clearance,  but  gen¬ 
erally  are  not  filled,  presumably  because 
workers  are  needed  in  supply  States  at  the 
same  time.  The  number  of  foreign  workers 
authorized  and  the  prevailing  wage  must 
be  posted  In  public  places.  If,  during  the 
contract  period,  qualified  domestic  workers 
become  available  for  Jobs  held  by  Mexican 
workers,  the  employment  office  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  refer  them  to  employers  us¬ 
ing  foreign  workers,  and  the  employer  is  ob¬ 
ligated  to  employ  them. 

It  is  the  Bureau’s  policy  to  require  em¬ 
ployers  of  foreign  labor  to  participate  in 
efforts  to  obtain  domestic  workers.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  that  many  users  of  for¬ 
eign  workers  do  not  make  as  great  an  effort 
as  those  who  rely  on  domestic  workers. 
Employers  successful  in  recruiting  domestic 
workers  offer  competitive  wages,  housing 
suitable  for  family  groups,  participate  in 
day  haul,  youth  programs,  and  other  local 
recruitment  efforts.  Many  of  them  send 
agents  to  supply  States  to  participate  with 
the  employment  service  in  positive  recruit¬ 
ment  efforts.  They  try  to  make  preseason 
arrangements  with  crew  leaders  through  the 
annual  worker  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  employers  of  for¬ 
eign  labor  make  only  token  efforts  to  co¬ 


operate  in  obtaining  domestic  workers.  For 
example,  in  one  of  the  major  agricultural 
areas,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  harvesting  tomatoes — generally  a 
popular  crop  for  domestic  workers — are  for¬ 
eign,  while  in  the  same  area  only  about  6 
percent  of  the  workers  in  other  crops  are 
foreign.  Evidently,  employers  in  the  tomato 
crop  are  substantially  withdrawn  from  the 
domestic  labor  market.  In  many  instances, 
housing  is  built  only  for  single  males  which 
deters  use  of  domestic  workers  who  are  in 
family  groups.  Artificial  shortages  may 
exist  in  these  areas  because  of  unsuitable 
housing  facilities. 

Studies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
shown  that  wage  rates  paid  to  domestic 
workers  by  farmers  who  use  Mexicans  are 
generally  lower  than  those  paid  by  nonusers 
for  comparable  work  in  the  same  area.  This 
indicates  that  employers  of  foreign  labor 
frequently  do  not  make  the  same  effort  as 
other  employers  in  competing  for  domestic 
farmworkers. 

2.  Wage  payment  to  domestic  workers: 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
503(3)  of  Public  Law  78,  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  requires  users  of  Mex¬ 
ican  workers  to  offer  the  same  wages  to  do¬ 
mestic  as  to  foreign  workers.  However,  do¬ 
mestic  workers  who  are  employed  at  a  lower 
wage  prior  to  the  time  Mexican  workers  are 
recruited  do  not  necessarily  receive  an  in¬ 
crease  when  higher  paid  Mexicans  arrive  on 
the  Job.  Reports  from  some  areas  show 
American  workers  being  paid  $0.35  and  $0.40 
per  hour  for  chopping  cotton  on  the  same 
farms  where  Mexicans  receive  the  contract 
minimum  of  $0.50  an  hour. 

F.  International  relations 

Would  the  nonrenewal  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  have  an  adverse  effect  on  re¬ 
lations  between  the  United  States  and  Mex¬ 
ico?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question 
with  certainty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  Mexico  strongly  favors  the 
program  because  of  the  economic  benefits  it 
derives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
aspects  of  the  program  over  which  Mexico 
has  some  reservations. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  probably  ac¬ 
curate  to  conclude — on  the  basis  of  private 
as  well  as  public  information — that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico,  notwithstanding  these 
reservations,  would  regret  and  possibly  re¬ 
sent  the  termination  of  the  program  in  1961. 
This  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  rela¬ 
tions  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Another  international  consideration  is  the 
possibility  of  a  large  scale  recurrence  of 
wetbacks  if  Public  Law  78  is  not  renewed. 
Such  a  development  would  be  unfortunate 
for  our  own  domestic  workers,  for  the  wet¬ 
backs  themselves,  and  for  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  involved.  Still  another  possibility,  if 
Public  Law  78  were  to  be  terminated,  would 
be  the  recruitment  of  Mexicans  under  Public 
Law  414,  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  but  under  procedures  and  conditions 
less  desirable  than  Public  Law  78. 

However,  these  considerations  should  not 
constitute  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor 
of  extending  Public  Law  78.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  assess  the  Mex¬ 
ican  farm  labor  program  on  its  own  merits 
and  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  and  the  labor  force  of  the 
United  States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  review  and  discussion  of  the  factual 
background  led  to  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations.  Six  of  these  involve  the  law  it¬ 
self,  and  one  relates  to  the  procedures  by 
which  the  law  is  administered. 

A.  Continuation  of  program 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  admin¬ 
istered  under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  78, 
has  always  been  thought  of  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  program  designed  to  meet  a  tempo¬ 


rary  need  for  supplementary  agricultural 
labor.  Although  the  law  was  amended  sev¬ 
eral  times,  its  basic  purpose  was  never 
changed.  It  is  still  intended  to  relieve  tem¬ 
porary  shortages  of  unskilled  labor. 

Do  the  original  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
bracero  program  still  apply?  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  definitive  and  unqualified  answer  to 
this  question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be 
argued  that  all  of  the  labor  needs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  are  not,  and  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  will  not  be  available  from 
domestic  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  contended  that  the  shortage  of  do¬ 
mestic  agricultural  labor  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  real  emergency,  except  in  certain 
crops  and  areas  and  that,  even  in  these 
specific  cases,  the  shortage  is  not  unavoid¬ 
able.  More  specifically,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  real  or  presumed  shortage 
of  domestic  agricultural  labor  could  in  large 
measure  eventually  be  eliminated  if  more 
satisfactory  wages  and  conditions  of  work 
were  offered  to  domestic  farmworkers  and  if 
the  farm  labor  market  operated  on  a  more 
rational  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  renewal  of  Public  Law 
78  without  changes  in  1961  would  almost 
certainly  tend  to  postpone  the  adoption  of 
necessary  reforms  and  would  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish  the  shortage  of 
domestic  farm  labor. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  re¬ 
newal  of  Public  Law  78  are  not  entirely 
conclusive.  As  a  practical  Judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  the  committee  has  concluded  that,  on 
balance,  the  case  in  favor  of  renewing  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78  on  a  temporary  basis  is  more 
conclusive  than  the  arguments  against  its 
renewal. 

However,  the  committee  doubts  whether  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  adverse  effect  on  our 
citizen  agricultural  work  force  by  such  use 
of  imported  workers  until  and  unless  the 
law  provides  the  necessary  enforcible  au¬ 
thority  to  prevent  adverse  effect.  Part  II 
of  this  report  shows  clearly  the  continuing 
problems  in  administering  the  law  as  pres¬ 
ently  written.  In  order  to  provide  effective 
tools  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
continue  to  authorize  the  orderly  importa¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  nationals  only  where  neces¬ 
sary  and  justified,  the  committee  has  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  part  of  the  report  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  in  Public  Law  78. 
The  committee’s  support  of  a  temporary  re¬ 
newal  of  Public  Law  78  is  conditioned  on 
its  being  substantially  amended  so  as  to 
prevent  adverse  effect,  insure  utilization  of 
the  domestic  work  force,  and  limit  the  use 
of  Mexicans  to  unskilled  seasonal  jobs. 

To  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  Public 
Law  78,  several  basic  principles  need  to  be 
established  and  incorporated  into  the  legis¬ 
lation.  This  may  be  done  in  a  preamble,  or 
by  means  of  amendments  to  specific  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  These  principles  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  recommendations  in  items 
“B”  through  “F”  listed  below. 

B.  Limitations  on  use  of  Mexican  nationals 

The  legislation  should  clearly  confine  the 
use  of  Mexicans  to  necessary  crops  in  tem¬ 
porary  labor  shortage  situations  and  to  un¬ 
skilled,  non-machine  jobs.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
law  be  amended  to:  (a)  prohibit  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mexicans  in  specific  occupations  in¬ 
volving  year-round  employment  such  as 
ranch  hands,  general  farmhands,  and  other 
types  of  nonseasonal  employment;  (b)  pro¬ 
hibit  employment  of  Mexicans  in  machine 
operations  such  as  sorting  and  packing  ma¬ 
chines,  tractors,  irrigation  equipment,  etc.; 
and  (c)  delete  present  provision  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  designate 
necessary  crops  on  which  Mexicans  can  be 
used,  unless  this  provision  can  be  clarified 
and  implemented.  To  avoid  undue  hardship 
to  growers  who  have  been  employing  Mexi- 
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cans  in  categories  (a)  and  (b) ,  provision 
might  be  made  for  a  gradual  termination 
of  such  employment  over  a  1-year  period. 

C.  Recruitment  and  availability  of  domestic 
labor 

1.  The  law  should  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  active  competition  for  the 
available  supply  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers.  The  objective  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  to  reduce  reliance  on  Mexican 
labor.  Some  ways  in  which  this  could  be 
done  include:  (a)  limit  the  ratio  of  Mex¬ 
icans  to  domestic  workers  on  individual 
farms,  (b)  and  limit  the  number  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  in  any  particular  crop  area  to  a  specific 
proportion  based  upon  previous  years’ 
experience. 

2.  Sections  503(1)  and  503(3)  of  Public 
Law  78,  both  of  which  relate  to  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  domestic  labor,  should  be  combined. 
The  test  of  availability  of  domestic  labor, 
which  must  be  made  before  the  use  of  foreign 
workers  may  be  authorized,  should  be  clari¬ 
fied  and  strengthened.  The  law  should 
clearly  stipulate  that  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  recruitment  of  domestic  work¬ 
ers  rests  with  the  employer  himself.  The 
law  should  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not 
to  certify  as  to  the  unavailability  of  domestic 
labor  unless:  (a)  employers  have  undertaken 
positive  and  direct  recruitment  efforts  in 
addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices.  Such  efforts  should  be 
made  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  need. 
They  might  include,  but  not  be  restricted 
to,  publicizing  needs,  participation  in  day- 
hauls,  providing  adequate  housing  and 
transportation,  (b)  Employment  conditions 
offered  are  equivalent  to  those  provided  by 
other  employers  in  the  area  who  successfully 
recruit  and  retain  domestic  workers;  (c) 
domestic  workers  are  provided  benefits  which 
are  equivalent  to  those  given  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals,  i.e.,  transportation,  housing,  in¬ 
surance,  subsistence,  employment  guaran¬ 
tees,  etc.;  (d)  employers  of  Mexican  nationals 
offer  and  pay  domestic  workers  in  their  em¬ 
ployment,  no  less  than  the  wage  rate  paid 
to  Mexican  labor. 

D.  Adverse  effect  criteria 

The  test  of  adverse  effect  on  wages  and 
employment,  which,  if  threatened,  precludes 
authorization  of  Mexican  workers,  should  be 
more  specific.  The  Secretary  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  establish  specific  criteria  for  judg¬ 
ing  adverse  effect  including  but  not  limited 
to:  (a)  failure  of  wages  and  earnings  in 
activities  and  areas  using  Mexicans  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  wage  increased  generally;  (b) 
the  relationship  between  Mexican  employ¬ 
ment  trends  and  wage  trends  in  areas  using 
Mexican  workers;  (c)  differences  in  wage  and 
earning  levels  of  workers  on  farms  using 
Mexican  labor  compared  with  nonusers. 

E.  Wages 

The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  es¬ 
tablish  wages  for  Mexicans  at  no  less  than 
the  prevailing  domestic  farm  rate  in  the  area 
on  in  the  closest  similar  area  for  like  work; 
and  no  less  than  a  rate  necessary  to  avoid 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  wage  rates. 

F.  General  rule 

While  there  is  inherent  authority  to  issue 
implementing  regulations,  Public  Law  78 
should  be  amended  to  include  specifically  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law. 

G.  Administrative  procedures 

Although  many  of  the  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  resolved  only  by  changes  in 
Public  Law  78,  there  is  much  that  can  be 
done  through  administrative  procedures. 

1.  It  is  believed  that  additional  progress 
could  be  made  if  adequate  staff  resources 


were  available  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
make  the  fullest  use  of  the  authority  he  does 
have  to  evaluate  carefully  all  requests  for 
foreign  labor.  Emphasis  should  also  be 
given  to  developing  procedures  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  will  avoid,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  adverse  effect  in  their  employment. 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  many  facets  of  the 
Mexican  importation  program  have  been  de¬ 
centralized  and  that  other  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  administered  through  the  affiliated 
State  agencies  and  their  local  offices.  While 
this  undoubtedly  results  in  economies,  there 
is  also  a  serious  danger  that  local  pressures 
and  considerations  may  distort  the  original 
intent  of  the  program.  It  is  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  that  sufficient  controls  and  checks  be 
developed  to  offset  this  possibility. 

3.  For  more  effective  administration  of  the 
compliance  aspects  of  the  importation  pro¬ 
gram,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  punitive  action  against  vio¬ 
lators  which  would  be  less  severe  than  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  of  Mexicans.  Failure  to 
provide  less  severe  penalties  often  results  in 
no  punitive  action  at  all. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  tripartite  ad¬ 
visory  committee  be  established  to  advise 
the  Secretary  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program.  The  committee  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  management  and  labor  in 
equal  numbers  and  of  public  members. 

In  recommending  changes  in  Public  Law 
78,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
the  committee  is  mindful  that  these  pro¬ 
posed  changes  will  not,  of  themselves,  solve 
the  long-standing  and  complicated  man¬ 
power  problems  of  American  agriculture  and 
may  not  substantially  improve  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  farm 
labor.  These  recommendations  should 
therefore  be  considered  minimal  in  nature. 
Mr.  Glenn  E.  Garrett, 

Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins, 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Thye, 

Dr.  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid, 

Consultants  to  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  William  Mirengoff, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Public 
Law  78,  as  it  is  currently  constituted  is 
essentially  a  device  to  harm  American 
farm  labor.  No  better  evidence  of  this 
fact  exists  than  the  use  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  to  break  strikes. 

It  has  been  employed  frequently  in 
this  way.  When  domestic  workers 
struck,  braceros  were  brought  in  to  har¬ 
vest  crops.  Or  the  braceros  continued 
to  work  behind  the  picket  lines  when 
the  domestic  workers  walked  off  the 
job.  Public  Law  78  provides  an  in-built 
strikebreaking  weapon  for  growers  to 
use  against  domestic  workers. 

While  the  Labor  Department  consid¬ 
ers  whether  to  remove  braceros,  the 
growers  get  injunctions  against  such  ac¬ 
tions  in  friendly  courts.  The  bureau¬ 
cratic  delays  of  the  Department  and  the 
nuisance  court  actions  of  the  growers 
combine  to  take  up  time,  so  that  only 
when  the  braceros  have  harvested  the 
crops  are  they  finally  pulled  out.  By 
that  time  the  strike  is  senseless  and  it 
has  completely  failed. 

The  latest  instance  of  this  was  the  ill- 
fated  strike  against  the  huge  lettuce 
growing  corporations  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  early  this  year.  That  strike  was 
effectively  broken  by  the  use  of  braceros. 
They  harvested  the  lettuce  while  the 
Labor  Department  attempted  to  settle 
the  dispute.  Court  actions  under  the 
present  law  and  Labor  Department  de¬ 
lays  were  the  major  factors  which 
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helped  the  growers  defeat  the  strike  of 
these  workers  who  sought  the  munificent 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

This  is  only  the  latest  example.  Let 
me  cite  just  a  few  others  in  which  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  was 
used  to  break  strikes. 

In  May  and  June  1952,  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  later  called  the  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Workers  Union  and 
now  a  part  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen,  AFL- 
CIO,  struck  the  cantaloup  jobs  in  the 
Imperial  Valley.  Before  that  year, 
cantaloups  had  been  picked  at  piece 
rates  of  25  cents  a  crate.  Through 
skill,  experience  and  teamwork,  domestic 
crews  were  able  to  make  fairly  good 
wages  on  this  basis.  The  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  growers  suddenly  switched  to  hourly 
rates  and  offered  70  cents  an  hour  across 
the  board. 

The  strike  was  virtually  100-percent 
effective  among  the  domestic  workers  as 
550  of  them  walked  off  the  job  and 
established  picket  lines.  But  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Growers  Association  was 
able  to  use  braceros  in  whatever  num¬ 
bers  and  whatever  jobs  it  saw  fit.  The 
strike  was  broken. 

Between  1954  and  1959,  the  National 
Agricultural  Workers  Union  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  number  of  small  walkouts, 
many  of  them  spontaneous  and  most  of 
them  to  avoid  pay  cuts — that  is  right, 
pay  cuts.  Every  single  one  of  the  walk¬ 
outs  was  defeated  by  the  use  of  braceros. 
For  example,  the  strikes  on  carrot  har¬ 
vests  in  Salinas,  on  asparagus  and  to¬ 
matoes  in  Stockton,  on  peaches  in  Sut¬ 
ter,  and  on  cantaloups  in  Fresno. 

The  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
Local  78  had  the  same  experience  after 
1954.  When  the  jobs  packing  lettuce, 
celery,  carrots  and  other  vegetables  were 
moved  from  the  sheds  into  the  fields, 
braceros  replaced  domestic  workers,  who 
had  been  under  union  contract.  Wages 
were  cut  by  50  percent. 

When  the  UPWA  tried  to  restore  the 
old  wages,  the  same  grim  story  was  re¬ 
peated:  Picket  lines  were  established 
and  the  removal  of  braceros  requested. 
The  Department  of  Labor  took  4  to  6 
weeks  to  investigate  and  decide  whether 
the  strike  was  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute 
and  whether  it  could  remove  braceros 
under  the  law.  When  the  Department 
did  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  was  too 
late.  Work  on  the  crops  had  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Of  more  recent  vintage,  braceros 
worked  behind  the  picket  lines  of  the 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  August  1960  strike  at  a 
large  peach  ranch  in  Butte  County,  Calif. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  law 
makes  the  Federal  Government  not  only 
a  party  to  strikebreaking,  but  the  lead¬ 
ing  accomplice. 

This  is  hardly  a  position  we  would 
want  to  see  our  Government  in.  I  urge 
that  we  amend  Public  Law  78  to  over¬ 
come  its  many  abuses. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  2010 
would  continue  these  abuses.  I  there¬ 
fore  urge  that  the  conference  report  be 
rejected.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  insist 
on  its  bill.  If  the  measure  we  passed 
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last  week  is  not  adopted,  I  urge  that  we 
do  not  renew  Public  Law  78. 

The  abuses  and  the  shame  of  Public 
Law  78  is  far  too  great.  We  cannot  al¬ 
low  its  continuation  without  the  mod¬ 
erate,  but  meaningful  reforms  added  by 
the  Senate  last  week. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  examine  in 
depth,  some  of  the  issues  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  strikes  of  last  year — as  outlined 
officially  by  the  Labor  Department. 

I  have  those  statements  before  me. 
Had  I  spoken  at  length  tonight — and  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  do  so — 
I  would  have  read  every  word  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Labor  Department.  How¬ 
ever,  I  shall  now  only  place  them  in  the 
Record.  I  refer  to  the  release  of  March 
4,  1961,  entitled  “Statement  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  Regarding 
the  Revocation  of  an  Authorization  to 
Certain  Imperial  Valley  Lettuce  Growers 
To  Employ  Mexican  Nationals  Under  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as 
Amended.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold¬ 
berg.  I  incorporate  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Goldberg  as  my  position.  I  not 
only  associate  myself  with  his  position, 
but  I  say  to  those,  including  those  who 
in  my  own  State  will  not  look  with  favor 
upon  my  opposition  to  this  conference 
report,  that  I  join  with  Mr.  Goldberg  in 
the  conclusions  he  has  reached  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  findings  of  fact  and 
other  material  which  he  submitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Secretary  op  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  Regarding  the  Revocation  op 
Authorization  to  Certain  Imperial  Valley 
Lettuce  Growers  To  Employ  Mexican  Na¬ 
tionals  Under  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree¬ 
ment  op  1951,  as  Amended 
On  February  23,  24,  25,  and  27,  1961,  no¬ 
tices  were  issued  by  Lee  G.  Williams,  special 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  which  had  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  from  18  companies,  members 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association, 
authorization  to  use  Mexican  nationals  on 
any  lettuce  ranches  operated  by  these  com¬ 
panies  where  picketing  occurs  in  connection 
with  an  alleged  labor  dispute. 

This  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  article 
7(d)  (2)  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement, 
which  provides  that  existing  authorizations 
for  the  employment  of  such  workers  may  be 
revoked :  “Where  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  by  the  employer  would  present  a 
menace  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  workers.” 

On  March  1,  1961,  these  18  companies  filed 
special  appeals  from  the  notices  with  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  These  ap¬ 
peals  were  accepted  by  the  Secretary  as  pre¬ 
senting  a  proper  opportunity  for  expeditious 
review  of  action  taken  in  the  exercise  of  au¬ 
thority  delegated  by  him,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  effect  of  such  action  upon  the 
harvesting  of  a  perishable  commodity  and  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  his  response  to  cer¬ 
tain  communications  from  the  Government 
of  Mexico  regarding  this  matter. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  was  desig¬ 
nated  to  hear  these  appeals  and  to  make  a 
report  and  recommendation  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Under  Secretary 
on  March  2  and  3,  1961.  Statements  and 
testimony  were  presented  by  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  Williams,  by  representatives  of  the  18 


companies,  by  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions  who  have  been  conducting  organizing 
activities  among  employees  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  and  by  various  State  and  local  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  Minister  Eugenio  de  Anzorena 
of  Mexico  attended  these  hearings. 

The  statements  and  testimony  presented 
In  these  hearings  and  the  accompanying 
record  require  clear  and  perhaps  overdue 
recognition  of  two  distinct,  though  inter¬ 
related,  aspects  of  this  matter. 

One  appraisal  of  this  situation  would  be 
limited  to  the  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of 
his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Imperial  Valley  area  today  is  such 
that  the  continued  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  by  some  or  all  of  these  18  employers 
would  present  a  menace  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  Mexican  workers. 

My  conclusion,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
judgment,  is  that  such  continued  employ¬ 
ment  would  not  today  present  the  menace 
to  health  or  safety  identified  in  article  7(d) 
(2). 

This  conclusion  proceeds,  as  does  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams',  from  full  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
the  situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
past  2  months  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  lettuce  harvest,  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  unfortunate  one.  The  attempt  there 
to  organize  the  domestic  workers  in  the  let¬ 
tuce  fields  and  the  opposition  to  this  organ¬ 
izing  effort  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  dis¬ 
turbing  developments. 

There  have  been  allegations  from  time  to 
time  by  the  employers  that  the  picketing 
and  striking  by  the  organizing  unions  has 
been  marked  by  violence  and  intimidation. 
They  have  obtained  injunctions  on  this 
basis.  Yet  they  say  now,  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  picketing  and  striking  has  been, 
with  one  or  two  isolated  exceptions,  com¬ 
pletely  peaceful.  I  find  this  to  be  true. 

Yet  it  is  also  true  that  there  have  been 
over  300  private  citizens  deputized  by  the 
sheriff  of  Imperial  County  on  the  basis  of 
claimed  necessity  to  cope  with  this  situation. 
Some  of  these  deputies  have  carried  firearms 
in  the  course  of  their  exercise  of  their  au¬ 
thority.  There  have  been  some  50  arrests 
of  union  organizers  on  one  basis  or  another. 
It  has  been  felt  necessary  to  put  armed  pa¬ 
trols  at  night  around  some  of  the  camps 
where  the  Mexican  workers  live.  There 
have  been  demonstrations  of  one  kind  or 
another.  There  was,  at  least  for  a  time, 
great  tension  in  the  area  and  obvious  rea¬ 
son  for  concern  about  outbreaks  of  trouble 
which,  if  it  had  developed,  might  have  af¬ 
fected  adversely  the  safety  of  the  Mexican 
workers. 

Such  outbreaks  have  not  developed.  There 
were  incidents  at  two  of  the  labor  camps  in 
early  February.  They  apparently  started 
with  demonstrations  by  the  organizing  un¬ 
ions  outside  the  camps,  although  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  that  these  were  any 
more  the  causes  of  the  broader  trouble  than 
the  result  of  it.  The  50  arrests  followed 
these  incidents.  In  one  of  them,  two  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  were  hurt,  fortunately  not  seri¬ 
ously.  The  two  camps  were  closed. 

In  the  past  month  there  has  been  no 
serious  trouble  of  any  kind.  There  is  still 
tension.  Yet  what  picketing  has  gone  on 
has  been  entirely  peaceful,  even  desultory. 
The  two  camps  remain  closed.  The  Mex¬ 
ican  nationals  go  about  their  work  and  their 
living  without  threat  of  any  identifiable 
kind  to  their  safety.  One  explanation  of 
this  improvement  is  that  it  is  a  result  of  the 
special  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
augment  the  forces  of  law  and  order  in  the 
valley.  There  is  as  much  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  lessening 
of  the  causes  of  tension — the  early  organ¬ 
izing  activities  and  the  reactions  to  those 
activities,  including  what  appears  to  have 
been  overzealousness  in  the  deputies’  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  their  authority. 


On  February  23.  1961,  the  Governor  of 
California,  Edmund  G.  Brown,  advised  me 
by  telegram,  with  particular  reference  to 
this  situation,  that  “the  health  and  safety  of 
all  persons  within  our  border  are  secure.” 
There  have  been  similar  representations 
from  other  officials  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  of  Imperial  Valley. 

It  would  be  properly  concluded,  based  on 
the  record  of  the  March  1  and  2  hearings, 
that  there  is  not  presently  any  identifiable 
threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  workers  on  these  ranches,  and  there  is 
every  reasonable  and  practical  assurance  that 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 

This  conclusion  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
reach  any  final  determination  regarding  the 
significance  which  the  Williams  Notices  at¬ 
tach  to  the  fact  of  picketing,  as  such,  in 
extending  a  "menace  to  health  or  safety” 
condition  from  one  ranch  to  another.  It 
would  be  my  tentative  Judgment,  however, 
that  peaceful  picketing  of  a  ranch  is  not 
enough,  in  itself,  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  situation  there  presents  a  menace 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Mexican 
workers  employed  on  that  ranch.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  indicated  at  the  hearing,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  his  action  was  in  fact  based 
upon  the  finding  of  a  general  condition  in 
the  area  rather  than  upon  the  situation  on 
any  particular  ranch. 

What  has  been  said  here  so  far,  how¬ 
ever,  omits  any  reference  to  what  I  must 
conclude  is  the  controlling  factor  in  this  en¬ 
tire  matter.  This  is  the  position  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

On  February  1,  1961,  the  consul  of  Mexico 
in  Calexico.  Calif.,  Humberto  Martinez  Ro¬ 
mero,  wired  Mr.  Edward  F.  Hayes,  manager 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmer’s  Association, 
requesting  that  “all  Mexican  farmworkers 
under  contract  with  your  association  who 
are  at  present  time  at  property  of  15  user 
members  where  strike  is  in  progress  be  im¬ 
mediately  transferred  to  work  for  other  user 
members  of  your  association  where  there  is 
no  strike.”  On  this  same  day,  Mr.  Hayes 
replied  to  Mr.  Romero,  advising  him  that  in 
view  of  certain  stated  considerations  he 
would  withhold  any  action  pending  further 
clarification. 

On  February  2,  1961,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
me  by  Minister  Eugenio  de  Anzorena  re¬ 
garding  this  matter. 

This  letter  referred  to  “the  seriousness 
of  the  strike  situation  in  the  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  of  California  as  it  affects  nationals  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,”  identifying  this  as 
“a  matter  of  serious  concern”  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government.  The  situation  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  was  characterized  as  involving 
“an  atmosphere  of  danger  to  (the  Mexican 
workers’)  safety  and  well-being”  and  as 
“having  all  of  the  undertones  of  holding 
Mexican  citizens  in  peonage.”  There  was 
reference  to  “placing  the  Mexican  workers 
behind  locked  gates.”  The  letter  concluded 
that  “it  is  the  position  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico  that  it  is  asserting  its  sovereign 
right  to  protect  its  nationals  when  it  re¬ 
quests  that  they  be  removed  from  the  struck 
places  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  its 
own  countrymen.” 

I  met  on  February  8.  1961,  with  Minister 
de  Anzorena.  I  advised  the  Minister  of 
my  intention  to  dispatch  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  this 
situation  and  to  exercise  certain  specially 
delegated  authority  in  the  discharge  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  identified  in  article  7(d)  (2)  of 
the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement. 

Subsequent  letters  addressed  to  Minister 
de  Anzorena  under  dates  of  February  21, 
1961,  and  February  24,  1961,  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Jerry  R.  Holleman,  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity,  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  reflect  the  con¬ 
tinued  urging  of  the  Mexican  Government 
that  all  Mexican  nationals  be  withdrawn 
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from  all  properties  of  companies  which  had 
had  any  of  their  ranches  struck. 

The  issuance  of  the  notices  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  came  at  approximately  this  same  time. 

There  was  subsequently  transmitted  to 
me,  under  date  of  February  28,  1961,  de¬ 
livered  by  hand  on  March  1,  a  letter  from 
the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Antonio  Carrillo 
Flores.  This  letter  recited  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  understanding  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  situation  as  follows : 

“In  one  of  the  demonstrations  Mexican 
workers  were  injured  and  had  to  be  hos¬ 
pitalized.  The  situation  is  so  serious  that 
Mexican  workers  have  to  be  kept  behind 
locked  gates  guarded  by  armed  deputies. 
The  transfer  of  Mexican  workers  from  one 
farm  or  field  owned  or  operated  by  a  struck 
employer  to  another  farm  or  field  owned  or 
operated  by  the  same  or  by  another  struck 
employer,  within  the  Imperial  Valley,  does 
not  lessen  the  menace  to  their  safety.” 

In  this  letter  Ambassador  Flores  stated: 

“My  Government  has  requested  me  to  con¬ 
vey  to  you  its  most  serious  concern  over  the 
conditions  under  which  Mexican  citizens  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  employed  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California.” 

The  letter  concluded: 

“Pursuant  to  instructions  from  my  Gov¬ 
ernment,  accordingly,  I  am  again  urging  re¬ 
moval  of  all  Mexican  workers  from  all  fields 
of  struck  employers,  within  the  Imperial 
Valley,  as  contemplated  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  by  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of 
1951,  as  amended.” 

In  the  notices  which  he  issued.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  recites  as  one  of  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  forming  the  basis  of  his  action: 

“The  Government  of  Mexico  has  repeatedly 
sought  the  removal  of  its  citizens  from  the 
employ  of  employers  involved  in  labor  dis¬ 
pute  situations  for  the  protection  of  their 
safety.” 

I  am  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
circumstances  require  and  warrant  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  request  and  urging  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

This  would  be  my  conclusion  even  if  the 
determination  were  limited  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  international  obligation.  The 
workers  involved  here  are  Mexican  nationals. 
The  Mexican  Government’s  representations 
have  continued  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  They  are  based  on  a  specific  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  Government’s  assertion  of  its 
sovereign  right  to  protect  its  nationals. 
Such  representation  could  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  legitimately  disregarded. 

My  recommendation  is  not  confined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  considerations  of  obligation.  I  have 
stated  my  own  confident  conclusion  and 
Judgment,  based  on  the  record  of  the  March 
1  and  2  hearings,  that  the  present  situation 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  no  longer  includes 
any  menace  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
Mexican  workers  there,  and  that  this  con¬ 
dition  may  be  expected  to  continue.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  fully,  however,  that  the  history  of 
this  situation  would  justifiably  put  it  in  a 
quite  different  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  officers  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  who  very  properly  see  it  as  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  avoid  even  the  remote  possibility 
of  risks  to  the  safety  of  Mexican  nationals 
in  an  area  outside  Mexico’s  borders.  If  the 
question,  though  it  would  be  presumptuous, 
were  whether  the  facts  of  this  situation 
would  warrant  a  reasonable  conclusion,  by 
those  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  that  revocation 
action  is  necessary  here,  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  clearly  affirmative. 

I  accordingly  must  deny  the  appeals  from 
the  notices  issued  by  Mr.  Williams  on  the 
basis  that  any  different  action  would  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  appropriate  compliance  with 
the  official  request  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate,  at  the  same 
time,  to  note  that  the  incidents  referred  to 


by  Minister  de  Anzorena  and  Ambassador 
Flores  occurred  almost  a  month  ago.  It  is 
my  considered  judgment,  incorporated  in 
this  report,  that  the  possible  crisis  of  ten¬ 
sion  which  existed  at  that  time  has  passed, 
and  that  the  situation  is  at  present  such 
that  it  does  not  present  any  menace  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  Mexican  workers  who 
are  involved.  I  am  prompted  to  suggest  that 
a  review  by  Ambassador  Flores  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  present  situation 
would  be  important  both  in  terms  of  serving 
the  immediate  common  interests  involved 
and  in  terms  of  establishing  the  firmest  pos¬ 
sible  basis  for  the  future  administration  of 
this  program. 

In  conclusion: 

I  find: 

(1)  That  the  situation  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  be  recognized  as  appearing  from  the 
record  of  the  hearings  of  March  1  and  2  not 
to  present  any  menace  to  the  health  or  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  Mexican  workers  employed  in  the 
lettuce  fields: 

(2)  That  the  present  appeals  from  the 
Williams’  notices  be  nevertheless  denied  in 
the  light  of  the  requests  and  urging  of  the 
Mexican  Government: 

(3)  That  independent  rulings  revoking 
outstanding  authorizations  be  issued  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Mexican  Government’s  re¬ 
quests: 

(4)  That  this  situation  warrants  further, 
continuing  and  perhaps  immediate  review  by 
the  Mexican  Government  of  what  may  very 
properly  be  considered  changed  and  im¬ 
proved  conditions. 


Decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
March  4,  1961 

(In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  Admiral 
Packing  Co.,  Sam  Andrews  Sons,  Bud  An- 
tle,  Inc.,  Arena  Imperial  Co.,  Fred  Bright 
Co.,  J.  J.  Crosetti  Co.,  Danny  Danenberg, 
D’Arrigo  Bros.,  Charles  Freedman  Co., 
Farley  Fruit  Co.,  Garin  Co.,  Giffin  & 
Allen,  William  B.  Hubbard,  Jackson  Pro¬ 
duce,  Inc.,  Jerome  Kantro  Co.,  Royal 
Packing  Co.,  Salinas  Valley  Vegetable  Ex¬ 
change,  Thor  Packing  Co.) 

This  matter  is  before  me  on  an  appeal  by 
the  above-named  parties  from  the  Notice  of 
Immediate  Action  under  article  7  of  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as 
amended,  issued  to  each  of  the  parties  by 
Lee  G.  Williams  pursuant  to  authority  vested 
in  him  under  delegation  of  authority  dated 
February  11,  1961,  from  Robert  C.  Goodwin, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity. 

The  aforesaid  Notices  of  Immediate  Ac¬ 
tion  issued  between  the  dates  of  February 
23,  24,  25,  and  27,  1961,  revoked  all  certifica¬ 
tions  and  authorizations  of  the  parties  inso¬ 
far  as  they  permitted  them  to  employ  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  admitted  to  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  78,  82d  Con¬ 
gress,  at  any  location  which  is  picketed  in 
connection  with  an  alleged  labor  dispute  and 
further  revoked  all  certifications  and  author¬ 
izations  issued  to  the  Imperial  Valley 
Farmers  Association  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  permit  the  employment  of  such  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  at  such  locations. 

This  action  was  taken  by  Williams  under 
the  provisions  of  article  7(d)(2)  of  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  and  was 
predicated  by  him  on  the  conclusion  that  the 
lives,  health  and  safety  of  the  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  affected  by  his  order  will  be  jeopard¬ 
ized  by  delaying  the  revocation  of  the  certifi¬ 
cation  and  authorization  of  the  above  par¬ 
ties  to  employ  them  at  said  locations. 

This  appeal  was  heard,  at  my  instruction, 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  on  March  2 
and  3,  1961.  His  report  and  recommendation 
has  been  submitted  to  me  today.  Having 
given  careful  consideration  to  it,  I  adopt  the 
conclusions  reached  therein  as  my  own  and 
the  recommendations  made  therein  as  most 
appropriate  in  these  circumstances. 
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The  appeals  of  the  above-named  parties 
are  accordingly  denied. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Revocation  Order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

Having  reviewed  the  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  submitted  to  me  by  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  hearings  held  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  March  3  and  4,  1961,  and  having 
adopted  the  recommendations  made  therein, 
I  hereby  order  that  the  certifications  and 
authorizations  of  the  parties  listed  below  to 
employ  any  Mexican  nationals  under  the 
Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as 
amended,  be  and  are  hereby  revoked  and 
the  certifications  and  authorizations  issued 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association, 
insofar  as  they  permit  the  employment  of 
Mexican  nationals  under  said  agreement  by 
said  parties,  are  hereby  revoked:  Admiral 
Packing  Co.,  Sam  Andrews  Sons,  Bud  Antle, 
Inc.,  Arena  Imperial  Co.,  Fred  Bright  Co., 
J.  J.  Corsetti  Co.,  Danny  Danenberg,  D’Arrigo 
Bros.,  Charles  Freedman,  Farley  Fruit  Co., 
Garin  Co.,  Giffin  &  Allen,  William  B.  Hubbard, 
Jackson  Produce  Inc.,  Jerome  Kantro  Co., 
Royal  Packing  Co.,  Salinas  Valley  Vegetable 
Exchange,  and  Thor  Packing  Co. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association  is 
further  requested  and  directed,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  practicable,  to  reassign  such  Mexican 
workers  to  other  authorized  user  members 
of  the  association  for  approved  agricultural 
employment.  If  such  reassignment  is  not 
practicable,  the  affected  workers  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  appropriate  reception  cen¬ 
ter  and  their  contracts  canceled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  established  procedure. 

Date:  March  4,  1961. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  another  statement  by  Mr.  Gold¬ 
berg,  dated  June  13,  1961,  before  the 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg¬ 
islation  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
respect  to  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  It  is 
a  very  courageous  statement,  the  kind 
of  statement  we  expect  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  statesmanship  of  a  man  such  as 
Arthur  Goldberg. 

An  interesting  thing  about  this  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
among  the  leaders  of  industry,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  statesmen  within  industry,  those 
who  will  criticize  the  impartiality,  the 
fairness,  the  ability,  and  the  dedication 
to  the  responsibilities  of  his  job  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Goldberg.  One  cannot  read  the 
statement  I  am  now  about  to  make  a 
part  of  my  speech  without  realizing  that 
the  leaders  of  industry  are  justified  in 
having  that  confidence  in  Mr.  Goldberg. 
I  do  not  need  to  labor  the  point  that 
the  same  high  confidence  is  vested  in 
him  by  the  labor  leaders  of  America. 

I  invite  attention  to  this  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Goldberg’s  statement  of  June 
13.  He  said: 

But  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  the 
administration  opposes  any  extension  of 
this  law  unless  it  is  appropriately  amended 
to  provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our 
own  workers;  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  jobs  from  an  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  work¬ 
ers  accustomed  to  work  for  wages  and  under 
conditions  which  compared  with  ours  are 
substandard  and  which  we  have  long  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  past. 
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As  I  am  about  to  close,  I  direct  my 
attention  to  my  Democratic  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  January  13 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Gold¬ 
berg  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  concerning  the  Mex¬ 
ican  farm  labor  program  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Before  the 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg¬ 
islation  Subcommittee,  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  Legisla¬ 
tion  To  Extend  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Program,  June  13,  1961 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  administration  and  to  express 
my  personal  views  on  legislation  which  this 
committee  is  considering  for  improving  the 
Mexican  labor  program  and  for  its  extension 
for  an  additional  2  years. 

To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  position,  I  would  like  to  state  at 
the  outset  that  we  are  not  advocating  the 
termination  of  the  program.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  fully  mindful  of  the  uncertainty  of 
meeting  the  labor  requirements  at  this  time 
of  our  agricultural  producers  entirely  from 
our  own  labor  supply,  we  recommend  the 
extension  for  a  2-year  period  of  Public  Law 
78 — the  law  which  provides  the  basic  author¬ 
ity  for  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

But  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  the 
administration  opposes  any  extension  of  this 
law  unless  it  is  appropriately  amended  to 
provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers:  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  jobs  from  an  almost 
Inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  workers 
accustomed  to  work  for  wages  and  under 
conditions  which  compared  with  ours  are 
substandard  and  which  we  have  long  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  past. 

The  basic  question  is,  Do  we  not  have  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  our  own  workers  to 
provide  safeguards  against  the  adverse  im¬ 
pact  upon  their  wages,  working  conditions 
and  employment  opportunities  that  must  in¬ 
evitably  flow  from  the  large  scale  use  of 
foreign  supplemental  labor? 

There  are  two  bills  presently  before  this 
committee,  H.R.  2010  and  S.  1945. 

H. R.  2010  would  merely  extend  Public  Law 
78  for  an  additional  2  years  without  amend¬ 
ment.  S.  1945  would  extend  the  program  for 
2  years  but  with  basic  amendments  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers.  The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

I.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
limit  the  number  of  Mexican  nationals  that 
may  be  employed  by  any  one  employer  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  active  com¬ 
petition  for  domestic  workers. 

2.  Require  growers  to  offer  conditions  of 
employment  to  domestic  workers  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  they  must  provide  Mexican 
workers. 

3.  Prohibit  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  in  other  than  temporary  or  sea¬ 
sonal  work  or  in  work  involving  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  power-driven  machinery. 

4.  Provide  that  employers  using  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  must  pay  them  wages  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  State-wide  or  National 
average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm  labor, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  maximum  in¬ 
crease  in  any  one  year  would  be  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  10  cents  per  hour. 

The  administration  supports  S.  1945. 
Programs  for  the  admission  of  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  have  been  with  us  for 
almost  20  years.  The  present  program  stems 
from  governmental  arrangements  concluded 
during  World  War  II.  At  no  time  during 


the  war  years  did  the  numbers  exceed  175,000 
in  any  1  year.  With  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  the  program  tapered  off  until  the 
Korean  emergency  again  created  manpower 
stringencies.  The  need  was  felt  for  an  orderly 
method  of  supplementing  available  domestic 
workers,  and  in  1951  Public  Law  78  was 
enacted.  The  law,  implemented  by  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  with  Mexico  in  the 
same  year,  has  been  extended,  with  minor 
amendments,  from  time  to  time  since  then. 

Under  Public  Law  78  approximately  200,000 
Mexicans  were  brought  in  annually  between 
1951  and  1953.  From  that  time  it  increased 
until  it  reached  a  peak  of  approximately 
445,000  in  1956.  In  1960  due  to  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  harvest  the  number  de¬ 
creased  to  about  315,000. 

During  the  House  consideration  of  similar 
legislation  this  year,  considerable  argument 
was  advanced  designed  to  show  the  need  for 
a  continuation  of  the  program.  Since  the 
administration  is  not  opposing  an  extension 
of  an  improved  law,  such  arguments  are  not 
relevant.  The  sole  question  which  we  are 
now  considering  is  what  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  necessary,  when  admitting  Mexican 
workers,  to  avoid  undermining  the  economic 
conditions  of  our  domestic  farmworkers. 

Approximately  2,200,000  American  farm¬ 
workers  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
farm  employment  are  in  some  measure  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Mexican  labor  program.  But 
the  impact  of  mass  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  workers  falls  with  the  greatest 
severity  upon  our  migrant  agricultural  work¬ 
ers — the  segment  of  our  labor  force  whose 
shocking  living  and  working  conditions  have 
increasingly  become  the  subject  of  public 
scrutiny  in  the  press,  over  the  radio,  on 
television,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

The  majority  of  American  migrants,  mov¬ 
ing  in  vast  streams  out  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  each  spring,  exist  for  the  most 
part  in  a  shadowy  world  of  poverty,  priva¬ 
tion,  lack  of  opportunity  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  intolerable  by  any  standards.  Each 
year  approximately  500,000  American  farm¬ 
workers  migrate  with  their  families  in 
order  to  avoid  either  unemployment  or  low 
wages  at  home.  All  too  frequently  they 
are  quartered  in  unsanitary  and  substand¬ 
ard  housing:  transported  in  unsafe  buses 
and  trucks  which  has  subjected  them  to  a 
high  incidence  of  accidents  resulting  in 
death  and  serious  injury.  Because  they  are 
constantly  on  the  move,  their  children  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  mini¬ 
mal  education,  while  restrictive  residence 
requirements  deny  them  public  health  and 
welfare  services.  The  conditions  of  these 
families  are  an  affront  to  American  concepts 
of  human  dignity. 

The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  the  migra¬ 
tory  labor  system  in  the  United  States  is 
based  on  underemployment,  unemployment, 
and  poverty.  This  is  not  a  small  problem. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  underemployment  alone  in  rural  areas 
of  our  Nation  is  the  equivalent  of  1,400,000 
fully  unemployed  people.  The  earnings  of 
agricultural  workers  average  barely  over 
$1,000  a  year. 

Farmworkers  are  excluded  from  minimum 
wage,  unemployment  insurance,  almost  all 
workmen’s  compensation  legislation  and 
most  other  social  legislation.  In  addition, 
they  are  excluded  from  legislation  which 
protects  the  right  of  workers  to  organize 
and  bargain  with  their  employers. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  take  pride  in  our  concern 
for  the  dignity  of  the  individual;  but  the 
apathy  that  has  been  demonstrated  toward 
this  lingering  social  problem  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  abdication  of  our  responsibilities.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  bitter 
struggle  to  advance  the  cause  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  this  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  blight  at  home  has  become  a  matter 
of  embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 
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The  emphasis  in  our  foreign  aid  policy  is 
reflecting  a  greater  concern  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  accenting 
the  need  for  improving  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  these  poverty  ridden  people.  While 
we  have  necessarily  expended  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  effort,  we  must 
equally  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities 
toward  our  own  agricultural  workers  who, 
in  our  midst  live  in  poverty  and  degrada¬ 
tion.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
men  and  women  live  and  work  is  contrary 
to  our  democratic  institutions  and  ideals. 
In  the  interest  of  simple  humanity,  we 
should  not  tolerate  these  conditions. 

The  present  administration  is  firmly  of 
the  view  that  the  time  for  studying  the 
migrants’  problem  is  past;  the  time  for 
remedial  action  is  long  overdue.  This  blem¬ 
ish  in  our  social  order  must  be  eradicated. 
While  some  progress  has  been  made  it  is 
not  nearly  enough. 

For  its  part,  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
now  considering  ways  and  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  and  extending  existing  programs  for 
farmworkers  in  order  to  assure  greater  con¬ 
tinuity  in  employment  and  higher  earnings. 

To  me  it  appears  highly  inconsistent,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attempt  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
migrant  workers  through  the  series  of  bills 
which  the  Congress  is  now  considering  while 
requiring  these  workers  to  compete,  without 
adequate  legal  protections  to  safeguard  their 
interests,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
foreign  workers. 

The  nature  and  size  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  substantially  interfere  with  the 
normal  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  labor  market.  The  inexorable 
result  is  to  stabilize  or  depress  the  wages  of 
our  own  farmworkers  in  areas  where  Mex¬ 
ican  braceros  are  employed.  My  concern  over 
this  problem  was  shared  by  my  predecessor 
in  office,  the  distinguished  James  P.  Mitchell. 
It  has  been  highlighted  in  a  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  consultants  who  were 
appointed  by  Secretary  Mitchell  to  study 
the  matter. 

Athough  we  are  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Mexican  labor  program  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  domestic  farmwork¬ 
ers,  we  are  in  no  way  critical  of  the  Mexican 
workers  as  individuals.  We  value  them 
highly  as  respected  neighbors.  They  have 
proved  to  be  dependable  and  competent 
workers  and  have  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  Nation’s  agricultural  production. 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  administra¬ 
tion  recommends  the  enactment  of  Senator 
McCarthy’s  bill,  S.  1945.  This  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assure  that  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram  remains  a  truly  supplemental  labor 
program  rather  than  a  program  to  substi¬ 
tute  Mexican  workers  for  United  States 
workers. 

We  have  been  urged  by  many  groups  and 
individuals  to  oppose  any  extension  of  Public 
Law  78.  This  position,  we  believe,  is  too 
extreme.  The  administration’s  proposals 
would  extend  the  program  for  2  years  with 
reasonable  and  moderate  amendment. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be 
provided  with  authority,  in  connection  with 
his  certifications  under  section  503,  to  limit 
the  number  of  foreign  workers  who  may  be 
employed  by  any  employer  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  assure  active  competition  among 
farmers  for  the  services  of  U.S.  farmworkers. 

As  I  indicated  above,  we  find  that  because 
of  the  Mexican  labor  program,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  deterioration  of  employer  re¬ 
cruitment  programs  and  of  the  labor  rela¬ 
tions  practices  designed  to  maintain  a  stable 
and  productive  work  force.  The  results  are 
that  employers  of  Mexican  workers  frequently 
pay  lower  wages  to  domestic  workers  than 
the  employers  in  the  same  activity  and  area 
who  depend  upon  U.S.  agricultural  workers. 
They  are  under  no  real  compulsion  to  at¬ 
tract  additional  U.S.  farmworkers,  with  re- 
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suits  that  are  clearly  adverse  to  the  Interests 
of  our  own  farmworkers. 

The  most  tangible  result  of  the  ready  sup¬ 
ply  of  Mexican  workers  Is  its  depressing  effect 
upon  wages.  The  failure  to  make  the  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  offer  other  working  conditions 
that  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  satifled  work 
force,  however,  may  be  even  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  U.S.  farmworkers  and  a  significant 
factor  in  the  failure  to  obtain  them. 

All  efforts  to  protect  our  farmworkers  from 
these  effects  of  the  Mexican  labor  program 
in  a  meaningful  manner  heretofore  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Clearly,  employer  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  recruit  and  retain  U.S.  farm¬ 
workers  is  required  in  the  law.  The  incen¬ 
tive  for  employers  of  Mexican  workers  to  do 
a  better  job  of  domestic  recruitment  and 
labor  relations  will  be  increased  under  this 
amendment.  Where  necessary,  each  em¬ 
ployer  of  Mexican  workers  will  be  required 
to  maintain  a  fair,  specified  proportion  of 
domestic  agricultural  workers  in  his  work 
force. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed  by  allegations  that  our  domestic 
workers  are  an  unstable  and  unreliable  source 
of  labor;  that  employers  experience,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  best  recruitment  efforts,  large 
turnover  in  their  domestic  labor  force.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  a  most  unjust  charac¬ 
terization  of  our  domestic  agricultural  labor 
force. 

Thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  depend  exclusively  upon  domestic 
agricultural  labor  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  their  crops.  It  is  evident  that  when 
dealing  with  a  large  number  of  domestic 
workers  or  foreign  workers  there  will  be  those 
in  both  categories  who  will  not  fulfill  their 
obligations.  In  varying  degrees,  some  Mex¬ 
ican  workers  have  failed  to  complete  their 
contracts  without  justifiable  reasons.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  approximately 
500,000  domestic  migrant  workers  year  by 
year  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  these 
people  would  be  willing  to  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  the  privations  and  hardships  under 
which  they  live  and  travel  if  they  were  not 
sincerely  and  genuinely  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  remunerative  employment. 

We  should  also  take  note  that  to  a  great 
extent  they  move  from  the  low  wage  areas  to 
seek  better  employment  opportunities. 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  a  work  force  is  directly  related  to 
the  efforts  and  interests  of  the  employer 
in  providing  the  worker  with  satisfactory 
employment.  A  dependable  work  force  is 
obtained  not  alone  by  the  payment  of  trans¬ 
portation.  While  this  may  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  obtaining  the  workers  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  a  worker  is  satisfied 
with  his  employment  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  day-to-day  treatment  accorded 
him  by  his  employer;  it  depends  upon  the 
interest  the  employer  manifests  in  his  wel¬ 
fare;  it  depends  upon  the  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  housing  provided  him  and 
a  variety  of  other  factors  which  employers 
who  successfully  recruit  and  retain  workers 
have  learned  are  important  in  assuring  them¬ 
selves  of  a  competent  and  dependable  work 
force. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  generally 
where  decent  wages  and  working  conditions 
are  offered,  domestic  labor  is  available.  It 
is  available,  for  example,  in  the  State  of 
Washington  where  wages  are  $1.25  an  hour, 
as  compared  to  50  cents  an  hour  in  other 
areas  and,  where  growers  participate  in  an 
annual  worker  plan,  and  sometimes  advance 
transportation  costs  to  American  migrants. 
It  is  available  in  the  State  of  Oregon  where 
the  State  legislature  has  enacted  legislation 
improving  conditions  for  American  farm¬ 
workers.  It  is  available  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  American  workers  can  earn 
as  much  as  $1.50  an  hour  on  some  tree  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  expect  to 


attract  domestic  workers  to  areas  which  pay 
less  than  50  cents  per  hour. 

I  have  also  heard  from  time  to  time  the 
complaint  that  domestic  workers  will  not 
accept  certain  agricultural  employment,  such 
as  “stoop  labor,”  regardless  of  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  offered.  This  con¬ 
tention  does  not  square  with  the  facts. 
Good  cases  in  point  are  the  States  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Mexican  labor  program,  these  States  used  a 
substantial  number  of .  Mexican  workers. 
The  employers  in  these  States,  however,  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
local  economy  to  utilize  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  and  are  no  longer  employing 
Mexican  labor.  In  these  States,  as  in  many 
other  States,  domestic  agricultural  workers 
are  performing  “stoop  labor.”  For  example: 
More  foreign  workers  are  used  in  the  cotton 
harvest  than  in  any  other  crop.  In  this  ac¬ 
tivity  which  involves  exclusively  "stoop 
labor”,  four-fifths  of  the  entire  labor  force 
is  comprised  of  domestic  agricultural  work¬ 
ers. 

Approximately  64  percent  (70,000)  of  all 
the  workers  employed  at  the  peak  of  the 
tomato  harvest,  the  second  largest  crop  in 
which  foreign  workers  are  used,  are  domestic 
agricultural  workers.  Approximately  39,000 
Mexicans  are  used  in  this  activity  at  peak, 
almost  all  in  the  State  of  California. 

Even  in  Texas,  California,  Arkansas,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  New  Mexico,  the  five  States  using 
the  greatest  number  of  Mexican  workers,  the 
majority  of  the  total  hired  agricultural  labor 
force  duing  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
States,  in  the  same  areas  and  in  the  same 
activities,  are  domestic  workers. 

The  theory  that  domestic  agricultural 
workers  will  not  accept  work  which  is  un¬ 
pleasant  or  undesirable  is  not  supported  by 
the  facts.  Innumerable  American  workers 
are  employed  in  a  variety  of  difficult  and  un¬ 
pleasant  jobs,  such  as  mining,  operation  of 
garbage  trucks,  sewer  maintenance,  cesspool 
workers,  sand  hogs,  boiler  stokers,  blast 
furnace  workers  and  others. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  allegations 
that  domestic  workers  will  not  accept  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  Mexicans  are 
used  is  without  foundation. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  believe 
that  the  administration’s  proposal  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Mexican  workers  employed  in  the 
United  States  is  necessary  to  stimulate  more 
vigorous  recruitment  programs  to  the  end 
that  there  will  be  a  greater  utilization  of 
the  domestic  labor  force. 

The  second  substantive  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  in  S.  1945  would  make  Mexican  workers 
available  only  to  employers  who  have  made 
reasonable  efforts  to  attract  domestic  workers 
at  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  rea¬ 
sonably  comparable  to  those  offered  to  for¬ 
eign  workers. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify,  before  foreign  workers  may  be 
made  available,  that  domestic  workers  have 
been  offered  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work  comparable  to  those  offered  to  Mexican 
workers.  No  provision  is  made  for  offering 
to  domestic  workers  the  other  material  bene¬ 
fits  which,  under  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree¬ 
ment,  are  provided  the  Mexican  workers. 
These  include  workmen’s  compensation  or 
occupational  insurance  coverage  for  the 
Mexican  farmworkers,  as  well  as  free  trans¬ 
portation,  free  housing,  subsistence  when 
work  is  not  available,  written  contracts  and 
work  guarantees. 

S.  1945  would  condition  the  availability 
of  the  Mexican  workers  to  any  employer  on 
the  employer’s  offer  to  domestic  farmworkers, 
not  only  of  comparable  wages  and  standard 
hours  of  work,  but  also  of  other,  comparable 
benefits. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
available  job  offers  would  be  made  more  at¬ 
tractive  for  domestic  workers  at  costs  for 
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such  benefits  generally  the  same  as  those  the 
employer  now  incurs  when  he  obtains  Mexi¬ 
cans.  It  would  also  remove  the  anomaly 
and  injustice  that  has  done  so  much  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  against  Public  Law 
78,  its,  maintenance  of  higher  labor  stand¬ 
ards  for  foreign  workers  than  those  accorded 
our  own  workers. 

The  amendment  does  not  require  precisely 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  be  offered 
as  are  extended  to  Mexicans.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  appropriate  recognition  would  be 
given  to  the  differences  between  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  workers  and  the  foreign 
workers. 

For  example,  for  local  workers  who  have 
their  own  homes  in  the  area  of  employment, 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  require  the 
employer  to  offer  free  housing.  Local  work¬ 
ers  would  be  reimbursed  with  monetary  al¬ 
lowances  in  lieu  of  housing  and  of  daily 
transportation  to  the  job  when  these  bene¬ 
fits  are  not  provided.  The  requirements  that 
local  workers  be  offered  a  written  contract, 
the  three-quarter  guarantee  of  employment, 
and  subsistence  payments  would  be  waived 
in  instances  where  they  are  clearly  inappro¬ 
priate. 

The  principal  impact  of  certain  features  of 
the  amendment  relates  thus  to  recruitment 
of  nonlocal  workers.  Those  assurances 
should  make  acceptance  of  out-of-area  sea¬ 
sonal  farm  employment  a  feasible  choice  for 
many  more  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

The  provision  of  comparable  benefits  to 
domestic  migrants  poses  some  special  prob¬ 
lems  as  it  relates  to  housing.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  free  housing,  as  is  provided 
Mexican  nationals,  should  not  be  expanded, 
on  a  mandatory  basis,  to  the  free  provision 
of  family  housing  for  dependents  not  part 
of  the  work  force.  Here  again  a  monetary 
allowance  of  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  housing  a  single  worker  can  be  provided. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  complaint 
filed  by  some  employers  of  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults  from  their  recruitment  of  distant 
workers.  Cases  have  been  cited  in  which 
workers  transported  at  the  employer’s  cost 
have  not  completed  the  work  required  for 
the  harvest.  Here  I  would  like  to  advert  to 
my  previous  observation  that  generally  the 
dependability  of  a  work  force  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  treatment  accorded  the 
workers  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment.  For  example,  a  study 
made  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1958 
disclosed  that  approximately  100  crew  leaders 
with  3,600  workers  were  recruited  in  Texas 
through  the  annual  worker  plan,  directed 
and  coordinated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  for  employment  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Farmers  in  the  State  of  Washington 
advanced  more  than  $110,000  to  those  crew 
leaders  by  sending  cashiers’  checks  or  West¬ 
ern  Union  money  orders  to  them  in  care  of 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission’s  local 
offices.  All  but  two  of  these  crew  leaders 
reported  for  work  with  crews  and  proved 
eminently  satisfactory — the  total  loss  $250. 
This  is  only  one  illustration  which,  I  am 
sure,  can  be  duplicated  throughout  the 
country. 

While  the  experience  of  many  other  em¬ 
ployers  who  provide  transportation  to  work¬ 
ers  has  been  gratifying,  the  Department 
recognizes  that  many  employers  are  hon¬ 
estly  and  legitimately  concerned  with  the 
uncertainties  involved.  Accordingly,  we 
propose  to  provide  that  the  employer  who 
chooses  may,  in  lieu  of  providing  transporta¬ 
tion  in  advance,  agree  rather  to  reimburse 
workers  for  their  transportation  costs,  after 
the  fact,  in  proportion  of  the  agreed  con¬ 
tract  which  the  worker  fulfills.  However,  this 
should  not  permit  practices  that  are  less 
liberal  than  those  prevailing  in  the  area. 
This  will,  I  believe,  remove  any  reasonable 
objection  on  the  part  of  employers  to  paying 
for  domestic  workers,  as  they  do  for  Mexi¬ 
can  workers,  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
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the  Job  and  of  their  return  home  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  contract 

Pear  has  been  expressed  by  some  that  the 
Department  of  Labor,  In  proposing  that  do¬ 
mestic  farmworkers  be  afforded  terms  and 
conditions  reasonably  comparable  to  those 
provided  Mexican  workers,  is  seeking  broad 
discretionary  power  which  might  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  area  of 
uncertainty  seems  to  be  centered  around  a 
method  of  converting  transportation  and 
housing  allowances  into  cash  payments. 

I  find  it  rather  strange  that  this  same  fear 
has  not  been  manifested  in  connection  with 
a  present  provision  of  Public  Law  78.  Under 
that  provision,  in  any  case  in  which  a  Mex¬ 
ican  worker  is  not  returned  to  the  reception 
center,  the  employer  is  required  to  pay  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  normal  cost  to  the 
employer  of  returning  other  workers  to  the 
reception  center.  The  administration  of  this 
provision  involves  the  exercise  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Department.  Although 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  paid  by  the 
growers  to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  has  been  no  accusation  of  any  arbi¬ 
trary  or  capricious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Department.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  its  own  initiative  in  1954  proposed 
and  obtained  an  amendment  which  provided 
authority  to  relieve  employers  of  double 
assessments  which  were  required  in  some 
cases  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience,  fear  of  arbi¬ 
trary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  is 
certainly  not  well  founded.  Far  from  grant¬ 
ing  new  undefined  authority  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  "comparable  terms  and  conditions” 
principle  is  specific  and  limited.  The  terms 
and  conditions  provided  the  Mexicans  are 
spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
agreement  with  Mexico.  These  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  specific  outer  limit  upon  what  the 
employer  would  be  required  to  offer  to  domes¬ 
tic  workers.  To  me,  it  is  indeed  anomalous 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  pre¬ 
sents  himself  for  employment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  can  under  the  law  be  told  that  foreign 
workers  are  entitled  to  greater  benefits  when 
employed  in  the  United  States  than  he  can 
obtain.  U.S.  citizenship  thus  becomes  a  lia¬ 
bility  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  recommend  an  amendment  con¬ 
tained  in  S.  1945  to  prohibit  generally  the 
employment  of  Mexican  workers  admitted 
under  Public  Law  78  in  other  than  temporary 
or  seasonal  work  or  in  work  involving  the 
operation  of  power-driven  machinery.  The 
Secretary  could  grant  temporary  exceptions 
where  he  believes  this  necessary  to  prevent 
undue  hardship.  He  would  use  this  author¬ 
ity  to  permit  gradual  adjustment  where 
farmers  are  now  dependent  upon  Mexican 
workers  for  year-round  or  machine  jobs. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  Mexican 
labor  program  when  initially  enacted  was 
viewed  as  a  means  of  meeting  seasonal  short¬ 
ages  of  unskilled  field  hands,  this  purpose 
was  not  specifid  in  the  law.  Consequently 
we  now  have  substantial  numbers  of  braceros 
employed  on  mechanical  equipment  and  ad¬ 
ditional  thousands  in  year-round  jobs.  In 
view  of  the  substantial  underemployment 
and  unemployment  characteristics  of  our 
own  farm  work  force,  the  alleged  shortage 
of  U.S.  workers  for  skilled  and  year-round 
jobs  are  believed  to  reflect  problems  of  wage 
levels  and  employee  relations  rather  than 
true  shortages  of  labor.  We  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  so  conclude,  leaving  the 
Secretary  with  discretion  only  to  grant  tem¬ 
porary  exceptions  in  specific  hardship  cases. 
We  are  not  now  even  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  "stoop  labor”  but  of  employing 
braceros  to  operate  costly  machinery  and  in 
year-round  occupations.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  domestic  work¬ 
ers  will  accept  such  employment  provided 
that  the  wages  and  conditions  of  work  are 


reasonable.  Whenever  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  workers  for  year-round  employ¬ 
ment  which  cannot  be  met  from  our  domes¬ 
tic  labor  force,  they  should  be  admitted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  deals  with  the  perma¬ 
nent  admission  of  workers  for  employment 
in  the  United  States. 

The  administration’s  recommendations  for 
legislation  extending  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram,  as  contained  in  S.  1945,  would  also 
enact  into  law  a  definite  policy  with  respect 
to  wages  of  Mexican  workers  that  must  be 
offered  and  paid  by  employers  seeking  au¬ 
thorization  to  employ  such  workers. 

The  prevailing  wage  principle  that  has 
been  our  basic  guide  in  this  matter  is  a 
proper  protection  for  Mexican  workers  and 
must  continue  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
We  now  know,  how’ever,  that  the  prevailing 
wage  principle  applied  to  a  massive  foreign 
worker  program  tends  to  prevent  wages  from 
rising.  That  this  has  actually  occurred  over 
the  last  8  years,  to  a  serious  extent  in  many 
areas,  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge. 

In  areas  where  a  large  number  of  Mex¬ 
icans  are  used,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
valid  method  for  determining  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wage  required  to  be  paid  Mexicans  so 
as  not  to  reflect  merely  the  wage  received  by 
those  workers  from  year  to  year. 

The  Department  has  made  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  during  the  last  few  years  to  avoid  this. 
These  efforts  have  not  met  with  success.  And 
in  some  areas  the  employers  of  Mexican  la¬ 
bor  have  initiated  wage  increases  designed  to 
overcome  adverse  effects  of  the  Mexican  labor 
importation.  Unfortunately,  these  have 
been  in  the  minority. 

In  numerous  other  areas  the  wage  rates  in 
the  specific  activities  in  which  Mexican 
workers  are  employed  have  remained  static 
or  even  declined.  To  illustrate,  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  were  employed  in  1951,  after  Public 
Law  78  was  enacted,  at  an  hourly  wage  of  50 
cents  per  hour  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  Ten  years  later,  in  1960, 
this  was  still  the  rate  normally  paid  braceros 
in  most  areas  in  these  States.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  of  course,  the  average  wage  rate  for 
all  hourly  paid  farmworkers  in  these  States 
as  well  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  in¬ 
creasing  significantly. 

The  availability  of  braceros  at  these  static 
rates  throughout  this  10-year  period  has 
tended  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  wage 
offered  U.S.  workers  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  areas  where  braceros  are  employed. 

To  these  illustrations  of  static  wages  in 
the  presence  of  substantial  Mexican  employ¬ 
ment  can  be  added  many  others.  Of  the  123 
wage  surveys  made  in  1960  in  specific  areas 
and  activities  employing  Mexican  workers,  it 
was  found  that  the  wage  prevailing  among 
U.S.  workers  had  remained  static  from  the 
previous  year  in  67  percent  of  the  cases.  It 
had  actually  declined  in  15  percent.  In  the 
face  of  generally  rising  farm  wages,  this 
tendency  to  remain  stable  or  decline  where 
Mexican  workers  are  employed  is,  in  my 
view,  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Mexican  la¬ 
bor  program.  This  is  a  central  problem  in 
the  way  the  Mexican  program  operates  today, 
and  the  reason  why  we  urgently  need  correc¬ 
tive  guidelines  of  the  type  proposed  in 
S.  1945. 

In  far  too  many  areas  employers  have  not, 
since  the  inception  of  this  program,  volun¬ 
tarily  introduced  any  wage  increases  and 
have  vigorously  opposed  any  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
not  to  make  Mexican  workers  available  under 
circumstances  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  our 
own  agriculture  workers.  We  have  found 
ourselves  in  endless  litigation  challenging 
the  validity  of  the  Department’s  policy  and 
criteria  to  prevent  such  adverse  effect  even 
where  the  policies  of  the  Department  would 
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require  the  payment  of  wages  which  would 
produce  minimum  earnings  of  50  cents  per 
hour. 

In  light  of  this  experience  and  in  view  of 
the  unrelenting  resistance  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  Public  Law  78,  we  have  concluded  that 
statutory  standards  should  be  prescribed  by 
the  Congress  to  avoid  the  continuous  and 
irksome  friction  that  has  characterized  the 
program;  and  which  has  in  effect  tended  to 
impair  the  safeguards  which  the  law  purports 
to  provide. 

To  this  end,  the  administration  recom¬ 
mends  an  amendment,  as  contained  in  S. 
1945,  which  would  require  employers  with 
labor  shortages  sufficient  to  warrant  bring¬ 
ing  in  foreign  workers  to  offer  to  such  work¬ 
ers  wages  at  least  equal  to  the  statewide  or 
national  average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm 
labor,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  This  would 
be  applicable  only  to  those  employers  who 
are  seeking  to  obtain  Mexican  workers. 
Where  employers  requesting  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  are  not  offering  at  least  this  much,  they 
would  be  expected  to  bring  their  wage  of¬ 
fers  up  to  this  level.  In  no  case  would  em¬ 
ployers  be  required  to  increase  their  wages 
by  more  than  the  equivalent  of  10  cents  per 
hour  in  any  1  year.  We  believe  that  this 
formula  will  prevent  the  stagnation  and/or 
depression  of  farm  wages  in  some  areas  where 
large  numbers  of  braceros  are  employed;  it 
would  simply  cause  wages  in  these  activi¬ 
ties  to  keep  pace  with  farm  wages  generally. 
No  employer  willing  to  offer  average  wages 
would  be  deprived  of  needed  braceros  by  this 
amendment. 

We  are  of  the  view  that  we  presently  have 
the  authority  under  existing  legislation  to 
require  this;  that  the  adoption  of  this  for¬ 
mula  by  the  Department  would  be  a  reason¬ 
able  exercise  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s 
statutory  responsibility  under  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  78)  not 
to  make  Mexican  workers  available  unless  he 
can  certify  that  their  employment  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  domestic  workers  similarly  em¬ 
ployed.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  and 
appropriate  standard  by  which  to  test  such 
adverse  effect. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  whenever  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  has  adopted  any  measure 
to  give  meaning  and  effect  to  this  statutory 
requirement,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  been  vigorously  contested,  in 
and  out  of  court.  In  fact,  in  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  cases  in  which  such  restraining 
orders  have  been  issued,  even  though  set 
aside  at  a  later  date,  it  has  been  due  only 
to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
withholding  their  nationals  that  the  adverse 
effect  has  not  been  greater.  Because  we 
have  been  subjected  to  restraining  orders 
and  to  other  litigation  that  vitiates  that 
authority,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Secretary’s  actions  through  a  specific  legis¬ 
lative  standard. 

This  is  not,  I  believe,  contrary  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  in  December  1960  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  favoring  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
This  resolution  read,  in  pertinent  part: 

“We  favor  the  establishment  of  statutory 
standards  for  the  exercise  of  the  broad  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  now  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  We  strongly  oppose  the 
delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  discretionary 
authority  even  broader  than  he  now  has.” 

I  am  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  dilemma 
in  which  the  Department  finds  itself.  On 
the  one  hand,  when  it  endeavors  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  to  give  effect  to  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  law,  its  authority  to  adopt 
such  standards  is  forthwith  challenged  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
attempting  to  usurp  Congressional  preroga¬ 
tives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  groups 
are  here  opposing  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
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the  Department  to  avoid  such  problems  in 
the  future  by  requesting  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  statutory  standards 
and  remove  any  further  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  standards  are  within  the 
congressional  contemplation. 

During  the  House  debates  on  H.R.  2010 
and  the  amendments  introduced  similar  to 
those  contained  in  S.  1945,  it  was  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  Department  of  Labor  al¬ 
ready  has  authority  under  present  law  to 
put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration.  We  do  not  concur  in  this 
conclusion,  at  least  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  amendments.  To  the  extent  that  such 
authority  presently  exists,  the  purpose  in  re¬ 
questing  statutory  guidelines  is  to  eliminate 
any  further  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
action  taken  by  the  Department  to  protect 
the  interests  of  our  domestic  agricultural 
workers  within  the  contemplation  of  Public 
Law  78. 

To  meet  these  problems  adequately  the 
administration  recommends  that  if  Public 
Law  78  is  to  be  extended  for  2  years,  it 
should  be  amended  as  provided  in  S.  1945. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
there  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  of 
underemployed  and  unemployed  farmwork¬ 
ers;  that  these  workers  and  their  families 
live  and  work  under  conditions  which  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  continue  to  ig¬ 
nore.  We  have  an  obligation  to  these  work¬ 
ers  to  extend  every  effort  not  to  aggravate  an 
already  intolerable  situation  by  placing 
them  in  competition  with  foreign  workers 
without  safeguarding  them  against  the  im¬ 
pact  of  this  vast  foreign  supplemental  labor 
supply. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  time  that  we 
cease  finding  reasons  why  we  cannot  utilize 
more  fully  our  own  labor  resources.  It  is 
time  that  we  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  de¬ 
veloping  affirmative  programs  which  will 
bring  dignity,  social  and  economic  well-be¬ 
ing  to  our  own  underprivileged  agricultural 
labor  force. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  I  say  once  again 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  recent 
weeks  when  I  have  had  to  make  this 
argument.  We  must  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  whether  we  will  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  his  pro¬ 
gram,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  cam¬ 
paigned,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  made 
pledges  across  the  country;  or  whether, 
as  Democrats,  we  are  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  him  once  again  on  another 
piece  of  major  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  adopt  the 
conference  report,  we  will  be  acting 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  leading  expert  on  labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  we  will  be 
acting  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself. 

How  many  times  do  Democrats  think 
they  can  pull  the  rug  from  under  the 
President,  and  then  go  home  to  their 
constituencies  and  ask  for  support  either 
for  themselves  or  for  the  administration? 

I  say  quite  frankly  that  we  did  it  to 
the  President  on  education  legislation — 
not  on  S.  1021;  but  on  the  bill  for  the 
extension  of  assistance  to  impacted  areas 
and  the  NDEA  proposal,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  a  personal  plea  to  strengthen 
his  arm,  not  to  weaken  it,  we  weakened 
it. 

I  give,  in  my  speech  tonight,  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  position,  presented  to 
Congress,  with  respect  to  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program.  Pending  before  the 


Senate  is  a  conference  report  which  can¬ 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  position  of 
the  President. 

Are  we  ready  to  say  that  the  pledges 
and  promises  he  has  made  should  not  be 
kept?  Are  we  ready  to  surrender  to  the 
powerful  economic  interests  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  want  to  make  exploit  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  underprivileged 
workers  in  America  known  as  itinerant 
workers?  Is  that  to  be  Democratic  Party 
policy?  If  we  make  it  our  policy,  we 
shall  have  some  embarrassing  questions 
to  answer  on  the  political  platforms, 
even  during  the  interim  between  now 
and  the  time  we  return  in  January;  and 
we  shall  have  more  such  questions  to 
answer  in  1962.  If  we  think  the  memory 
of  the  voters  is  that  short,  we  are  mis¬ 
taken. 

Once  more  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  a  player  on  the  President’s 
team,  makes  the  plea:  Support  your 
President  and  vote  against  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  In  my  judgment,  we  cannot 
square  this  conference  report  with  the 
testimony  of  the  President’s  spokesman, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  January  13 
of  this  year.  We  cannot  square  this  re¬ 
port  with  the  position  taken  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  that  Public  Law  78 
can  be  used,  has  been  used,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  used  in  the  future  if  we 
do  not  modify  it  as  a  strike-breaking 
law. 

I  do  not  believe  our  President  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  where,  under  his 
leadership,  his  party  sanctions  strike¬ 
breaking  against  the  most  exploited 
group  of  human  beings  in  American  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  the  itinerant  “Grapes  of 
Wrath”  workers  in  America.  In  our 
luxury,  our  comfort,  and  our  full  bellies, 
we  would  like  to  lean  back  and  wishfully 
think  that  “The  Grapes  of  Wrath”  is  no 
longer  applicable  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is.  If  we  think  it  is  not,  then, 
as  I  said  the  other  day,  when  I  made  a 
plea  for  support  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  education  legislation.  Demo¬ 
crats  should  take  a  junket  into  the  farm 
camps  of  the  itinerant  workers  and  see 
for  themselves  whether  they  really  want 
to  countenance  the  inhumanity  which 
is  possible  under  Public  Law  78,  and 
against  which  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold¬ 
berg  testified. 

I  know  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  easy 
to  put  one’s  own  party  on  the  spot  in 
regard  to  a  great  need  for  reform  in  the 
United  States.  The  Democratic  Party 
is  the  majority  party.  We  cannot  pass 
the  buck  to  any  coalition  between  con¬ 
servative  Democrats  and  conservative 
Republicans.  We  cannot  excuse  the 
Democratic  Party  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  not  the  votes  in  the  Senate,  be¬ 
cause  the  voters  want  to  know  when  we 
are  going  to  carry  out  our  pledges. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
Party  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  the  President, 
through  his  Secretary  of  Labor,  has 
made  an  unanswerable  case  against  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78. 

Listen  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
again,  as  I  read  one  more  paragraph 
from  his  statement  of  June  13,  1961: 

But  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  opposes  any  extension  of  this 
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law  unless  it  is  appropriately  amended  to 
provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers;  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  jobs  from  an  al¬ 
most  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  work¬ 
ers  accustomed  to  work  for  wages  and  under 
conditions  which  compared  with  ours  are 
substandard  and  which  we  have  long  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  past. 

On  June  13  of  this  year  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  proceeded  to  document  his 
charges  against  Public  Law  78.  He  sup¬ 
ported  the  findings  I  have  already  re¬ 
cited  in  regard  to  Public  Law  78  being 
used  as  a  strikebreaking  law  in  a  series 
of  now  historic  strikes  in  this  country. 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  asked 
the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  to 
eliminate  those  abuses.  In  this  Con¬ 
gress  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  major¬ 
ity  party,  Mr.  President,  and  upon  it 
must  fall  the  major  blame  for  not 
amending  Public  Law  78  in  order  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  abuses  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
referred  to  on  June  13,  1961.  I  am  such 
a  proud  Democrat,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  beseech  Senators  who  belong  to  my 
party  to  live  up  to  its  responsibility  as 
the  majority  party.  In  my  judgment 
our  first  responsibility  is  to  strengthen 
the  arm  of  the  President  by  helping  him 
carry  out  his  pledges  and  the  platform 
of  our  party. 

I  rest  my  case  on  that  premise.  I  say 
to  the  voters  of  my  State  that  tomorrow 
I  shall  vote  against  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  will  vote  against  agree¬ 
ing  to  it,  because  in  my  judgment  the 
Democratic  administration  has  made  an 
unanswerable  case  against  the  abuses  of 
Public  Law  78,  and  the  conference  re¬ 
port  does  not  correct  those  abuses.  It 
does  not  even  eliminate  the  strikebreak¬ 
ing  potential  of  Public  Law  78,  and  it 
continues  the  itinerant  farmworkers  of 
America  as  the  forgotten  men  and  wom¬ 
en  in  the  wage  structure  of  our  country. 

How  can  the  Democratic  Party  justify 
it?  I  know  that  many  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ators  will  be  quick  to  point  out  that  many 
Republican  Senators  voted  for  it,  too. 
Of  course  they  did;  and  for  8  years  the 
Eisenhower  administration  continued 
those  abuses  and  human  injustices.  But 
at  least  we  must  admit  that  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  appointed,  in  its 
closing  days,  a  board  of  consultants  and 
experts  whose  qualifications  cannot  be 
questioned.  I  have  already  placed  their 
names  in  the  Record;  and  they  left  be¬ 
hind  the  Eisenhower  administration  a 
sound  report  for  consideration  by  the 
Democrats,  and  it  is  backed  up  by  a 
Democratic  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  fol¬ 
low  where  these  facts  lead.  I  say  to  the 
Democratic  Senators — and  I  say  this 
with  the  majority  leader  and  with  the 
majority  whip  now  on  the  floor — that 
they  have  a  party  responsibility  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  abuses.  They  cannot  pass  the 
buck  to  a  coalition  of  conservative  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  and  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ators.  They  must  face  up  to  the  in¬ 
humanity  of  the  treatment  that  the  itin¬ 
erant  farmworkers  have  been  receiving 
from  the  Democratic  Party;  and  in  my 
judgment  the  conference  report  should 
be  rejected  tomorrow,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senators  should  proceed,  if  the 
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conference  report  is  rejected,  to  support 
to  motion  I  shall  then  make — and  I 
pledge  now  that  I  shall  make  it  at  that 
time  tomorrow — namely,  that  our  con¬ 
ferees  be  sent  to  a  further  conference, 
with  our  instructions  either  to  bring  back 
no  report  at  all  or  else  bring  back  a  re¬ 
port  which  includes  the  McCarthy 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

WORLD  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 
5SITION 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  laySbefore  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  389. 

The  PRESIDING  OFSTCER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  389,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  encouragement  aNpi'ivate  and 
public  participation  in  international  eco¬ 
nomic  development  is  vital  to  theNachieve- 
ment  of  a  free  and  democratic  eoonomic 
growth  process,  and  the  responsibility  for 
stimulating  International  economic  growth, 
and  especially  the  growth  of  those  nationsUn 
the  less  developed  areas,  must  be  shared  am; 
supported,  in  accordance  with  their  capacity,' 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  whether  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  through  their  private  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  have  consistently  en¬ 
dorsed  the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  and 
nations  to  realize  a  free  and  prosperous  so¬ 
ciety  and  have,  toward  these  ends,  actively 
supported  and  participated  in  programs  for 
free  economic  development;  and 

Whereas  the  success  or  failure  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
his  nation,  and  the  world,  depend  upon  the 
scope  and  quality  of  public  understanding 
and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  focus 
on  this  historic  movement  of  our  century, 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the 
leaders  in  the  great  endeavor  to  understand 
each  other  and  each  other’s  efforts  and  thus 
find  ways  by  which  mutual  efforts  can  be 
joined  for  the  good  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  a  greater  understanding  and  accelera¬ 
tion  of  this  effort,  a  World  Economic  Prog¬ 
ress  Assembly  and  Exposition,  privately  or¬ 
ganized,  financed,  and  sponsored,  will  be 
presented  in  November  1962,  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  at  the  new  exposition  center  known 
as  McCormick  Place;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  this  assembly  and 
exposition  is  to  bring  together  for  the  first 
time  a  world  assembly  to  examine  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  many  diverse  elements  of  man¬ 
kind’s  struggle  to  assure  to  Itself  adequate 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  health,  education,  and 
other  elements  of  its  well-being  ancFto  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  through  exhibits,  fneetings, 
and  special  events  to  translate  what  is  now 
a  vague  topic  to  many  into  an/understand- 
able  reality;  and 

Whereas  further  purposes  at  this  assembly 
and  exposition  are  to  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  to  the  United  States,  which 
has  spearheaded  the  effort  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  representatives  of  national 
governments  and  International  and  national 
government  and  private  agencies  including 
foundations  and  educational,  religious,  labor, 
banking,  and  business  organizations  and  in¬ 
stitutions  and /the  general  public  to  enable 
them,  and  their  American  counterparts,  to 
come  together  to  report,  explain,  and  eval¬ 
uate  then/  progress,  roles,  and  operations, 
catalog  needs  as  yet  unmet,  exchange  views 
and  plan  within  a  coherent  framework  the 
new  opportunities  for  private  and  Govern¬ 
ment  cooperation,  chart  new  and  mutually 


productive  and  advantageous  paths  into  a 
future,  and  achieve  a  closer  understanding 
and  collaboration  in  this  great  and  essential 
endeavor;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  contribution 
of  United  States  enterprise  toward  economic 
strength  of  less-developed  countries,  through 
private  trade  and  investment  abroad  and 
exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information, 
and  to  increase  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  other  countries,  using  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  facilities  of 
private  agencies,  and  the  World  Economic 
Progress  Assembly  and  Exposition  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  unique  and  effective  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  objectives;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  that  the  assembly  and  exposition 
provide  a  response  to  the  urgent  need  to 
broaden  understanding,  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  the  progress  and  challenge  of  international 
economic  development  and  that  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  American  people  through  vari¬ 
ous  United  States  Government  programs 
in  the  development  of  the  economies  of  other 
nations  and  in  the  evolution  of  international 
economic  growth  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
story  to  be  projected  at  the  proposed  assem¬ 
bly  and  exposition,  has  therefore  instructed 
the  various  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
jvernment  concerned  to  assist  in  every  wa 
{Jbssible  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  Jtae 
event:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the 'Congress  that  the  World  .Economic 
Progress  NAssembly  and  Exposition  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  objectives  of  /the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the\United  States  and  has  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  tosthe  objectives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  who  seek/to  realize  a  society 
in  which  man  and\  nations  can  realize  their 
potential  in  freedom  and  peace. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  reciting 
the  purposes  of  the  Worlci  Economic  Progress 
Assembly  and  Exposition  and  inviting  par¬ 
ticipation  by  all  concerned  w^th  international 
economic  development. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PiWdent,  the 
Senate  bassed  a  similar  Senate  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  41)  on  the 
same/day.  They  literally  crossed  as  they 
came  to  the  respective  Houses.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Senate  is  acting  on  the  House 
(oncurrent  resolution  in  order  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  action  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  389? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


BASIC  RESEARCH:  KEY  TO 
SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  second  session  of  the  87th  Con¬ 
gress  convenes  next  January,  many  im¬ 
portant  milestones  in  international  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  will  no  doubt  have 
taken  place,  especially  in  space  science. 

This  first  session  has  taken  numerous 
significant  steps  for  the  support  of  U.S. 
science.  Congress’  authorizing  and  ap¬ 
propriations  committees  have,  I  believe, 
within  these  past  several  months  made 
many  vital  contributions  to  the  cause 


of  science  and  of  America’s  preminence 
in  science. 

I  have  just  received  a  comprehensive 
report  to  a  series  of  questions  whion  I 
had  asked  regarding  one  of  the/most 
crucial  phases  of  scientific  progress — the 
support  of  basic  research. 

PAST  OVEREMPHASIS  ON  PRACTI Cytf  SCIENCE 

I  say  it  is  “crucial,”  because  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  President’s  Sci¬ 
ence  Advisory  Committee-mas  repeatedly 
stressed  its  significance;  as  have  other 
outstanding  authorities- — virtually  with¬ 
out  exception. 

But  this  fact  is  All  too  often  ignored 
or  downgraded  aniidst  our  national  pre¬ 
occupation  with  applied  technology — 
with  so-called/1,  quick,  demonstrable  re¬ 
sults” — new  /gadgets,  new  “practical” 
processes,  and  so  forth. 

dr.  Waterman’s  valuable  report 

I  had/ sent  the  questions  on  basic  re¬ 
search/  to  the  one  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  support  of  the  pursuit 
or  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  that  is, 
independent  of  any  specialized  missions. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  report  sent  by  Dr.  Alan  Waterman 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  in  my  judgment. 
It  provides  an  authoritative  and  well- 
rounded  statement  as  to  where  we  stand 
and  where  we  should  be  moving  in  sup¬ 
port  of  basic  research. 

There  are  so  many  important  points 
covered  by  Dr.  Waterman  that  I  would 
not  attempt  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  point  to  elaborate  on 
them. 

INSUFFICIENT  funds  available 

Let  me,  however,  note  that  he  esti¬ 
mates  that,  in  the  1962  fiscal  year,  more 
than  $170  million  in  worthy  applications 
for  basic  research  will  be  received  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  over  and 
above  what  can  be  funded  under  pres¬ 
ently  available  appropriations. 

The  fact  is  that  only  about  one-fourth 
of  all  research  proposed  for  support  by 
NSF  is  funded,  even  though  three- 
fourths  of  all  applications  are  judged 
by  eminent  scientists  to  be  clearly 
worthy  of  support. 

RESULTS  OF  INADEQUATE  FUNDS 

The  question  may  then  be  asked:  “So 
what?” 

The  answer  is:  “So,  science  suffers 
and  \  America’s  position  in  science 
suffers 

NSF  lias  studied  the  aftermath  of  its 
unfortunate  inability  to  support  worthy 
applicatior 

Its  prelinfinary  findings  are  these: 
In  almost  70  pincent  of  the  cases  studied, 
the  research  which  was  proposed  but 
which  could  not N)e  funded  was  not  un¬ 
dertaken  at  all.  \Yet,  mare  than  90 
percent  of  the  investigators  who  had 
originally  proposed  particular  research 
still  felt  that  their  basic  study  was  im¬ 
portant  and  should  be  performed. 

So,  gaps  in  man’s  knowledge  need¬ 
lessly  persist. 

And  no  man  can  predict  bqw  critical 
these  gaps  may  prove  to  be  in  the  physi¬ 
cal,  mathematical,  engineering, \ social, 
or  biological  sciences. 
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\  Sooner  or  later,  we  will  pay  a  price 
\or  failing  to  support  good  men  with 
gkpd  ideas  and  failing  to  enable  them 
to 'train  other  good  men  in  the  next 
scientific  generation. 

Ana\I  say,  sooner  rather  than  later, 
the  practice  of  excessive  earmarking  of 
appropriations  seriously  impairs  the 
Foundations  flexibility — its  subsequent 
ability  to  pu\funds  where  scientists  feel 
they  should  best  be  allocated  at  a  given 
time,  in  the  light  of  previously  unfore¬ 
seen  development 

STUDY  BY  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  report  to  whicml  refer  was  com¬ 
piled  in  response  to  one  of  a  series  of 
requests  to  Federal  agencies  by  a  Sen¬ 
ate  Government  Operations  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  of  which  I  am  privfieged  to  be 
chairman.  This  subcommittee. has  been 
making  a  comprehensive  studyxof  Fed¬ 
eral  budgeting  for  research  andXdevel- 
opment,  as  I  advised  the  Senate  lh  my 
comments  of  August  3  and  September  8. 

Our  purview  is  budgeting,  rather  tha* 
appropriations,  although  the  two  areN 
obviously  interrelated.  Similarly,  our 
interest  is  in  interagency  implications 
of  basic  research.  That  is  why  we  have 
contacted  so  many  agencies,  in  addition 


to  the  Office  of  the  President’s  Special 
Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology — 
a  post  very  ably  filled,  I  may  say,  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Waterman’s  reply  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Science  Foundation, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  19,  1961. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organization,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  XJ.S. 
Senate,  W ashington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  our  reply  to  your  letter  of  August 
18,  1961,  seeking  further  information  rele¬ 
vant  to  your  subcommittee’s  review  of  Fed¬ 
eral  budgeting  for  research  and  development. 

The  10  questions  given  in  your  letter  form 
a  useful  outline  for  organizing  the  material 
we  wish  to  submit.  Accordingly,  on  the 
following  pages  we  record  each  question 
separately,  and  immediately  thereafter  give 
our  response  to  that  question.  Some  of  the 
questions  are,  of  course,  interrelated;  in 
some  instances,  our  reply  to  one  question 
ontains  a  reference  to  material  in  the  re-/ 
spqnse  to  another  question. 

believe  that  your  review  of  this 
porta'ht  subject  is  timely  and  we  hope/that 


our  responses  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  this 
connection. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  T.  Waterman, 

Director. 

Questions  and  Response 

Question  1.  Past  trend  of  foundation  ex¬ 
penditures:  First,  by  way  of  .background 
would  you  kindly  supply  to  thvf  subcommit¬ 
tee  tables  (and/or,  if  rea/Jily  available, 
charts)  showing,  on  a  yeaf-by-year  basis, 
since  the  Foundation’s  inoeption:  (a)  over¬ 
all  obligations  (or  if  more  readily  available, 
expenditures);  and  (fr)  the  subtotals  for 
each  of  the  principal/ divisions. 

response 

The  requested  itnormation  is  contained  in 
the  attached  takfle  which  shows  the  total 
obligations  of  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  from  itp  beginning  in  1951  through 
fiscal  year  1-961.  Breakdowns  are  given  for 
the  three  principal  research  divisions  (BMS, 
MPE,  SO0)  and  for  the  division  that  carries 
our  major  responsibilities  in  scientific  per- 
sonnePand  education.  All  of  the  remaining 
obligations  are  combined  in  a  fifth  item. 

ring  the  decade,  the  Foundation  has 
obligated  a  total  of  nearly  $600  million.  Of 
this  amount,  about  $285  million  or  some  47 
percent  has  been  devoted  directly  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  basic  research  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  in  the  national  research 
centers  for  which  the  Foundation  is  re¬ 
sponsible. 


Obligations  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  fpf  fiscal  years  1951-61 

[In  thousands] 


Division 

\  /  Fiscal  years 

Total  by 
division 

1951 

1952 

\953 

mi 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Biological  and  Medical  Sciences . . . . . 

Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Engineering  Sciences . 

Social  Sciences  1 _ _ _ _ _ 

Scientific  Personnel  and  Education  _ 

Others... . . . 

Total  by  year . . . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$151 

$763 

311 

0 

1,644 

748 

$83V 

9*3  1 

/  0 
/477 
/ 1, 133 

$1,  966 
,  2,033 

\  0 
\120 
1/^S5 

$3,  612 
4, 398 

0 

2,297 

2,180 

$4,  918 
5,097 

0 

3,718 

2,256 

$8, 246 
12, 095 
289 
14,  698 
3,302 

$9.  527 
14,940 
554 
19,  414 
5,539 

$23, 075 
35,  296 
853 
62,  070 
11,  645 

$27, 242 
44, 408 
2, 105 
64.  634 
20,  211 

$28, 316 
49,429 
3,407 
64,  461 
.29,382 

$108, 496 
168, 990 
7,208 
236,  533 
78,  382 

151 

3,  4C/ 

4,424 

7,95^ 

12, 487 

15, 989 

38.630 

49, 974 

132,  939 

158.600 

174, 995 

599,  609 
600, 000 

1  Before  fiscal  year  1957,  obligations  for  the  social  sciences  were  included  in  the 
Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  and  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Engineering  Sci¬ 
ences  Divisions. 


J  IncludesVianagcmcnt,  science  information  services,  special  studies,  antarctic  re¬ 
search,  and  institutional  programs. 


Question  2.  Comments  on  anticipated  fu¬ 
ture  trends:  Would  you  comment  in  gen¬ 
eral  on  the  types  of  factors  which  might 
determine  future  patterns  of  Foundation 
expenditures  in  the  decade  of  the  1960’s? 

RESPONSE 

During  its  first  10  years,  the  NSF  has  be^n 
characterized  in  large  part  by  the  'support 
of  specific  problems  and  of  individual  sci¬ 
entists.  Scientific  quality  and  com/etence 
have  determined  the  selection  of /grantees 
on  a  highly  competitive  basis.  IiVthe  1960- 
70  decade,  while  retaining  thp  values  of 
specific  grants  and  fellowships/the  NSF  will 
broaden  the  base  of  support'  and  will  put 
increased  emphasis  on  the  needed  expansion 
of  resources,  on  the  increase  of  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel  wi/h  broad  education 
and  training  of  high /quality,  and  on  the 
expansion  and  strengthening  academic  in¬ 
stitutions  concerned  with  education  and 
research  in  science: 

Educational  institutions  must  be  given 
the  independence  of  choice  and  the  econom¬ 
ic  capabilities'  to  develop  and  balance  their 
science  programs  in  accordance  with  their 
own  best  judgments  in  educational  matters. 
Today,  relatively  few  institutions,  perhaps 
20,  furnish  the  very  large  majority  of  the 
top  quality  doctorates  in  science  and  en¬ 
gineering.  The  number  of  such  first-rank 
institutions  must  be  doubled  during  the 


next/few  years  if  the  Nation  is  to  fulfill 
its -goals  for  scientific  progress.  The  Fox 
d/reion  will  be  increasingly  concerned  wit 
lis  problem. 

Increased  attention  will  be  given  to  all 
educational  aspects  that  have  a  long-range 
bearing  on  the  future  of  science.  More  at¬ 
tention  must  be  devoted  by  the  Nation  to 
the  strengthening  of  education  in  all  fields, 
as  well  as  in  science,  at  the  secondary  and 
college  levels;  the  Foundation  will  do  all 
it  can,  within  its  statutory  authority,  to  en¬ 
courage  such  strengthening. 

Thus  the  future  support  patterns  of  the 
NSF  will  continue  to  reflect  its  statutory 
responsibility  for  the  general  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  basic  scientific  research  and  science 
education  in  all  fields.  Complementing  the 
support  given  by  other  agencies  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  their  particular  scientific  and  technolog¬ 
ical  missions,  the  NSF  will  seek  further  op¬ 
portunities  to  ensure  overall  scientific  bal¬ 
ance  and  to  encourage  the  full  and  healthy 
development  of  the  Nation’s  scientific  po¬ 
tential.  Some  of  the  factors  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  influence  the  Foundation’s  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  1960’s  are: 

1.  New  scientific  and  technical  opportuni¬ 
ties: 

(a)  New  scientific  frontiers:  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  discovery  of  the  structure  of  DNA 
and  its  role  in  the  control  of  molecular 


processes  in  biological  systems  is  leading 
to  wholly  new  attacks  in  medical  research. 

(b)  New  instrumentation  developments 
of  broad  application  in  research.  For  ex- 
ample,  the  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spec- 
rometer  has  opened  up  many  new  areas  of 
chemical  and  biological  research. 

(V)  New  technological  developments  and 
requirements  that  may  stimulate  interest  in 
specifii  areas  of  science.  For  example,  in¬ 
terest  in.  fusion  power  development  has  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  stimulating  research  in 
plasma  physics  and  related  areas. 

2.  Manpower  factors: 

(d)  Changek  in  the  growth  pattern  of 
scientific  manpower. 

(e)  New  developments  in  science  and  en¬ 
gineering  educatior 

3.  International  factors: 

(f)  Possible  increase  in  support  of  re¬ 
search  in  foreign  countries.  The  Founda¬ 
tion’s  statutory  authorltyvcurrently  restricts 
such  support  to  exceptional  cases. 

(g)  Competition  in  scientific  progress 
among  major  world  powers. 

(h)  Increase  or  decrease  in  world  tension 
leading  to  a  major  shift  in  defence-related 
activities  in  research  and  developr 

4.  Methods  and  scope  of  support:' 

(i)  Decisions  to  provide  support  on  (  pro¬ 
gramed  basis  for  particular  areas  of 
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information  available  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  all  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
fg^e  of  the  U.S.  cotton  industry  to  join 
with  me  in  petitioning  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  only  to  increase  the  1962 
cotton'  .acreage  allotment,  but  to  base 
that  increase  on  well  reasoned,  sound 
fact.  Thejre  is  too  much  at  stake  to  do 
otherwise. 

THE  CUBAN  (GOVERNMENT  IN  EXILE 

Mr.  TOWER.X  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  nas  on  two  occasions 
rejected  suggestions^  that  the  United 
States  recognize  a  Cilban  government- 
in-exile.  These  decisions  were  well- 
founded  due  to  the  fact  'that  both  pro¬ 
posals  were  no  more  specific  than  to 
name  a  single  proposed  leader.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  our  Government  could 'not  tap  a 
single  individual  on  the  shoulder  and, 
in  effect,  say,  “You  be  the  leader  of  a 
Cuban  government.’’  To  have  dohe  so 
would  immediately  have  alienated\all 
other  factions  represented  by  Cubans'^ 
exile  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  both  necessary  and 
desirable  for  the  United  States  to  take 
some  positive  action  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  formation  of  a  responsible 
Cuban  government-in-exile.  Such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  a  coalition,  including 
all  major  Cuban  political  factions  in 
exile.  Otherwise,  it  would  fail. 

Earlier  this  week  President  Prado  of 
Peru  indicated  that  such  a  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  would  find  a  safe  haven  in  that 
country.  I  believe  several  other  Latin 
American  governments  are  prepared  to 
recognize  such  a  government. 

In  my  opinion  an  affirmative  state¬ 
ment  by  our  Government  at  this  time 
would  precipitate  the  early  formation 
of  a  responsible  Cuban  government-in¬ 
exile.  It  is  my  hope  that  such  a  state¬ 
ment  will  be  forthcoming. 

It  has  been  5  months  since  the  ill- 
fated  invasion  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  In 
that  time  nothing  has  been  done  to  my 
knowledge  and  in  the  meantime  Castro/ 
grows  stronger.  If  we  allow  this  matt 
to  drift  we  shall  demoralize  the  pfee 
world  by  permitting  them  to  believe/that 
the  mighty  United  States  of  America  in¬ 
tends  to  coexist  with  commujnsm  at 
our  very  shoreline. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  ACT  £>F  1950 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi¬ 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous Consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business/be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated/oy  title. 

fe  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  8383) 
to /further  amend  section  201  (i)  of  the 
ederal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
'amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  conference  report  on  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill  (H.R.  2010),  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  President,  it 

was  the  understanding  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  ^Wisconsin  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourned  last  night  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  Reached  between  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  [Mr.  Lausche]  and 
the  Senator  frpm  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
that  immediately  following  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  morning  hour  today  the  lead 
and  zinc  bill  would  be  tasen  up. 

Mr.  IVlANSFIELD.  Not\  necessarily 
immediately  after  the  morning  business. 
I  do  nbt  believe  anything  should  be  done 
on  ;that  subject  until  the  Senator  from 
OJno  and  other  interested  Senators  have 
)me  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana. 


EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  AND 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE— PRO¬ 
POSED  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Free¬ 
man,  in  a  recent  address  at  Brussels 
did  a  magnificent  job  in  explaining  the 
U.S.  position  toward  maintaining  and 
opening  new  markets  for  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  to  the  European  Common 
Market  countries.  I  commend  our  Sec¬ 
retary  for  directing  his  energies  to  this 
very  important  subject.  This  is  but  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  fine  and  dedicated 
work  that  Secretary  Freeman  has  been 
doing  on  behalf  of  American  agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Freeman’s  speech  be  inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preside! 
having  for  many  years  been  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  and  expansion 
of  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  I  have  been  most  hopeful  that 
the  European  Economic  Community 
will  move  in  the  direction  pi  lowering 
artificial  restrictions  on  theXmportation 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Such  a 
step  would  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
It  would  benefit  American  agriculture, 
and  it  would  also  result  in  lower  food 
costs  for  the  European  people. 

One  of  America’s  leading  export  items 
should  be  our  agricultural  products.  We 
can  take  pride  in  being  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  nation  in  the  world.  No  coun¬ 
try  can  match  us  in  agricultural  know¬ 
how,  in  production,  in  quality,  and  in 
price.  This  is  why  I  have  taken  issue 
with  those  who  cry  about  our  so-called 
farm  surplus.  My  reply  to  them  has  been 
that  our  food  abundance  should  be 
treated  as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse 
and  that  we  should  extend  our  efforts 
/Co  utilize  this  God-given  resource  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  altogether  too  slowly  in  expanding 
our  export  markets  for  farm  products. 
We  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  given  strong 
support  to  the  emerging  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community.  However,  it  has  gen¬ 
erally  viewed  this  emerging  organization 
with  favor  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  develop  a  liberal  trade  policy,  not 
only  within  the  European  Economic 
Community,  but  also  in  its  relationships 
with  third  countries.  The  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation  within  the  United  States  has 
been  that  the  Common  Market  countries 
would  adopt  a  liberal  and  outward  look¬ 
ing  tariff  and  trade  policy.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  will  be 
able  to  expand  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  prob¬ 
lems,  especially  in  the  agricultural  field. 
However,  I  feel  that  a  liberal  trade  policy 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  six  coun¬ 
tries  themselves — in  what  is  known  as 
the  Inner  Six  and,  indeed,  the  so-called 
Outer  Seven.  The  establishment  of  a 
common  market  will  offer  them  great  op¬ 
portunities  for  expanding  production 
nd  sales  on  a  competitive  basis.  Thus, 
ey  will  be  better  able  to  develop  their 
economic  strength. 

As  the  competitive  strength  of  the 
Community  grows,  its  export  oppportu- 
nities  will  also  increase.  To  be  able  to 
expand  Ite  export  trade,  the  European 
Economic ''Community  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  more  liberal  in  its  foreign 
trade  policy.  This  it  will  find  necessary 
because  trade  Ban  be  expanded  only  on 
a  reciprocal  basils 

I  recognize  that  the  European  Econom¬ 
ic  Community  has\had  to  develop  its 
agricultural  proposal^,  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  agricultural  situation  and 
current  policies  of  thik  six  countries. 
European  agriculture  has  increased  pro¬ 
duction  substantially  above  'prewar.  This 
increase  in  production  was  stimulated  by 
many  governmental  actions,  as  well  as  by 
technological  progress. 

Import  restrictions  originally  imposed 
for  balance-of-payment  reasons  have 
been  continued  for  protective  purposes. 

\ 
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ite  trading  practices,  mixing  regula¬ 
tion^,  skimmings  and  a  variety  of  other 
devices  have  also  been  used  to  protect 
European  farm  production  and  soybean 
processors  in  the  European  Economic 
Communrl 

Compared  with  the  present  agricul¬ 
tural  and  tra^e  policies  of  the  major  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Community  countries, 
the  Commission  proposals  for  a  common 
agricultural  policy  have  certain  good 
features. 

On  the  other  hAnd,  the  proposals 
would  continue  certain  protective  de¬ 
vices  now  employed  by\European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  countries,  and  in 
some  cases  extend  their  use  to  all  six 
countries. 

I  am  especially  concerned  Isy  reports 
that  the  import  duty  on  soybeah  oil  en¬ 
tering  Western  European  markets  will  be 
increased  from  about  5  percent  to  10 
percent  ad  valorem.  European  crushers 
of  soybeans  have  free  access  to  U.S.  st 
beans.  This  provides  them  with  a  basil 
source  of  raw  material  which  "can  be 
converted  into  both  oil  and  meal.  It 
would  appear  equitable  that  no  special 
favors  should  be  made  for  European  soy¬ 
bean  crushers,  and  that  soybean  oil 
should  enter  free  of  duty,  just  as  soy¬ 
beans  are. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  import  duty  on 
soybean  oil  entering  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  should  be  increased, 
it  will  have  a  most  disturbing  effect  on 
the  U.S.  soybean  market.  It  will  tend  to 
lower  the  price  of  soybeans  in  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  tend  to  depress 
prices  for  the  ever-growing  number  of 
farm  producers.  It  will  depress  the 
price  of  soybean  oil.  Both  effects  will 
have  serious  consequences  in  terms  of 
the  agricultural  economy  of  our  country. 

I  would  say  to  our  friends  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Community  that  such 
increases  in  import  duty  will  most  as¬ 
suredly  fan  the  flames  of  protectionism 
here  in  the  United  States.  As  a  stanch 
supporter  of  our  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
grams,  I  would  hate  to  see  this  happen. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  tariffs 
are  raised  by  other  countries,  the  demand 
will  grow  that  our  country  reciprocate 
in  kind. 

I  remind  our  European  friends  that, 
next  year  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  wfl 
come  before  Congress  for  renewal.  Aliy 
action  on  the  part  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community,  either  the  Inner  Six 
or  the  Outer  Seven,  which  raises7  tariffs 
or  imposes  quotas  or  embargoes /will  only 
fan  the  flames  of  protectionism  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  European  market,  which  finds  such  a 
great  outlet  in  the  Unite/States  for  the 
goods  of  its  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  This  would  be  .most  unfortunate, 
and  I  urge  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  consider  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  most/carefully  before  insti¬ 
tuting  higher  tr/de  barriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  support  the 
European  Common  Market,  because  I 
know  it  has'  a  great  potential  for  good. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  How¬ 
ever,  it/is  essential  that  the  United 
States,  as  an  exporting  Nation,  obtain 
a  share  of  the  expanding  market.  That 


is  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

We  must  look  with  disfavor  on  restric¬ 
tive  proposals  which  tend  to  disrupt  our 
patterns  of  trading  relations  with  the 
area.  We  are  pursuing  an  evermore 
liberal  policy  in  trade.  That  is  what  we 
seek  and  shall  continue  to  seek.  But 
this  is  a  two-way  street.  If  we  are 
to  pursue  a  more  liberal  trade  policy, 
the  nations  with  which  we  trade  must 
do  likewise.  There  must  be  cooperation 
among  the  nations. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
Soviet  economic  offensive  and  its  efforts 
to  disrupt  established  commercial  trad¬ 
ing  between  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  a  serious  and  well-planned  offen¬ 
sive  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  one  not  to 
be  taken  lightly.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  free  world  nations  do  not  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
area  by  doing  anything  that  would  dis¬ 
rupt,  rather  than  promote,  trade  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

Our  Government  has  been  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  encourage  American 
experts  by  a  variety  of  means.  It  has, 
inaugurated  a  coordinated  export  expan/ 
sion  program  that  draws  together  inte 
ested  Agencies,  including  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  efforts  to  increase  the  I/S.  ex¬ 
port.  I  applaud  this  program  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  >t  will  be  continued  and 
stepped  up  because  of  its/ great  im¬ 
portance. 

I  also  suggest  that  th/  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  more  intense7 study  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Therefore,  I  propose  the  creation 
of  a  special  joint  conmmtee  to  be  made 
up  of  members  from  the.  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Foreign  Relatfojis,  Finance, 
and  Commerce /nd  the  House  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Foreigi/Affairs,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  U.S. 'export 
trade  and 7  to  recommend  to  Congress 
steps  to  Joe  taken  to  develop  and  expand 
such  trade. 

I  particularly  call  the  attention  o? 
the/Senate  to  the  importance  of  having 
tl yt  joint  committee  study  the  effects  of 
le  Common  Market  or  the  European 
Sconomic  Community  upon  U.S.  trade. 
I  hope  the  special  joint  committee 
would  determine  whether  or  not  the 
European  -  Common  Market  offers  us 
greater  trade  opportunities,  or  whether 
the  European  Economic  Community  is 
engaged  in  imposing,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  restrictions  upon  the  freer  flow 
of  trade  between  the  United  States — in 
fact,  the  Western  Hemisphere — and  the 
European  Community. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  proposing  the  establishment 
of  such  a  joint  committee  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  52)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  committee  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Export  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Joint  committee”).  The  Joint  committee, 
shall  be  composed  of  nine  Members  of  the 
Senate,  of  whom  three  shall  be  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  three  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  three /from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  he  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  of  whom  three  shall  be  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  th/e  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  three 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of /Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies/m  the  membership 
of  the  Joint  committee  shaU  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  filed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  an/ a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  member/  In  the  absence  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  the  yice  chairman  shall  act  as  chair¬ 
man. 

(c)  /  majority  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  /onstitute  a  quorum  except  that  a 
less/ number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Joint  com¬ 
mittee,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  oaths  and  taking 
Sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  particular  reference  to  ways  in 
which  such  trade  may  be  developed  and 
expanded. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  the  results  of  its  study  and  investi¬ 
gation,  together  with  its  recommendations 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  15,  1963.  Upon  the 
submission  of  such  report,  the  Joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  cease  to  exist  and  all  authority 
conferred  by  this  resolution  shall  terminate. 

Sec.  4.  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
within  the  United  States,  to  hold  such  hear¬ 
ings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments,  to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  Joint  committee  may  employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts, 
consultants,  and  other  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  in  the  performance  of  its 
luties. 

3ec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  com¬ 
mittee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $ - , 

shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Mr.  Htl^IPHREY.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable 
George  Ball,  Hinder  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  on  the  subject  of 
our  export  tradVin  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  along  with  excerpts  from  the 
reply  which  I  received,  dated  May  15,  be 
printed  at  this  pointln  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  excerpts  were  orderetito  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  followsrv 

Marc\  25,  1961. 

Hon.  George  Ball, 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  George:  During  recent  years  I'have 
been  very  interested  in  the  development  arid 
expansion  of  our  export  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities.  I  am  convinced  that  the  onl/ 
real  solution  to  the  so-called  agricultural 
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production  problem  in  the  United  States  is 
gthe  expansion  of  our  agricultural  markets 
home  and  abroad.  Much  of  this  can  be 
dbne  through  the  food-for-peace  program, 
buKultimately  what  we  must  rely  upon  is 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
hard  eiirrency.  In  other  words,  we  must 
seek  neW  markets  in  new  areas  and  expand 
our  activities  in  the  old  markets. 

There  isVa  problem  which  needs  to  be 
faced  in  theSexport  business  relating  to  agri¬ 
cultural  comrhodities.  All  too  many  coun¬ 
tries  have  tariffs,  embargoes,  and  quotas  on 
the  importation\of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Europe 
where  the  countries  have  tried  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  self -sufficiency  in  agriculture 
and  therefore  have  lifted  the  prices  of  do¬ 
mestically  produced  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  through  all  sorts  ok  artificial  pricing 
mechanisms.  This  has  resulted  in  a  very 
high  priced  agricultural  budget  for  Euro¬ 
pean  workers  at  the  same  timevjt  has  denied 
Europe’s  industrial  centers  the  labor  that  is 
necessary  for  an  expanding  \  industrial 
economy. 

*  *  •  * 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  ForeigV  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  and  a  former  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  I  shall  be  watching  the  develop 
ments  in  this  area.  I  will  appreciate  a  re¬ 
port  from  time  to  time  as  to  just  what  is 
being  done  to  accomplish  a  better  market 
situation  for  our  agricultural  products.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  discuss  this 
matter  in  greater  detail  at  your  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  15,  1961. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Hubert:  As  I  stated  in  my  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  your  letter  of  March  25,  we  ap¬ 
preciate  receiving  your  views  and  sugges¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  development  and 
expansion  of  U.S.  export  trade  in  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

Your  letter  observes  that  the  expansion  of 
our  agricultural  trade,  particularly  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  is  hindered  by  the  existence 
of  tariffs,  embargoes  and  quotas  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  agricultural  commodities.  As 
you  point  out,  such  barriers  to  imports  re¬ 
sult  in  higher  priced  agricultural  goods  for 
consumers  and  a  diversion  of  needed  labor 
from  industry  to  farms.  We  certainly  agree y 
with  the  statement  that  there  is  a  great  op y 
portunity  for  oversea  market  development  f6r 
American  agricultural  products,  and  thatan- 
creased  trade  in  these  commodities  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  the 
importing  countries.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  long  sought  to  encourage  American  ex¬ 
ports  by  a  variety  of  means.  Thfe  President 
on  March  17, 1960,  inaugurated  X coordinated 
export  expansion  program  that  draws  to¬ 
gether  interested  agencies,  including  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State,  Compnerce,  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  efforts  to  increase  U.S.  exports. 

Without  a  doubt,  foreign  import  barriers 
are  a  major  impediment;  to  the  desired  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade.  2T he  United  States  has 
been  making  contiguous  and  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  to  affect  9ie  removal  of  these  bar¬ 
riers.  *  *  * 

The  Department  of  State,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  our 
missions  in/Europe,  has  been  vigorously  seek¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  import  restrictions  on 
trade  in'  agricultural  and  industrial  goods. 
In  th or  last  2  years,  most  of  the  nontariff 
barriers  on  industrial  goods  in  the  major 
European  countries  have  been  removed,  per- 
Itting  us  to  concentrate  our  further  effort 
lost  entirely  on  the  removal  of  such  re¬ 
strictions  as  remain  on  agricultural  goods. 


The  U.S.  Government  is  attacking  these 
restrictions  on  our  agricultural  exports  on 
a  wide  front.  Full  use  is  made  of  the  mul¬ 
tilateral  forums  provided  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF). 
In  addition  to  making  use  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  GATT  meetings,  the  United  States 
has  initiated  several  special  conferences  un¬ 
der  GATT  auspices  that  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  advancing  trade  liberalization  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Formal  and 
informal  representations  urging  the  removal 
of  restrictions  are  being  made  through  dip¬ 
lomatic  channels.  The  problem  of  import 
barriers  to  our  agricultural  products  is  also 
regularly  called  forcefully  to  the  attention 
of  foreign  ambassadors  and  other  high  rank¬ 
ing  foreign  embassy  officials  in  Washington, 
who  have  been  called  in  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  this  purpose. 

***** 

We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  impress 
on  the  governments  of  the  EEC  countries  the 
importance  that  the  United  States  attaches 
to  provision  for  competitive  access  to  EEC 
agricultural  markets  for  the  United  States 
and  other  third  countries. 

Despite  the  obvious  difficulties  in  gaining 
unlimited  access  for  our  exports  to  foreig 
agricultural  markets,  I  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  obtain  the  removal  of  bamers 
\to  American  agricultural  exports,  y  wel- 
>me  your  interest  in  this  matter  and  the 
opportunity  to  review  it  with  you/to  date. 

Actually  I  would  like  very  mu/ffi  to  talk 
withNyou  about  this  soon  in  niore  detail; 
but  ak  you  probably  know  Y  am  leaving 
for  Europe  shortly  and  will  not  be  back  un¬ 
til  early  June.  I  shall  look/forward  to  get¬ 
ting  together  with  you,  .perhaps  at  lunch 
if  you  like,  aXter  my  rettjjm. 

Yours  e\er, 

feorge, 

George  W.  Ball, 

Under  Secreta) «y  for  Economic  Affairs. 

\ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  comments  to  MrVBall,  I  stated  that 
I  was  convinced  that  the  only  real  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  agricultural  pro- 
duction.in  the  United  States  is  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  agricultural  markets  at 
hom<y  and  abroad.  I  also  ashed  Mr.  Ball 
to  examine  into  the  limitations  on  trade 
which  had  been  imposed  by  maW  coun- 
ries  which  impose  tariffs,  embargoes, 

'  and  quotas  on  the  importation  of  Apier- 
ican  agricultural  commodities. 

I  said  to  him  that  these  limitations 
were  particularly  obvious  in  the  Westen 
European  Community.  In  my  study  of" 
the  Office  of  European  Cooperation  and 
Economic  Development,  I  found  that  a 
number  of  countries  in  Western  Europe 
had  very  severe  limitations  and  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  importation  of  American 
agricultural  commodities.  Therefore,  I 
urged  the  Department  of  State  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  try  to  remove 
those  limitations. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Ball  stated: 

Your  letter  observes  that  the  expansion  of 
our  agricultural  trade,  particularly  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  is  hindered  by  the  existence 
of  tariffs,  embargoes,  and  quotas  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Without  a  doubt,  foreign  import  barriers 
are  a  major  impediment  to  the  desired  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade.  The  United  States  has 
been  making  continuous  and  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  to  effect  the  removal  of  these  barriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  negotiation  of  new  trade 
agreements  to  place  particular  emphasis 


upon  the  expansion  of  our  agricult}, 
commodity  markets.  I  believe  thiy  will 
have  definitely  beneficial  effects  On  our 
agricultural  economy,  will  tend/to  step 
up  agricultural  income,  and  .will  tend 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

Exhibit  1 
New  Frontiers  in  Foreign  Trade 
(By  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 

Freeman  before  the  American  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Brussel^  Belgium,  Wednesday, 

September  6,  1961) 

This  occasion  is/for  me  both  an  honor  and 
a  great  opportunity. 

It  is  an  honor  because  in  this  audience  are 
many  of  Belgium’s  foremost  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness,  government,  and  agriculture. 

It  is  an/opportunity  because  I  hope,  in 
these  feyr  minutes,  to  give  you  at  least  a 
glimpsa/of  how  we  in  the  United  States  are 
trying/to  conduct  our  agricultural  affairs  in 
a  way  that  is  helpful  to  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  fair  and  constructive  to  business, 
id  strengthening  to  the  Free  World. 

This  is  a  big  task.  In  carrying  it  out  we 
need  your  understanding  and  your  support. 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  a  vast 
enterprise.  It  includes  4  million  farmers 
and  their  families.  It  is  a  modern  efficient 
enterprise — we  believe  our  efficiency  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  country  in  the  world.  It 
provides  such  an  abundance  that  after  feed¬ 
ing  and  clothing  our  own  people  we  are 
able  to  sell  large  amounts  of  food  and  fiber 
to  prosperous  nations  such  as  yours  and  at 
the  same  time,  through  assistance  programs, 
make  available  large  amounts  of  food  and 
fiber  to  underdeveloped  nations  in  support 
of  free  world  unity  and  advancement. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  my  greatest 
concern  is  that  of  keeping  strong  and  viable 
this  agriculture  of  ours  which  no  longer  is 
merely  a  food  and  fiber  factory  but  which  is 
serving  as  a  potent  force  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind. 

With  Berlin  literally  only  a  few  minutes 
away,  no  one  in  this  audience  needs  any  re¬ 
minder  of  the  world’s  contest  between  demo¬ 
cratic  and  dictatorial  systems.  Even  though 
the  means  of  conducting  the  contest  have 
become  more  complex,  food  continues  to 
play  as  basic  a  role  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon  or  Alexander.  In  this  contest,  we 
of  the  West  have  a  great  advantage  in  our 
food  supply.  Food  is  a  problem  for  the 
Communists.  For  us  of  the  West,  it  is  an 
asset. 

The  constantly  improving  agricultural  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Western  World  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  our  free  society.  One  way  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  efficiency  of  agriculture  is  through 
'  Le  ratio  of  farm  people  to  non-farm  people. 

lgium  is  a  progressive  industrialized  na¬ 
tion,  and  here,  because  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provements,  fewer  farmers  are  able  to  feed 
more  Vty  people  than  was  thought  possible 
even  a  ttecade  or  two  ago.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  United  States.  In  my  country,  through 
mechanization  and  other  farming  advance¬ 
ments,  one  nirm  worker  today  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  \o  feed  26  persons.  In  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  by 'contrast,  one  farm  worker  is 
able  to  produce\enough  to  feed  only  six 
persons. 

The  secret  of  our 'greater  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  Wesr\is  not  necessarily  any 
superiority  of  technical  knowledge.  There 
are  few  secrets  in  agriculture  for  the  world’s 
knowledge  of  farming  is  X)delY  shared.  We 
know  that  the  Soviet  Uniomhas  many  excel¬ 
lent  scientists  and  technicians  for  we  have 
met  them  in  recent  years  through  our  ex¬ 
change  programs. 

What  gives  us  superiority  is  oVr  system 
of  competitive  free  enterprise  which  brings 
out  the  best  efforts  and  the  best  rewards. 
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\j/e  of  the  West  live  by  a  set  of  rules  which 
are 'unique  in  human  history.  We  believe 
in  competition  but  we  also  believe  in  com¬ 
passion.  For  those  who  are  our  equals, 
whetherNjn  the  athletic  stadium  or  in  the 
marketplace,  we  like  to  offer  vigorous  com¬ 
petition.  For  those  who  are  weaker,  we  like 
to  offer  help  toward  greater  economic 
strength  and  sdcial  progress. 

Rules  like  the^e  can  and  do  bring  misun¬ 
derstanding  in  tn^ir  application.  There  has 
been  misunderstanding  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  United  States  h}  our  agricultural  trade 
policies.  On  the  one  hand  the  United  States 
is  carrying  out  a  vigororte  foreign  market  de¬ 
velopment  program,  seeking  to  expand  our 
sales  of  food  and  fiber  tox  Western  Europe 
and  other  prospering  areas\  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  also  fs  moving  large 
amounts  of  food  and  fiber  to  the  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Some  of  this 
moves  as  gifts,  some  with  only  toH^n  pay¬ 
ment. 

Is  there  a  conflict  between  these  twd  ap¬ 
proaches?  We  believe  not.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  them  to  be  a  healthy  practical 
application  of  the  enlightened  self-interes' 
which  guides  our  Western  society. 

Our  approach  toward  international  trade 
is  quite  simple.  Basically  we  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  commercial  marketing  mecha¬ 
nism  as  the  best  means  of  providing  con¬ 
sumers  with  goods  and  services.  Where  the 
commercial  marketing  mechanism  has  prob¬ 
lems  in  rendering  this  service,  it  is  our  desire 
to  help  strengthen  it  so  that  it  can  function 
adequately. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  is  sending 
large  amounts  of  food  to  India.  Approxi¬ 
mately  a  shipload  of  wheat  moves  from  our 
ports  daily  to  an  Indian  destination.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  India  received  22 
percent  of  our  exports  of  wheat.  These  are 
not  cash  transactions  in  the  marketing 
sense;  they  are  a  form  of  assistance  to  a  na¬ 
tion  greatly  in  need  of  help.  What  we  axe 
doing  might  be  defined  as  humanitarian- 
ism. — but  there  is  economic  reality  in  it  also 
for  we  know  that  the  only  way  that  India 
eventually  can  become  active  as  a  cash 
buyer  in  the  world  market  is  to  lend  her  a 
helping  hand  in  these  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  We  look  forward  to  that  day  when 
India,  and  scores  of  other  newly  emerging 
countries,  can  take  their  place  alongside  of 
you  and  our  other  commercial  friends  as 
active  buyers  of  our  products. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  political  reality 
in  this,  too,  for  as  Nehru  has  said,  men  are 
not  much  concerned  about  freedom  and 
democracy  when  their  stomachs  are  empty. 
India  is  having  a  hard  time  in  feeding  her 
people  but  what  is  today  a  dietary  problem 
was  once  a  hunger  crisis  and  would  still  b< 
a  hunger  crisis  and  a  political  crisis  without 
the  food  assistance  she  is  receiving. 

The  most  obvious  problem  of  the  Aonv 
mercial  marketing  mechanism  is  encountered 
when  countries  are  too  poor  to  biugall  the 
things  they  need.  But  other  impediments 
can  appear  also,  sometimes  mffre  subtly. 
When  countries  are  prosperous  but  allow 
trade  barriers  to  impede  the /ready  flow  of 
commerce  between  them,  tl*fs  too  weakens 
the  world’s  distributive  syst| 

Of  the  two  problems,  jsoverty  and  trade 
barriers,  the  latter  is  /the  more  insidious 
because  it  is  of  our  owiymaking. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of  a  world 
that  is  well  fed  an g  well  clothed,  we  must 
match  our  spectacular  progress  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production/with  equal  progress  in  agri¬ 
cultural  trade. /This  means  not  only  helping 
underdeveloped  nations  to  rise  from  poverty 
but  also  mutually  removing  barriers  to  trade 
from  between  our  prosperous  nations. 

President  Kennedy  was  elected  on  the  key¬ 
note  that  the  old  frontiers  are  disappearing 
but  mere  are  new  frontiers  equally  chal¬ 
lenging,  equally  demanding  of  our  best  ef¬ 
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fort.  One  of  the  new  frontiers — one  of  the 
great  new  challenges — is  that  of  constantly 
improving  our  trading  relations  with  one 
another.  As  we  seek  to  produce  agricultural 
abundance,  we  must  make  it  easy  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  have  access  at  reasonable  prices 
to  this  abundance.  Any  system  that  fails 
to  encourage  the  ready  flow  of  supplies  to 
consumers  makes  it  that  much  harder  to 
attain  the  goal  of  a  better  fed,  better 
clothed  world. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  much 
progress  has  been  made  toward  relaxation 
of  international  trade  barriers  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field.  This  progress  has  been  of 
benefit  to  nations  and  their  people  actively 
engaged  in  such  trade.  I  regret  that  equal 
progress  has  not  been  made  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  field.  In  agricultural  trade,  not  only 
do  many  barriers  remain  but  also  there  are 
signs  in  some  areas  that  new  barriers  may  be 
erected.  If  this  regression  takes  place,  it 
will  harm  business,  it  will  harm  consumers, 
and  it  will  weaken  the  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  cohesion  of  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  and  you  six  countries 
that  comprise  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  have  long  enjoyed  a  mutually  profit¬ 
able  trade  covering  many  products,  includ- 
lg  agricultural.  There  is  a  vast  reservoir 
oX  good  will  in  my  country  for  the  Common 
Market  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  no  secret  that 
we  do  have  grave  reservations  regarding  the 
direction  taken  by  some  of  the  proposals  foi 
an  agricultural  import  policy.  My  visit  to 
Brussels  'and  my  talks  that  are  scheduled 
with  the  ^Commissioners  of  EEC  ary  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  this  matter. 

It  is  not  rny  intention  to  retuifi  your 
hospitality  todgy  by  delivering  ar  detailed 
criticism  of  Coaomon  Market  agricultural 
import  policies.  Ip  all  candor/  however,  I 
feel  impelled  to  sav  that  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  concerned'over  the  possibility  of 
a  restrictive  import  policy/  on  the  part  of 
the  Common  Market  whikll  would  reduce  our 
sales  to  the  area  of  wheat,  rice,  feed  grains, 
livestock  products,  poWitry\tobacco,  certain 
fruit  items,  and  possibly  others. 

We  believe  these /proposals  no  be  contrary 
to  the  trade-exparisive  spirit  of'the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trades,  to  which 
the  European  Community  has  subscribed. 

Although  tile  EEC  agricultural  proposals 
seek  to  remove  barriers  in  agrlculturarstrade 
between  members,  we  who  are  not  members 
of  the  fraternity  can  only  look  on  them\as 
restrictive  if  they  disrupt  the  pattern 
our  agricultural  trading  relations  with  the' 
area, 

le  United  States  is  doing  its  best  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  liberal  policy  of  agricultural  trade,  in 
consonance  with  the  spirit  of  GATT. 

We  ask  no  more  than  access  to  markets 
under  fair  and  reasonable  competition  as 
between  imports  and  domestic  production. 

The  problem  of  restraints  on  movements 
of  agricultural  products  is  not  one  that  af¬ 
fects  only  producers  and  consumers  of  those 
products.  The  effect  is  felt  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  community  as  well,  and  I  should  like 
to  cite  a  current  example.  Let  us  consider 
feed  grains,  a  commodity  that  is  basic  to  the 
production  of  many  consumer  foods.  When 
a  Nation  imports  substantial  amounts  of 
feed  grains,  as  Belgium  does,  and  when  that 
nation  places  increasingly  heavy  import 
levies  upon  feed  grains,  as  Belgium  has  been 
doing,  those  fees  are  passed  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  meat, 
milk,  butter,  and  eggs.  Since  your  indus¬ 
trial  wages  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  index,  this  causes  your  wages  to  go  up 
proportionately — which  adds  to  your  costs  of 
production  and  the  prices  you  must  ask. 
Since  you  export  a  substantial  part  of  your 
manufactured  goods,  you  business  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  find  it  that  much  harder  to 
meet  price  competition  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket — because  of  a  cost  spiral  that  begins 
with  a  feed  grain  import  fee.  On  the  other 
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hand,  a  freer  international  trade  policy 
could  bring  about  in  the  long  run,  higher  J 
standards  of  living  at  lower  real  costs  to 
concerned.  This,  I  suggest,  is  something 
worth  considering. 

I  do  not  wish  to  end  on  a  note  of/pes¬ 
simism  or  criticism.  We  of  the  United  States 
enjoy  and  appreciate  the  excellent  relation¬ 
ships  that  we  have  with  Belgium  arid  all  na¬ 
tions  of  Western  Europe.  We  share  the  same 
rules  of  conduct  and  we  like  to  do  business 
with  one  another.  We  have  similar  aspira¬ 
tions  and  goals,  and  we  starra  united  for  a 
cause  we  all  believe  in.  But  problems  do 
arise,  even  among  the  best  of  friends  and 
it  is  best  to  recognize  th/m  and  resolve  them 
as  they  appear.  In 
trust,  advancement, 
duration. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  may  yield  to 
me  without  losing  the  floor,  in  order  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President - 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Well,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  what  is  at  issue  is  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  handling  the  con¬ 
ference  report  in  this  Chamber.  I  as¬ 
sume — although  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  this — that  he  has  a  right  to  the 
floor  on  the  basis  of  the  position  he  holds 
in  connection  with  the  pending  measure. 
I  understand  that  he  is  willing  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  or  to  any 
other  Senator  whatever  amount  of  time 
such  Senator  may  desire  to  have — be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  to  serve  in  this  particular  capacity. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  that  is  so,  obvious¬ 
ly  that  is  all  we  can  do.  I  assumed  that 
any  Senator  would  have  a  right  to  obtain 
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the  floor  during  the  debate  on  a  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  That  is  correct;  any  Senator  has 
a  right  to  obtain  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  had 
the  floor,  and  unanimous  consent  was 
given  in  order  that  he  might  yield  for 
a  quorum  call  without  losing  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  still 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  plan 
to  speak  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield,  and  I  prefer  to  yield  to 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  obtain  time, 
rather  than  to  yield  the  floor,  because 
after  I  yield  the  floor,  I  do  not  get  it 
back. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  wait  until  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  concludes  his  remarks,  and 
then  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Parliamentarian  very  definitely 
takes  the  position — and  I  know  this,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  often  discussed  this  matter 
with  him — that  no  Senator  has  a  right 
to  farm  out  the  floor;  and  that  when 
a  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  he  should  ad¬ 
dress  the  Chair,  obtain  recognition,  and 
then  proceed  to  speak. 

The  difficulty  with  having  a  Senator 
farm  out  the  floor  is  that  when,  under 
those  circumstances,  he  yields  to  permit 
another  Senator  to  speak,  that  Senator 
speaks  under  those  circumstances  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  when¬ 
ever  the  Senator  who  has  yielded  to  him 
wishes  to  shut  off  the  remarks  of  such 
Senator,  he  can  decline  to  yield  further. 

It  seems  to  me  it  puts  every  Senator  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  It  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Senate  rules,  as  I 
understand  them.  If  a  Senator  wants  to 
speak,  he  can  get  the  floor  and  can  yield 
for  a  question,  but  if  another  Senator 
wants  to  speak — and  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  a  2-hour 
speech;  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants 
to  speak  on  the  subject;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  a  long  speech — it 
seems  to  me  this  procedure  would  be  at 
variance  with  Senate  custom  and  Sen¬ 
ate  rules.  If  we  carry  on  that  way,  I 
think  any  Senator  could  ask  for  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  say 
it  was  at  variance  with  custom,  because 
ordinarily  the  Senator  in  charge  of  a 
conference  report  does  have  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  it.  Insofar  as 
farming  out  time  is  concerned,  I  would 
point  out,  in  all  candor,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yesterday  did  a  very  good  job, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  of  farming 
out  time. 

I  think  this  is  a  minor  matter.  On  the 
basis  of  custom,  a  Senator  in  charge  of 
handling  a  conference  report  usually  has 
the  floor.  I  am  positive  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  does  not  want  to 
cut  off  or  stifle  debate  in  any  manner 
or  form,  and  I  hope  interested  Senators 


will  recognize  that  fact.  If  they  do  not, 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  Senator  enough  to  face  up  to  the 
facts  and  yield  the  floor,  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  time,  after  he  has  made  his  com¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
genial  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
whatever  logic  there  may  be  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  takes  on  this  question  is  over¬ 
come  by  the  fact  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  my  genial  friend  has  taken  trie 
floor  and  kept  it  all  night  long.  So  I 
suggest  the  Senator  may  find  himself 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  non  sequitur, 
announcing  what  ought  to  be  done,  but, 
on  the  basis  of  the  record,  conceding  that 
he  himself  has  failed  to  practice  his  own 
admonitory  suggestion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  true  I  wanted 
to  speak  at  great  length  on  a  nomination 
and  I  held  the  floor  for  a  long  time. 
I  yielded  to  other  Senators,  but  any  time 
a  Senator  wanted  to  ask  for  the  regular 
order  I  could  have  been  made  to  take 
my  seat.  I  remember  in  1958,  when  we 
were  discussing  the  Lake  Michigan 
water  diversion  bill,  I  was  required  to 
take  my  seat  because  I  had  yielded  to 
other  Senators.  At  any  time  a  Senator 
desires,  he  should  have  every  right  un¬ 
der  the  rules  to  secure  the  floor  in  his 
own  right,  and  hold  the  floor,  without 
asking  another  Senator  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  my  only  reason  for 
maintaining  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
do  not  care  how  long  the  Senator  or 
any  other  Senator  wants  to  talk.  I  will 
yield  from  now  on,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  dis¬ 
cussion  kept  germane  to  the  issue  so 
we  can  complete  action  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  reasonably  soon  today,  be¬ 
cause  Senators  have  other  business  to 
attend  to.  I  have  very  few  remarks  to 
make  about  the  conference  report.  I 
do  not  want  to  cut  off  debate  of  any 
other  Senator.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
as  much  time  as  a  Senator  wants.  If 
that  is  going  to  worry  any  Senator,  I 
will  yield  the  floor  and  let  a  Senator 
talk  in  his  own  right.  I  want  to  take 
the  floor  back  before  we  get  through, 
so  I  can  make  concluding  remarks  on 
the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  extend  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  with  whom  I  had  a 
colloquy  the  other  day  regarding  milk, 
over  his  defense  of  my  constitutional 
rights  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  know  it  is 
typical  of  his  desire  to  see  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  fully  complied  with,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  have  such  a  very  able, 
aggressive,  and  vigorous  advocate  on 
my  behalf.  I  am  glad  the  matter  has 
been  clarified.  I  understand,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  necessary,  if 
a  Senator  yields  to  another  Senator, 
that  he  be  on  the  floor;  and  stand  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time,  and  I  just  did  not  want 
to  impose  on  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  under  whose  leadership  one 


of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  was  to  serve  on  the  Senate 
restaurant  subcommittee.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
rendered  fine  service  in  that  regard.  I 
pay  high  tribute  to  him  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  the  restaurant. 
He  was  a  fine  chairman.  I  always  saw 
eye  to  eye  with  him  on  food.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  problem  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing,  I  find  myself  at  variance  with 
him.  It  always  hurts  me  to  find  myself 
on  the  other  side  of  a  question  from  riim; 
but  my  main  reason  for  not  requiring 
that  he  remain  on  the  floor  was  that  he 
might  want  to  leave,  he  might  want  to 
sit  down,  and  he  could  not  do  either, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  I  under¬ 
stand  them,  if  he  did  not  yield  the  floor. 


/NEW  YORK  WORLD’S  FAIR 

mv.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  we  had  some  discussion  of  the 
measure  to  provide  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  World’s 
Fair  in  New  York.  I  refer  to  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  modest  appropriation 
for  planning  purposes.  I  recognize  that 
this  bill  might  be  considered  lesser  in 
importance  in  the  way  of  shirmishes  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  session  than  many 
other  matters,  but  the  planning  for  a 
Federal  pavilion  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  is  a  matter  which,  I  am  told,  re¬ 
quires  long-term  planning.  It  would  be 
very  serious  if  we  were  not  to  act  at  this 
session. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  many  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  as  well  as  many 
friendly  countries,  will  have  pavilions  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  Some  60 
nations  have  now  signed  up,  along  with 
a  large  number  of  States.  The  count 
increases  each  day. 

If  the  United  States  were  not  to  have 
a  pavilion,  it  seems  to  me  that  would 
be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  confess  my  interest,  which  could  be 
considered  selfish,  in  seeing  the  bill  en¬ 
acted  into  law,  because  naturally  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  are 
very  much  interested  in  it.  I  have  tried 
to  view  this  in  the  wider  perspective 
and  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
measure  to  our  country.  I  hope  some 
way  can  be  found  to  iron  out  our  pres- 
eruuanfortunate  misunderstanding  about 
the  itill,  so  that  it  can  be  passed  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

I  make  no  recriminations.  I  make  no 
charges.  'I  am  sure  any  difficulties  which 
have  arise\  must  have  been  the  result 
of  a  misunderstanding. 

I  have  endeavored  to  assure  Senators 
that  the  bill  isqnly  a  planning  bill.  It 
goes  no  farther  than  that. 

Various  figures  \have  been  bandied 
about  as  to  what  msv  be  the  eventual 
Federal  requirement  if.  participation,  in 
terms  of  the  building  of  a  pavilion,  is 
provided.  None  of  thos\  figures  have 
any  validity  or  authorityX  There  will 
be  no  obligation  whatever  by\the  United 
States  until  a  new  bill  is  passed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  actual  building  of  a  pa¬ 
vilion.  The  proposal  is  for  planning 
only,  to  see  to  wriat  extent,  if  anX  the 
United  States  should  participate  in\he 
fair.  \ 
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ie  bill  passed  the  other  body  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  It  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  both  by  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration  and  by  the  present  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Honorable  Luther  Hodges. 
Because  of  the  active  administration 
support  I  felt  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
have  the  administration  reaffirm  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  proposed  legislation,  and  I 
therefore  wired  Secretary  Hodges  yester¬ 
day  as  follows: 

In  view  of  limited  time  before  adjourn¬ 
ment  would  appreciate  reiteration  of  your 
support  for  legislation  to  plan  Federal  exhibit 
at  New  York  World’s  Fair  1964-65.  I  trust 
that  it  is  still  your  position  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  exhibit  at\the  fair. 
The  World’s  Fair  is  an  important  forum  of 
world  opinion.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  strength  and  meaning  of  Amer¬ 
ican  political  and  economic  freedom.  I  fear 
that  unless  administration  renews  its  plea  fbr 
study  legislation  this  year  we  will  be  puv\ 
in  position  of  making  hasty  and  ill-con¬ 
sidered  decision  on  Federal  participation. 
Would  appreciate  your  immediate  reply. 

This  morning  the  Secretary  called  me 
and  indicated  again  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  consistently  urged  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  New  York  Fair.  He 
said  that  the  Department  had  testified 
on  Monday  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  subject.  He  also 
indicated  that  the  Department’s  views 
in  support  of  World  Fair  legislation  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  administration. 
I  stress  this  identity  between  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  views  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  views  because  it  may  be 
of  some  importance  at  this  final  stage 
of  the  session,  when  so  much  is  going  on. 

The  Secretary  offered  to  be  helpful, 
and  he  certainly  was  very  prompt  in 
responding  to  my  telegram.  I  appreciate 
his  assistance,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  dis¬ 
cussing  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  with 
respect  to  which  there  has  been  a  propo¬ 
sal  that  the  Federal  Government  build 
a  pavilion  on  the  grounds  of  the  fair  as 
its  contribution? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes,  except  that  th; 
only  proposal  before  the  Senate  n 
which  is  the  one  passed  by  the  Hou&£  is 
a  proposal  to  authorize  a  planning  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $300,000.  This  lyds  now 
been  made  $200,000,  which  /perhaps 
may  be  more  satisfactory.  That  is  the 
figure  which  is  really  being  xyeged  for  the 
appropriation  measure. 

This  money  would  be  f  a/planning  pur 
poses,  to  determine,  fi»st,  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  participate; 
and,  second,  if  the  ^Government  should 
construct  a  pavilioj/  what  kind  of  struc¬ 
ture  it  should  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  the  time  the  Congress  decided  against 
having  a  world’s  fair  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  faybr  of  having  a  world’s  fair  in 
New  Yorjr;  there  was  an  understanding 
on  the  part  of  most  Senators — it  was  my 
understanding — that  no  Federal  money 
would  be  spent  to  support  the  world’s  fair 
in  New  York? 


Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  apparently 
what  has  given  rise  to  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  I  said  at  that  time,  and  I  believe 
my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Javits] 
said,  there  would  be  no  request  for  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  to  subsidize  the  operations  of 
the  fair.  In  other  words,  there  would  be 
nothing  comparable  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  asked  to  do  in  regard  to 
the  Seattle  Fair.  That  is  still  our  posi¬ 
tion. 

I  specifically  said  at  that  time  that  we 
hoped  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  a  pavilion  at  the  fair.  That  is  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  any  assistance  in  fi¬ 
nancing  the  fair.  The  financing  of  the 
fair  is  to  be  done  exclusively  by  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
private  individuals. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Federal 
Government  constructed  a  pavilion  at 
the  fair  what  would  be  the  general  range 
of  the  cost? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  something  as 
to  which  I  have  no  knowledge.  A  figure 
of  $30  million  has  been  suggested  and 
is  being  used  in  an  effort  to  defeat  our 
proposal,  but  the  World’s  Fair  Corp. 
has  gone  on  record  that  the  $30  mil¬ 
lion  rs  not  authentic  and  has  no  au- 
thorityd 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wfill 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  supply 
some  information? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy /(To  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Wo/d’s  Fair 
Corp.  of  New  York  issued  ji  brochure, 
and  in  the  brochure  it/ was  stated 
that  the  building  th  be  Constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  exhi¬ 
bits  would  cost  $30 ^million.  After  I 
learned  that  I  called/ the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  talked  toNthe  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mk.  Gudeman, 
who  said,  “$30  rnillion  is  the  least  it  will 
cost  if  we  go  in.”  I  have  spoken  to  the 
Secretary  oy  Commerce,  Mr.  Hodges, 
and  he  states  that  the  least  it  'would 
cost  woul/  be  $30  million.  \ 

I  alsy  point  out  that  the  amount' \of 
monev'  which  is  envisioned  as  beii 
needed  is  $64  million;  $40  million  is  to''' 
be/underwritten  by  banks,  businesses, 
>tels  and  railroads  of  New  York,  which 
lave  been  given  notice  they  will  be  re¬ 
paid;  $24  million  is  to  be  underwritten 
by  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  to  be 
repaid. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  to  put 
up  a  building  aggregating  in  cost  $30 
million,  which  will  become  the  property 
of  that  area,  the  expense  to  be  borne 
by  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  other  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator,  in  regards  to  the 
figure  of  $30  million,  I  have  not  seen 
the  particular  brochure  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  Any  number  of  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  made  as  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  might  do  in  the 
way  of  erecting  a  pavilion  at  the  fair. 

All  of  them  envision,  of  course,  that 
the  final  decision  as  to  what  the  final 
structure  would  be,  how  much  it  would 
cost,  or  whether  there  would  be  any 
structure,  and  similar  questions,  will 
rest  with  Congress.  It  might  be  that 
it  would  be  decided  that  there  should 


be  no  Federal  pavilion,  although  this  is 
pretty  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of. 

I  do  not  think  my  friend  intended  any, 
implication  that  the  city  of  New  Yor 
or  the  individuals  who  put  up  the  pro¬ 
posed  money  would  in  any  way  get  Any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  erection  of  a  Federal 
pavilion.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  nnean  to 
imply  that.  The  State  of  N/v  York, 
which  is  putting  up  a  large  share  of  the 
money  to  finance  the  fair,  is  also  building 
its  own  pavilion.  Approximately  20 
other  States  have  already  signed  up  for 
exhibits  at  the  fair.  These  exhibits  are 
to  be  completely  financed  by  the  States 
involved. 

Approximately  ffO  nations  including 
the  Soviet  Union/and  a  number  of  other 
Iron  Curtain  Countries,  already  have 
signed  up  for/the  fair.  They  are  com¬ 
ing  here  to  display  their  wares.  It  seems 
to  me  that/t  would  be  highly  regrettable 
if  the  United  States  did  not  have  a  dig¬ 
nified  jmd  appropriate  building  at  the 
fair. 

LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Se/ator  will  yield  for  a  comment,  I  shall 
fthdraw  from  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  Washington  State  Fair.  It 
is  the  world’s  fair  for  this  decade.  The 
Seattle  fair  was  chosen  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi¬ 
tions,  which  is  made  up  of  31  countries, 
and  which  decides  where  world  fairs 
shall  be  held.  The  world’s  fair  for  this 
decade  is  being  held  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
We  have  erected  a  building  that  will  cost 
$12.5  million.  Thus  far  we  have  not 
subsidized  the  Seattle  World’s  Fair. 

The  International  Exposition  Bureau 
has  officially  declared  that  this  cannot 
be  a  world  fair.  It  has  boycotted  it. 

The  New  York  fair  is  a  domestic  State 
affair,  whose  sponsors  desire  to  have  it 
take  on  the  aspects  of  a  world  fair, 
which  is  impossible  under  the  rules  of 
the  International  Exposition  Bureau. 
The  provisions  of  that  organization  state 
that  there  shall  be  one  fair  every  10 
years.  The  International  Exposition  Bu¬ 
reau  approves  the  sites  of  fairs. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  very  able  and 
amiable  Senator,  but,  I  believe,  he  is 
misinformed  on  this  subject.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  International  Expositions,  the 
so-calleH,  BIE,  is  an  organization  in  Paris 
to  which\this  country  does  not  belong 
and  whichVannot  dictate  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  i/the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  known  niv  friend  from  Ohio  to  rise 
in  the  Senate  an,d  say  that  we  should  be 
dictated  to  by  art/ .organization  of  which 
we  are  not  a  membqr  and  which  we  have 
refused  to  join. 

The  reason  we  ha^e  refused  to  join 
the  BIE,  and  have  traditionally  refused, 
is  that  membership  might  involve  some 
interference  with  our  sovereignty.  That 
organization  recognized  theXSeattle  fair 
because  we  are  not  members  of  the  BIE, 
and  because  the  big  fair  of  tms  decade 
is  to  be  the  New  York  Fair.  They  are 
disturbed  because  the  United  States  is 
not  a  member  of  the  BIE.  They \>aid 
that  they  would  recognize  the  Seattle 
Fair,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  a  very  : 
exposition,  but  it  does  not  have  the  world 
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volved  increased  as  a  consequence  of  the 
procurement  and  the  payment  of  the  Fed- 
share  of  the  otherwise  eligible  civil  de- 
pe  costs. 

ver,  the  OCDM  has  been  informally 
advisfed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  that  in  applicable 
projects/the  aforementioned  technical  defect 
will  compel  them  to  require  repayment  from 
the  States  \f  the  Federal  contribution  pre¬ 
viously  madk  Some  such  instances  date 
back  to  1953.  \The  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  further  advises  that  the  only  alternative 
to  requiring  suck  repayment  is  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  remedial /legislation  which  would 
ratify  those  contributions  wherein  this  tech¬ 
nical  difficulty  exists. 

OCDM  urges  enactment  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  because  it  is  belieVed  inequitable  to 
require  repayments  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  at  this  time,  it  is  considered 
that  to  require  repayment  would  be  espe¬ 
cially  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  lonS  lapse 
of  time  since  approval,  completion  and  full 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  forSthe  proj¬ 
ects  involved.  Further,  enactmenk  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  avoids,  what 
amounts  to  a  penalty  to  the  affected  Spates 
and  subdivisions  resulting  from  their  a< 
cooperation  in  assisting  to  develop  the  ci\ul 
defense  readiness  of  the  Nation.  In  addu 
tion,  repayment  would  constitute  an  extreme 
hardship  for  some  small  communities  and 
could  result  in  irreparable  damage  to  the 
civil  defense  effort  in  certain  localities. 

The  draft  bill  herewith  transmitted  would 
ratify  financial  contributions  made  prior  to 
July  1,  1960,  for  projects  involving  this 
defect.  In  this  connection,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  as  of  July  1,  1960,  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  revise  its  regulations 
to  require  State  and  local  governments  to 
obtain  OCDM  approval  of  project  applica¬ 
tions  before  purchases  are  made,  or  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred.  This  modification  resulted 
from  discussions  of  the  matter  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  was  made  to  avoid  future  incidents  of 
technical  noncompliance  similar  to  those 
herein  described. 

Proposed  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  draft  bill  was  before  the  86th 
Congress.  This  legislation  was  in  the  form 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1961.  The 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  at 
that  time  urged  approval  of  the  amendment 
and  the  Comptroller  General  also  recom¬ 
mended  enactment.  However,  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  in  reporting 
the  bill,  stated  that  the  subject  of  the^ 
amendment  was  legislative  matter  and 
legislative  committee  should  determine  the 
appropriate  action  to  correct  the  situation. 

No  additional  appropriations  would  iSe  in¬ 
volved  if  the  amendment  were  enacted  as 
it  is  a  technical  matter  which  merely  rati¬ 
fies  Federal  payments  previously/  made  to 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
Preliminary  review  of  civil  defense  projects 
approved  between  1953  and/1959  indicates 
that  approximately  $1  mil/on  may  be  in¬ 
volved  and  over  half  of  fche  States  are  af¬ 
fected. 

The  Bureau  of  the  /budget  has  advised, 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  df  this  proposal  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  en¬ 
closed  draft  bid  be  introduced  in  order  that 
it  may  be  c/msidered  for  enactment. 
Sincerely, 


The  bill  (H.R.  8383)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-' 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  courtesy. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  turn¬ 
ing  now  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
migratory  farm  labor  bill,  I  wish  to  make 
very  clear,  in  line  with  one  or  two  re¬ 
marks  made  by  several  Senators,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  filibusters.  I  support 
majority  cloture.  As  envisioned  in  the 
proposal  which  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  I  and  several 
other  Senators  sponsored  in  the  recent 
rules  debate,  there  would  be  15  days  of 
debate  before  cloture  could  be  invoked 
by  a  majority.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  now  that  I  make  a  solemn  promise 
not  to  take  more  than  15  days  on  this 
conference  report;  but  I  wish  to  discuss 
some  of  the  issues  involved  in  it. 


Director. 

Th/  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore/  If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


PUB£JIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 

Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  from  New  York  pro¬ 
ceeds  further  with  the  presentation 
his  views,  will  he  yield  so  that  anothei 
measure  can  be  made  the  unfinished 
business  and  be  pending,  and  thus  make 
it  possible  to  comply  with  the  rules — 
if  it  is  understood  that  in  yielding  for 
that  purpose  he  will  not  lose  the  floor, 
and  that  after  the  bill  has  been  made  the 
unfinished  business  he  may  resume  his 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
migratory  farm  labor  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  yield  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1078, 
House  bill  9076,  the  public  works  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  and  that  the  bill  be 
made  the  unfinished  business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teraf- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to /he 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montar 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  /the  bill 
(H.R.  9076)  making  appropriations  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  th/Tnterior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority,  f/r  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had/been  reported  from 
the  Committee  or/ Appropriations  with 
amendments,  on/ page  3,  line  19,  after 
the  word  “coimruction”,  to  strike  out 
‘‘$14,356,000  ’ ahd  insert  “$16,479,000”. 

On  page  A,  line  12,  after  the  word 
“construction”,  to  strike  out  “$681,045,- 
880”  and/insert  “$735,923,880”. 

On  page  5,  line  20,  after  the  word 
“flood/  to  strike  out  “$133,272,000”  and 
insert  “$141,246,000”. 

m  page  6,  line  3,  after  the  word  “in¬ 
vestigations”,  to  strike  out  “$13,000,000” 
ind  insert  “$13,148,000”. 

On  page  6,  line  8,  after  “(33  U.S.C. 
702a,  702g-l)”,  to  strike  out  “$70,725,- 
000”  and  insert  “$73,700,000”. 

On  page  7,  line  20,  after  the  word 
“and”,  to  strike  out  “sixty”  and  insert 
“seventy-two”. 

On  page  8,  line  15,  after  the  word  “ex¬ 
pended”,  to  strike  out  “$6,523,000”  and 
insert  “$6,770,000”,  and  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  “which”,  to  strike  out  “$5,423,- 
000”  and  insert  “$5,520,000”. 

On  page  9,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704) ,  for  the  purposes  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  104(k)  of  that  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  $2,623,000, 
which  shall  be  available  to  purchase  only 
those  currencies  which  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  shall  determine  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

On  page  9,  line  18,  after  the  word  “ex¬ 
pended”,  to  strike  out  “$153,283,500”  and 
insert  “$153,876,400”,  and  on  page  10, 
line  7,  after  the  word  “customer”,  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following  additional  proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  funds  shall  be 
Wailable  to  complete  the  construction 
oKand  to  operate  and  maintain  within 
anckadjacent  to  the  Yuma  Irrigation 
District,  in  the  South  Gila  Valley,  Ari¬ 
zona,  chose  drainage  works  on  which 
construction  has  heretofore  been  initi¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  28,  1946 
(60  Stat.  338) ;  Provided  further,  That 
not  to  exceed  $192,000  of  funds  made 
available  for  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  access\oads  in  the  Yellowtail 
Unit  area  shall  bk  nonreimbursable.” 

On  page  10,  line\21,  after  the  word 
“law”,  to  strike  out\‘$36,600,000”  and 
insert  “$36,189,000”. 

On  page  11,  line  14,  After  the  word 
“program”,  to  strike  out\‘$12,679,000” 
and  insert  “$13,394,600”. 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginnink  of  line  7, 
to  strike  out  “$53,268,000”  and  insert 
“$52,034,500”,  and  in  line  9,  after  the 
word  “and”,  to  strike  out  “$2,20\000” 
and  insert  “$3,433,500” 
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On  page  18,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

After  October  1,  1961,  the  position  of  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Bonneville  Power  Administra¬ 
tion,  shall  have  the  same  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensatioh  as  that  provided  for  positions 
listed  in  Section  2205(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code\so  long  as  held  by  the  present 
incumbent. 

On  page  21V  line  16,  after  the  word 
“vehicles”,  to  shake  out  “$2,352,601,000” 
and  insert  “$2,35\001,000”,  and  on  page 
22,  line  8,  after  the.  word  “transferred”, 
to  strike  out  “Provia&d  further.  That  not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  of  this  appropria¬ 
tion  may  be  transferred  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  ‘Plant  acquisition  and  con¬ 
struction’,  if  the  Commission  determines 
such  transfer  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  such  cooperative  power 
reactor  demonstration  program,  as  may 
be  authorized  under  the  Commission’s 
authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal\year 
1962:” 

And,  at  the  top  of  page  23,  to  insert 

PLANT  ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

For  expenses  of  the  Commission,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  law,  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
and  construction  of  plant  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  incidental  thereto  necessary  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  including  the  ac¬ 
quisition  or  condemnation  of  any  real  prop¬ 
erty  or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility 
acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion;  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  $205,- 
960,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  now  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  migratory  labor  bill.  Again  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
courtesy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or¬ 
dered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  vigorous 
fight  which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  is  making  for  mean¬ 
ingful  amendments  to  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill.  I  will  be  frank.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram.  I  voted  against  it  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  voted  against  it  when  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  We  have  glutted  the 
labor  market  for  farm  labor  and  have 
depressed  rates,  in  my  judgment,  all  over 
the  country  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Unless  we  make  real  and  serious 
changes,  I  think  it  should  be  killed.  I 
offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  comparable  working 
conditions  to  domestic  workers,  the  same 
conditions  that  we  require  under  law  for 
Mexicans.  My  amendment  was  defeated, 
but  the  McCarthy  wage  amendment  was 
adopted.  I  feel  that  both  amendments 
are  important.  However,  unless  we  get 
at  least  one,  in  this  case,  the  McCarthy 


amendment,  then  very  little  has  been 
accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  what  if  I  were  to  get 
up  today  and  offer  a  bill  saying  that  we 
should  employ  people  from  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  in  American  textile  mills?  I 
could  say  that  these  people  would  be 
available  at  lower  rates.  I  could  say 
that  this  is  the  only  way  the  textile 
industry  can  survive.  I  could  argue  that 
this  is  better  than  no  industry  at  all, 
so  why  worry  about  the  American  work¬ 
er  who  would  be  hurt?  I  would  be 
laughed  out  of  the  Chamber.  Yet,  un¬ 
der  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  we 
are  doing  exactly  this. 

I  do  not  favor  national  control  over 
all  aspects  of  farm  labor.  But  I  do  not 
want  us  to  continue  hitting  these  un¬ 
fortunate  farmworkers  over  the  head 
with  the  Mexican  program.  These  are 
very  unfortunate  people  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  They  have  no  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  They  have  no  homes  or  roots. 
They  are  in  a  rut  that  is  difficult  to  get 
out  of.  They  do  not  receive  any  of  the 
protection  accorded  to  other  groups  of 
American  labor,  such  as  minimum  wage, 
unemployment  compensation,  fair  labor 
standards,  union  and  labor  laws,  and 
many  others. 

New  York  State  and  many  other  States 
have  given  protection  to  migrant  farm¬ 
workers.  I  have  qualms  about  too  much 
1  Federal  regulation  and  control  in  this 
area,  but  this  is  not  the  question.  The 
Mexican  program  is  a  horse  of  another 
color.  It  is  a  definite  depressant  of  the 
labor  market  for  American  workers.  In 
a  period  of  7  percent  unemployment,  we 
had  better  be  thinking  about  American 
jobs. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  Mexicans 
involved.  They  are  an  excellent  labor 
force.  All  I  say  is  that  more  priority 
should  be  given  to  Americans,  who,  after 
all,  are  citizens  of  our  own  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  the 
Mexican  program  not  only  hurts  farm¬ 
workers,  it  also  hurts  farmers.  Many 
New  York  farmers  must  compete  with 
farmers  in  areas  in  which  Mexicans  are 
used,  and  therefore  wage  rates  and  labor 
costs  are  much  lower.  This  makes  it 
difficult  for  farmers  in  States  like  New 
York  and  farmers  in  other  States  sim¬ 
ilar  situated  to  New  York,  and  in 
States  particularly  which  have  taken  ac¬ 
tion  to  provide  needed  protection  and  as¬ 
sistance  for  farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  when  the  H.R.  2010  was  before 
us  made  the  point  that  significant  ad¬ 
vantages  are  offered  to  Mexicans  which 
are  not  offered  to  American  workers.  I 
have  before  me  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  publication  entitled  “Informa¬ 
tion  concerning  entry  of  Mexican  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  into  the  United  States.” 
I  wish  to  read  some  of  the  provisions 
which  give  special  privileges  and  treat¬ 
ment  to  Mexican  laborers.  This  is  the 
standard  work  contract. 

Under  “Lodging,”  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing  language: 

The  employer  agrees  to  furnish  the  Mexi¬ 
can  worker,  upon  the  Mexican  worker’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  place  of  employment  and 
throughout  his  entire  period  of  employ¬ 
ment,  without  cost  to  such  Mexican  worker. 


hygienic  lodgings,  adequate  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  area  of  employment  and 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  average  type 
which  are  generally  furnished  to  domestic 
agricultural  workers  in  such  area.  Such 
lodgings  shall  include  blankets  when  nec¬ 
essary,  and  beds  or  cots,  and  mattresses 
when  necessary.  Mexican  workers  may  not 
be  assigned  to  any  lodging  quarters  in  such 
numbers  as  will  result  in  overcrowding  of 
the  premises.  Sanitary  facilities  to  accom¬ 
modate  them  shall  also  be  furnished  by  the 
employer.  The  employer  further  agrees  to 
comply  with  such  housing  standards  as  may 
be  prescribed  jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

On  the  subject  of  “Transportation  Be¬ 
tween  the  Migratory  Station  and  Recep¬ 
tion  Center” — 

TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN  MIGRATORY  STATION 
AND  RECEPTION  CENTER 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  shall  provide  transpor¬ 
tation  for  a  prospective  Mexican  worker 
selected  at  the  migratory  station,  except 
Guadalajara,  from  such  migratory  station  to 
the  reception  center  and  return  to  the  near¬ 
est  migratory  station.  The  transportation  of 
the  Mexican  worker  recruited  at  Guadala¬ 
jara  shall  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Government 
from  Hermosillo,  Sonora  to  the  reception 
center  and  return  to  Hermosillo, 

The  Secretary  of  Lrbor,  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  shall  also  furnish  the 
prospective  workers  subsistence  while  await¬ 
ing  transportation  from  the  migratory  sta¬ 
tion,  except  Guadalajara,  to  the  reception 
center,  while  he  is  in  transit  between  the 
migratory  station,  except  Guadalajara,  and 
the  reception  center  and  return  and  while  he 
is  at  the  reception  center.  Mexican  workers 
who  are  recruited  at  Guadalajara  and  who 
are  returned  to  Hermosillo  will  be  furnished 
subsistence  while  at  the  reception  center 
and  paid  for  subsistence  while  in  transit  be¬ 
tween  the  reception  center  and  Hermosillo. 

Then  we  come  to  a  provision  covering 
“Prohibition  Against  Discrimination”: 

ARTICLE  8 - PROHIBITION  AGAINST 

DISCRIMINATION 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  in  localities  in  which  Mexicans  are  dis¬ 
criminated  against  because  of  their  nation¬ 
ality  or  ancestry.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Mexican 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Relations  will  furnish 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  listing  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  it  considers  that  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  Mexicans  exists. 

There  is  a  provision  about  “Employ¬ 
ment  Governed  by  Agreement  and  Work 
Contract” : 

ARTICLE  11 - EMPLOYMENT  GOVERNED  BY  AGREE¬ 

MENT  AND  WORK  CONTRACT 

All  employment  of  Mexican  workers  le¬ 
gally  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  agri¬ 
cultural  employment  shall  be  governed  by 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  including  the 
work  contract  which  is  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  of  the  agreement,  and  by  the 
joint  interpretations  provided  for  in  article 
37.  Except  as  provided  in  article  24  of  this 
agreement,  neither  the  Mexican  worker  nor 
the  employer  may  individually  or  jointly 
change  the  work  contract  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  two  Governments. 

We  also  find  a  provision  with  respect 
to  “Contracting  at  Reception  Center”: 

ARTICLE  13 - CONTRACTING  AT  RECEPTION  CENTER 

The  work  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
between  the  employer  and  the  Mexican 
worker  under  the  supervision  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  of  the  two  Governments 
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and  such  contracts  shall  be  prepared  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  in  English.  Such  worker  shall  be 
free  to  accept  or  decline  employment  with 
any  employer  and  to  choose  the  type  of 
agricultural  employment  he  desires. 

None  of  those  provisions  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  domestic  workers.  This  was  en¬ 
visioned  in  my  amendment. 

On  the  subject  of  “Wages”: 

ARTICLE  15 - WAGES 

The  employer  shall  pay  the  Mexican  worker 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  paid 
to  domestic  workers  for  similar  work  at  the 
time  the  work  is  performed  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  paid  within  the  area  of  employment,  or 
at  the  rate  specified  in  the  work  contract, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Further  under  the  wages  provision  the 
following  appears: 

In  no  case  shall  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
make  an  authorization  on  the  basis  of  any 
Job  order  which  specifies  a  wage  rate  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  insufficient 
to  cover  the  Mexican  worker’s  normal  living 
needs. 

Then  we  come  to  the  provision  about 
“Guarantee  of  Work”: 

ARTICLE  16 - GUARANTEE  OF  WORK 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  agree¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  work  contract,  the  employer 
shall  guarantee  the  Mexican  workers  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  for  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  workdays  of  the  total  period  during 
which  the  work  contract  and  all  extensions 
thereof  are  in  effect,  beginning  on  the  day 
after  such  worker’s  arrival  at  the  place  of 
employment  and  ending  on  the  expiration 
date  specified  in  the  work  contract  or  its 
extensions,  if  any. 

All  that  the  amendment  which  I  of¬ 
fered  sought  to  do  was  to  extend  similar, 
but  not  as  extensive,  privileges  to 
American  workers.  My  amendment  did 
not  go  nearly  as  far  as  these  provisions  I 
have  been  discussing. 

We  come  to  the  subject  of  “Transpor¬ 
tation  Between  Reception  Center  and 
Place  of  Employment.”  The  contract 
provides : 

ARTICLE  17 - TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN  RECEP¬ 

TION  CENTER  AND  PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  32  of 
this  agreement,  the  employer  shall,  at  his 
expense,  provide  the  Mexican  worker  trans¬ 
portation  and  subsistence  from  the  reception 
center  at  which  he  contracts  such  worker  to 
the  place  of  employment.  The  employer 
shall  also,  at  his  expense,  either  provide 
transportation  and  subsistence  or  pay  for 
the  cost  of  transporting  such  Mexican  worker 
from  the  place  of  employment  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  center. 

On  that  point,  again  all  my  amend¬ 
ment  sought  to  do  was  to  give  that  same 
privilege  to  American  workers. 

The  provision  with  respect  to  “Occu¬ 
pational  Injuries  ancT  Diseases”  reads: 

ARTICLE  19 - OCCUPATIONAL  INJURIES  AND 

DISEASES 

The  employer  shall  provide  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  worker,  at  no  cost  to  such  worker,  the 
guarantees  with  respect  to  medical  care  and 
compensation  for  personal  injury  and  disease 
provided  in  article  3  of  the  work  contract. 

My  amendment  sought  to  give  to 
American  workers,  the  same  protections, 
in  the  case  of  occupational  injuries  and 
diseases,  the  agreement  provides  for 
Mexican  workers. 

Under  “Representatives  of  Mexican 
Workers,”  the  contract  provides, 


ARTICLE  21 - REPRESENTATIVES  OF  MEXICAN 

WORKERS 

The  Mexican  workers  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  elect  their  own  representatives  who  shall 
be  recognized  by  the  employer  as  spokesmen 
for  the  Mexican  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  work  contract  between  the 
Mexican  workers  and  the  employer,  provided 
that  this  article  shall  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  Mexican  worker  individually  to  contact 
his  employer,  the  Mexican  Counsul,  or  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  his  employment  under  this  work 
contract. 

There  is  also  a  section  relating  to  offi¬ 
cial  inspection,  which  reads: 

The  employer  shall  permit  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  access  to 
the  place  of  employment  of  Mexican  workers 
when  necessary  for  these  officials  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  this  agreement 
and  under  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

So  it  goes.  There  are  many  provi¬ 
sions,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  them  for  the  Mexican 
workers,  should  also  be  provided  for  the 
U.S.  workers.  This  clearly  demonstrates 
the  injustice  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Then  we  go  to  tools  and  equipment, 
which  provision  reads : 

The  employer  shall  furnish  the  Mexican 
worker  without  cost  to  such  worker,  all  the 
tools,  supplies,  or  equipment  required  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  assigned  to  him  under  the 
contract. 

Then  there  is  an  article  relating  to 
deductions: 

No  deductions  shall  be  made  from  the 
Mexican  worker’s  wages  except  as  provided  in 
this  article. 

Then  are  listed  the  specific  deductions 
which  the  employer  may  make.  I  shall 
not  read  them  to  the  Senate,  but  they 
are  explicitly  pointed  out. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  relating  to 
water  and  fuel,  which  reads: 

WATER  AND  FUEL 

The  employer  shall  furnish  potable  water 
to  the  Mexican  worker  without  cost  to  him  in 
sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  his  needs  and  at 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  place  at  which 
he  is  performing  his  work  and  from  the 
place  of  lodging  assigned  to  him  by  the 
employer.  When  fuel  for  heating  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  employer  shall  furnish  sufficient 
fuel  ready  for  use  for  the  adequate  heating 
of  the  Mexican  worker’s  quarters,  without 
cost  to  such  worker. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  entitled 
“Right  to  purchase  at  place  of  choice,” 
which  reads: 

The  Mexican  worker  shall  be  free  to  pur¬ 
chase  articles  for  his  personal  use,  in  places 
of  his  own  choice  and  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity,  once  each  week,  to  go  to  loca¬ 
tions  where  he  can  obtain  the  articles 
desired. 

Where  the  location  of  employment  is  not 
within  walking  distance  of  the  town  offering 
the  desired  articles  and  public  transporta¬ 
tion  is  not  available,  the  employer  will  make 
arrangement  for  transportation. 

Another  provision  or  article  in  the 
standard  work  contract,  relates  to  meals, 
and  reads: 

MEALS 

The  employer,  when  he  maintains  the  nec¬ 
essary  facilities,  shall  provide  meals  to  the 
Mexican  workers  on  the  same  basis  as  he 


provides  such  facilities  to  domestic  workers. 
When  the  employer  furnishes  meals  to  the 
Mexican  worker,  they  shall  be  furnished  at 
cost,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  charge  to  the 
Mexican  worker  exceed  $1.75  for  three  meals. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  simply 
sought  to  try  to  provide  some  of  these 
working  conditions  for  American  work¬ 
ers,  U.S.  citizens,  who  are  working  right 
alongside  these  Mexican  workers,  and  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  any  of  these 
provisions.  I  want  to  make  this  very 
clear.  The  Labor  Department  materials 
on  this  subject  are  quite  impressive. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  entitled 
“Maintenance  of  Records  and  State¬ 
ments  of  Work  and  Earnings.” 

This  is  required  under  New  York  State 
law  with  regard  to  migrant  workers  in 
New  York  State.  The  article  in  this 
contract  reads: 

ARTICLE  19 

Maintenance  of  records  and  statements  of 
work  and  earnings 

Each  employer  shall  keep  accurate  and 
adequate  records  in  regard  to  the  earnings 
and  hours  of  employment  of  the  Mexican 
worker  in  his  employ. 

Such  records  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  information  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  worked  each  day,  the  rate  of 
pay,  the  amount  of  work  performed  each 
day  when  piece  work  is  performed  and  the 
periods  for  which  the  worker  is  entitled  to 
receive  subsistence. 

The  employer  shall  make  such  records 
available  at  any  reasonable  time  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or  by  the  representative  of  the 
Mexican  consulate  when  accompanied  by  the 
representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  employer  shall  with  respect  to  each 
pay  period  furnish  in  writing  in  both  Span¬ 
ish  and  English,  to  the  Mexican  worker  at 
the  time  the  Mexican  worker  is  paid  for 
such  pay  period,  such  information  regard¬ 
ing  his  earnings  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Such  information  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  the  total  earnings  for  the 
pay  period,  the  rate  of  pay,  hours  worked, 
periods  for  which  subsistence  was  paid,  and 
an  itemization  of  all  deductions. 

The  employer  shall  also  keep  such  addi¬ 
tional  records  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Then  there  is  a  provision  about  docu¬ 
mentation  costs.  That,  of  course,  would 
not  apply  to  American  workers. 

There  is  also  a  provision  entitled  “Pro¬ 
tection  from  Immoral  and  Illegal  Influ¬ 
ences,”  which  reads: 

The  employer  agrees  to  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  keep  professional  gamblers,  vendors 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  other  persons  en¬ 
gage  in  immoral  and  illegal  activities  away 
from  the  Mexican  worker’s  place  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

There  is  also  a  provision  with  respect 
to  Mexican  social  security  benefits, 
which  reads: 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  standard 
work  contracts  entered  into  after  January  1, 
1960,  the  employer  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  deductions  from  the  worker’s  wages 
which  he  has  been  making  prior  thereto 
pursuant  to  article  6(g)  of  the  standard 
work  contract,  as  amended,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  $0.20  (20  cents  U.S.  currency)  per 
month  for  each  $1,000  of  nonoccupational 
life  insurance  which  had  been  provided  prior 
thereto  to  the  Mexican  worker,  or  such  other 
amount  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Relations.  An  amount  equal 
to  these  reductions  shall  be  deducted  from 
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the  worker’s  wages  no  later  than  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  employment,  to  cover  the 
first  4  weeks  contribution  to  the  Mexican 
Institute  of  Social  Security  required  pur¬ 
suant  to  article  6(h)  of  this  contract.  Such 
deductions  shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to 
the  designated  representative  of  the  Mexican 
Government  at  the  reception  center  at  which 
the  Mexican  worker  was  contracted.  If  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  specified  in  this 
paragraph  is  increased  or  decreased  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  such  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  shall  not  affect  the 
amount  which  the  employer  was  authorized 
to  deduct  from  the  worker’s  wages  pursuant 
to  article  6(g)  of  this  contract,  prior  to  such 
increase  or  decrease. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  additional 
provisions  with  reference  to  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits. 

Then  there  is  a  reference  to  transpor¬ 
tation  and  joint  operating  instructions, 
and  that  provision  reads : 

All  buses  with  fixed  seats  shall  meet  the 
standards  for  school  buses  prescribed  by  the 
State  in  which  the  buses  are  registered. 

Those  provisions  are  not  provided  for 
American  workers  who  work  right  along¬ 
side  workers  coming  into  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  78.  Those  are 
the  provisions  for  the  Mexican  workers. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  these  provisions 
should  be  provided  for  American  work¬ 
ers. 

I  read  from  a  provision  entitled  “Liv¬ 
ing  and  Sleeping  Quarters” : 

Living  and  sleeping  spaces  shall  be  in  good 
structural  condition  and  constructed  so  as 
to  provide  shelter  to  the  occupants  against 
the  elements  and  to  exclude  dampness. 

The  floors  and  roofings  of  all  buildings 
must  be  in  good  condition.  Floors  of  build¬ 
ing  used  as  living  or  sleeping  quarters  shall 
be  constructed  of  wood,  asphalt,  concrete,  or 
other  comparable  materials.  Dirt  floors  are 
not  acceptable. 

Under  “Sanitary  Facilities,”  I  cite  the 
following : 

Convenient  and  suitable  bathing  facilities 
separate  from  cooking  and  sleeping  rooms 
shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
readily  accessible  to  living  quarters. 

Under  “Lighting,”  I  read: 

All  rooms  used  by  workers  shall  be  ade¬ 
quately  lighted. 

The  following  appears  under  “Laun¬ 
dry”: 

Laundry  facilities  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
sanitary  condition  and  provided  with  ade¬ 
quate  drainage  as  required  by  the  general 
standards.  Such  facilities  shall  be  separate 
from  the  eating  and  sleeping  rooms  but  may 
be  under  the  same  roof  or  enclosure  with  the 
bathing  and  dressing  rooms. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  amendment  I  offered  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  included  work¬ 
men’s  compensation,  a  contract  guar¬ 
anteeing  employment  three-fourths  of 
the  agreed  term  of  employment,  sub¬ 
sistence  payments  when  work  is  not 
available,  and  transportation  for  one 
worker,  not  to  exceed  $3  a  week,  on  the 
part  of  any  one  employer.  In  short,  the 
amendment  provided  only  that  the 
American  workers  have  the  same  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  in  those  respects,  that 
Mexican  workers  have  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  I  have  referred.  This 
is  very  limited  when  compared  to  the 
statements  which  I  have  just  read.  It 


indicates  clearly  that  basic  reform  in 
Public  Law  78  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  the  main  argument  used  to 
justify  continuation  of  Public  Law  78  is 
that  domestic  workers  simply  are  not 
available  for  the  jobs  held  by  Mexicans. 
It  is  argued  that  Mexicans  are  not  com¬ 
peting  for  jobs  with  U.S.  workers,  and 
cannot  adversely  affect  the  wages  or 
employment  opportunities  of  American 
workers.  If  this  argument  is  accepted, 
the  need  to  protect  our  citizen  farm¬ 
workers  conveniently  disappears. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  cite  various 
snatches  of  evidence— here,  U.S.  farm¬ 
workers  are  too  old  or  too  young;  there, 
domestic  laborers  turn  down  jobs  of¬ 
fered  by  growers;  somewhere  else,  they 
prefer  to  take  nonfarm  jobs  or  to  sit 
at  home  in  idleness.  In  some  places, 
American  workers  are  alleged  to  be  too 
unreliable  to  work  on  farms;  elsewhere, 
they  allegedly  prefer  to  leave  their 
homes  and  move  to  unfamiliar  places  in 
search  of  work.  In  this  way,  American 
farm  labor  is  belittled  and  maligned, 
to  make  a  case  for  continuation  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
the  so-called  shortage  of  suitable  do¬ 
mestic  workers.  The  first  thing  we 
notice  is  that  the  shortage  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  just  a  few  States  and  on  a 
relatively  tiny  fraction — under  2  per¬ 
cent — of  the  Nation’s  farms.  The  great 
bulk  of  American  farm  employers  are 
able  to  meet  their  labor  needs  by  draw¬ 
ing  unon  the  American  labor  force. 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  alleged 
farm  labor  shortage  is  limited  to  areas 
in  a  few  States?  The  answer  becomes 
clear  when  the  wages  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  offered  by  employ¬ 
ers  in  heavy  Mexican-labor-using  areas 
are  examined.  Wages  in  many  sections 
where  the  use  of  Mexican  labor  is 
claimed  to  be  essential  range  from  30 
cents  to  50  cents  an  hour.  Housing  for 
workers  in  these  areas  is  often  pitifully 
inadequate  or  deliberately  designed  to 
accommodate  only  single  workers  of  the 
type  available  from  Mexico.  Efforts  to 
recruit  domestic  workers  are  often,  at 
best,  half-hearted.  Many  employers  re¬ 
fuse  to  advance  transportation  costs  or 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  period  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  a  minimum  amount  of  earn¬ 
ings  to  the  citizens  workers  whom  they 
are  supposedly  trying  to  recruit.  The 
citizen  worker  is  expected  to  assume 
the  heavy  risks  of  agricultural  jobless¬ 
ness  due  to  bad  weather,  the  costs  of  on- 
the-job  injuries,  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
plete  unemployment  if  crops  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  natural  conditions,  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  job  tenure,  and  so  on.  'Un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  hear  of  recruitment  difficulties  in 
the  major  Mexican-labor-using  areas. 

The  disgraceful  fact  is  that  Mexican 
workers  receive  far  more  protection  than 
do  our  own  farmworkers.  To  reiterate, 
their  transportation  costs  are  paid ;  they 
are  guaranteed  work  on  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  work  days  in  their  con¬ 
tract  period ;  their  contract  period  is  usu¬ 
ally  no  less  than  6  weeks  long;  they 
are  entitled  to  free  subsistence  during 
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periods  of  partial  employment;  their 
housing  is  regulated  and  inspected;  they 
are  guaranteed  no  less  than  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wage  for  similar  work  in  the  area; 
their  employer  must  insure  them 
against  occupational  injuries  at  his  own 
expense;  their  right  to  elect  representa¬ 
tives  as  spokesmen  in  dealing  with  em¬ 
ployers  is  guaranteed;  and  their  rights 
are  also  protected  by  the  surveillance 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  the 
Mexican  consuls.  None  of  these  guaran¬ 
tees  and  protections  is  available  to  most 
of  our  own  farmworkers.  This  was  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment — in  short,  to 
provide  for  equalization  in  that  regard. 

Why  do  wages  and  other  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment  remain  at  such  unattractive 
levels  in  most  so-called  labor  shortage 
areas  which  utilize  substantial  numbers 
of  Mexicans?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  availability  of  Mexican  workers 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  employers  in 
these  areas  to  adjust  their  wages  and 
working  conditions  and  to  compete  freely 
for  the  domestic  labor  supply.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  Mexicans  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  adopt  the  kind  of  enlightened  and 
constructive  personnel  policies  which 
employers  in  other  areas  and  in  other 
industries  have  adopted  in  order  to  solve 
their  labor  problems.  A  vast  source  of 
low-wage  labor  across  our  southern  bor¬ 
der  thus  depresses  American  labor  stand¬ 
ards. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  situ¬ 
ation.  It  has  been  carefully  and  impar¬ 
tially  documented  by  the  distinguished 
consultants  appointed  by  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Mitchell  to  review  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  report  of  the  consultants — 
thorough  and  factual — argues  against 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
HR.  2010. 

The  need  for  careful  regulation  of  the 
employment  of  Mexican  farm  labor,  in 
order  to  protect  our  own  citizen  workers, 
is  obvious.  That  is  why  the  Senate  last 
week  adopted  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
But  the  conference  report  does  not  con¬ 
tain  this  provision.  That  is  why  it 
threatens  the  livelihood  of  American 
farmworkers,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
fraction  of  farmers  who  seek  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
import  cheap  labor ;  and  it  has  the  effect 
not  only  of  doing  that,  but  also  of  in¬ 
juring  States  and  farmers  who  produce 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  similar  foodstuffs 
and  agricultural  commodities  and  who 
do  not  have  available  to  them  this  low- 
cost  labor  imported  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
cut  off  debate  in  any  way.  But  after  all 
Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject  have  been  heard,  I  intend  to  move 
for  reconsideration  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  in  refusing  to  lay  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  table.  However, 
since  I  apprehend  that  such  a  motion  to 
reconsider  may  also  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  I 
shall  refrain  from  making  the  motion  at 
this  time ;  but  I  merely  advise  the  Senate 
of  my  intention  to  make  the  motion  at 
a  later  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the  prin- 
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cipal  issue  was  over  the  question  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  McCarthy  amendment.  No 
other  issue  seemed  to  divide  the  Senate 
very  greatly  in  connection  with  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  Senate  rule  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  conferees. 

Before  I  do  that,  first  let  me  say  that 
the  conferees,  of  course,  were  selected 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry.  The  first  conferee, 
understandbly,  was  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  .  The  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  voted  against  that  amendment. 
The  next  conferee  was  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  voted 
against  the  McCarthy  amendment.  The 
next  conferee  was  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  The  Senator 
from  Florida  had  voted  against  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment.  The  McCarthy 
amendment  had  carried  a  majority  of 
the  Senate — it  is  true,  a  narrow  major¬ 
ity,  but  a  majority  had  voted  for  it. 

The  next  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  terms  of 
seniority  was  not  placed  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee.  Nor  was  the  next.  Nor 
was  the  next.  But  the  following  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  the  Democratic  side  who  was 
placed  on  the  conference  committee  had 
voted  against  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

On  the  Republican  side,  the  first  three 
ranking  Republicans  on  the  committee 
were  appointed  to  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  One  voted  for  the  McCarthy 
amendment;  two  voted  against  it. 

I  call  attention  to  the  documents 
which  are  provided  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  the  Senate,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  with  regard  to  all  rules  and  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  conferees 
where  there  has  been  a  division  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  Senators.  The  rule  provides, 
and  I  read  from  Senate  Procedure,  at 
page  172,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

The  conferees  in  theory  are  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  but  in  fact  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  friends  of  the  measure  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  consideration  for  the  usual 
party  ratio.  And  the  Senate,  on  motion,  may 
elect  its  conferees  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  volume  continues  and  gives  a 
specific  example: 

In  order  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
certain  conferees  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill 
in  1925  favorable  to  the  position  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  members  of  the  committee  senior  in 
rank  were  successively  elected  and  excused 
by  unanimous  consent  until  the  desired  con¬ 
ferees  were  reached  in  the  order  of  their  sen¬ 
iority. 

In  this  particular  instance  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  select  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  conferees  from  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  Committee  who 
had  voted  for  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
voted  for  the  McCarthy  amendment.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  committee.  An¬ 
other  member  of  the  committee,  a  very 
distinguished,  and  fine  Senator,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  who  is  junior 
to  me,  was  appointed  to  the  conference. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  author  of  the  amendment 


which  was  adopted,  was  not  appointed 
to  the  conference  committee,  nor  was 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
nor  was  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  ,  all  of  whom  represent  the 
majority  party  and  all  of  whom  voted  for 
the  McCarthy  amendment,  or  whose  po¬ 
sition  was  stated  as  being  for  the 
McCarthy  amendment. 

It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rules,  Senators  representing 
the  Senate  on  a  bill  in  conference  should 
be  chosen  from  those  who  favored  the 
majority  position.  It  was  clear  on  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill  that  the  only 
division  of  significance  in  the  Senate 
was  the  division  over  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  and  a  very  tiny  minority, 
about  as  small  as  could  be  obtained,  only 
one  Senator,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  was  the 
only  Senator  who  represented  that  view¬ 
point. 

I  quote  from  the  Senate  manual,  which 
guides  the  Senate  in  its  procedures.  On 
pags  146  the  Senate  Manual  reads: 

In  the  selection  of  the  managers  the  two 
large  political  parties  are  usually  repre¬ 
sented,  and,  also,  care  is  taken  that  there 
shall  be  a  representation  of  the  two  opinions 
which  almost  always  exist  on  subjects  of 
importance.  Of  course  the  majority  party 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  have  the  majority 
of  the  managers. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence: 

Of  course  the  majority  party  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  have  the  majority  of  the 
managers. 

If  these  rules  mean  anything,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  certainly  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  provide  that  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  represent  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Senate.  It  is  clear  in  this 
case  that  only  one  out  of  the  seven 
conferees  represented  that  position.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  could  get  farther 
away  from  that  rule,  unless  they  were 
unanimously  against  it.  At  the  very 
least,  those  representing  the  position 
that  prevailed  in  the  Senate  should  have 
been  given  substantial  representation. 

I  can  see  why,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  it  might  have  been  necessary 
to  put  on  the  conference  Senators  favor¬ 
ing  the  minority  position — although  I 
think  it  is  bad — but  certainly  not  six 
who  favored  the  minority  view  and  only 
a  single  representative  of  the  majority 
view. 

I  have  been  one  who  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Senate  seniority  rules. 
I  recognize  there  is  great  wisdom  in 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  have 
such  rules  and  there  may  be  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  them.  But  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rule  of  seniority, 
we  ought  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  senior¬ 
ity.  The  fact  is  that  on  the  Republican 
side  the  rule  of  seniority  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  selection  in  this  case.  On  the 
Democratic  side,  it  was  not  used,  be¬ 
cause  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  was  senior  to  one  of  the  Members 
who  was  chosen  to  represent  the  con¬ 
ferees.  It  should  be  said,  in  all  fairness, 
that  this  exception  was  made  for  the 
Senator  who  handled  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 


committee  who  handled  the  bill;  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  junior  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  If  seniority  is  strictly 
followed,  and  if  this  is  a  reason  or  ex¬ 
cuse  for  having  this  kind  of  representa¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  seniority  should  be 
followed  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

To  turn  to  the  substance  of  the  mat- 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  gets  into  the 
substance  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
was  author  of  the  amendment  which  is 
now  in  controversy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  had  in  conferences  with  the 
House  this  year  gives  added  weight  to 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin;  in  many  cases  we  went  into 
conference  with  representatives  of  the 
Senate  who  really  supported  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  position  but  they  gave  way  to  the 
House  in  the  conference.  Since  that  dis¬ 
position  seemed  to  have  been  established, 
it  was  all  the  more  important  when  we 
went  into  conference  with  the  House  on 
this  bill  that  we  send  as  representatives 
of  the  Senate  those  who  strongly  repre¬ 
sented  the  position  of  the  Senate;  then, 
perhaps,  conferees  would  not  come  back 
with  a  statement  such  as  was  made  by 
one  of  the  conferees,  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  absolutely  would  not  take  the  Sen¬ 
ate  position.  They  said,  “This  is  it,  or 
there  will  be  no  migratory  labor  bill  this 
year,  because  we  are  not  giving  in  on 
this  point  and  we  will  not  yield  over  on 
the  House  floor,  either.” 

If  the  Senate  is  to  surrender  in  the 
face  of  this  attitude  on  a  bill  of  this 
kind — when  there  really  is  no  serious 
reason  for  not  postponing  action  for  the 
next  3  or  4  months — what  position  does 
it  leave  the  Senate  in  on  a  question  of 
appropriations  which  relate  to  vital  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Government,  when  the 
House  says,  “Unless  you  give  in  to  us, 
there  will  be  no  appropriation”? 

It  seems  to  me  in  this  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion  we  ought  to  take  a  firm  stand.  Al¬ 
though  there  will  be  some  disadvantages 
if  the  program  is  not  continued  over  the 
next  3  months,  they  are  minor,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  make  a  stand 
here.  If  we  give  in  on  this,  how  shall  we 
ever  make  a  stand  on  an  appropriation 
measure  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  makes  the 
point  that  here  is  a  case  where,  if  the 
Senate  had  been  adamant  in  insisting 
on  its  position  and  the  House  had  said, 
“It  is  this  or  no  bill,”  and  the  Senate  had 
accepted  that  ultimatum,  both  the  broad 
public  interest,  and  the  people  who  are 
directly  affected  by  this  bill,  would  not 
have  been  significantly  affected  at  all. 
That  fact  is  underlined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Here  was  a  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees 
that  was  very,  very  strong.  What  hap¬ 
pened  under  those  circumstances?  As 
the  Senator  so  aptly  described  it  the 
other  day,  the  conference  was  extremely 
short.  I  suppose  there  have  been  shorter 
ones,  but  this  one  was  not  very  lengthy. 
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One  of  the  Senators  who  was  in  the  con¬ 
ference  is  now  present  on  the  floor.  If 
I  am  wrong,  he  can  correct  me.  But  here 
was  the  Senate  in  a  position  to  fight  for 
its  position,  to  fight  for  a  long  time  and 
make  sure  every  single  Member  of  the 
House  conferees  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  Senate  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
question. 

What  happened?  The  conferees  not 
only  gave  away  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  but  also  gave  away  other  pro¬ 
visions  and  protections  in  the  bill  which 
provided  some  kind  of  minimum  wage, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  by 
the  Senate  virtually  without  significant 
opposition.  The  provisions  were  ac¬ 
cepted  without  any  opposition  of  which 
I  knew;  yet  were  given  away  also. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  recall  what  else 
was  given  away,  and  I  think  perhaps 
"taken  away”  would  be  better  words  to 
use. 

I  speak  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
conferees  who  did  support  the  McCarthy 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  the  only  conferee  who  did. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  vote  for  it.  I  think 
I  ought  to  point  out,  however,  there  were 
five  controversial  Senate  amendments 
which  were  not  in  the  House  bill.  So  far 
as  I  know,  all  of  those  amendments  were 
objectionable  to  the  corporation  farm¬ 
ers  who  employ  the  Mexican  laborers 
along  the  border. 

The  result  was  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  accepted  three  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  without  any  change.  The  House 
conferees  accepted  another  amendment, 
with  a  modification.  That  was  the 
amendment  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
Mexican  labor  to  operate  farm  machin¬ 
ery  of  any  kind.  It  was  modified  so  as 
to  limit  the  restriction  to  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  harvesting  machinery. 

Three  of  the  Senate  amendments  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees.  The 
fourth  amendment  was  accepted  sub¬ 
stantially.  The  fifth  amendment  was 
the  McCarthy  amendment,  and  it  was 
not  accepted.  It  would  not  have  been 
accepted.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  persuaded  the  House  confer¬ 
ees  to  accept  that  amendment. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment  was,  as  I  recall,  42  to 
40  in  one  case  and  42  to  41  later,  where¬ 
as  the  vote  in  the  House  on  a  compara¬ 
ble  amendment  was  by  voice  vote,  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  is  about  437  to 
nothing.  It  was  as  good  a  position  as 
possible  for  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  numbers 
game,  of  course.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The 
Senator  is  a  very  honest  and  very  fine 
Senator,  certainly  one  of  the  finest. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  three  amend¬ 
ments  which  the  House  conferees  ac¬ 
cepted  were  not  really  significant 
amendments  to  the  bill.  They  were  not 
significant,  at  least,  in  terms  of  protec¬ 
tion  of  migratory  workers,  either  the  do¬ 
mestic  American  workers  or  the  Mexi¬ 


can  workers.  Certainly  they  were  not 
as  significant  as  what  was  given  away. 

I  read  from  paragraph  3  Of  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendments  with  two  major 
changes:  (1)  Elimination  of  the  subsection 
providing  minimum  wage  rates  other  than 
those  already  provided  for  in  the  act  and  in 
the  agreement  with  Mexico;  and  (2)  modi¬ 
fication — 

I  think  they  gave  away  the  whole 
thing — 

(2)  Modification  of  the  provision  relating 
to  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  or 
maintain  power-driven  machinery  so  that 
this  provision  will  apply  only  to  power- 
driven,  self-propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or 
cultivating  machinery. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  this 
leaves  wide  open  the  possible  use  of 
Mexicans  for  all  kinds  of  work,  compet¬ 
ing  directly  with  American  workers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  set  forth  that  if 
the  fourth  amendment,  relating  to  the 
use  of  Mexican  labor  on  machinery,  had 
not  been  modified,  it  could  have  been 
construed  to  mean  to  prohibit  turning 
a  switch,  driving  a  pick-up  truck  to 
transport  workers  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  and  so  on.  The  Senate  yielded  on 
that  modification,  and  I  agreed  to  it. 
After  all,  it  was  the  use  of  Mexican  la¬ 
bor  for  planting,  cultivating,  and  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  which  was  said  to  be 
so  important  to  the  large  farmers  along 
the  border. 

I  believe  it  was  that  amendment 
which  was  responsible  for  the  large  farm¬ 
ers  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  possibly 
other  places  along  the  border,  taking 
such  a  vehement  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

In  fact,  the  situation  is  a  little  bit 
ludicrous,  in  a  way.  Labor  opposes  the 
bill  because  it  did  not  get  everything 
asked  for,  and  the  farmers  who  employ 
the  Mexican  labor  oppose  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  labor  got  so  much.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Both  would  like  to  have  the  bill  killed, 
so  let  us  kill  it.  Both  of  the  Senators 
from  Texas,  who  are  most  directly  af¬ 
fected,  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
table  the  conference  report.  The  La¬ 
bor  Department  has  indicated  it  is  very 
unhappy  with  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  no  in¬ 
terest  would  be  served  by  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  unrealistic  alliance  than  the  one  I 
saw  on  the  vote  to  table  the  conference 
report  yesterday. 

Perhaps  the  conference  report  should 
be  killed.  I  would  not  have  had  any 
great  regret  if  it  had  been  tabled.  Then 
all  parties  would  have  been  able  to  find 
out  the  true  situation.  I  suppose  each 
side  feels  that  if  the  proposal  is  tabled 
it  can  win  the  next  battle.  I  am  not 
sure  which  would  win  the  next  battle. 

I  think  there  is  a  trend  toward  more 
conservatism  in  this  country;  either  that, 
or  the  conservatives  are  better  organized. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  labor  would 
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get  the  short  end  if  it  went  to  the  mat 
and  came  back  again. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  a  moment, 
but  first  I  wish  to  say  until  very  recently 
the  Nation  was  not  familiar  with  or 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  migratory 
workers.  As  a  result  of  the  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  program  and  other  developments, 
including  a  great  deal  which  has  been 
written  in  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  I  know  there  is  a  tremendous 
awareness  of  the  problem  in  Wisconsin, 
a  State  in  which  there  had  been  consid¬ 
erable  study  before,  but  in  which  there 
was  not  a  broad  and  deep  popular  un¬ 
derstanding  until  recently.  I  think  there 
is  now  far  more  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  with  a  strong  humane  impulse 
to  do  something  about  the  problem,  and 
to  correct  the  problem,  than  we  have  ob¬ 
served  before. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  regardless  of 
the  future  of  conservatism — and  I  feel 
conservative  on  many  things — so  far  at 
this  particular  exploitation  is  concerned, 
it  is  on  the  way  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  feel  too  keenly 
over  the  outcome,  regardless  of  what  may 
happen  to  the  conference  report.  At 
least  the  extremes  on  both  sides  are  ask¬ 
ing  to  have  it  done  away  with  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  issue  next  year.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  planters  would  win 
the  next  round,  but  I  may  be  completely 
mistaken;  I  do  not  know. 

I  have  felt  that  the  proposal  does  rep¬ 
resent  a  gain  for  labor  over  any  previous 
Mexican  labor  bills,  and  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  if  one  could  not 
get  100  percent  of  what  one  wished,  one 
should  take  80  percent  or  if  one  could 
not  get  80  percent,  one  should  take  75 
percent.  Perhaps  one  should  not  take 
a  minimum  of  51  percent,  but  I  have  felt 
that  one  should  take  what  one  could  get, 
and  watch  for  the  next  step. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  he  op¬ 
poses  the  proposal  because  it  involves 
the  importation  to  this  country  by  the 
Government  of  braceros  who  compete 
with  American  workers,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  tends  to  drive  down  the  wages 
the  American  workers  receive. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
again,  I  shall  not  break  down  and  weep, 
regardless  of  what  happens  on  a  vote  on 
the  conference  report.  I  feel  that  the 
extremes  on  both  sides  are  a  little  short¬ 
sighted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  and  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  how  the  bill  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The  Senator 
referred  to  labor  and  the  growers.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  simply  a  division  as  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  the  growers. 

Although  organized  labor  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it 
could  not  be  said  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  bill  in  respect  to  organized  labor. 
The  people  with  whom  we  are  seeking  to 
deal  not  only  are  not  Americans  but  also 
are  not  members  of  organized  labor. 
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The  migrant  laborers  in  this  country, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  organized  labor.  In  this  case  we 
would  have  to  credit  organized  labor  with 
a  somewhat  unselfish  interest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the 
words  “organized  labor.”  I  said  “labor.” 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  know  the  Senator 
did. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  meant  to  refer  to 
United  States  labor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

In  this  case  organized  labor  has  no  di¬ 
rect  interest,  and  unorganized  labor 
really  has  no  voice.  We  do  not  know 
whether  those  people  are  interested  in 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  hope  they  would  be  benefited  some  by 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  has  been  expressed  by  those  who 
have  advocated  amendments  to  the  bill 
to  improve  the  program.  Primarily  they 
are  people  concerned  with  social  work 
and  social  welfare.  Many  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  groups  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  migrant  workers. 

If,  as  the  Senator  says,  both  sides  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  proposal,  that  does 
not  mean  it  is  a  good  bill  or  a  good 
compromise.  Both  sides  might  be  cor¬ 
rect.  It  might  be  a  bad  proposal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  all  concerned.  We 
would  have  to  look  to  the  particulars  in 
the  bill  before  we  really  could  come  to  the 
conclusion  which  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  seems  to  indicate  he  has  accepted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
way  to  settle  the  problem  to  permit  the 
bill  to  go  to  the  White  House  and  let  the 
President  veto  it?  He  really  has  not 
vetoed  a  worthwhile  bill  this  year,  or 
even  a  very  bad  one.  [Laughter.]  That 
might  be  a  good  solution. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  is  some  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  bill  might  be  vetoed.  I 
intended  later  to  say  that  that  would  be 
my  recommendation,  since  one  of  the 
strong  appeals  for  the  amendments — not 
only  those  that  were  adopted,  but  several 
others  that  came  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — and  the 
argument  in  support  of  the  amendments, 
was  that  they  were  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  laws  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  thought  they  should  be  carried  out. 
It  was  felt  that  some  clarification  and 
some  sustaining  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  help  them  would  be  needed. 
Since  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
not  given  the  administration  what  was 
requested,  I  think  it  would  be  really  in 
order  for  the  President  to  veto  the  bill. 

The  President  has  many  burdens  at 
this  time,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
knows.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought 
to  distract  his  attention.  If  we  could  in¬ 
sure  a  veto  here  this  afternoon,  I  think 
it  might  serve  the  country  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  has  announced  that  he 
will  later  ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  refused  to  table 
the  conference  report.  If  such  recon¬ 
sideration  is  granted,  there  will  then  be 
an  opportunity  to  table  the  report.  The 
question  is,  Will  that  tabling  action, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  us 
will  defend  and  protect  a  group  of  Amer¬ 


icans  who  have  been  shamefully  ex¬ 
ploited,  and  who  are  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  economic  pyramid,  inconvenience 
or  damage  in  any  significant  way  the 
farmers  of  America? 

A  responsible  Cabinet  officer,  whose 
face  adorns  the  front  of  the  current  issue 
of  Time  magazine — Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg — has  written  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy]  on  this  subject.  I  think  his  letter 
bears  directly  on  this  question  the  Senate 
is  about  to  face.  He  wrote : 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  your 
inquiry  as  to  the  harm  that  might  be  caused 
to  the  agricultural  community,  or  to  indi¬ 
vidual  growers,  if  the  Congress  failed  to  en¬ 
act  an  extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro¬ 
gram  (Public  Law  78)  at  this  session.  X 
recognize  that  at  this  juncture  when  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  vitally  important  legis¬ 
lation  is  being  deferred  until  next  year,  such 
deferral  of  Public  Law  78  enactment  is  not 
out  of  the  question. 

As  you  know,  the  present  Mexican  labor 
program  expires  on  December  31  of  this  year. 
If  the  law  is  not  extended  before  the  final 
adjournment  this  year,  the  process  of  re¬ 
patriation  of  the  braceros  then  employed 
would  have  to  commence  immediately  after 
December  31.  Funds  are  included  in  the 
currently  pending  appropriation  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  program 
if  that  should  prove  necessary. 

So  the  Labor  Department  is  prepared 
in  the  event  the  conference  report  is 
tabled. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  share  the  opinion  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Freeman?  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  on  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  legislation?  I  do 
not  know ;  I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  know.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  is  the  one  who  obtained  the 
letter.  I  reason  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  was  called  in  is  that  the  bill 
put  him  into  the  situation.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  he  is  primarily  involved  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  law,  although,  of  course, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  Cab¬ 
inet  officer  who  is  most  responsible  for 
our  farm  economy.  But  I  think  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
is  a  very  able  and  fair-minded  man,  is 
in  this  case  significant  and  germane  in 
view  of  his  responsibility  for  adminis¬ 
tering  the  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mi-.  TOWER.  If  an  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  program  were  rejected, 
under  Public  Law  76,  or  the  immigration 
code,  would  there  be  available  means  by 
which  farmers  could  obtain  Mexican 
labor  where  there  is  a  pressing  need  and 
where  adequate  domestic  labor  is  not 
available  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
harvest? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  wish  to 
evade  the  specific  question  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  but  it  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  because  of 


the  timing  of  these  events,  because  the 
termination  would  be  on  December  31, 
the  Senate  would  be  back  in  session  10 
days  later,  and  any  adverse  effect  would 
be  negligible.  I  cannot  give  the  Senator 
a  specific  answer  with  respect  to  Public 
Law  76,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  immigration  law,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  bracero  program,  such 
labor  could  be  made  available.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  Senator  had  any  idea 
what  the  disposition  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  be  toward  trying  to  help  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  farmers  take  up  the 
slack,  in  the  event  the  bracero  program 
is  killed,  by  cooperating  with  them  and 
helping  them  to  obtain  migrant  labor 
where  needed  in  pursuant  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  code. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  assume  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  concerned  about  the 
possible  impact  on  those  engaged  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  If  sig¬ 
nificant  inconvenience  or  economic  dam¬ 
age  should  result,  as  it  might,  I  am  sure 
the  administration  would  do  all  that 
would  be  necessary  to  alleviate  it. 

The  letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  is  written  with  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  total  impact  of  this  program, 
not  merely  on  the  producers,  who  have 
been  particularly  and  primarily  in¬ 
volved  in  the  past,  but,  as  I  understand, 
also  on  the  whole  farm  economy,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg: 

Clearly  a  December  31  termination  of  the 
authorization  for  the  Mexican  program,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  few  weeks  by  enactment  of  a 
new  authorization,  would  be  costly  in  the 
sense  of  disruption  of  a  going  organization, 
hardship  to  staff  and  loss  of  efficiency  both 
before  and  after  such  interruption.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  that  an 
adequately  revised  extension  bill  be  passed 
at  this  session. 

I  must  also  inform  you,  however,  that 
deferral  of  such  legislation  untU  early  in 
the  next  session  would  not  need  to  cause 
significant  loss  in  agricultural  production 
or  to  individual  farm  employers.  This  con¬ 
clusion  flows  from  the  fact  that  January 
and  February  are  months  in  which  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  has  a  substantial 
oversupply  of  rural  workers.  Employers  may 
in  some  cases  need  to  pay  better  wages  or  to 
assure  that  decent  housing  is  available  for 
workers  with  families,  or  to  make  more 
realistic  recruitment  efforts  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  such  workers  to  the  place  needed.  But 
in  the  winter  season  of  heavy  unemployment 
among  farm  workers,  with  3  months' 
advance  notice,  no  more  than  modest  im¬ 
provements  in  job  offers  would  be  needed  to 
attract  the  requisite  number  of  U.S.  work¬ 
ers. 

That  statement  is  at  least  a  partial 
answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas.  The  letter  continues: 

Parenthetically,  this  conclusion  is  shared 
by  some  responsible  farm  interests  in  the 
areas  most  intimately  concerned.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  message  received  in  the  De¬ 
partment  reading  as  follows: 

“The  undersigned  grower  and  shipper  of 
produce  in  California  and  Arizona  is  of  the 
opinion  that  continuance  of  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  in  an  unrestricted  manner  will  further 
encourage  surplus  production  of  subject 
commodities.  For  example,  cool  season  crops 
such  as  lettuce  can  be  grown  and  harvested 
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with  domestic  labor.  The  use  of  braceros  is 
mandatory  only  in  the  harvest  of  hot  weath¬ 
er  crops  in  the  desert  areas.  Because  of  the 
unlimited  supply  of  braceros  they  have  been 
exploited  by  the  large  commercial  packers 
and  shippers  of  vegetables  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  smaller  farmer  and  individual 
producer.  The  surplus  production  of  many 
items  is  only  defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
program  by  depressing  markets,  and  returns 
to  growers  are  thereby  lowered  to  far  less 
than  cost  of  production  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.” 

The  conclusion  that  failure  to  extend  this 
law  this  year  will  not  be  significantly  detri¬ 
mental  to  agriculture  is,  of  course,  supported 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  can  if  it 
chooses  act  swiftly  to  extend  the  law  early 
next  year.  The  present  Congress  will  recon¬ 
vene  within  a  week  of  the  termination  date 
of  the  present  -law.  The  necessary  hearings 
will  already  have  been  held  and  the  issues, 
sharply  drawn.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Congress  could  pass  an  adequate  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  78  with  very  little  delay 
if  the  situation  demanded  it. 

Finally,  my  conclusion  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act  under  which,  without  quota 
limitation,  permanent  immigrants  may  be 
obtained  from  Mexico  to  fill  farm  Jobs  of 
more  than  temporary  duration  for  which 
U.S.  workers  are  not  available. 

That  is  a  more  precise  and  specific 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  merely  means  that 
if  there  were  no  program,  the  farm  op¬ 
erators  would  make  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments  for  labor  rather  than  have  them 
made  through  a  Government  transac¬ 
tion.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  and  the  letter 
indicates  that  there  is  a  specific  provision 
in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
covering  that  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  means  that  they 
would  have  to  make  their  own  negotia¬ 
tions,  as  they  used  to  do  some  years  ago. 
That  practice  was  abused  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
law,  whereby  our  Government  deals  with 
the  Mexican  Government  and  makes  ar¬ 
rangements  to  provide  the  labor  that 
we  need.  I  believe  the  program  has  im¬ 
proved  the  situation  tremendously. 
There  are  many  States  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  Mexican  labor.  Of  course  in 
the  Northeast  we  do  not  have  any  such 
labor.  I  think  practically  all  this  work 
is  done  by  domestic  labor.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  we  have  a  great  many  Florida  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  to  our  part  of  the  country 
for  the  harvest  season  in  the  fall.  They 
make  much  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  that  is  provided  for  the  Mexican 
labor,  and  they  are  therefore  not  affected 
by  the  Mexican  farm  labor  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  read  this  letter 
of  the  Secretary,  and  when  we  recognize 
that,  first,  this  is  during  a  period  when 
there  is  as  urplus  of  agricultural  labor 
available,  not  during  a  shortage  period; 
second,  that  it  could  be  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  because  Congress  would  be  in 
a  position  to  act  10  short  days  after  the 
act  expires;  and  third,  that  it  is  legally 
possible,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
says  there  is  a  precedent  and  experience 
in  securing  workers  from  Mexico — and 
it  has  certainly  been  done  before — it 
seems  to  me  in  view  of  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  we  put  all  these  facts 
together,  that  the  total  effect  on  the 


farm  economy  of  tabling  this  conference 
report  would  be  minimal,  if  not  neg¬ 
ligible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  doubtful  that  suffi¬ 
cient  agricultural  labor  could  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  unemployed  people, 
particularly  in  the  Northeastern  States, 
to  work  on  the  farms,  because  they  re¬ 
ceive  unemployment  compensation  which 
actually  amounts  to  more  than  they 
would  be  paid  for  working  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  admit,  I  am  sure,  that  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  are  not  periods  in 
the  Northeastern  States  when  there  is 
any  need  for  farm  labor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  my  State  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  amounts  to  $40 
a  week,  approximately,  and  these  people 
are  not  going  to  look  around  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  for  farm  labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  would  be 
nothing  for  them  to  do  on  the  northern 
farm  either. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Besides  that,  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  back  to  their  old  job  when 
the  season  changes.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  this  practice,  although  American 
labor  did  not  get  all  that  they  asked  for, 
improved  the  situation,  since  it  would 
prohibit  using  Mexican  labor  in  process¬ 
ing  and  packaging  and  canning,  and  so 
forth.  It  requires  them  to  be  paid  a 
reasonable  wage,  which  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  what  they 
have  been  getting  up  to  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  conference  report  pro¬ 
vides  for  no  change  in  that  particular 
respect,  because  the  conference  report 
eliminates  the  subsection  providing  the 
minimum  wage  rates  other  than  those 
already  provided  for  in  the  act  and  in 
the  agreement  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  from  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  House  managers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  from  the 
statement  of  the  agreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  This  is  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  House  managers  al¬ 
ways  make  that  statement.  There  is  not 
always  full  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses.  Perhaps  I  should  have  studied 
the  report  much  more  closely  than  I 
have,  in  order  to  determine  if  there  is 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  interpretations  of 
the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  not  want  the 
record  to  be  left  in  such  shape  that  it 
could  be  inferred  that  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  willing  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  basis  of  the  law  that  would 
be  left  on  the  books  if  this  measure 
should  vanish  in  the  disapproval  of  the 
conference  report. 

To  the  contrary,  under  the  law  that 
existed  when  the  bracero  law  was  en¬ 
acted,  the  Mexican  Government  had  been 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  obtain¬ 
ing,  that  it  notified  our  Government  and 
notified  the  interested  farming  groups 
that  they  would  not  permit  the  entry  of 
additional  Mexican  laborers  unless  some¬ 
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thing  was  worked  out  that  gave  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  itself  control  of  re¬ 
cruiting.  The  reason  was  that  under  the 
law  as  it  had  been,  and  would  be  again 
if  this  conference  report  fails,  the  farm¬ 
ers,  in  getting  Mexican  laborers,  sim¬ 
ply  went  across  the  border  and  enlisted 
whomever  they  could  get,  and  in  the 
main  that  would  be  from  the  areas  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  Government  said  that  it 
was  not  in  those  areas  that  they  had 
heavy  unemployment,  and  they  wanted 
the  right  to  recruit  their  workmen  who 
were  to  come  to  the  United  States  in 
areas  of  heavy  unemployment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  sat  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  conference  at  the 
time  the  present  law  was  enacted,  and  he 
knows  that  the  Mexican  Government  at 
that  time,  at  least,  was  not  satisfied  and 
indicated  that  it  would  discontinue  allow¬ 
ing  these  people  to  come  into  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  agri¬ 
cultural  labor,  which  means  that  those 
who  would  come  in  would  be  wetbacks. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  situation  under 
which  they  can  be  more  greatly  imposed 
upon  than  when  they  do  come  in  without 
legal  authority.  They  are  subject  to  the 
imposition  of  abuses  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  position  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  is  that,  of  course, 
the  illegal  entry  of  any  alien  into  this 
country  is  something  of  great  concern, 
particularly  when  it  results  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  American  workers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  always  a  problem.  The 
fact  that  we  have  had  that  situation  and 
that  we  may  have  it  in  the  future,  and 
have  it  now  to  a  lesser  extent,  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  Congress  to  enact  a  bill  which  in 
the  judgment  of  some  of  us  may  result  in 
further  diminishing  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  who  are  migratory  workers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place  I 
do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  conclusion 
that  that  would  be  the  result.  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  the  result  of  the  en¬ 
actment  and  the  existence  of  the  present 
law. 

The  second  thing  I  wanted  to  correct 
is  the  apparent  understanding  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  there  is  no  market  for  these  mi¬ 
grant  workers  in  the  wintertime.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  along  the  Mexican 
border,  in  the  lower  areas  of  Texas  and 
Arizona  and  also  California,  the  area 
which  shares  with  my  own  State  the 
responsibility  for  the  supply  of  winter 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  the  like,  winter 
is  one  of  the  times  of  heavy  need  for 
stoop  labor,  the  very  kind  of  labor  that 
is  supplied  by  the  Mexicans. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
whoever  is  responsible — and  I  wish  to 
make  this  absolutely  clear,  because  it 
is  inescapable — whoever  is  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  enactment  of  this 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  the  oper¬ 
ation  back  on  the  basis  of  the  prior 
existing  law  is  going  to  be  answerable 
to  thousands  of  farmers  in  many  com¬ 
munities  in  this  country  and  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  use  their  product,  and  that 
there  will  not  be  any  corresponding  ad¬ 
vantage  to  our  own  domestic  labor.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  instead  of,  in  effect, 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  most  con¬ 
structive  legislation  which  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  and  others  who 
feel  as  he  does  would  be  on  sounder 
ground  in  cooperating  in  leaving  a  basis 
of  law  under  which  we  can  operate,  and 
then  look  to  the  future  to  continue  to 
remedy  the  existing  law. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  conference 
report  does  improve  existing  law  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects.  It  is  not  always  true  to 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  jump  from  one 
unsatisfactory  position — if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  regards  existing  law  as 
that — to  an  ideal  situation.  We  would 
be  making  very  real  progress  by  enacting 
the  conference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no  di¬ 
rect  interest,  so  far  as  the  bill  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  Mexican  labor  problem. 
The  very  few  Mexicans  who  come  to 
Florida  are  residents  of  the  United 
States.  They  drive  to  Florida  from 
Texas  or  some  other  place  where  they 
may  live,  generally  with  their  whole 
families,  in  their  automobiles;  but  there 
are  very  few  who  come  to  us.  So  we 
have  no  direct  interest  in  this  problem 
at  all. 

However,  I  know  from  a  long  study 
made  at  that  time,  and  from  time  to 
time  since  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  present  law,  that  real  hardship 
will  be  done  if  the  conference  report  is 
not  adopted.  That  harm  will  be  done 
before  we  can  get  back  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  to  make  amends  or  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  position  that  no  significant  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  bill  as  it 
emerged  from  conference.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  read  the  third  paragraph  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  which  makes  it  clear 
that  whatever  improvement  there  had 
been  in  the  Senate  bill,  even  before  the 
McCarthy  amendment— and  there  had 
been  some  significant  improvement — 
was  all  given  away.  There  have  been 
some  technical  changes  made,  but  they 
are  of  no  significant  importance. 

Second,  as  I  have  tried  to  document 
the  case,  I  now  summarize  it  by  reading 
a  short  paragraph  from  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

There  will  be  no  significant  inconvenience 
if  the  conference  report  is  tabled  until  next 
year. 

Arthur  Goldberg  concludes  by  saying: 

These  various  considerations  suggest  that 
damage  to  the  farm  economy  or  to  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers,  if  enactment  of  a  Public 
Law  78  extension  were  deferred  to  next 
year,  would  be  negligible.  The  anticipated 
adverse  effect  upon  the  Department's  staff 
and  upon  its  operational  efficiency,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  lead  me  to  suggest  that 
deferral  should  take  place  only  if  acceptable 
modifications  cannot  be  achieved  at  this 
session. 

So  the  Secretary  of  Labor  recognizes 
that  there  will  be  an  adverse  effect  in 
rebuilding  and  revivifying  the  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  operates 
this  section  of  the  law.  That  is  a  matter 
of  real  consideration. 


However,  so  far  as  the  impact  on  the 
economy  of  farms  and  farmers  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  he  has  reasoned  very 
well  and  carefully  that  the  effect  will 
not  be  significant. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  further 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor 
thinks  he  is  on  sound  ground ;  but  basing 
my  own  statement  on  an  experience  a 
good  deal  longer  in  this  field,  and  upon 
direct  observation  of  the  problem 
through  a  good  many  years,  I  desire  the 
Record  to  show  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Secretary  is  entirely  wrong  in  his  con¬ 
clusion.  I  know,  having  myself  con¬ 
ferred  with  various  diplomats  of  the 
Mexican  Government  at  the  time  the 
present  law  was  enacted,  how  completely 
unwilling  they  were  to  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  upon  the  existing  law,  which  is  all 
that  would  be  left  if  the  conference  re¬ 
port  were  not  approved. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  improvement 
made  in  the  conference  report,  I  re¬ 
mind  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  provision  in  the  re¬ 
port  which  prevents  the  employment  of 
Mexican  laborers  in  highly  difficult  work 
or  dangerous  work  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  complicated  machinery 
of  one  kind  or  another  makes  such  a 
difference  in  the  law  that  certain  cotton 
farming  groups  in  the  State  of  Texas 
are  objecting  to  the  enactment  of  the 
conference  report,  because  they  say  they 
have  used  some  of  the  Mexican  laborers 
for  the  dangerous  work.  I  think  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
agree  that  there  is  an  accomplishment, 
there  is  an  improvement  of  the  law, 
when  we  place  in  it  a  requirement  that 
the  Mexican  laborers  shall  not  be  used 
in  that  kind  of  work. 

The  fact  that  this  position  has  been 
taken  by  persons  practically  affected, 
who  say  they  will  not  be  able  to  use 
Mexican  laborers  in  work  on  which  they 
have  used  them  because  of  that  provi¬ 
sion,  ought  to  appeal,  I  think,  to  the 
humanitarian  instincts  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin — and  he  certainly  is  hu¬ 
manitarian,  for  which  I  honor  him — 
in  that  he  did  find  that  there  is  a  real 
improvement  in  this  respect  made  in 
the  conference  report  as  contrasted  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  Senator  from  Florida  should 
recognize — and  I  am  sure  he  does  rec¬ 
ognize — how  much  the  Senate  gave 
away. 

We  provide,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
elimination  of  the  subsection  providing 
minimum  wage  rates  other  than  those 
already  provided  for  in  the  act. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  modified 
the  provision  relating  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mexican  workers  to  operate  and 
maintain  power-driven  machinery  will 
apply  only  to  power-driven,  self-pro¬ 
pelled  harvesting  or  cultivating  machin¬ 
ery.  This  means,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  indicated,  that 
they  may  drive  pickup  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors,  provided  the  tractors  are  not  in¬ 


volved  in  this  particular  kind  of  activ¬ 
ity.  There  are  many  things  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  who  make  50  cents  an  hour  can 
do  now  under  the  bill  as  accepted  in 
conference.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a  loophole  which  opens  up  real  com¬ 
petition  among  the  workers  on  Amer¬ 
ican  farms. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Can  they  not  do 
those  things  now,  and  a  great  deal 
more? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  we  adopt  the 
conference  report,  this  situation  will  be 
settled  for  2  years,  I  presume.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  it,  it  will  afford  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  Senate  to  act;  and  the 
Senate  must  act,  I  think,  early  next  year, 
in  January  or  February.  As  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  has  stated,  the  effect  will 
be  limited,  because  of  the  very  short 
time  which  will  elapse  if  the  Senate 
refuses  to  act  now.  A  reconsideration 
of  the  measure  will  come  at  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  most  of  the  farm 
economy  in  America,  although  I  realize 
that  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  some  of 
the  other  Southern  States,  this  is  a  very 
active  season.  But  for  most  of  the 
country,  January  and  February  is  a  part 
of  the  year  when  there  is  not  great  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  stated,  the  conference  report 
makes  a  very  important  change  in  the 
program  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  in  the  operation  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  certain  power-driven  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  language  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  in  this  respect  differs  some¬ 
what  from  that  in  the  bill  we  sent  to 
conference.  The  language  of  the  bill 
prior  to  conference  was  not  definite 
enough  to  suit  some  members  of  the 
conference  who  insisted  that  it  ought  to 
be  specifically  spelled  out  as  to  the  kind 
of  equipment  the  Mexicans  could  han¬ 
dle.  Under  the  existing  law,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  has  broad  authority  as  to 
the  employment  for  which  Mexican 
workers  may  be  made  available,  so  a 
great  many  Mexican  laborers  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  cultivators,  combines,  and 
that  type  of  equipment.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  employing  Mexican  workers  for 
skilled  labor,  which  should  be  paid  a 
higher  wage  scale,  high  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  domestic  workers.  The  farmers 
were  not  employing  domestic  workers, 
who  were  used  to  a  higher  wage  scale,  as 
long  as  they  could  get  Mexican  workers 
at  lower  wages. 

One  Senator,  from  a  Northwestern 
State,  said  the  farmers  paid  combine 
operators,  and  persons  of  that  type, 
$2.50  an  hour.  There  the  competition 
was  intense.  So  we  wrote  into  the  bill 
a  specific  provision  to  meet  the  objec¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  skilled 
labor.  That  comes  under  the  heading 
of  skilled  labor,  and  not  the  heading  of 
danger. 

It  was  also  stated  that  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  went  to  conference  a  Mex¬ 
ican  could  not  operate  irrigation  ma¬ 
chinery  or  turn  on  a  pump,  or  do  ordi¬ 
nary  things  like  that,  which  require  no 
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special  skill  or  training.  We  were  asked 
to  make  the  language  specific. 

I  said  that  if  it  was  desired  to  clarify 
the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and  make  it  more  effective  to  do  what 
it  was  intended  to  do,  that  was  perfectly 
all  right  with  me.  And  that  is  what 
was  done.  The  limitation  was  made 
applicable  to  jobs  which  should  carry  a 
higher  wage  scale.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  said  that  he  did  not  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  Mexican  workers  from 
using  such  equipment.  The  conference 
report  spells  out  that  authority  as  it 
ought  to  be  spelled  out. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  other  thing 
about  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  a  copy  of  which  I  also  have  re¬ 
ceived.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  understands  the  farming  industry  as 
well  as  he  does  labor  conditions.  He 
testified,  if  I  am  not  badly  mistaken — his 
testimony  is  printed — that  the  cost  of 
labor  was  about  3  percent  of  the  price 
of  the  crop.  The  testimony  showed  con¬ 
clusively  that  in  the  case  of  cucumbers 
the  laborers  got  50  percent  of  the  price. 
They  got  half  of  it  for  harvesting. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  the  price  of  the  crop.  If 
one  talks  about  the  price  the  housewife 
pays  when  she  goes  to  the  store  to  buy 
the  food  at  retail  in  some  cases  the 
farmers  get  such  a  small  percentage  of 
it  that  the  amount  of  3  or  4  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  food  for  any  of 
the  farm  processing  would  be  possible. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows  perfectly  well,  the  wheat  farmer 
gets  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread.  The  cotton  farmer  gets  a 
small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  shirt.  I 
think  the  dairy  farmer  gets  too  small  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk 
when  it  is  purchased  in  a  store.  In 
Wisconsin,  dairy  farmers  get  about  6 
cents  a  quart,  whereas  of  course  the  con¬ 
sumers  pay  25  or  26  cents  a  quart.  So 
it  depends  on  the  base  used  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  in  making  the  calcula¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  He  was  using  as  the 
base  the  price  received  by  the  farmer. 
But,  for  the  cucumbers  when  they  were 
delivered  to  the  market,  the  Mexican 
workers  who  harvested  the  crop  got  half 
of  the  sales  price. 

Cotton  is  all  piecework,  and  the  Mexi¬ 
can  laborers  and  the  domestic  workers 
are  paid  the  same  price.  I  know  that 
is  the  case.  They  get  about  10  cents  a 
pound  for  picking  cotton  in  the  lint,  and 
that  is  about  one-third  of  the  price  the 
cotton  brings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina.  I  wish  to  say 
it  is  very  unpleasant  to  have  to  disagree 
with  my  two  very  good  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
for  both  of  whom  I  have  the  highest 
esteem.  Both  of  them  are  extremely 
considerate,  and  they  are  most  compe¬ 
tent  in  this  field.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  handling  this 
measure  very  well,  under  very  difficult 
circumstances;  and  he  has  both  my  ad¬ 
miration  and  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  bill  as  amended 


in  conference  is  grossly  inadequate  to 
correct  the  inequities  which  now  exist. 

The  amendments  included  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  of  the  bill — not  only  includ¬ 
ing  the  McCarthy  amendment,  but  also 
including  the  amendments  incorporated 
by  the  committee — are  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  in  my  judgment.  I  believe  that 
without  them,  the  bill  should  die. 

The  chief  evil  of  the  bracero  system 
is  that  it  helps  create  and  preserve  a 
depressed  class  of  wage  earners  for  a  few 
privileged  employers  who  believe  that 
their  labor  problems  are  insoluble  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  employers  believe  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  provide  them 
with  a  free  farmworkers’  placement 
service.  At  the  present  time  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  spends  an 
estimated  $10  million  a  year  recruiting 
domestic  farm  labor  for  American  grow¬ 
ers.  The  money  which  pays  for  this 
program  comes  out  the  pockets  of  non- 
agricultural  employers  who  are  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance.  Not  satis¬ 
fied  with  having  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  recruit  cheap  domestic  labor  in 
depressed  rural  areas  for  shipment  all 
over  the  country,  they  have  also  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  a  carte  blanche 
program  for  the  importation  of  poverty- 
stricken  Mexican  nationals  for  work  on 
U.S.  farms — under  the  guise  that  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  is  not  available. 

Not  available  at  what  rate  of  pay,  may 
I  ask?  Thirty  cents  an  hour  in  Arkan¬ 
sas?  Fifty  cents  an  hour  in  several  parts 
of  Texas?  Sixty  cents  an  hour  in  New 
Mexico?  'It  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  say 
American  workers  are  not  available  if 
attempts  are  made  to  recruit  these 
workers  at  decent  rates  of  pay. 

It  is  stated  over  and  over  again  that 
if  proper  standards  are  insisted  upon, 
such  agricultural  commodities  can  no 
longer  be  sold  at  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  sold  today.  Well,  perhaps  they 
should  not  be  sold  at  those  prices.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  farmers  should  so 
enormously  subsidize  the  consumers. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
Certainly  a  decent,  adequate,  living  wage 
should  be  paid  to  those  who  do  this 
work;  and  certainly  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  an  obligation  to  do  all  it 
can  to  achieve  such  protection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  there  is  a 
basic  misunderstanding  in  connection 
with  the  argument  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  making.  He  seems  to  think 
that  merely  by  making  further  efforts 
to  obtain  domestic  labor,  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  it.  However,  the  fact  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  enough  labor  to 
do  this  work,  even  when  good  wages  are 
paid. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  in 
Florida — as  shown  by  the  records  of  this 
committee  and  other  committees — a 
very  high  rate  of  pay  is  offered — well 
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above  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  even 
industrial  workers — for  migrant  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  Furthermore,  in  Florida 
the  employers  are  required  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  to  have  recruiting 
offices  in  distant  States — for  instance, 
last  year  as  far  away  as  Missouri;  and 
a  good  rate  of  pay  is  offered.  But,  even 
so,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  domestic  workers.  So  Florida  turns 
to  the  offshore  areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  state  the  wage  that  is  paid 
in  Florida  for  such  work? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  wage  for  citrus 
fruit  workers  is  shown  by  the  report 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  to  have  been  $1.29  an 
hour.  The  rate  for  vegetable  workers  is 
a  few  cents  less  than  that.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  state 
from  his  own  compilation  just  what  that 
rate  was.  But  both  were  above  the  then 
existing  minimum  wage  rate  for  indus¬ 
trial  workers  in  the  Nation. 

My  point  is  that  even  when  offering 
wages  of  that  kind,  and  when  offering 
living  conditions  which  are  regulated  by 
our  State  health  department,  and  when 
offering  various  other  working  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  used  as  models 
in  connection  with  the  enactment  of 
some  of  the  migratory  labor  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  here  in  recent 
weeks,  we  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  labor — to 
the  degree  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
allows  us  to  bring  in  approximately 
12,000  workers  from  the  Bahamas,  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  the  Barbados,  under  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  local  governments  there 
for  the  rates  of  pay  I  have  mentioned. 
I  believe  those  are  the  correct  figures. 

Under  those  circumstances,  how  can 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  say  that 
ample  domestic  labor  is  available? 
The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  labor,  even 
by  offering  the  wages  we  are  offering. 

So  we  are  paying  those  rates  to  people 
in  much  more  distant  areas  from  the 
centers  of  population,  in  order  to  get  an 
adequate  labor  supply  to  do  that  neces¬ 
sary  stoop  labor  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is,  as 
I  have  said,  that  at  the  present  time  in 
Arkansas  30  cents  an  hour  is  paid,  and 
in  parts  of  Texas  the  rate  is  50  cents  an 
hour,  and  in  some  areas  in  New  Mexico, 
the  rate  is  60  cents  an  hour.  It  may  be 
there  are  kinds  of  toll  which  are  so 
enormously  difficult — including  stoop 
labor — that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  to  do  that  work.  But  in 
such  a  situation,  why  should  not  that 
fertile  land  be  used  for  some  other  pur¬ 
pose,  if  we  can  import  food  from  other 
countries — and  we  can  import  it,  not 
only  from  Mexico,  but  also  from  other 
countries  which  have  a  far  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  and  pay  their  workers  far 
less.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  use  our 
production  for  other  purposes. 

Finally,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have 
an  underproduction  or  shortage  in  our 
farm  economy.  Instead,  we  have  a  gross 
overproduction.  We  have  been  suffering 
from  excess  production — with  too  many 
persons  engaged  in  farming,  not  too  few. 
So  when  we  bring  in  additional  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  Mexican  braceros,  the 
effect  is  to  add  to  our  overproduction, 
and  to  add — although  indirectly,  I 
agree — to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  continuation  of  that  surplus 
production. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  no  such  surplus 
of  production  is  found  in  the  areas  where 
highly  perishable  crops  that  the  Nation 
wants  are  being  produced  at  reasonable 
prices — for  instance,  fruits  such  as 
strawberries,  and  vegetables — the  vari¬ 
ous  commodities  of  that  sort  produced 
in  Arizona  and  in  California — which  is 
such  a  market  basket — and  in  south 
Texas  and  Florida.  Florida  does  not 
have  to  yield  to  any  other  area  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and 
other  highly  perishable  crops.  There  is 
no  surplus  production  of  them.  We  do 
not  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  us  price  supports  or  to  take  steps  to 
eliminate  certain  of  the  production.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  the  bill;  and  in  my 
State,  at  least,  we  are  paying  the  highest 
wages  for  agricultural  labor  that  are 
known,  at  least  in  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  about  which  I  know;  and  we  are 
keping  our  heads  above  water,  and  are 
keeping  in  the  black. 

It  is  only  in  the  areas  where  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  the  farmers  have  a  right  to 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  keen 
them  in  business  applies  that  the  sur¬ 
pluses  are  found ;  and  they  are  not  areas 
which  require  so  much  stoop  labor,  as  in 
the  picking  of  tomatoes,  strawberries, 
the  gathering  of  celery,  and  in  many 
other  types  of  similar  employment, 
where  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  hand 
and  by  stooping. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  will  find  at  all  that  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  labor.  If 
there  is,  then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
been  improperly  certifying,  every  year, 
that  we  in  Florida  have  a  right  to  bring 
in  well-paid  workers  from  offshore  areas 
to  do  the  necessary  work;  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  has  made  the  same  find¬ 
ing  with  reference  to  the  areas  that  use 
the  Mexican  labor. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  mistaken  in  that,  because  I  think  one 
thing  he  knows  about  is  conditions  of 
employment  of  American  labor.  I  do 
not  think  he  knows  about  conditions  of 
gathering  of  highly  perishable  crops 
which  have  to  rely  upon  those  who  per¬ 
form  stoop  labor. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator’s  yielding  to 
me.  I  hope  he  does  not  think  I  differ 
violently,  although  I  do  differ  thoroughly 
with  him.  I  have  been  up  against  this 
problem,  even  to  the  formulation  of  the 
law  which  the  Senator  is  unwilling  to 
extend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
is  extremely  well  informed  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  is,  of  course,  mighty  persuasive.  I 
think  the  statistics,  however,  are  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  what  he  has  stated- 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  the  wages  of  migrant  farmwork¬ 
ers  have  decreased  steadily  ever  since  the 
Mexican  national  program  has  been  in 
operation.  Farm  wages  have  gone  up — 
yes.  But  the  wages  of  domestic  migra¬ 
tory  farmworkers — those  who  are  in  di¬ 


rect  competition  with  Mexican  labor — 
have  gone  down.  In  1952,  the  average 
daily  wage  earned  by  migrants  was  $6.90. 
Today  it  is  only  $6.  This  represents  a 
decrease  of  about  14  percent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  order  to  make 
one  part  of  this  problem  clear,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  been  referring  to  the  unusually 
low-wage  rates  that  are  paid.  I  wanted 
to  cite  the  instance  of  cotton,  which 
is  of  extreme  importance  in  my  general 
section  of  the  Southwest.  These  pick¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  domestic  pickers,  are  paid 
$3  a  hundred  pounds,  and  a  good  Mexi¬ 
can  or  domestic  picker  can  pick  any¬ 
where  from  200  to  250  pounds  a  day.  It 
means  that  the  wages  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $10  a  day.  I  have  watched 
farmers  in  my  State  try  to  get  domestic 
help.  In  fact,  we  would  rather  have  do¬ 
mestic  workers,  but  they  pass  the  farms 
by  and  go  to  work  in  the  aircraft  and 
electronic  factories,  where  they  get 
higher  pay  and  do  less  arduous  work. 

The  general  area  of  cotton  may  be 
different  than  most  of  the  areas  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
speaking,  but  I  know  the  bracero  who 
comes  into  Arizona  and  the  valleys  of 
southern  California  can  earn  very  good 
money,  particularly  for  him.  The 
braceros  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
tract  period  in  a  rather  wealthy  condi¬ 
tion,  when  comparing  the  standard  of 
living  in  Mexico  to  our  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  We  would  much  prefer  to  have  do¬ 
mestic  pickers.  They  are  much  less 
trouble.  We  have  no  problems  with 
them.  But  we  just  cannot  get  them.  It 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
to  apply  at  the  employment  offices  for 
workers  to  pick  cotton  in  the  fields.  It 
is  hard  work.-  I  have  picked  cotton.  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  all  the  people  in 
America,  perhaps  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  stands  out  as  the 
champion  of  the  system  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  system  of  competition,  the 
system  of  relying  on  the  law  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  to  determine  prices.  I  admire 
him  for  that  and  agree  with  him  fully  in 
that  position.  It  seems  to  me,  when  we 
have  gotten  into  the  postion  where  farm¬ 
workers  cannot  be  hired  at  low  wages, 
to  have  the  department  subsidize  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  bring  workers  from  Mexico  into 
this  country  who  will  work  at  a  wage 
which  is  lower  than  that  which  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  will  accept  is  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  and  is  not  relying  on  the  law 
of  the  marketplace  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Frankly,  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  one 
who  would  call  for  disrupting  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  There  are  nat¬ 
ural  forces  pushing  up  farm  wages.  I 
am  for  it,  whether  we  have  a  minimum 
wage  program  or  not.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  such  minimum  wage  law  with  re¬ 
gard  to  agricultural  workers.  I  think  the 
tendency  of  farm  wages  to  move  up 
under  the  impact  of  supply  and  demand 
is  a  good  thing,  although,  with  regard 
to  migratory  farm  labor,  as  a  result  of 
the  impact  of  Mexican  farm  labor  com¬ 
petition,  those  wages  have  moved  down. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  discuss¬ 
ing  the  other  field  in  which  braceros 
work,  but  I  do  know  that  applying  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  There  are  many 
places  where  that  law  would  solve  the 
problems.  I  remember,  back  in  the  days 
before  the  Second  World  War,  that  $5 
a  day  was  paid  to  workers  who  picked 
cotton.  I  think  if  we  removed  the  con¬ 
trols  that  are  placed  on  agriculture,  we 
would  remove  some  of  the  problems.  We 
find  in  the  general  field  of  cotton  com¬ 
plete  inability  to  compete  with  foreign 
markets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
growers  in  my  area,  where  they  can 
grow  4  bales  to  an  acre.  If  we  could 
remove  the  yoke  from  around  the  neck 
of  farmers,  I  would  say  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  could  be  brought  into 
play  100  percent  as  it  relates  to  labor. 

Then  we  would  witness  the  income  of 
the  farmers  going  up.  But  today,  with 
the  price-cost  squeeze  because  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  controls,  farmers  cannot  sell 
their  products  for  what  it  costs  them 
to  grow  those  crops.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  a  step  further.  I 
find  myself  in  the  unusual  position  of 
arguing  for  retention  of  the  bracero 
program,  whereas  if  we  were  operating 
in  a  free  agricultural  economy,  in  the 
30  percent  covered  by  regulation,  I  think 
we  would  find  better  wages  would  prevail. 

I  will  end  on  this  one  note,  and  the 
Senator  is  going  to  find  this  increasingly 
true  in  other  agricultural  areas.  The 
machine  is  semi-perfected  to  run  man 
out  of  the  cotton  patch.  The  machine 
picks  cotton  off  the  ground  that  the 
cottonpicker  knocks  down.  It  is  a  Rube 
Goldberg  affair,  with  widespread  rub- 
berbands  that  spread  out  and  pick  up 
cotton,  and  the  dirt,  too;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  season  man  would  never  go  into 
the  cottonfield.  Such  mechanization  is 
being  accelerated  because  of  high  prices 
and  agricultural  controls.  When  such 
machines  are  perfected,  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  worry  about  braceros,  or 
domestics,  either.  I  would  join  the 
Senator  in  making  an  effort  to  return 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  and  get 
agriculture  out  of  politics  and  Govern¬ 
ment  controls. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  reply  to  the  remarks 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  made,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that,  with  regard  to 
cottonpickers,  they  get  one-third  of  the 
price  the  cotton  brings  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  picker  gets  3  cents  a  pound 
for  seed  cotton  and  it  takes  about 
354  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  make  a 
pound  of  lint  cotton.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  picker  gets  a  third 
of  the  price  cotton  brings  on  the  market. 
The  Government  is  paying  8V2  cents  a 
pound  subsidy  on  all  cotton  exported, 
in  order  to  meet  the  world  market.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  started  on  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Before  that  the  Government 
was  paying  654  cents  a  pound. 

We  shall  do  nothing  but  hurt  the 
farmer  if  we  kill  the  program  now.  As 
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I  have  said  before,  the  enactment  of 
the  program  does  not  mean  one  iota  to 
North  Carolina,  because  we  do  not  use 
such  labor,  but  the  Senator’s  State  does 
and  cannot  get  along  without  such 
workers.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  domestic  migratory  workers  on 
any  terms.  I  point  out  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  has  the  right  to  deny 
farmers  Mexican  labor  if  American  labor 
is  available.  The  Secretary  could  do  it 
under  the  old  law,  and  he  can  do  it  un¬ 
der  this  law.  I  do  not  see  how  any  harm 
will  come  out  of  the  law,  but  if  the  bill 
is  not  enacted,  harm  will  come  out  of 
that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  is  another 
example  to  illustrate  that  when  we  start 
tampering  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  there  is  no  end  to  it. 

We  try  to  put  controls  on  cotton  by 
telling  a  man  he  can  grow  so  many  acres 
of  cotton  of  such  and  such  quality,  and 
then  the  first  thing  we  know  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  import  labor  to  pick  the  cot¬ 
ton.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  had 
permitted  agriculture  to  continue  on  its 
own  we  would  not  be  arguing  about  this 
question  at  all  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  at  approxi¬ 
mately  3  o’clock,  if  not  before  that  hour, 
will  offer  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  conference  report  was  rejected 
yesterday. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that,  at 
the  time  the  motion  is  made,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  make  a  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  there  was  no  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  rejected,  and  no  mo¬ 
tion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Because  there  was  no  motion  to  table 
a  motion  to  reconsider,  it  is  now  in  or¬ 
der  to  offer  a  motion  to  reconsider; 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  If  the  motion  to  table  is  agreed 
to  today,  that  will  end  debate  on  the 
particular  proposal. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  who  said  that  in  the 
event  his  motion  is  tabled,  he  will  then 
offer  a  motion  to  postpone  consideration 
until  a  date  certain  next  January,  so 
additional  action  would  be  required. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  would  be  subject 
to  a  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  suggested 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  or  of  any  other  Senator.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  wished  to 
make  the  anouncement,  so  that  Senators 
would  be  prepared. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  very  brief  time  remaining,  it 


seems  to  me  I  have  very  little  time  to 
cover  what  I  have  to  say,  so  I  think  I 
should  insist  on  speaking  without  yield¬ 
ing  for  the  next  few  minutes,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  the  floor. 

I  go  back  to  this  “cottonpickin’  ”  con¬ 
versation  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
[Laughter.] 

Take  Arkansas,  for  example.  This 
year,  the  opening  rate  in  three  Arkansas 
counties  for  domestic  cotton  choppers 
was  betwen  30  and  35  cents  an  hour.  In 
these  same  areas  Mexican  nationals  were 
receiving  the  minimum  of  50  cents  an 
hour.  It  does  no  good  for  Arkansas 
growers  to  tell  us  that  the  only  people 
available  for  work  were  a  few  women 
and  children.  What  kind  of  labor  can 
they  expect  to  get  for  30  cents  an  hour? 
What  able-bodied  man  can  support  him- 
send  and  his  family  at  this  rate  of  pay? 

Thirty  cents  an  hour,  for  10  hours  a 
day,  is  $3  a  day. 

In  several  sections  of  Texas,  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  for  farm  labor  has  remained 
at  50  cents  an  hour  ever  since  the 
bracero  program  has  been  in  operation. 

It  does  no  good  for  growers  to  say 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  already  has  the 
authority  to  protect  domestic  wage  rates. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at¬ 
tempts  to  exert  his  authority  under  the 
law,  he  is  sued  in  court  by  the  growers. 
At  the  present  time,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  growers  and  the  whole  State  of  New 
Mexico  are  objecting  in  Federal  court  to 
a  prevailing  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

It  does  no  good  for  the  growers  to 
say  that  braceros  must  be  paid  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  of  pay,  because  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  of  pay  is  whatever  the  growers 
want  it  to  be.  Where  there  is  a  large 
influx  of  foreign  labor,  there  is  no  com¬ 
punction  on  growers  to  raise  prevailing 
wages  in  order  to  attract  domestic  labor. 

That  is  why  I  insisted,  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  that  if  we  are  to  be  in  favor 
of  supply  and  demand  we  should  be  in 
favor  of  it  whether  it  applies  to  domestic 
or  migratory  workers,  to  businesses 
which  are  competing,  or  to  our  whole 
farm  economy. 

Why  should  wages  be  raised  when 
Mexicans  can  be  obtained  at  the  lower 
rate  of  pay?  In  other  words,  when 
large  amounts  of  foreign  labor  are  im¬ 
ported  into  the  country,  there  is  no  free 
labor  market  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  no  longer  applies. 

The  whole  program,  as  it  operates  at 
the  present  time,  is  a  travesty  of  every 
economic  idea  we  in  this  Nation  hold 
sacred.  What  would  be  the  reaction  of 
American  cottongrowers  if  the  domestic 
market  were  flooded  with  cheap  foreign 
cotton  by  governmental  sanction?  If 
such  a  system  is  not  good  as  applied  to 
commodities,  it  is  even  worse  as  applied 
to  human  labor. 

I  called  the  program  a  travesty.  It  is. 
I  would  call  it  a  farce,  except  that  there 
is  nothing  funny  about  the  adverse  effect 
this  program  has  on  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  our  society,  migratory  farm¬ 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  McCarthy  wage  amendment  would 
help  alleviate  this  situation.  It  would 
not  cure  it  entirely.  Actually,  it  is  a 


very  mild  amendment — too  mild,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  Nevertheless,  with¬ 
out  such  an  amendment  it  would  be  un¬ 
conscionable  to  extend  the  Mexican  na¬ 
tional  program. 

All  the  amendment  did  was  to  require 
growers  who  use  Mexican  workers  to 
pay  those  workers  90  percent  of  the  av¬ 
erage  farm  wage  rate  in  the  State  or 
the  Nation,  whichever  is  the  lower.  By 
raising  Mexican  wages  it  might  indirect¬ 
ly  help  raise  domestic  wages  a  little  in 
those  areas  where  Mexicans  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

This  is  not  a  minimum  wage  for  agri¬ 
culture.  It  applies  only  to  the  growers 
who  use  Mexican  labor.  It  is  not  an 
extension  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor’s 
authority.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  al¬ 
ready  has  the  authority  to  set  wages 
for  Mexican  nationals.  That  is  why 
there  is  a  50 -cent  an  hour  minimum  for 
Mexican  braceros.  Rather  than  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Secretary’s  authority,  it 
is  actually  a  limitation.  It  sets  a  stand¬ 
ard  or  criteria  which  the  Secretary  must 
follow  in  setting  wages  for  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals.  The  McCarthy  amendment 
merely  sets  congressional  guidelines  as 
to  how  the  Secretary  may  determine 
what  the  Mexican  workers  should 
receive. 

This  amendment  did  not  remove  the 
agricultural  exemption  contained  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Anyone  who 
claims  this  does  not  know  the  law.  It 
would  be  legally  impossible  to  remove 
an  exemption  contained  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  amending  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78.  This  amendment  applies 
only  to  the  users  of  Mexican  nationals — 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  growers  in  the 
United  States.  It  sets  wages  for  Mexi¬ 
can  workers,  not  domestic  workers. 

I  have  heard  it  said  over  and  over 
again  in  the  cloakrooms,  off  the  floor, 
and  on  the  floor,  that  Senators  feel  very 
strongly  the  McCarthy  amendment 
should  not  prevail  because  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Labor  set 
farm  wages,  or  a  minimum  wage  for 
farm  labor.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
amendment  does  not  so  provide.  It 
relates  to  wages  for  Mexican  workers, 
not  domestic  workers. 

The  amendment  might  have  the  in¬ 
direct  effect  of  raising  wages  for  domes¬ 
tic  labor,  but  I  would  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  50-cent  minimum  imposed  on 
growers  who  use  Mexican  labor  also  had 
this  effect.  In  other  words,  the  principle 
involved  has  been  in  effect  in  relation  to 
Public  Law  78  for  several  years. 

By  eliminating  the  McCarthy  wage 
amendment,  the  Congress  has  endan¬ 
gered  the  entire  program.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  made  known  that  it  is 
against  any  passage  of  this  program 
without  substantial  reform. 

Let  us  not  be  guilty  once  again  of  ig¬ 
noring  the  plight  of  the  migrants  and 
their  families.  Let  us  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  restoring  a  free  labor  mar¬ 
ket  to  American  agriculture.  Let  us 
begin  now  to  eliminate  a  farm  labor  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  poverty  and  destitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  short  statement  in 
regard  to  the  proposal  before  the  Senate 
today. 
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The  conference  committee  which  met 
last  week  to  iron  out  the  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  did  the  best 
job  possible.  There  was  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  House  conferees  that  the 
law  be  extended  for  2  years  without 
qualifications. 

What  the  conference  did— in  fact, 
what  the  Senate  did — was  to  make  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  any  Mexican  labor 
to  be  brought  into  this  country  except 
those  who  do  so-called  stoop  labor. 

As  we  all  know,  the  question  of  pro¬ 
viding  labor  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Not  one  sin¬ 
gle  Mexican  laborer  can  come  across  the 
border  to  work  in  this  country  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  there  is  no  local 
U.S.  citizen  available  to  do  the  job  in 
question. 

In  my  judgment,  this  program  ought 
to  be  extended  for  another  2  years.  It 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  now  for 
more  than  10  years,  and  it  has  worked 
well. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mexican  farm  la¬ 
bor  program  is  to  bring  in  workers  to 
perform  work  for  Which  domestic  work¬ 
ers  are  not  available.  Essentially  these 
are  the  jobs  commonly  referred  to  as 
stoop  labor.  H.R.  2010,  as  approved  by 
the  conference,  contains  a  number  of 
additional  provisions  designed  to  insure 
that  Mexican  workers  will  not  be  re¬ 
cruited  to  fill  jobs  which  could  be  filled 
by  domestic  workers.  Section  3  of  the 
conference  substitute  adds  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  504  to  the  basic  law  to  impose  two 
additional  safeguards  in  this  respect. 
The  first  safeguard  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mexican  workers  recruited 
under  the  act  for  other  than  temporary 
or  seasonal  occupations,  except  in  spe¬ 
cific  cases  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  such  employment  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  undue  hardship.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
employment  to  meet  the  temporary  and 
seasonal  needs  of  agriculture.  During 
such  periods  of  peak  seasonal  employ¬ 
ment,  the  employers  may  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  domestic  workers  for  year- 
round  employment.  However,  except 
in  very  unusual  circumstances,  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  requires  that  such 
year-round  jobs  shall  be  filled  only  by 
domestic  workers. 

The  second  restriction  imposed  by 
section  504  prohibits  the  employment 
of  workers  recruited  under  the  act  to 
operate  or  maintain  power-driven,  self- 
propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cul¬ 
tivating  machinery,  except  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  such 
employment  is  necessary  to  prevent 
hardship.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  workers  to  fill  jobs 
for  which  domestic  workers  cannot  be 
obtained.  There  is  no  reason  why  do¬ 
mestic  workers  should  not  be  obtainable 
for  the  jobs  that  require  skill  and  train¬ 
ing,  which  do  not  require  hard  physical 
work,  and  which  normally  bring  better 
wages.  However,  it  appears  that  Mex¬ 
ican  workers  have  been  made  available 
under  the  program  for  the  operation  of 
tractors  and  other  machinery.  The 
conference  report  would  reserve  these 
better  jobs  for  domestic  workers  and 
restrict  the  employment  of  Mexicans  to 


the  less  desirable  jobs  for  which  domes¬ 
tic  workers  are  not  available. 

The  term  “agricultural  employment” 
as  currently  defined  in  Public  Law  78 
includes  cotton  compressing  and  storing, 
crushing  of  oil  seeds,  and  the  packing, 
canning,  freezing,  drying,  or  other  proc¬ 
essing  of  perishable  or  seasonable  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

The  conference  substitute  would 
further  restrict  the  employment  of  Mex¬ 
ican  workers  recruited  under  Public  Law 
78  by  eliminating  the  employment  just 
described  from  the  definition  of  “agri¬ 
cultural  employment.”  The  use  of  such 
workers  for  commercial  compressing  and 
storing,  oil  seed  crushing,  and  packing, 
canning,  freezing,  drying,  or  other  other 
processing  of  commodities  would  be  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  future,  subject  to  certain 
minor  exceptions  where  the  work  is  done 
for  the  farmer  producing  the  commodity. 

Under  existing  law  workers  can  be  re¬ 
cruited  only  to  assist  in  such  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  deems  necessary. 
They  may  not  be  made  available  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  any  area  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  determines  that  domestic 
workers  are  not  available  to  perform  the 
work.  They  cannot  be  made  available  in 
any  area  if  their  employment  will  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  work¬ 
ers.  They  cannot  be  made  available  in 
any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at 
comparable  wages  and  hours,  and  to 
this  provision  the  conference  report 
adds  the  further  requirement  that  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  must  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  at  comparable 
working  conditions. 

The  conference  report  enlarges  the 
already  broad  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
workers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  now 
required  to  see  that  the  program  does 
not  adversely  affect  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  workers  similarly 
employed.  In  the  future,  he  will  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  making  workers  available 
for  other  than  seasonal  or  temporary  em¬ 
ployment.  He  will  be  prohibited  from 
making  workers  available  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  or  operation  of  tractors  or  other 
power-driven,  self-propelled  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  the  future  he  will  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  making  workers  available 
for  cotton  compressing  or  storing,  oil 
seed  crushing,  or  the  packing,  canning, 
freezing,  drying,  or  other  processing  of 
agricultural  products.  These  additional 
prohibitions  would  be  imposed  even 
though  the  Secretary  of  Labor  cannot 
now  make  Mexican  workers  recruited 
under  the  act  available  for  these  activi¬ 
ties  if  their  employment  would  adversely 
affect  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
domestic  workers  or  fill  jobs  for  which 
domestic  workers  are  available. 

I  hope  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  agreed  to.  If  it  is  not,  and  the  law 
is  permitted  to  lapse,  I  warn  that  we 
shall  return  to  the  old  wetback  system, 
and  no  one  wants  this.  However,  that 
is  what  will  happen  unless  the  conference 
report  is  agreed  to. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  recent  past,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  intolerable  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  which  the  migratory 
farmworker  endures.  This  new  aware¬ 
ness  and  concern,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  is  attributable  in  large  measure 
to  the  extensive  and  outstanding  cover¬ 
age  of  the  problem  by  numerous  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
this  coverage  is  an  excellent  and  in¬ 
formative  series  of  five  articles  entitled 
“Long  Island’s  Migrants,”  written  by 
Mr.  Harvey  Aronson.  Mr.  Aronson’s  ar¬ 
ticles  appeared  in  the  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  Newsday  on  August  28 
through  September  1. 

The  articles  give  a  very  objective  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  lives  of  the  migrants  who 
travel  to  Long  Island  each  year  to  work 
in  the  fields.  Some  live  better  than 
others,  but  Mr.  Aronson  points  out 
that — • 

All  of  them  represent  a  problem  that 
cries  out  for  attention.  *  *  *  Sometimes,  it 
is  as  though  the  surrounding  community 
looks  right  through  the  migrants  and  doesn’t 
see  them.  But  they  are  very  much  there — 
they  are  a  part  of  Long  Island’s  economy, 
and  they  constitute  one  of  its  problems. 

Because  Mr.  Aronson’s  articles  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  growing  national  interest  in 
and  concern  for  our  migratory  farm 
families,  and  because  they  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  concerted  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  living  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  these  underprivileged  citizens,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Long  Island’s  Migrants — I 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 

(Note. — They  arrive  each  year  on  Long 
Island  by  the  thousands,  following  the  sun 
and  the  crops.  If  it’s  a  good  season  and  the 
back-breaking  work  is  steady,  they  may  man¬ 
age  to  save  some  money.  If  it’s  not,  they 
tighten  their  belts  and  hope  for  a  better 
harvest.  Some  are  exploited,  some  are  not. 
But  all  of  them  represent  a  problem  that 
cries  out  for  attention.  Here  is  the  story 
of  the  migrants  in  our  midst.) 

Each  year  thousands  of  migrant  workers 
come  to  Long  Island.  They  come  by  truck, 
bus,  car,  and  plane  to  work  on  farms,  in 
grading  houses  and  nurseries.  They  move 
with  bent  backs  through  the  strawberry  rows 
of  Calverton,  and  they  labor  among  the 
potato  fields  that  stretch  north  and  east  of 
Riverhead.  Some  of  them  pitch  horseshoes 
in  the  afternoons,  when  there  is  no  work, 
and  others  sit  in  front  of  shacks  drowning 
their  dreams  in  bottles. 

There  are  no  typical  migrants;  just  indi¬ 
viduals.  There  are  the  young  Puerto  Ricans 
who  walk  aimlessly  along  the  streets  of  East 
Northport,  or  sit  at  a  picnic  table  in  a 
children’s  playground  and  talk.  There  is 
the  jobless  Negro  from  Maryland  staring  dis¬ 
consolately  at  a  pot  of  butter  beans  cooking 
on  a  portable  stove  in  a  Cutchogue  labor 
camp.  There  is  the  denim-clad  old  man 
tinkering  with  a  rusty  carburetor  in  a  River- 
head  yard  who  wants  to  go  home  to  Florida 
because  “I  kin  make  more  money  there,  and 
there  ain’t  no  snow  and  cold  weather,  and 
you  kin  fish  the  year  round.”  There  also  is 
the  40-year-old  Jamaican  who  sits  at  a  table 
teaching  himself  to  print  the  alphabet  and 
says  pridefully  that  he  is  able  to  make  as 
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much  as  $90  a  week  In  the  fields  of  the  North 
Pork.  And  there  Is  the  grandmother  in 
South  Huntington  whose  family  uses  a  privy, 
but  owns  a  1960  sedan. 

The  migrant  laborers  on  Long  Island  are 
part  of  the  great  stream  of  itinerant  farm¬ 
workers  who  follow  the  sun  across  the  coun¬ 
try  earning  an  annual  wage  that  averages 
out  into  only  hundreds  of  dollars.  Migrants 
are  vital  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  east¬ 
ern  Suffolk,  but  they  also  live  and  work  in 
the  suburbanized  western  section  of  the 
county,  up  against  the  Nassau  border.  (In 
development-cluttered  Huntington  Town,  for 
example,  there  are  about  15  registered  farm 
labor  camps.) 

In  the  early  1900’s,  the  migrants  were 
Polish.  But  these  people  stayed  with  the 
land,  and  now  they  are  the  farmers.  Al¬ 
though  the  seasonal  work  force  has  been 
decimated  over  the  past  decade  by  mechani¬ 
zation,  chemical  weed-control  and  the  sales 
of  farms  to  developers,  there  are  still  thou¬ 
sands  of  migrants.  They  are  needed  sporadi¬ 
cally  from  June  through  October  for  such 
crops  as  strawberries,  cauliflower,  cabbage 
and  potatoes.  Last  year,  there  were  more 
than  4,500  migrant  workers  in  Suffolk 
County.  More  than  3,500  of  these  were 
Negroes  who  had  trailed  the  crops  north 
from  Florida,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Mary¬ 
land,  while  upwards  of  500  were  Puerto 
Ricans.  The  balance  consisted  of  Jamaicans, 
and  of  itinerants  from  within  New  York  State 
itself. 

For  these  people,  Suffolk  County  is  a  place 
where  they  stay  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
out  of  the  year.  They  bring  their  sweat 
and  weariness  into  regulated  labor  camps 
that  provide  functional-to-good  housing,  and 
into  boardinghouses  that  are  adequate,  and 
hovels  that  are  not.  For  one  migrant,  “home” 
is  an  unregulated  rundown  shack  off  Sound 
Avenue,  Riverhead,  that  has  no  running 
water.  For  a  second,  it  is  a  dusty  labor 
camp  in  Cutchogue.  For  a  third,  it  is  his 
own  pleasantly  furnished  room  in  an  East 
Northport  cottage  that  would  do  justice  to 
any  development. 

If  a  stranger  walks  among  these  people, 
he  finds  himself  traveling  in  an  alien  world. 
And  as  it  is  for  any  tourist,  there  will  be 
scenes  that  stand  out.  Perhaps,  there  will 
be  the  camp  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  Huntington, 
where  a  huge  pot  of  rice  and  beans  cooks 
on  a  stove  and  the  men  come  in  from  the 
fields  to  eat,  read  mail  from  home  and  listen 
to  a  Spanish-language  radio  station.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  it  will  be  the  dirt-streaked  little  Negro 
boy  in  Aquebogue  pulling  at  a  white  man’s 
pants  and  begging  for  money.  Or  maybe 
the  scene  that  comes  to  mind  will  be  that 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  strawberry  picker  who 
is  happy  where  he  is,  but  doesn’t  know  where 
he  will  go  the  following  week  when  the 
harvest  is  over  and  the  farmer  can’t  afford 
to  keep  him.  “Maybe,  you  have  a  job  for 
me?”  he  says. 

Basically,  the  migrant’s  world  is  a  poor 
one,  and  aspiration  is  not  easy  to  come 
by.  A  good  number  of  migrants  are  men 
who  either  are  single  or  who  leave  their 
families  home.  Others  bring  their  wives, 
and  a  few  bring  children.  All  of  them  come 
to  Long  Island  for  a  simple  reason:  to  earn 
a  living.  It’s  a  hard  one.  Farming  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  weather  and  the  market. 
And  agricultural  workers  in  New  York  State 
are  excluded  from  legal  protections  afforded 
employees  in  industry.  There  is  no  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  them,  no  hospital  insurance, 
no  workmen’s  compensation.  The  only 
migrants  who  enjoy  such  guarantees  are 
kbout  200  Puerto  Ricans  who  come  here 
under  a  contract  sponsored  by  their  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The  average  migrant  pays  about  $3  a  week 
rent,  and  about  $12  a  week  for  his  meals  if 
he  eats  at  a  camp  mess  hall.  His  income 
ranges  from  zero,  when  there  is  no  work, 
to  as  much  as  $70-$90  a  week.  However, 


the  latter  figures  are  the  exception.  A  sur¬ 
vey  taken  2  years  ago  showed  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  the  Suffolk  migrant  to  be 
$26.23.  An  ex-migrant  testifying  this  spring 
at  a  congressional  hearing  said  she  rarely 
took  home  more  than  $5  a  week  last  year 
in  a  potato-grading  house.  “They  bring  us 
up  from  the  south  and  make  slaves  out  of 
us,”  she  said. 

If  there  is  a  “harvest  of  shame”  being 
reaped  among  migrants  (and  there  are  many 
persons  who  feel  the  TV  show  of  that  title 
gave  a  false  picture),  there  also  are  seeds 
of  progress  being  planted.  Many  farmers  try 
to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  help,  and 
there  are  people  attempting  to  aid  seasonal 
workers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  drab  life — 
especially  so  for  the  small  percentage  of  mi¬ 
grants  who  become  part  of  Long  Island’s 
permanent  population  each  year.  Some 
want  to  stay  in  the  North.  Others  are  with¬ 
out  means  to  return  home  either  because  of 
their  own  slothfulness,  or  because  they  have 
been  exploited.  And  they  crowd  into  the 
year-round  slums  of  Riverhead — filthy 
shacktowns  unregulated  by  housing  codes. 
Many  of  them  wind  up  on  welfare  rolls  and 
police  reports. 

For  all  migrants  there  is  another  pitfall — 
community  indifference.  It  is  not  just  the 
white  community;  even  resident  Negroes  are 
reluctant  to  accept  Negro  migrants.  "They 
seem  to  be  lost  when  they  come  into  a  place, 
and  people  let  them  stay  lost,”  said  a  man 
who  has  worked  among  migrants.  A  Negro 
migrant  explained  his  leisure  time  this  way: 
"I  go  down  to  the  sound  and  watch  peo¬ 
ple  fish.  I  wish  I  had  a  rod;  I  would  fish,  too. 
Sometimes,  we  get  to  jump  in  a  car  -with 
other  boys,  and  we  just  ride  through  town. 
Maybe  we  get  beer  and  whisky.”  A  Puerto 
Rican  in  Calverton  said  that  on  Sunday,  “we 
clean  the  barracks  and  sit  around.  I  would 
like  to  go  to  church,  but  I  don’t  know  where 
it  is.” 

Sometimes,  it  is  as  though  the  surround¬ 
ing  community  looks  right  through  the  mi¬ 
grants  and  doesn’t  see  them.  But  they  are 
very  much  there — they  are  a  part  of  Long 
Island’s  economy,  and  they  constitute  one 
of  its  problems. 


Long  Island’s  Migrants- — II 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 

(Note. — Housing  for  the  migrant  is  a  world 
of  squalid  buildings,  minimum  sanitary 
facilities — and,  in  some  cases,  adequate 
comfort.  It  is  a  world  filled  with  loneliness 
and  contrast.  And  for  the  ex-migrant,  hous¬ 
ing  usually  means  a  decrepit  slum  and  a 
future  to  match.) 

In  one  place,  there  is  vinyl  linoleum  on 
the  floor.  In  a  second,  there  are  Venetian 
blinds  and  freshly  varnished  furniture.  In 
a  third,  old  curtains  sag  from  a  piece  of 
string.  In  a  fourth,  a  small  refrigerator  is 
overcrowded  with  ribs,  lard,  and  frankfurters, 
and  a  grease-caked  frying  pan  sits  on  a  dirty 
stove.  In  a  fifth,  a  child  is  sleeping  in  a 
torn  blanket  on  the  floor  of  a  bare,  dusty 
room. 

These  are  all  places  were  migrant  workers 
live  on  Long  Island.  Migrant  housing  can  be 
anything  from  a  cinder-block  barracks  to  a 
small  cottage.  If  it  is  a  farm  labor  camp 
occupied  by  five  or  more  itinerant  workers, 
it  comes  under  a  State  code  and  health  de¬ 
partment  supervision,  and  is  a  functional — 
quite  possible  a  good — place  to  live.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  may  be  an  overcrowded  boarding 
house  or  a  rundown  shanty  on  the  edge  of 
a  potato  field.  In  any  case,  it  probably  is  a 
better  place  than  the  year-round  slum  that 
is  home  to  the  ex-migrant — the  onetime 
itinerant  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
become  a  permanent  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  best  housing  is  provided  by  the  regu¬ 
lated  camps  that  stretch  across  Suffolk,  oc¬ 
casionally  turning  up  in  incongruous  places. 
A  small  camp  of  Puerto  Rican  workers  is 
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located  within  throwing  distance  of  a  hous¬ 
ing  development  on  bustling  Larkfield  Road 
in  East  Northport.  Puerto  Ricans  also  live 
at  a  farm  in  Kings  Park  just  west  of  Sunken 
Meadow  State  Parkway.  Motorists  probably 
find  the  farm  a  pleasant  view;  but  a  small 
building  in  their  line  of  sight  is  the  camp’s 
outhouse. 

Visit  the  migrant  camps  and  you  know 
that  you  are  a  tourist  among  transients. 
There  are  the  Spanish-language  newspapers 
and  the  airline  bags  with  San  Juan  tags; 
there  are  the  cars  with  the  Mississippi  and 
Florida  license  plates.  In  some  camps,  there 
is  the  smell  of  sweat  in  the  shower  rooms. 
In  others,  there  is  the  antiseptic  scent  of 
cleanliness  in  newlyequipped  kitchens. 

The  largest  camps  in  the  county  are  a 
Greenport  installation  for  Puerto  Ricans  and 
a  camp  for  southern  Negroes  in  Cutchogue. 
Both  are  operated  by  a  farmers’  cooperative. 
The  Greenport  camp  is  marked  by  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  single  men  at  mail  call;  the  Cut¬ 
chogue  camp  is  oppressive  with  the  poverty 
of  wandering  families.  As  many  as  175 
migrants  live  at  Cutchogue  from  June  to 
January,  paying  $3  a  week  rent  a  person  or 
$12  a  week  for  a  small  2% -room  family  unit. 
The  camp  is  livable,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
the  better  ones  in  the  county.  If  there  is 
a  luxury  feature  at  the  camp,  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  latrines  have  flush  toilets. 

A  visitor  to  the  Cutchogue  camp  drives  in 
on  a  black-topped  road  that  is  flanked  by 
a  scraggly  wire  fence.  He  sees  rows  of  tar¬ 
paper-shingled  cabins,  a  shower  room,  dingy 
compartmented  barracks,  and  a  clean,  white- 
painted  child-care  center  that  is  sponsored 
by  both  the  State  and  the  cooperative.  He 
also  sees  an  office,  a  small  store,  and  a  restau¬ 
rant  called  the  Dixie  Belle  Inn.  There  are 
signs  inside  the  Dixie  Belle  reading  “Please 
pay  when  served,”  “Positively  no  credit,” 
and  “Positively  no  cussing.” 

Last  year  there  were  100  registered  camps 
operating  in  Suffolk.  This  year,  75  already 
are  in  operation.  These  camps  must  conform 
with  the  health  and  housing  requirements 
of  the  State  code,  which  calls  for  such  things 
as  fire-resistant  new  construction,  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  40  square  feet  of  floor 
area  for  each  person,  a  showerhead  for  each 
18  persons,  and  a  flush  toilet  or  privy  seat 
for  every  15  persons. 

The  operators  of  the  camps  must  obtain 
permits  from  the  Suffolk  Health  Department, 
and  the  department’s  inspectors  make  regular 
and  thorough  checks.  There  are  cesspools  in 
one  North  Fork  camp  because  a  health  de¬ 
partment  inspector  visited  the  place  on  a 
hot  summer  day  some  years  ago  and  smelled 
sewage  that  had  been  running  off  into  nearby 
woods. 

CODE  DOESN’T  APPLY 

Where  there  are  less  than  five  migrants, 
the  building  does  not  come  under  the  State 
code.  The  result  is  that  standards  may  not 
be  as  high.  Other  places  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  as  multiple  dwellings  rather  than  mi¬ 
grant  camps.  Here,  the  most  frequent  re¬ 
sult  is  overcrowding — a  condition  that  was 
graphically  illustrated  this  June  when  the 
Huntington  Town  Building  Department 
raided  a  house  just  north  of  the  East  North- 
port  business  district.  The  raiders  found 
Puerto  Ricans  living  in  the  cellar,  the  attics, 
and  the  garage,  and  the  owner  of  the  house 
said  there  were  other  buildings  in  the  town 
where  conditions  were  worse. 

Some  migrants  who  come  to  Long  Island 
never  go  home.  These  are  the  “settled”  or 
ex -migrants,  some  of  whom  land  on  welfare 
rolls.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  living  in 
the  Riverhead  area,  in  places  called  the 
Bottom,  Tintops,  Belltown,  and  Duck  Farm. 
These  are  not  migrant  camps,  they  are  year- 
round  slums.  They  are  places  like  a  shack- 
town  off  Cranberry  Street  in  Riverhead  where 
a  drunken  Negro  called  a  white  man  “boss,” 
where  there  were  two  water  spigots  and  a 
group  of  outhouses,  flimsily  strung  wire,  and 
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a  bare  square  of  earth  where  a  shanty  had 
burned  down.  The  landlord,  Ejenar  Boden, 
told  a  health  department  official  this  sum¬ 
mer:  “These  people  don’t  have  any  other 
place  to  go.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
throw  them  out?  Let  the  town  tear  it  all 
down  and  build  something  else.’’  He  pointed 
to  a  tenant  and  said,  “I’d  just  like  to  have 
nice  people  like  this  old  guy.”  The  “old 
guy”  was  a  drunk,  mumbling  that  he  always 
paid  his  $5-a-week  rent. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  about  the 
slums.  Riverhead  has  no  housing  code  to 
prevent  them  from  spreading,  and  the  slums 
are  not  migrant  camps  that  come  under 
State  regulation.  “We’re  taking  care  of  the 
camps,”  says  Suffolk  Health  Department 
Sanitarian  Sid  Beckwith.  “The  problems 
are  in  the  slums,  where  the  towns  should 
have  laws  to  keep  shacks  from  going  up.” 

The  slum-dwellers  who  want  to  better 
themselves  have  little  chance  of  doing  so. 
“We  pay  $12  a  week  where  we  live,”  said 
a  young  woman  from  the  Bottom,  “and  we 
pay  extra  for  our  utilities.  We’d  like  to  live 
someplace  better,  but  there  isn’t  any  place. 
There  was  an  ad  in  the  paper  for  these  apart¬ 
ments  down  on  Main  Street.  They  were  $65 
a  month,  and  we  called  up  and  the  man  said 
‘Okay.’  But  when  my  mother  and  I  went 
down  there  and  he  saw  we  were  colored,  he 
said  the  apartments  had  been  taken.  But 
we  saw  the  ad  for  5  weeks  after  that.” 

A  local  Negro  leader  summed  up  the 
town’s  attitude  toward  the  slums.  “They’re 
building  a  big  new  school  near  the  Bottom,” 
he  said,  “and  the,  way  we  figure,  they  won’t 
worry  about  tearing  down  the  slums,  they’ll 
just  build  a  high  fence  around  the  school.” 


Long  Island’s  Migrants — III 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 

(Note. — Work  for  the  migrant  is  tough, 
stenuous  and  irregular.  Pew  of  them  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits  of  industrial  workers,  if 
they  are  injured.  Some  are  subject  to  out¬ 
right  exploitation.  Despite  all  this,  some 
farmers  have  no  choice  but  to  pay  low 
wages.) 

There  was  no  work  in  the  fields,  and  the 
residents  of  the  Suffolk  migrant  camp  lazed 
about  in  the  July  heat.  A  Negro  from  Aiken, 
S.C.,  sat  on  a  wooden  box  in  front  of  the 
two-and-a-half-room  barracks  apartment 
where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  six  children. 
“I  ain’t  had  no  steady  work  for  3  weeks,”  he 
said.  “Just  sometimes  maybe  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  then  nothing.  I  pay  $12  a  week 
rent,  and  I  figure  it  cost  us  $20  a  week  for 
groceries.  I  owe  the  man  in  the  store  every¬ 
thing  I  have.” 

A  few  weeks  before,  the  migrant  and  his 
wife  had  earned  $115  in  4  days  picking  straw¬ 
berries  for  7  cents  a  basket.  And  a  few  weeks 
later,  they  were  working  again  as  the  potato 
harvest  began.  But  on  that  hot,  listless  day 
in  July,  they  were  broke  and  in  debt  to  the 
future.  And  it  was  no  single  person’s  fault. 
There  are  times  when  migrants  are  illegally 
and  specifically  exploited,  but  the  basic  vil¬ 
lain  is  a  system  of  seasonal  farm  labor  in 
which  the  worker  has  none  of  the  economic 
safeguards  that  are  taken  for  granted  in  in¬ 
dustry.  There  is  no  minimum  wage  for  the 
itinerant  farm  employee  in  New  York;  no 
compulsory  workmen’s  compensation,  no 
unemployment  or  health  benefits.  And  there 
is  no  union  for  fieldhands. 

Under  this  system,  an  honest,  hardwork¬ 
ing  migrant  can  come  to  Long  Island  and  live 
in  a  camp  operated  by  honest,  hardworking 
farmers.  He  can  labor  in  the  fields  when 
work  is  available.  He  can  scratch  the  dust 
with  his  shoe,  or  get  drunk,  when  there 
isn’t  any  work.  And  despite  everybody’s  good 
intentions,  he  can  wind  up  like  a  Maryland 
Negro  who  recently  told  a  visitor:  “Ain’t  no 
work,  and  I’m  a  long  way  from  home.  See 
that  pot  over  there.  Them’s  butter  beans, 
and  that’s  all  we  got.” 


DEPRESSING  WAGE  PICTURE 

In  terms  of  wages,  the  picture  is  depress¬ 
ing.  According  to  a  Senate  committee,  the 
average  migrant  in  the  United  States  makes 
$710  for  119  days’  work  on  farms  each  year. 
His  nonfarm  income  raises  the  figure  to 
$911.  A  survey  taken  2  years  ago  showed 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  migrant  in 
Suffolk  County  was  only  $26.23  a  week.  And 
there  is  another  factor.  Mechanization  has 
reduced  the  migrant’s  numbers  and  resulted 
in  economic  savings  to  the  farmer.  But  only 
a  small  portion  of  these  savings  has  been 
returned  to  the  worker. 

Except  for  about  200  contract  workers 
from  Puerto  Rico,  the  average  Long  Island 
migrant  earns  low  wages  and  has  no  security. 
He  can  lose  an  arm  in  a  farm  accident,  for 
example,  and  never  collect  compensation  for 
it.  The  Puerto  Rican  contract  workers  are  a 
dramatic  exception.  They  are  hired  through 
a  contract  established  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
Department  of  Labor.  The  contract — which 
covers  as  many  as  7,000  workers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey — provides  for  group  insurance  (87  cents 
a  week  is  deducted  from  the  worker’s  earn¬ 
ings),  workmen’s  compensation,  and  a  guar¬ 
anteed  wage  of  160  hours’  work  every  4  weeks. 
On  Long  Island,  this  is  figured  at  80  cents 
an  hour.  The  laborer  receives  this  sum 
whether  he  works  the  160  hours  or  not. 

But  the  contract  Puerto  Ricans  are  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  migrant  work 
force  on  Long  Island.  In  fact,  there  are 
more  Puerto  Ricans  who  come  in  without 
the  contract.  Some  of  them  work  for  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  hired  them  in  the  past; 
others  just  drift.  This  June,  a  group  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  a  Calverton  strawberry 
field  told  an  interviewer  that  they  still  were 
owed  back  wages  for  employment  in  Mary¬ 
land.  They  were  happy  in  Calverton,  but 
where  would  they  go  when  the  strawberry 
season  ended?  “No  se,”  said  one  of  them. 
“I  don’t  know.” 

DETAILS  OF  EXPLOITATION 

Along  with  the  disadvantages  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  system,  the  average  migrant  also  faces 
the  possibility  of  specific  exploitation.  Fre¬ 
quently,  this  is  blamed  on  the  crewleader 
system  in  which  workers  are  brought  north 
by  a  so-called  crew  leader,  or  labor  con¬ 
tractor.  The  farmer  pays  the  crew  leader, 
who  then  pays  the  workers.  An  elderly 
Negro  woman  told  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee  last  May  that  her  crew  leader  in  Suffolk 
never  gave  her  more  than  $16  a  week  for  6 
days’  work.  She  said  she  worked  from  6  a.m. 
to  midnight.  “They  took  out  social  secu¬ 
rity  on  me  with  no  number,”  she  said.  “I 
paid  a  dollar  for  union  fees,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  kind  of  union  I  was  in.”  (The 
Senate  last  week  passed  a  bill  aimed  at  curb¬ 
ing  exploitation  by  crew  leaders,  but  delays 
in  the  House  are  expected  to  hold  up  final 
passage  for  at  least  a  year.) 

Generally,  farmers  admit  that  the  crew 
leader  system  can  lead  to  exploitation,  but 
they  defend  it  as  an  efficient  way  of  hiring 
southern  workers.  And  they  point  out  that 
crew  leaders  must  register  with  the  State 
industrial  commissioner.  Also,  exploitation 
occurs  among  migrants  who  come  to  Long 
Island  by  themselves.  Some  employers  il¬ 
legally  recruit  workers  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
then  take  advantage  of  them.  There  are  a 
few  farmers  who  may  directly  exploit  their 
help.  And  there  are  migrants  who  prey  on 
other  migrants  with  cards,  dice  and  wine. 

However,  the  picture  is  not  all  one-sided. 
Despite  the  platitudes  of  many  would-be  re¬ 
formers,  all  migrants  are  not  heroic  figures 
holding  their  chins  up.  And  all  farmers  are 
not  unscrupulous  villains.  There  are  mi¬ 
grants  who  are  impoverished  because  of  their 
own  laziness  or  because  they  are  spendthrifts. 
And  farmers  have  to  contend  with  the 
weather,  the  market,  and  high  expenses,  and 
can’t  always  afford  to  pay  good  wages. 
Many  farmers  feel  that  the  public  should  be 


willing  to  help  foot  the  bill  for  eradicating 
misery  among  migrants.  “I  see  nothing 
wrong  if  society  is  willing  to  pay  me  to  pay 
my  men  more,”  says  Calverton  farmer  Wil¬ 
liam  Zeh.  “My  scales  are  low,  but  I  can’t 
return  enough  to  pay  higher.” 

The  essential  fact  remains,  however.  And 
this  is  that  the  migrant  is  an  excluded  per¬ 
son  on  Long  Island.  He  is  excluded  from 
economic  protection,  and  he  is  excluded  from 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  works. 
He  comes  into  a  camp  and  he  is  asked  his 
name,  and  the  name  of  someone  to  notify  in 
case  of  an  accident.  When  he  is  through 
work,  there  is  no  place  to  go,  little  to  do.  A 
group  of  Puerto  Ricans  talk  in  the  soft  syl¬ 
lables  of  their  native  tongue  outside  a  camp 
in  Huntington  Town  on  a  summer  night,  an 
old  Negro  from  Florida  tells  you  that  “I  got 
enough  of  this  Sound  Avenue  (Riverhead). 
There  ain’t  no  place  to  go  less  you  get  a  ride, 
and  you  jurt  can’t  get  somebody  to  stop  and 
pick  you  up.  You  gotta  pay.  I  pay  out 
more  money  for  getting  rides.” 

It  is  something  of  a  paradox.  The  migrant 
is  ignored  but  necessary.  Louise  Anderson, 
the  wife  of  a  foreman  on  a  Calverton  farm, 
explained  it  this  way:  “We  used  to  have  mi¬ 
grant  workers,  and  I  treated  them  wonder¬ 
ful.  I  said  to  myself  that  if  it  was  not  for 
them,  how  would  this  harvest  be  taken  care 
of?” 

On  Long  Island,  there  are  other  people  who 
try  to  help  migrants.  There  also  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  just  say  they  care,  but  do  little  to 
back  up  their  words.  And  there  are  a  great 
many  who  just  don’t  give  a  damn. 

Long  Island’s  Migrants — IV 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 

(Note.- — When  the  noise  and  smoke  of 
statements  and  headlines  are  cleared  away, 
very  few  groups  are  actively  working  to  make 
life  easier  for  the  migrant.  There  are  many 
more  promises  than  actual  performances.) 

Anyone  can  walk  into  the  barren  world  of 
the  migrant  farmworker,  but  few  people 
make  the  trip.  Most  of  them  just  go  through 
the  motions  of  entering,  or  stand  on  the 
periphery  and  stare  inside. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  noise  about 
the  migrant’s  plight,  but  much  of  it  has  been 
made  by  empty  barrels.  There  are  officials 
content  to  make  superficial  gestures  toward 
solving  the  problem,  and  there  are  political 
figures  who  appear  to  be  more  interested  in 
sensational  headlines  than  in  genuinely 
helping  anyone.  There  also  are  do-gooders 
who  mostly  do  nothing,  or  even  do  bad. 

Fortunately,  there  are  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  who  are  working  sincerely 
to  aid  migrants  on  both  governmental  and 
social  levels.  These  include  legislative  and 
administrative  officials  who  are  close  to  the 
problem,  persons  whose  jobs  bring  them  into 
contact  with  farmworkers,  and  volunteers 
who  “want  to  help.” 

Probably  the  outstanding  Long  Island 
agency  involved  in  the  migrant  field  is  the 
Suffolk  Health  Department.  Registered 
migrant  camps  are  livable  because  of  the 
thoroughness  and  fairmindedness  of  the 
health  department  inspectors  who  check 
them  regularly.  The  department,  which 
shrugs  off  pressure  from  both  political  and 
farm  quarters,  also  works  with  the  State 
employment  office  to  obtain  better  stand¬ 
ards  in  migrant  housing  that  does  not  come 
under  the  farm-camp  code. 

Health  Department  Sanitarian  Sid  Beck¬ 
with  may  well  be  the  county’s  top  expert  on 
the  realities  of  migrant  life.  He  achieved 
his  expertness  by  inspecting  camps,  and  by 
talking  to  both  migrants  and  farmers  over  a 
period  of  years.  Farm  representatives  may 
not  always  agree  with  him,  but  they  respect 
him.  It  is  Beckwith’s  feeling  that  "the  gen¬ 
eral  public  believes  the  solution  belongs  to 
the  group  employing  the  migrant  labor — the 
farmer.  The  problem  actually  belongs  to  all 
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groups;  farmers,  wholesalers,  public  agencies, 
communities  and  municipalities.” 

Officials  such  as  Beckwith  make  worth¬ 
while  contributions  toward  doing  something 
about  the  migrant  problem.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  for  every  Sid  Beckwith,  there  is  an 
official  who  may  talk  glibly  of  migrants  but 
whose  ostensible  expertness  is  purely  second 
hand. 

Much  of  the  programs  aimed  at  migrants 
stem  from  the  work  of  legislative  commit¬ 
tees.  Nationally,  there  are  two  major  groups 
in  this  field — a  Senate  unit  headed  by  New 
Jersey  Democrat  Harrison  Williams,  and  a 
House  group  chaired  by  New  York  Democrat 
Herbert  Zelenko. 

The  Williams  unit  has  been  impressive  in 
pioneering  migrant  reforms.  The  Zelenko 
subcommittee  is  seeking  similar  worthwhile 
legislation,  but  it  has  drawn  mixed  reaction 
from  some  observers.  At  hearings  held  by 
the  House  group  in  New  York  this  past  May, 
farm  representatives  complained  that  they 
were  not  given  a  chance  to  fully  state  their 
positions.  The  sensational  testimony  of  one 
witness,  a  New  Jersey  migrant,  was  discred¬ 
ited  after  it  had  produced  headlines  in  the 
Spanish  press.  A  number  of  persons  in  the 
Riverhead  area  told  a  reporter  of  being  con¬ 
tacted  by  committee  investigations.  But 
they  said  that  the  investigators  appeared  to 
be  primarily  interested  in  whether  they  knew 
of  any  abuses  of  a  sensational  nature.  One 
committee  representative  was  reported  as 
saying  that  his  major  objective  was  to  get 
headlines. 

In  Suffolk  County,  a  citizens’  unit  has 
been  appointed  to  study  the  migrant  prob¬ 
lem.  The  group,  the  Suffolk  County  Migrant 
Labor  and  Slum  Clearance  Committee,  was 
organized  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Committee 
Chairman  Thomson  C.  McGowan,  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  said  at  a  recent  civic  meeting  that 
the  group  has  been  studying  the  problem 
intensively.  As  yet,  however,  its  material 
program  has  been  primarily  of  a  pilot  nature. 

The  group  started  a  pilot  project  last 
fall,  a  4-H  Club  for  slum  children.  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  who  testified  at  length  before  the 
Zelenko  committee,  feels  that  a  settlement 
house  type  of  center  is  needed  urgently  for 
migrants  and  ex-migrants  in  the  Riverhead 
area.  The  committee  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  fully  staffed  center  on 
Doctors’  Path  in  Riverhead.  A  site  previ¬ 
ously  proposed  by  McGowan  was  rejected 
after  it  was  learned  that  a  suggested  wading 
pool  on  it  was  a  polluted  stream. 

TALES  OP  THE  “DO  GOODERS” 

The  migrant  problem  also  involves  a 
number  of  zealous  but  somewhat  less-than- 
knowledgeable  “do  gooders.”  There  is  the 
woman  who  walked  through  a  migrant  bar¬ 
racks  and  indignantly  told  a  health  depart¬ 
ment  inspector,  “Why,  they  don’t  even  have 
any  reading  lamps  over  their  beds!”  There 
is  the  group  of  teenagers  from  a  Long  Island 
church  who  visited  the  Cutchogue  labor 
camp  one  winter  and  promised  camp  man¬ 
ager  John  Murphy  that  they  would  come 
back  in  the  spring  to  paint  the  buildings. 
“But  I  never  saw  them  again,”  says  Murphy. 
He  adds  that  “the  average  white  person  is 
afraid  to  go  in  the  camp  alone.  If  anybody 
really  wants  to  know  what  it’s  like,  they 
should  spend  a  weekend  here.” 

The  most  impressive  social  group  actually 
working  inside  the  migrant  world  consists 
of  young  people  from  everywhere  except  the 
North  Fork  of  Long  Island.  It  is  a  group 
of  19  college  students  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  who  are  taking 
part  in  a  work  project  sponsored  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Only 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Crom,  leaders  of  the 
group,  are  Quakers.  The  others  are  Jews, 
Protestants,  Moslems. 

The  students,  who  pay  their  own  expenses, 
are  working  with  children  from  slums  and 
migrant  camps,  and  have  also  started  a 
program  for  adults.  The  resultant  scenes 


are  heartwarming.  Barbara  Brandt,  a  pretty 
coed  from  Brooklyn,  plays  her  guitar  and 
sings  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  a  mi¬ 
grant  camp.  A  reporter  who  is  taking  part 
in  an  afternoon  project  with  the  group  feels 
the  curious  stares  of  white  sunbathers  as 
he  stands  on  a  beach  with  the  students  and 
about  50  to  60  Negro  children  from  the 
shacktowns  of  Riverhead.  One  white  woman 
moves  angrily  down  the  beach,  and  talks  to 
other  bathers.  She  points  at  the  slum  group. 

But  the  students  are  oblivious.  The  col¬ 
ored  children  run  on  the  shore  and  jump 
in  the  water,  splashing  and  squealing.  And 
Hormoz  Alizadeh,  from  Iran,  recounts  an 
experience  he  recently  had  while  on  the 
beach  with  the  slum  children.  “A  woman 
came  up  to  me  and  said  ‘What  are  you  doing 
here?  Why  don’t  you  keep  them  where  they 
belong?’  ”  Alizadeh  said  he  told  the  woman, 
“Madam,  they  belong  everywhere." 

Long  Island’s  Migrants — V 
(By  Harvey  Aronson) 

(Note. — Here  are  the  proposals  of  officials 
who  know  what  can  and  should  be  done  to 
aid  the  migrant.  In  some  areas,  a  start  has 
been  made;  in  others,  little  has  even  been 
contemplated.) 

“It  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  social  justice  can  permit  some 
2  million  of  our  fellow  Americans  to  live 
among  us  without  any  of  the  rights  that  the 
rest  of  us  take  for  granted.” 

The  speaker  was  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migra¬ 
tory  Labor.  And  the  people  he  was  discuss¬ 
ing  were  the  itinerant  farmworkers  who  trek 
across  the  United  States  each  year,  trying 
to  grub  a  livelihood  out  of  its  fields.  They 
are  vital  to  the  country’s  farm  economy, 
and  yet  they  have  few  of  the  economic  and 
social  safeguards  enjoyed  by  industrial 
workers. 

Authorities  interested  in  improving  mi¬ 
grant  labor  conditions  feel  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  Federal  laws  that  would  cover 
wage  guarantees,  accident  compensation, 
crew  leader  registration,  and  transportation 
of  migrants.  Locally  on  Long  Island,  ob¬ 
servers  also  see  a  need  for  stricter  town  hous¬ 
ing  regulations,  centralization  of  migrant 
agencies,  tighter  relief  policies,  and  com¬ 
munity  awareness  of  the  migrant. 

The  major  breakthrough  in  a  migrant  re¬ 
form  program  would  be  a  Federal  minimum 
wage.  Supporters  of  such  legislation  feel 
that  it  should  be  national  rather  than  state¬ 
wide  so  that  a  farmer  in  one  State  is  not 
forced  to  compete  at  an  economic  disad¬ 
vantage  with  a  farmer  in  another  State.  The 
Williams  subcommittee  has  proposed  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  minimum  that  would  start  at  75 
cents  an  hour  and  rise  to  the  industrial  rate 
in  4  years.  Farm  bureaus  oppose  a  minimum 
wage  on  the  grounds  that  the  farmers’  live¬ 
lihood  is  too  precarious.  However,  there  are 
individual  farmers  who  think  differently. 
Said  one  Long  Island  farmer:  “I  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  leigslation  providing  it’s  uni¬ 
versal,  providing  growers  can  compete  under 
the  same  conditions.” 

NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 

One  of  the  advocates  of  a  Federal  mini¬ 
mum  wage  is  Joseph  Monserrat,  chief  of  the 
migrant  division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  “Farm  groups  in  northern 
States  have  higher  standards  than  in  other 
areas,”  he  said.  “For  the  sake  of  preserva¬ 
tion  against  unfair  competition,  they  should 
promote  standard  standards  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  could  begin  with  wages  by  having 
a  Federal  minimum  wage.” 

Monserrat  also  feels  strongly  about  the 
need  for  compulsory  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  a  form  of  protection  that  is  provided 
for  agricultural  workers  in  only  a  few 
States — New  York  not  among  them.  “I 
think  it  is  something  that  should  bother  the 


conscience  of  people,”  said  Monserrat,  “that 
the  workers  who  pick  our  food  and  fiber  in 
1961  can  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg  and  not  collect 
a  cent  for  it  because  there  is  no  compensa¬ 
tion,  while  their  brothers  in  industry  can.” 

Both  a  wage  guarantee  and  compensation 
are  included  in  a  farm  labor  contract  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Department  of 
Labor.  There  are  only  200  Puerto  Rican  con¬ 
tract  workers  on  Long  Island,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  taken  hold  and  proven  a  long-term 
success  in  New  Jersey,  where  there  are  about 
7,000  such  workers.  The  Jersey  program  in¬ 
cludes  a  clean,  modern  reception  center  for 
migrants  at  Glassboro,  N.J.,  that  features  a 
21 -bed  hospital.  The  camp  is  operated  by 
the  1,400-member  Glassboro  Service  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  farmers’  cooperative. 

The  value  of  the  program  was  succinctly 
explained  this  summer  by  a  worker  in  a  New 
Jersey  asparagus  field.  Juan  Camacho,  who 
sends  money  home  regularly  to  his  wife  and 
four  children,  said  the  contract  was  better 
than  coming  to  the  United  States  on  his  own 
because  it  was  “mass  seguro,”  it  offered  more 
security.  His  employer,  Mickleton,  N.J., 
farmer  J.  Ellison  Haines  said  that  the  Glass¬ 
boro  setup  could  be  a  guide  “for  anything 
in  the  way  of  laws.” 

The  Puerto  Rican  contract  also  includes 
free  housing  and  requires  the  farmer  to  post 
a  performance  bond.  The  main  objection  of 
farmers  is  that  workers  frequently  do  not 
stay  out  the  length  of  the  contract.  How¬ 
ever,  Puerto  Rican  authorities  feel  that  this 
occurs  where  working  conditions  are  not 
kept  up  to  par. 

On  the  Federal  level,  a  start  has  already 
been  made  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
migrants.  The  Senate,  in  addition  to  pass¬ 
ing  a  law  regulating  crew  leaders  last  week, 
has  also  approved  aid  for  communities  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  the  seasonal  Impact  of 
migrants,  and  grants  for  family  health  serv¬ 
ice  clinics.  Additional  bills  now  under  study 
would  set  up  a  national  advisory  council  to 
the  President  on  migatory  labor  problems 
and  would  prohibit  children  under  14  from 
working  as  migrant  laborers. 

In  the  House,  other  proposals  introduced 
would  establish  the  all-important  75-cent- 
an-hour  minimum  wage  for  migrants,  permit 
migrants  to  organize  in  unions  and  establish 
day  care  centers  for  migrant  children.  How¬ 
ever,  no  final  congressional  action  on  any 
of  these  measures  is  expected  until  next  year. 

Along  with  Federal  laws,  there  also  is 
action  that  can  be  taken  on  a  local  level. 
One  such  step,  according  to  some  observers, 
would  be  a  Riverhead  Town  housing  code  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  year-round  slums  filled 
by  ex-migrants.  “It  is  a  little  ridiculous,” 
says  Suffolk  County  Health  Department  San¬ 
itarian  Sid  Beckwith,  “that  we  have  con¬ 
struction  codes  for  migrant  camps  in  River¬ 
head,  but  that  all  around  them  people  can 
put  up  shacks.”  Another  idea  about  hous¬ 
ing  was  broached  by  John  Murphy,  manager 
of  the  Cutchogue  labor  camp.  “I  know  our 
housing  isn’t  the  best,”  he  said.  “But  the 
farmers  haven’t  had  a  good  year  since  1952. 
There  should  be  an  agency  to  borrow  money 
from  for  housing.  We  could  tear  down  these 
buildings  and  build  new  ones  of  all-concrete 
construction.” 

CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Another  step  that  might  be  taken  locally 
would  be  to  centralize  the  administration  of 
migrant  affairs.  “There  is  no  single  agency 
involved  with  all  phases  of  the  problem,” 
explained  Beckwith. 

Then,  there  is  the  whole  problem  of  the 
migrant  and  the  community.  Tighter  relief 
residency  laws  would  do  a  great  deal  toward 
preventing  ex-migrants  from  becoming  com¬ 
munity  burdens  on  Long  Island.  And  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  educate  migrants 
both  academically  and  socially.  A  man  who 
has  worked  among  Long  Island  migrants 
and  is  sympathetic  to  them  feels  neverthe- 
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less  that  some  of  them  “have  got  to  be 
taught  about  electric  ranges,  bathrooms, 
toilets,  and  how  to  take  care  of  floors.” 

The  community  also  could  aid  the  migrant 
through  its  courts.  It  is  not  always  easy  for 
a  migrant  to  get  anywhere  with  a  justified 
complaint  against  an  employer.  "Sometimes 
there  is  a  failure  by  the  courts  to  punish 
violators  and  force  rapid  compliance  with 
codes,”  said  Beckwith.  “When  the  case 
finally  comes  up,  the  migrant  has  gone  home 
and  the  case  is  dismissed.”  Out  of  simple 
humanity,  the  biggest  thing  the  community 
can  do  is  to  let  the  migrant  know  that  it  is 
aware  of  his  existence. 

Frequently,  the  migrant  worker  has  little 
education  and  little  hope.  Even  if  he  is  not 
resigned  to  exploitation,  there  isn’t  much  he 
can  do  on  his  own  behalf.  Monserrat  said  it 
this  way  at  a  congressional  hearing:  “The 
very  fact  that  these  people  must  move  about 
to  work  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage.  They 
have  no  political  strength.  They  can’t  vote — 
they  can’t  wait  around  for  a  case  to  come  up 
on  a  court  calendar.” 

All  migrant  workers  can  do  is  travel  along 
a  route  of  ripening  crops.  For  most  of  them 
it  is  a  weary  journey,  and  there  are  few  re¬ 
wards  along  the  way. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  47)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  report  entitled 
“Freedom  of  Communications.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  739)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
tirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  computing  interest 
earnings  of  special  Treasury  issues  held 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis¬ 
ability  fund. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1186) 
to  facilitate  the  protection  of  consum¬ 
ers  of  articles  of  merchandise  composed 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver 
from  fraudulent  misrepresentattion  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  ij 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senat 

The  message  also  further  announced 
that  the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  twy'Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  258)  to  amend  thoGDistrict  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to/mcrease  the 
rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Motor  Vehicle  Packing  Facility  Act 
of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees 
and  other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund, 
and  for  other  purooses. 

The  message  A Iso  announced  that  the 
House  insisted/upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1558)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columma  Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase 
the  rate/of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross 
receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act/of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking 
f^Cs  and  other  moneys  to  the  highway 
id,  and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 


further  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Broyhill 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  further  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3587)  to  amend  section  612  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  out¬ 
patient  medical  and  dental  treatment 
for  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  on  the 
same  basis  as  such  treatment  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4797)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7377)  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  positions  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  top  grades  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  on  the 
number  of  research  and  development  po-y 
vsitions  of  scientists  and  engineers  fc 
diich  special  rates  of  pay  are  authm-- 
iztotd,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
theVonference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  twqmouses 
thereof,  and  that  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
James  G.  Davis,  Mr.  DuLSKyMr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Nfr.  Corbett,  Mr./GRoss,  and 
Mr.  Johansyn  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part\)f  the  Hojjse  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  message  \lso  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed/to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the\oint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  542)  relating  no  the  admission  of 
certain  adopted  children. 

The  message  returned  to  the  Senate, 
in  compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill 
(H.R.  8558)  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  title  2^;  United  States  CodeY relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  R0ads,  and  for  other  purposes. 


10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  specific^ 
statutory  authority  for  prosecution  of  ba 
check  offenses; 

H.R.  7854.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  Miny  and 
Wis.,  to  provide  for  the  abandonment/of  the 
21st  Avenue  West  Channel,  and  Jor  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  th^Flood  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1958  to  extend  tiytime  within 
which  land  in  certain  reservoir  projects  In 
Texas  may  be  reconveyed  tcyxhe  former  own¬ 
ers  thereof; 

H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  ryblution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  459.  Joiny  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer¬ 
tain  lands  in  Prtnce  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties,  Md.,  ap'd  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOI 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his' 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  526),  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
operators’  licenses; 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  division  of  the  eastern  district  of  Texas 
as  the  Marshall  division; 

S.  2295.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  for  the  organization,  improvement, 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,”  approved  April  30,  1890; 

HR.  2181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Dom  Yong; 

H.R.  4357.  An  act  to  increase  monthly  dis¬ 
ability  and  death  compensation  payable  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  War  Hazards  Compensation 
Act; 

H.R.  4861.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  cer¬ 
tain  lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa; 

H.R.  7657.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guishyl  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuiyniREY]  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  have  over 
the  past  3  days  taken  the  floor  to  chal¬ 
lenge  certain  of  the  statements  I  made 
and  certain  of  the  evaluations  I  pre¬ 
sented  in  my  several  speeches  on  the 
Congo  crisis. 

Among  other  things,  they  challenged 
my  statement  that  there  was  already  a 
dangerous  pro-Communist  influence  in 
the  Leopoldville  government  and  that 
U.N.  policy  in  the  Congo,  if  it  succeeds 
in  destroying  President  Tshombe,  might 
lead  to  a  complete  Communist  takeover 
in  that  country. 

I  rise  now  to  accept  their  challenge 
and  to  deal  with  their  purported  rectifi¬ 
cations. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho,  said; 

It  bas  come  to  my  attention  that  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  an  article  on  the  Congo  appearing 
in  the  Moscow  New  Times  of  September  8 
was  inserted  in  the  Record  on  September 
13  as  a  guide  to  an  explanation  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  the  Congo.  I  am  some¬ 
what  astonished  that  we  would  seek  guidance 
from  a  second-line  Soviet  publication  which, 
I  am  told,  is  largely  designed  to  purvey  prop¬ 
aganda  to  foreign  audiences.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  let  me  say  that  this  particular  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Moscow  New  Times  is  a  rea¬ 
sonably  typical  example  of  the  deliberately 
misleading  tripe  which  is  spewed  out  from 
the  Communist  bloc  on  a  daily  basis.  It  is 
liberally  crammed  with  distortions  and  in¬ 
accuracies. 

In\  making  these  remarks,  my  col- 
leaguek  implied  that  I  had  based  the 
whole  Of  my  case,  or  the  major  part  of 
my  case,  qn  an  article  in  the  Soviet  New 
Times.  TrHs  is  inaccurate. 

I  made  myffirst  statement  on  the  Con¬ 
go  crisis  on  Friday,  September  8,  several 
days  before  the  Moscow  New  Times  arti¬ 
cle  had  come  to \py  attention.  In  this 
opening  statement  I  made  the  charge 
that  the  U.N.-fostered  coalition  in  Leo¬ 
poldville  was  dangerously  weighted  on 
the  Communist  side  andxthat  U.N.  policy 
was  driving  the  Congo  inthe  direction  of 
Communist  domination.  \l  supported 
this  charge  with  certain  basic  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  that  have  yet  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  I  supported  them  by  inserting 
into  the  Record  articles  by  Stewart  Al- 
sop  and  Marguerite  Higgins  and  other 
distinguished  American  correspondents. 
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In  short,  the  Record  will  clearly  reveal 
that  the  charges  I  have  made  and  the  es- 
ltial  facts  I  have  presented  in  support 
lese  charges,  were  not  based  on  an 
i  the  Soviet  press. 

I  dM  introduce  into  the  Record  on 
Wednes'fchiy,  September  13,  a  translation 
from  the'Russian  edition  of  the  Moscow 
New  TimMk  by  way  of  amplifying  and 
further  confirming  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  that  I  made.  I  believed  the  ar¬ 
ticle  I  had  inserted  had  much  signifi¬ 
cance  and  I  offered  it  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senators.  In  the  light  of  de¬ 
velopments  since  September  13, 1  believe 
that  the  article  from 'New  Times  which 
I  inserted  on  that  dateflhas  even  greater 
significance  than  I  had\>riginally  esti¬ 
mated.  I  again  call  it  to\he  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  must  be 
answered  is  whether,  according  to  the 
available  evidence,  the  non-Communists 
or  the  pro-Communists  and  their  Hench¬ 
men  hold  the  preponderance  of  power 
in  the  coalition  government  established 
in  Leopoldville. 

The  very  able  Senator  from  Minnesota' 
has  made  the  point  that  we  must  not 
identify  a  follower  of  Lumumba  or  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Gizenga  with  the  Communists, 
nor  must  we  bandy  these  terms  around 
loosely.  I  agree  with  him.  I  myself 
have  used  these  differing  terms  in  de¬ 
scribing  various  personalities  in  the  Con¬ 
go  because  I  believe  it  is  important  to  be 
careful  about  definitions. 

For  example,  I  never  described  Patrice 
Lumumba  as  a  Communist,  although  I 
feel  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  implied 
that  I  had.  In  his  own  evaluation  of 
Lumumba,  my  distinguished  colleague 
said: 

I  am  quite  sure  he  had  Communist  sym¬ 
pathies  and  found  his  associations  with  the 
Communist  bloc  to  his  advantage.  In  order 
to  retain  and  expand  his  personal  power,  he 
apparently  did  not  mind  serving  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  extension  of  Communist 
bloc  influence  into  central  Africa. 

I  accept  this  evaluation,  and  I  find  no 
comfort  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  has  repeatedly  made 
the  point  that  there  was  serious  danger 
of  a  Communist  takeover  in  the  Congo.^ 
and  that  only  the  U.N.  had  prevented 
such  a  takeover.  If  there  is  grave  d£ 
ger  of  a  Communist  takeover  in  /the 
Congo,  then  obviously  there  musft  be 
many  Communists  in  the  Congo,  and 
they  must  have  leaders.  If  ,my  col¬ 
league’s  evaluation  of  Congcypersonal- 
ities  is  correct,  however,  there  is  not  a 
single  Congo  politician  *vho  can  be 
clearly  identified  as  a  Communist. 
They  are  all  either  anticolonialists  or 
followers  of  Lumumba  or  followers  of 
Gizenga.  / 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  to  consider 
the  patent  contradiction  in  these  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  personality  of  Antoine  Gizenga  is 
of  central  importance  in  any  evaluation 
of  the  curjtmt  situation  in  the  Congo. 
My  good  friend  from  Minnesota  refuses 
to  characterize  Gizenga  as  a  Communist 
because  he  says  there  is  no  proof.  He 
would  not  go  beyond  equating  Gizenga 
with  Lumumba,  who,  he  had  said,  “sym¬ 
pathized  with  communism  and  did  not 


mind  serving  as  an  instrument  for  ex¬ 
tension  of  Communist  influence  into 
central  Africa.” 

I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  my 
colleague  is  not  carrying  caution  a  bit 
too  far  in  the  case  of  Antoine  Gizenga. 
Absolute  proof  is  difficult  to  come  by. 
To  this  day  there  is  no  absolute  proof 
that  Fidel  Castro  is  a  Communist,  and 
there  was  still  less  proof  before  he  seized 
power  and  in  the  period  immediately 
after  he  seized  power. 

In  making  evaluations  about  faraway 
places,  in  trying  to  decide  who  is  our 
friend  and  who  is  our  enemy  in  the  world 
struggle,  we  have  to  be  guided  by  certain 
commonsense  rules  of  evidence.  If,  in  a 
desire  to  be  fair,  we  insist  on  absolute 
juridical  standards  rather  than  these 
commonsense  standards,  we  will,  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  situation,  wind  up  by  con¬ 
cluding  that  there  is  no  proof;  and  we 
will,  in  consequence,  fail  to  take  the 
action  that  should  have  been  taken. 

The  failure  to  apply  commonsense 
rules  of  evidence  has  been  responsible 
for  a  paralysis  of  policy  in  a  whole  series 
of  situations. 

Our  State  Department  experts  believed , 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  not 
realjy  Communists  but  agrarian  reforin- 
ers;  we  failed  to  take  the  necessary 
actionVin  China. 

At  aVter  date,  there  were  State  De- 
partment\experts  who  took  the  stand 
that  there  was  no  proof  Fidel  Gfastro  was 
a  Communist,  and  that  only/one  or  two 
of  his  entourage  could  be  identified  with 
certainty  as  Communisms.  Again  we 
failed  to  take  theneces/iry  action. 

Today,  it  would  appear,  there  are 
other  State  Department  experts  who  are 
not  prepared  to  acoepKthe  very  substan¬ 
tial  proofs  offered  by  the  British  Royal 
Commission  that  CheddPJagan,  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana,  is  a  Communist.  And  in 
this  instance;  too,  our  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  enemy  has  led  to  a  p&ralysis  of 
of  policy /that  has  played  into  the  hands 
of  this /Imemy. 

MryPresident,  I  desire  as  much  a  ^any¬ 
one in  this  body  to  be  fair  and  to  avoid 
premature  conclusions.  But  I  do  not 
unk  I  was  wrong  when,  at  a  very  earls 
stage  of  the  game,  I  said  that  the  Castro 
movement  was  Communist  dominated 
and  that  Fidel  Castro  himself  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  Communist. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  wrong  when,  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  British  elections,  I  de¬ 
scribed  Cheddi  Jagan  to  my  colleagues 
as  a  proven  Communist.  And  I  do  not 
think  I  was  wrong  in  nailing  the  Com¬ 
munist  label  firmly  and  without  reserva¬ 
tion  on  Antoine  Gizenga. 

Either  there  are  no  Communists  in 
the  Congo,  or  there  are  some.  If  there  is 
a  single  Congolese  political  leader  who 
qualifies  as  a  Communist,  that  man 
without  any  question  is  Antoine  Gizenga. 

When  Patrice  Lumumba  was  alive, 
most  Western  correspondents  and  ex¬ 
perts  who  visited  the  Congo,  made  evalu¬ 
ations  of  Lumumba  similar  to  that  of 
my  colleague’s.  In  general,  they  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  an  explosive  and  danger¬ 
ously  pro-Communist  opportunist. 
Their  evaluation  of  Gizenga,  however, 
was  different.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  described  Gizenga  as  a  much 


more  sinister  and  dangerous  personality, 
as  someone  who  was  either  a  Communist  > 
or  consistently  pro-Communist.  Indeed; 
Gizenga  is  probably  the  only  Congolese 
political  leader  who  has  been  persist¬ 
ently  described  in  these  terms  by  JJVest- 
ern  observers  on  the  spot.  As  for  Con¬ 
golese  anti-Communists,  there  As  not  a 
single  one  of  them  who  has  y&ny  doubt 
about  Gizenga. 

Fidel  Castro  and  Cheddi /agan  at  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  their  careers  both  pre¬ 
tended  or  inferred  thaif  they  were  not 
Communists.  But  Antoine  Gizenga  has 
never  even  deigned/  to  deny  inferen- 
tially  the  many  qnarges  that  he  is  a 
Communist. 

When  Colone/  Mobutu  overthrew  the 
regime  of  Lmnumba,  Gizenga,  as  Vice 
Premier,  fie <y  to  Oriental  Province,  in¬ 
stalled  himself  in  the  capital  city  of 
Stanleyville,  and  proclaimed  himself  the 
legal  Government  of  the  Congo. 

The /world  Communist  movement  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  this  move  politically,  dip¬ 
lomatically,  militarily,  and  economically, 
’hey  supported  his  claim  to  be  the 
:gal  government.  Indeed,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  sprinkling  of  leftwing  neu¬ 
tralists,  the  Communist  bloc  nations  were 
the  only  ones  to  establish  embassies  in 
Stanleyville.  They  provided  him  with 
economic  aid  to  bolster  his  economy. 
They  sent  in  large  quantities  of  military 
supplies  ■frith  the  assistance  of  Cairo. 
They  sent  in  hundreds  of  technicians  and 
agents  disguised  as  technicians.  Day  in 
and  day  out,  the  Communist  radio  in 
every  language  upheld  Gizenga  as  the 
legal  Premier  and  as  the  true  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  forces  of  progress  in  the 
Congo.  And  the  Stanleyville  radio  and 
press  has  reciprocated  the  attention  and 
affection  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

An  African  friend  said  to  me  recently : 

I  do  not  understand  you  Westerners,  if  you 
want  more  proof  than  this  that  Gizenga  is  a 
Communist. 

I  agree  with  this  statement.  On  the 
basis  of  the  known  record,  I  stand  by 
the  assertion  I  have  already  made  that 
Antoine  Gizenga  is  the  No.  1  Commu¬ 
nist  in  the  Congo.  Antoine  Gizenga  is 
the  man  the  world  Commuist  movement 
is  backing. 

Jt  has  been  repeatedly  reported  in  the 
lerican  press  that  Antoine  Gizenga,  as 
a  Communist,  was  one  of  the  many 
Africans  brought  to  Prague  in  recent 
years  for  cadre  training.  Indeed,  only 
a  few  months  ago,  this  charge  was  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by 
Peter  Zenkl/former  mayor  of  Prague  and 
leading  Czechoslovak  anti-Communist. 
The  Senator  nom  Minnesota  tells  me 
that  according  co  his  own  information, 
Gizenga  has  spentiio  more  than  a  month 
in  the  Communist  bloc,  and  that  only  a 
portion  of  this  time  was  spent  in  Prague. 

I  have  rechecked  thesmatter  since  my 
colleague  spoke  and  I  cfcui  state  that  it 
is  widely  believed  both  by'Congolese  and 
by  Americans  who  have  *>een  in  the 
Congo  that  Gizenga  has  spencsmore  than 
a  few  weeks  in  Prague.  There\bviously 
exists  a  conflict  of  information. 

But  I  do  not  think  this  conflict  of 
information  is  at  all  important.  NThe 
really  important  thing  is  what  Gizenga 
stands  for,  what  he  has  done,  what  evr 
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this  field  every  day.  But  at  the  same  time 
our  research  activities  are  leading  us  into 
'additional  areas — into  electronics,  special 
materials,  and  special  fuels.  Our  future 
growth  can  well  follow  still  unforeseen  paths. 
We  Velcome  this  challenge. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  motepoint  this  morning: 

When  \  started,  I  said  that  American  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  a  full  working  partner  of 
our  Government.  I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  that  as  industrial  citizens  we  have 
the  same  civic\obligation  as  do  individual 
citizens.  \ 

But  I  think  we'have  a  further  obligation. 
W,e  must  keep  ourselves  always  ready  to  serve, 
without  notice  or  warning.  As  I  see  it,  this 
means  that  we  must\  keep  our  financial 
muscles  strong,  our  faculties  up  to  date  and 
flexible,  and  our  management  highly  trained. 

We  hear  a  lot  now  about  how  small  the 
world  has  grown.  Gentlemeh,  it  has  grown 
small  only  in  terms  of  time  and  distance.  It 
has  grown  tremendously  big  and\complicated 
in  terms  of  its  problems  and  they  way  these 
problems  can  be  solved.  If  we  must  have 
a  strong  Government  to  lead  us  thro^h  this 
difficult  period,  I  think  we  also  mus\  have 
strong  businesses  to  support  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  businesses  with  the  ability  to  carry 
their  share  of  the  national  burden.  Cnu- 
businesses  must  be  strong  in  management! 
strong  in  production  and  research  ability, 
and  financially  healthy  to  do  the  big  jobs  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  continually  expand  and  improve 
our  plants  and  our  tools,  and  give  our  scien¬ 
tists  freedom  to  explore  new  areas.  By  the 
same  token,  we  must  be  able  to  make  the 
best  possible  products  for  today’s  market 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit  sufficient  to  permit 
increased  investment  in  space-age  programs 
and  facilities. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  serve  not  only  our 
stockholders,  but  our  broader  national  duty 
as  well. 

Thank  you. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mi\  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  will  offer 
a  motion  relating  to  disposal  of  the 
measure  now  before  us. 

Before  he  does  that,  I  should  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
letter.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  read 
the  letter.  Whereas  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  supported  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78,  the  Secretary  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  Committee  under  date  of  June  9, 
1961,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  9, 1961. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  XJ.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  is  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  with  respect  to  S.  1945  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program. 

This  Department  recommends  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 


We  believe  that  this  program  has  served 
a  very  important  function  in  providing 
needed  agricultural  labor  and  that  its  abrupt 
termination  would  cause  serious  disruption 
in  agricultural  production.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  clear  that  with  the  present  widespread 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
this  country,  the  use  of  agricultural  workers 
from  other  countries  instead  of  domestic 
workers  raises  serious  problems.  However, 
until  ways  can  be  found  to  meet  the  need 
for  workers  now  supplied  by  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  we  agree  that  some  extension  of  this 
program  is  necessary. 

We  believe  that  extension  of  this  program 
standing  alone,  as  provided  in  H.R.  2010, 
without  clarifying  amendments  of  the  type 
incorporated  into  this  bill,  would  not  meet 
the  overall  test  of  maximum  contribution 
to  solution  of  needed  adjustments  in  the 
farm  economy  which  will  incorporate  into 
the  agricultural  work  force  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  living  in  low-income 
farming  areas.  In  addition  to  those  now 
unemployed  a  spectacular  increase  is  taking 
place  in  the  number  of  young  people  enter¬ 
ing  our  labor  force.  By  1965  we  will  have  40 
percent  more  persons  under  20  years  of  age 
in  our  national  labor  force  than  we  now 
have;  many  of  these  will  be  farm  boys. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  tele¬ 
grams  from  various  organizations  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  I 
originally  offered,  and  in  opposition,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
written  and  is  before  us  in  the  conference 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  September  21,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  Christian  family  movement  is  unalter¬ 
ably  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  Public  Law 
78  unless  it  contains  the  reforms  which  you 
have  recommended  and  your  amendment 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  We  feel  that 
these  reforms  are  essential  for  justice  to  both 
American  and  Mexican  workers.  Our  Mexican 
groups  strongly  oppose  the  present  wage 
conditions  of  the  bracero  program.  For  bet¬ 
ter  international  understanding  Public  Law 
78  should  be  reformed.  We  commend  your 
efforts  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  these 
workers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Crowley, 

National  Presidents. 


Washington,  September  22,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Capitol,  Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Appreciate  your  and  others’  good  fight 
against  conference  report  Public  Law  78  ex¬ 
tension.  Keep  it  up. 

Howard  A.  Dawson, 
Executive  Secretary,  Department  of 
Rural  Education. 


San  Jose,  Calif.,  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  our  member¬ 
ship  many  of  whom  are  agricultural  workers 
we  wish  to  compliment  you  in  your  effort  to 
bring  justice  to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
agricultural  workers  throughout  our  land. 
We  heartily  endorse  your  stand  and  reiterate 


/ 

/— 

our  opposition  to  extention  of  Public  Law 
78  without  your  amendment.  Please  keep 
talking. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  Esparza, 

Community  Service  Organization  of 
Santa  Clara  County. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.C.: 

In  interest  of  deprived  migrant  children 
urge  you  stand  firm  against  conference  re¬ 
port  on  Public  Law  78. 

Eli  E.  Cohen, 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  continue  fight  against 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2010  re  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  because  Congress  should 
either  adopt  the  Senate-passed  bill  for  the 
sake  of  justice  or  Public  Law  78  should  die. 

Fay  Bennett, 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Share¬ 
croppers  Fund. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  defeat  of  legislation  extending  Mexi¬ 
can  farm  labor  program  unless  Senate 
amendments  adopted. 

Thomson  C.  McGowan, 
Chairman,  New  York  State  Citizens 
Committeee  on  Farm  Labor. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  support  your  move  to  restore  the 
90  percent  of  prevailing  wage  for  migratory 
workers  in  Public  Law  78.  Without  it  the 
legislation  is  worthless.  We  urgently  need 
strong  legislative  support  for  these  needy 
people. 

Ray  Gibbons, 

Director,  Council  for  Christian  Social 

Action,  United  Church  of  Christ. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  22,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to  have 
your  standard  setting  provisions  included  in 
any  legislation  affecting  migrant  farm  work¬ 
ers  and  to  oppose  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  unless  such  standards  are  included. 

Mrs.  Archie  D.  Marvel, 
President,  National  Board  YWCA. 

Covington,  Ky„  September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  amendment  of  Public  Law  78. 

Young  Christian  Workers 
Federation, 

George  Miner, 

President. 


Denver,  Colo.,  September  22,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  appreciate  your  stand  on  Public  Law 
78  and  wish  to  encourage  you  in  your  fight 
for  justice. 

L.  M.  Lopez, 

Colorado  Federation  of  Latin  American 

Groups. 
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Biveredge,  N.J. 
September  22,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  fully  support  your  filibuster  against 
Public  Law  78. 

Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  Bergen  Paramus  Dis¬ 
trict,  Social  Action, 

Mrs.  Walter  Soltmann. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
September  21, 1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

In  line  with  longstanding  goals  to  bring 
America’s  migrant  workers  under  equal  pro¬ 
tection  and  benefit  of  law  and  consistent 
with  policy  statements  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Department  of  Migrant  Work  in  session  at 
St.  Louis  strongly  supports  your  stand  in 
regard  to  Public  Law  78. 

Rev.  Shirley  E.  Greene, 

Chairman. 

San  Antonio,  Tex., 

September  21, 1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C 

It  is  unthinkable  that  Public  Law  78 
should  be  extended  without  the  McCarthy 
amendment  and  other  much-needed  re¬ 
forms. 

Archbishop  Lucey. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
September  21, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Care  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  National  Migrant  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  cur¬ 
rently  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  speaking  on  its 
own  authority,  expresses  its  conviction  that 
your  amendment  to  the  bill  renewing  Public 
Law  78  should  be  reinstated. 

G.  Shubert  Frye, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Silver  Spring,  Md., 

September  21, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  com¬ 
mends  your  work  on  behalf  of  the  forgotten 
people  in  our  affluent  society,  migrant  farm¬ 
workers.  We  believe  the  Senate  should  stand 
firm  on  its  amendments  to  H.R.  2010.  We 
prefer  Public  Law  78  be  allowed  to  die  rather 
than  accept  the  House  version. 

J.  Arnold  Feldman, 
Executive  Director,  American  Veterans 
Committee. 

Washington,  D.C., 

September  22, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  continue  fight  against  con¬ 
ference  report  on  H.R.  2010.  Congress  should 
adopt  Senate  bill  or  let  Public  Law  78  ex¬ 
pire. 

H.  Vera  Mayer, 

General  Secretary,  National  Consumers 
League. 


West  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

September  21,  1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Association  of  California  Consumers 
wishes  to  go  on  record  in  strong  support  of 


your  position  on  amendments  to  Public  Law 
78.  We  oppose  passage  unless  these  amend¬ 
ments  are  included. 

Mrs.  Mary  Heinemann, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Chicago,  III.,  September  21, 1961. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Illinois  Federation  of  Mexican-American 
Organizations  representing  all  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can-American  organizations  in  the  State 
congratulate  you  on  your  fight  for  decency 
and  justice  for  American  and  Mexican  agri¬ 
cultural  workers.  We  strongly  oppose  the 
renewal  of  Public  Law  78  if  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  your  wage  amendment.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  essential  for  justice  for  both  Ameri¬ 
can  migrants  and  Mexican  braceros. 

Member  organizations:  Circulo  Jalisciense 
Latin  American  Social  Club,  Hns.;  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe,  South  Deering  Post  1238, 
YCW;  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Club;  Juven- 
tud  Mexicana;  Mexican  Bowling  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ladies  South,  YCW;  Precious  Blood, 
Lulac  Council  313;  Manuel  Perez  Post  1017; 
Holy  Name  Society,  JR-Our  Lady  of  Guada¬ 
lupe;  Back  of  the  Yard  Political,  YCW;  Im¬ 
maculate  Heart  Don  Bosco  Club,  Hns.;  Im¬ 
maculate  Heart  Mexican  Community  Com¬ 
mittee;  Mexican  Bowling  Association,  Ladies 
West;  Quince  Originals  Club  Ospreys;  Mexi¬ 
can  Democratic  Organization,  Hns.;  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Tenth  Ward  Independent  Mexican 
Voters;  Guadalupanas  Immaculate  Heart 
Mexican  Bowling  Association  (men);  Man¬ 
uel  Perez  Post  Auxiliary;  South  Deering  Post 
Auxiliary;  Latin  American  Gulf  Club;  As¬ 
sociated  Members  Cordi-Marian  Auxiliary; 
Spanish-Speaking  Presto  Pride  Club;  Social 
Jalis  dense,  Young  Married  Couples  Ball 
and  Chain  Club;  American  GI  Form,  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter;  American  GI  Form,  West  Side 
Chapter;  Lulac  Council  288. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  I  wish  to  read  two  paragraphs 
from  a  very  perceptive  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Senate’s  decision  to  put  safeguards 
for  the  wages  of  domestic  farmworkers  into 
its  proposed  extension  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  represents  a  bow  to  decency 
in  what  has  long  been  an  area  of  national 
disgrace.  Without  such  safeguards,  the  an¬ 
nual  importation  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Mexican  braceros  to  help  harvest  rich 
croplands  can  only  continue  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  depressing  the  already  in¬ 
adequate  wages  of  American  migratory 
farmworkers. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  the  conferees  repre¬ 
senting  the  House  refuse  to  go  along  with 
the  Senate  stipulation  that  the  Mexicans  be 
paid  at  least  90  percent  of  the  average  do¬ 
mestic  farm  wage,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  program  die  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
thus  compel  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
law  when  Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 

» 

Following  that  is  a  paragraph  which 
perhaps  would  be  unparliamentary,  in 
that  it  might  be  considered  critical  of 
the  other  body,  and  I  shall  not  read  it. 

I  do  wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  declined  to  table  the  conference 
report.  If  that  motion  is  made  and  if 
there  is  a  vote  on  it,  whether  a  motion 
to  table  it,  or  however  the  vote  comes, 
if  the  conference  report  is  still  before 
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the  Senate  and  is  not  disposed  of  by  the 
motion,  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
whether  it  will  be  in  order  to  move  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  until  January. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain  would 
be  in  oi-der. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  further  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  such  a  mo¬ 
tion  be  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  would  be  debatable. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  now  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  declined  to  table  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  declined  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  conference  report.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  in  order?  What 
is  the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  conference  report  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Would  it  be  correct 
to  say  that  those  who  generally  favor  my 
position  and  would  like  to  see  the  Senate 
adjourn  early  should  vote  “nay”? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  regular  order,  Mr. 
President.  That  is  a  highly  inflamma¬ 
tory  statement.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  demanded. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Order,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  niinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr,  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hickey],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
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[Mr.  Muskie]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
ference  in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Capehart],  the  -Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fund  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

The.  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  leave  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[No.  216] 

(Note. — Rollcail  No.  216,  found  on  page 
19412  of  the  Record  of  September  21,  1961, 
will  be  renumbered  "215”. 

Quorum  call  No.  215  found  on  page  19204 


of  September 
"Exec.  No.  1". 

20,  1961,  will 

YEAS— 38 

be  renumbered 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Russell 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Ellender  f 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

McClellan 

NAYS — 33 

Bartlett 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Pell 

Case,  N.J. 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Tower 

Jackson 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Javits 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Keating 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Allott 

Carroll 

McGee 

Beall 

Chavez 

Miller 

Boggs 

Church 

Morton 

Bridges 

Clark 

Moss 

Burdick 

Dirksen 

Muskie 

Bush 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Gruening 

Schoeppel 

Cannon 

Hart 

Smith,  Mass. 

Capehart 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Hickey 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  rejected  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  on  the  vote  yester¬ 
day  and  on  the  vote  today  there  were 
a  large  number  of  absentees.  Yester¬ 
day  26  Senators  did  not  vote  and  74 
voted.  While  I  did  not  hear  distinctly 
the  result  of  the  vote  today,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  there  were  38  yeas  and  34  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
three  nays. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  a  total  of  71  Sen¬ 
ators  voting,  which  indicates  29  absen¬ 
tees. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  check  the  list 
of  absentees  as  of  today,  but  I  have 
checked  the  list  of  absentees  of  yester¬ 
day.  I  am  convinced  that  a  very  large 
proportion — perhaps  the  majority — of 


the  absentees  would  have  voted  for  the 
McCarthy  amendment  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  belief  that  if  there  is  a  discussion 
in  depth  on  this  subject,  a  great  number 
of  absent  Senators  will  return  in  order 
to  make  their  positions  clear  on  this 
issue. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  two 
of  our  distinguished  members,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  are  ill,  in  the  hospital, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  attend. 

At  least  27  absent  Senators  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue  would,  if 
proper  notice  were  given,  come  hurry¬ 
ing  back  to  the  Chamber  from  the  places 
to  which  they  have  gone. 

Some  of  those  Senators  are  in  Africa. 
Some  are  in  Europe.  Some  have  gone 
home.  But  all,  I  am  sure,  are  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  call  of  duty;  and  if  the  dis¬ 
cussion  proceeds  for  some  time,  and  we 
have  a  clear  delineation  of  the  issues  in 
depth,  I  am  convinced  that  absent  Sen¬ 
ators  will  return,  and  that  the  decision 
which  has  been  made  in  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  votes  will  be  reversed  and  the 
McCarthy  amendment  will  once  again 
be  upheld. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  if  he  can  explain  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  debate  in  depth  and 
a  filibuster. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  filibuster  is  pro¬ 
longed  discussion  or  other  delaying  tac¬ 
tics  intended  to  prevent  a  vote.  When 
I  speak  of  discussion  in  depth  I  speak 
of  a  discussion  which  is  not  intended 
to  prevent  a  vote,  but  one  intended  to 
elucidate  the  issues  in  great  detail  so 
that  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  may  be 
better  informed,  and  so  that  the  final 
vote  will  be  more  intelligent  and  more 
in  the  public  interest.  We  want  to 
bring  the  absentees  home  so  that  the 
real  opinion  of  the  Senate  may  be  reg¬ 
istered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  lucid  explanation,  which  means  that 
there  is  a  difference  without  a  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a 
question  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Illinois  if  it  is  not 
a  fact  that  under  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  rule  XXII  that  he  and  I  sup¬ 
ported,  there  would  have  been  15  days 
of  debate  before  debate  could  be  cut 
off.  I  wish  to  ask  him  further  whether 
it  is  his  intention,  or  the  intention  of 
any  Senators  identified  with  the  report, 
to  engage  in  as  much  as  15  days  of  de¬ 
bate  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  highly 
improbable.  We  will  observe  a  re¬ 
straint  which  we  would  not  impose  on 
our  southern  friends.  They  say  they 
need  more  than  2  weeks  to  discuss 
civil  rights.  They  therefore  cannot 
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properly  object  if  we  take  less  than  2 
weeks  to  try  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Negro  and  Mexican-American  farm 
laborers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  always  de¬ 
lighted  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  the  soul  of 
geniality  and  the  embodiment  of  wit. 
But  I  remind  him  that  he  is  delaying 
the  discussion  in  depth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  about  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  if,  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  a  proceeding  is  a  debate  in 
depth  or  a  filibuster,  it  would  be  safe  to 
lay  aside  the  technical  distinctions  and 
merely  observe  the  conduct  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating!  ; 
and  if  I  could  rest  assured  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  the  discussion  might  last,  if 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  were 
participating  in  such  discussion,  it  would 
not  be  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  highly  hyothetical  question.  But 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  that,  though  this  is  not  a  flilibuster, 
if  it  were  to  be  a  filibuster,  it  would  have 
been  modeled  upon  the  practice  of  ex¬ 
perts  who  might  have  taught  some  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  North,  unaccustomed  to 
such  procedures,  the  full  intricacies  of 
the  method.  But  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  not  a  filibuster.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  depth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  makes 
plain,  as  I  understand,  that  even  though 
it  is  a  discussion  in  depth,  it  is  modeled 
after  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  forth¬ 
right  enough  to  admit  that  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  filibuster  when  they  are  fili¬ 
bustering. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  heard 
my  friends  from  the  South  admit  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  filibuster.  It  has 
always  been  disguised  as  an  attempt  to 
discuss  the  issues. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
no  speeches  which  included  a  reading  of 
the  pages  of  the  telephone  book  or  a  reci¬ 
tation  of  the  recipe  for  potlicker,  as  was 
the  case  in  years  past.  But  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  our  southern  friends  has  gone  on 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  Our  intentions 
are  far  more  moderate  and  restrained. 

I  am  sure  that  in  their  hearts  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  do  not  oppose  the  practice  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  depth,  which  is  much  more 
moderate  than  the  methods  which  they 
have  customarily  used. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
for  his  geniality,  and  assure  him  that 
since  I  have  learned  that  what  we  are 
engaged  in  is  not  a  filibuster,  I  will  not 
participate  in  it  further. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  reply  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  depth  on  the  pending  question 
is  a  great  deprivation  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country,  because  he  always  intro¬ 
duces  the  sparkle  of  wit  and  good  humor 
into  any  discussion. 

Earlier  in  the  morning,  when  there 
were  not  many  Senators  on  the  floor, 


the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  made  some  very  interesting  points 
about  the  procedure  under  which  this 
bill  went  to  conference.  I  wish  to  pref¬ 
ace  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  am  not 
making  the  slightest  reflection  upon  the 
character  or  behavior  of  any  member  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  know  all 
of  these  gentlemen  and  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  them.  They  are  not  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  senatorial  use  of  that 
word,  but  distinguished  in  fact,  and  uni¬ 
formly  very  fine  gentlemen  and  men 
whom  we  properly  honor  and  for  whom 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  respect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
further  point  of  order  that  the  Senate 
is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sen¬ 
ators  will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
workings  of  the  conference  committee 
in  this  matter  illustrate  a  very  great 
defect  in  our  present  conference  proce¬ 
dure.  As  I  understand,  four  Democratic 
Senators  and  three  Republican  Senators 
were  appointed  to  the  conference.  The 
roll  call  on  the  McCarthy  amendment, 
when  it  was  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  showed  that  six  of  these 
Senators  voted  against  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  and  only  one,  the  very  emi¬ 
nent  and  beloved  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  voted  for  the  McCarthy 
amendment.  The  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  was  the  chief  point  in  difference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  So 
we  sent  to  conference  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  six-sevenths  of  whom  had  voted 
against  and  were  therefore  opposed  to 
the  McCarthy  amendment,  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  had  supported. 

This  has  happened  several  times  in 
recent  years  in  connection  with  other 
bills.  While  none  of  us  has  questioned 
the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Senate  defended  the  position  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  when  they  get  to  conference,  still  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  they  could  not 
be  expected  ardently  to  defend  a  pro¬ 
posal  in  which  they  did  not  believe.  It 
would  be  a  superhuman  act  were  they 
to  do  so. 

While  these  gentlemen  are  eminent, 
lovable,  distinguished,  and  able,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  not  claim  they  were 
superhuman.  If  anyone  does  claim  that 
they  are  superhuman,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  admit  that  they  are.  Until  that  claim 
is  advanced,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
admit  that  fact. 

In  general,  the  conference  committee 
was  made  up  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 
That  was  followed  in  the  case  of  three 
members.  In  the  present  instance  the 
top  three  men  on  the  senior  list  on  the 
Democrats  were  made  members,  but 
then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  was  passed 
over,  although  he  was  senior  to  the  emi¬ 
nent  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
had  thought  that  the  principle  of  comity 
for  which  this  body  is  known  would,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  have  carried  with  it 


the  designation  of  the  author  of  the 
McCarthy  amendment,  namely,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  himself. 
This  was  not  done. 

So  the  four  Democratic  Senators  were 
men  who  had  opposed  the  McCarthy 
amendment.  Incidentally,  I  believe  in 
accordance  with  the  composition  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Democrats  were  entitled  to  5  mem¬ 
bers,  not  4  members. 

I  believe  the  present  instance  illus¬ 
trates  the  necessity  for  making  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  explicit  on  this  point; 
namely,  that  where  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  expresses  itself  through  a  vote  in 
favor  of  a  proposal,  the  majority  should 
be  given  strong  representation,  to  say 
the  least,  upon  the  conference  committee 
itself.  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 
It  occurred  in  the  past  on  another 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
had  sponsored,  namely,  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  so-called  4-percent  dividend 
credit.  This  motion  had  been  carried  in 
the  Senate  twice,  but  it  was  given  up  in 
the  conference  committee  by  a  confer¬ 
ence  committee  composed  on  the  Senate 
side  almost  exclusively  of  members  who 
opposed  the  4-percent  dividend  credit. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long!  has  also  suffered  in  the  past  from 
the  practice  of  selecting  conferees  who 
are  opposed  to  an  amendment  which  was 
in  dispute  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  believe  on  two  occasions — 
although  I  may  be  mistaken — amend¬ 
ments  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  sponsored  and  which  car¬ 
ried  through  the  Senate  by  very  large 
majorities,  went  to  a  conference  in  which 
the  Senate  members  were  opposed  to  the 
Long  amendment,  and  in  which  by  some 
strange  coincidence  the  Long  amend¬ 
ment  was  sacrificed. 

Lest  my  words  be  misunderstood,  and 
lest  it  be  thought  that  I  am  leveling  un¬ 
called  for  criticism  on  senatorial  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference,  let  me  say  once 
again  that  I  am  making  no  personal 
reflection  upon  these  gentlemen.  I  am 
merely  criticizing  the  practice  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  Senate  and  which  was 
carried  out  in  the  present  instance. 

I  believe  we  should  either  have  an 
explicit  change  of  the  rules  to  govern 
this  situation,  or  else  reach  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement  that  in  the  selection  of 
conference  committees  Senators  in  favor 
of  amendments  adopted  on  the  floor 
should  have  adequate  and  full  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  conference  committee 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  from  pro¬ 
cedure  to  substance.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  conditions  of  probably  the 
most  exploited  group  in  American  so¬ 
ciety.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  general 
condition  of  American  labor  and  the 
American  people,  including  the  farmers, 
has  improved  so  much  during  the  last 
25  years.  I  think  we  all  remember  the 
second  inaugural  address  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  which  he  said 
that  a  third  of  the  Nation  was  ill  clothed, 
ill  housed,  and  ill  fed.  Those  words  of 
the  President  were  challenged  at  the 
time;  but  statistics  on  income  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cost  of  living  indicated  that 
those  words  were  an  understatement 
rather  than  an  exaggeration.  I  worked 
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at  the  time  on  the  figures  of  income  and 
living  costs;  and  after  spending  much 
time  trying  to  work  out  the  relationship 
between  the  two,  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  approximately  three- 
eighths  of  the  poulation  were  then  close 
to  primary  poverty  and  were,  in  fact,  ill 
fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  housed — not  one- 
third;  not  33  percent;  but  somewhere 
around  37  or  38  percent. 

Since  then,  fortunately,  there  has  been 
a  big  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  American  people,  caused  by  many 
factors,  including  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  but  also  to  some  degree  caused 
by  the  social  legislation  passed  by  the 
Democratic  Party  over  the  opposition  of 
other  groups.  I  think  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  today  that  the  percentage  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  primary  poverty,  both  as  wage 
earners  and  as  farmers,  is  somewhere 
between  20  and  25  percent,  probably 
about  22  percent  and  that  there  has' 
been,  therefore,  a  very  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  American 
people.  This  has  not  only  helped  the 
people  but  it  has  also  put  the  Nation  in  a 
healthier  condition.  Incidentally,  it  has 
helped  business,  because  business  can¬ 
not  flourish  if  it  sells  to  impoverished 
people  who  do  not  have  the  money  or  the 
purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy. 

But  while  we  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  be  aware  of  the 
weaknesses  which  exist.  Our  greatest 
labor  weakness  is  in  the  field  of  migra¬ 
tory  labor.  I  am  very  happy,  as  I  utter 
these  words,  to  look  to  the  chair  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  see  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  presiding,  because,  in  my 
judgment,  he  has  done  more  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country 
the  plight  of  the  migratory  workers.  I 
pay  all  tribute  and  all  honor  to  him  for 
the  magnificient  part  which  he  has 
played. 

The  migratory  workers  are  the  low 
men,  women,  and  children  on  the  social 
and  economic  totem  pole.  Their  wages 
are  low;  their  employment  is  scanty; 
they  move  about  from  place  to  place. 
They  live  in  miserable  housing;  their 
children  lack  education ;  the  disease  rate 
is  high;  they  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
towns,  where  they  are  treated  more  or 
less  as  social  pariahs.  The  migratory 
labor  force  consists  primarily  of  those 
of  Latin  stock  and  Negro  blood.  So  they 
are  almost  the  economic  and  social  out¬ 
casts  of  the  Nation.  Because  of  their 
mobility,  because  they  move  about  like 
quicksilver,  because  they  do  not  have 
political  influence,  and  many  do  not  have 
the  vote,  and  because  some  are  foreign¬ 
ers,  it  has  been  hard  to  enact -legislation 
which  would  deal  with  their  difficulties 
adequately.  There  is  responsibility, 
therefore,  for  us  to  try  to  protect  this 
group  who  cannot  protect  themselves. 

We  did  pass  some  minor  legislation  at 
the  instance  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  think  that  was  a  very  healthy 
beginning.  However,  I  feel  certain  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  corrob¬ 
orate  me,  as  his  recent  votes  indicate, 
that  this  was  merely  the  beginning ;  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is,  in  some  fashion, 


to  try  to  improve  the  wage  levels  of  those 
people  and  raise  their  economic,  as  well 
as  their  social  conditions. 

We  all  saw  the  documentary  film 
“Harvest  of  Shame,”  which  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  produced.  I 
think  it  was  a  great  public  service.  That 
documentary  has  been  criticized  by 
various  Members  of  the  Senate,  includ¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  It  may 
well  be  that  in  certain  individual  in¬ 
stances  the  portrayal  was  inaccurate,  but 
the  main  content  of  the  film  was,  in  my 
judgment,  correct.  It  called  attention  to 
the  terrible  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
gave  some  vivid  case  examples,  and 
pricked,  as  it  should  have  pricked,  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  Senate  should 
not  be  impervious  to  this  issue.  The 
large  votes  which  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  received — a  majority  on  original 
passage,  and  in  the  last  votes  33  or  34 
Members  of  a  diminished  total  Senate — 
indicate  that  many  of  our  consciences 
have  been  pricked. 

I  myself  have  some  acquaintance  with 
this  problem,  because  in  trips  which  I 
have  taken  over  the  country,  I  have  tried 
to  get  off  the  main  highways  and  to  see 
at  least  some  of  the  labor  camps  which 
house  the  migratory  workers.  I  have 
visited  labor  camps  in  Florida,  and  I 
have  visited  labor  camps  in  States  far¬ 
ther  north  such  as  on  the  so-called  Del- 
marva  Peninsula.  In  my  own  State, 
frankly,  I  have  seen  some  housing  for 
migrants  which  was  up  to  standard.  So 
this  is  not  a  sectional  difficulty;  it  is  a 
nationwide  difficulty. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  improvement 
which  the  State  of  Florida  has  recently 
made.  Especially,  I  pay  tribute  to  for¬ 
mer  Gov.  Leroy  Collins,  of  Florida,  who 
was  extremely  conscientious  in  this 
matter  of  effecting  real  improvements 
in  the  labor  camps  of  his  State  when 
he  was  the  Governor. 

However,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  the  McCarthy  amendment  would 
help  us  to  do  it.  The  facts  are  simply 
these;  There  are  about  a  million  migra¬ 
tory  workers,  together  with  their  families 
and  appendages.  I  suppose  that  at  least 
2  million  people  belong  to  this  most 
depressed  class.  The  migratory  work¬ 
ers  are  divided  into  approximately 
equal  proportions — native  migratory 
workers  and  imported  migratory  work¬ 
ers,  roughly,  I  suppose,  about  a  half 
million  of  each.  Of  the  half  million 
imported  migratory  workers,  315,000  or 
325,000  come  from  Mexico;  the  rest 
come  from  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  President,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
if  half  a  million  migratory  workers  are 
brought  in  from  outside  the  country, 
this  will  depress  the  wages  of  the  half 
million  migratory  workers  who  are  inside 
the  country.  If  there  is  anything  which 
is  clear  in  the  so-called  principle  of 
demand  and  supply,  it  is  this:  Increase 
the  supply,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
and  the  price  per  unit  drops.  If  there 
is  twice  as  much  sugar  as  usual,  the 
price  per  pound  will  be  reduced. 

The  supply  of  migratory  labor  in  this 
country .  has  been  doubled  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  migratory  farmworkers,  of 


whom  the  Mexican  workers  under  Public 
Law  78  form  the  most  important  group. 
Certainly  such  importations  affect  ad¬ 
versely  the  wages  of  the  migratory  work¬ 
ers  already  in  the  United  States. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if 
I  may  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  help  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  get  it  back,  if  he  loses  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  to¬ 
morrow  and  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  a 
good  reason  for  wanting  to  be  absent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  will  suffer 
from  his  absence;  and  I  hope  he  will 
come  back  to  the  Senate  for  the  final 
vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  the  end  of  next  week? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  he  will  be  back 
in  time  for  the  final  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  certainly  hope  I  shall 
be  missed  tomorrow.  But  I  shall  be  back 
for  the  final  vote — by  the  end  of  next 
week?  I  can  be  back  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  I  think  we  can 
be  ready  at  the  end  of  next  week  or  be¬ 
fore.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  adjournment  at  that  time,  but 
for  the  taking  of  a  vote  on  this  measure? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes— for  I  thought 
the  adjournment  would  come  later. 
[Laughter.] 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  abundant  statistical  evidence  to  bear 
out  the  general  point  I  have  been  mak¬ 
ing;  namely,  that  the  introduction  of 
Mexican  agricultural  labor  has  operated 
to  decrease  the  wages  of  American  mi¬ 
gratory  farm  labor. 

I  shall  now  quote  statistics  from  page 
42  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Hired 
Farm  Working  Force  of  1959,”  published 
by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
shows  the  average  wage  per  day  in  1952, 
1954,  1956,  1957,  and  1959.  I  wish  to 
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read  those  figures,  first  for  men  work- 
ers,  and  then  for  men  and  women  work¬ 
ers,  combined.  I  think  these  figures  will 
make  my  point  abundantly  clear. 

In  1952,  before  Public  Law  78  was  in 
operation,  the  average  wage  earned  per 
day  by  male  migratory  workers  in  the 
United  States  was  $7.35;  in  1954,  $6.65; 
in  1956,  $8.50;  in  1957,  $7;  and  in  1959, 
$6.10 — or  $1.25  less  than  7  years  earlier, 
in  1952. 

For  male  migratory  workers  and  fe¬ 
male  migratory  workers,  when  those 


wages  are  combined,  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  from  $6.90  to  $6. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  well  over  15  percent  in  the  money 
wages  of  male  migratory  workers  dur¬ 
ing  that  7-year  period,  one  in  which 
wages  as  a  whole  were  markedly  rising. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  from  which  I  have  been  quoting 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Average  days  worked  and  wages  earned  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wage  work  by  workers  who  did 
25  days  or  more  of  farm  wage  work,  by  migratory  status  and  sex  of  worker,  United  States, 
selected  years,  1952-59 


Farm  and  nonfarm 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

Year,  migratory  status  and  sex 

Wages  earned 

Wages  earned 

Wages  earned 

Days 

worked 

Per 

year 

Per 
day  i 
worked 

Days 

worked 

Per 

year 

Per 
day  1 
worked 

Days 

worked 

Per 

year 

Per 
day  1 
worked 

1952: 

124 

$884 

1,101 

$7.15 

7. 60 

87 

$600 

731 

$6.90 

7. 35 

37 

$284 

370 

$7.  75 
8.15 

144 

99 

45 

Female 

65 

'259 

4.00 

53 

222 

4.20 

12 

37 

3.10 

Nonmigratory _ 

169 

911 

5.40 

140 

698 

5.00 

29 

213 

7.40 

Male _  _  _ _ _ 

195 

1,074 

5.50 

161 

815 

5. 05 

34 

259 

7.70 

68 

'265 

3.90 

58 

234 

4.00 

10 

31 

3.20 

1954: 

156 

1,033 

1,160 

6.60 

124 

794 

6.  40 

32 

239 

7.35 

166 

6.  95 

135 

899 

6.  65 

31 

261 

8.  30 

117 

565 

4.80 

81 

410 

5. 05 

36 

155 

4.  25 

169 

972 

5.75 

145 

800 

5.50 

24 

172 

7.05 

187 

1,119 

5.  95 

161 

919 

5.70 

26 

200 

7.60 

Female  _  _  _ 

91 

344 

3.75 

75 

287 

3.80 

16 

57 

3.45 

1956: 

Migratory . . 

143 

1, 178 
1,369 
•  500 

8.25 

116 

935 

8. 05 

27 

243 

9. 15 

157 

8.  70 

126 

1,069 

458 

8.  50 

31 

300 

9.  55 

Female. _ 

91 

5.  55 

81 

5.70 

10 

42 

4.  35 

162 

958 

5.  90 

140 

776 

5.  55 

22 

182 

8. 10 

189 

1, 188 
295 

6.  30 

163 

958 

5.  90 

26 

230 

8.  95 

86 

3.  40 

73 

254 

3.  45 

13 

41 

3.25 

1957: 

131 

859 

6.  55 

115 

745 

6.  45 

16 

114 

7.25 

148 

1,  045 
304 

7.05 

129 

900 

7.00 

19 

145 

7.55 

80 

3.80 

75 

280 

3.  75 

5 

24 

4.  45 

147 

898 

6. 15 

127 

737 

5. 80 

20 

161 

8.  05 

168 

1,095 

270 

6.50 

145 

895 

6. 15 

23 

200 

8.70 

Female . . 

78 

3.60 

67 

233 

3.45 

11 

37 

3.55 

1959: 

143 

911 

6.40 

119 

710 

6.00 

24 

201 

8.40 

156 

1,025 

6.60 

128 

782 

6.10 

28 

243 

8.70 

Female _ 

88 

447 

5. 05 

81 

418 

5.15 

7 

29 

4.05 

165 

1,063 

1,278 

6.  45 

142 

852 

6.  00 

23 

211 

9.10 

Male _ 

188 

6.80 

162 

1,019 

6.30 

26 

259 

9.95 

Female _ 

85 

'314 

3.70 

72 

271 

3.75 

13 

43 

3.25 

i  Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents.  Farm  wage  earnings  are  cash  only  and  do  not  include  the  value  of  perquisites 
received  by  many  farmworkers. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  in  conjunction  with  figures  I  shall 
introduce  shows  the  real  increase  which 
has  occurred  in  general  wages  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  for  migratory 
farm  labor.  Thus  the  average  weekly 
earnings  in  all  manufacturing  increased 
from  $67.97  in  1952  to  $89.47  in  1959. 
This  was  an  increase  in  money  wages  of 
$21.50  a  week  or  slightly  over  30  percent. 
But  the  earnings  of  migratory  labor  fell 
by  over  15  percent.  The  only  inference 
one  can  draw  is  that  migratory  farm  la¬ 
bor  has  been  exposed  to  competition  to 
which  other  groups  of  labor  were  not  ex¬ 
posed.  Of  course  that  competition  is  the 
importation,  either  under  Public  Law  78 
or  under  special  agreements,  of  close  to 
half  a  million  agricultural  workers  from 
outside  the  United  States. 

Some  may  ask  about  the  change  from 
1959  to  1960.  It  is  true  that  during  that 
1-year  period  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  average  daily  earnings  of  migratory 
labor.  That  increase  was  approximately 
2  percent.  So  it  is  said  that  perhaps  the 


migratory  workers’  wages  do  not  depress 
the  wages  of  the  domestic  workers,  be¬ 
cause  migratory  farm  labor  wages  im¬ 
proved  slightly  between  1959  and  1960 — 
even  though  such  workers  had  taken  a 
tremendous  beating,  in  terms  of  their 
wages,  during  the  preceding  7  years. 

However,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  shows  that  the  increase  was  due  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  certain  specific  causes 
which  occurred  in  certain  parts  of  Texas, 
and  that  this  increase  probably  was  due 
to  a  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  rul¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  prevailing  wage, 
which  did  not  put  as  much  pressure  upon 
domestic  workers,  as  regards  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefits  as  before,  and 
thereby  exerted  pressure  to  increase  the 
wage  in  that  area. 

Furthermore,  in  California  during  that 
period  there  was  a  drive  to  unionize  the 
workers  on  the  large  ranches  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  in  the  main  operate  under 
the  old  Roman  system  of  latifundia 
and  which  carry  over  the  old  Spanish 
and  Mexican  procedure  of  having  large 
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estates,  together  with  the  huge  railway 
grants  which  were  given  to  a  limited 
group,  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
through  that  part  of  the  country.  This 
is  also  a  weak  spot  in  our  economy.  We 
have  touched  on  it  several  times  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  of  water — 
the  question  of  whether  the  reclamation 
law  of  1902  should  be  applied. 

In  sections  of  California  and  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest  in 
general  there  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  I  regard  as  the  American  agricul¬ 
tural  system  of  small  farms  with  inde¬ 
pendent  ownership  and  operation.  In¬ 
stead,  there  are  huge  estates  and  huge 
ranches  on  which  the  work  is  done  by 
a  relatively  depressed  population,  living 
almost  in  the  position  of  peons,  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  income  for  those  who  own 
the  land.  In  1959-60  an  attempt  was 
made  to  unionize  those  workers.  Of 
course,  that  is  very  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  the  local  forces  of  law  and  order  are 
usually  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of 
the  large  ranches.  And  that  effort  was 
unsuccessful. 

Finally  the  AFL-CIO  withdrew  its  at¬ 
tempts,  but  in  the  meantime  the  or¬ 
ganizing  campaign  had  been  carried  out, 
and  in  order  to  head  it  off,  wages  had 
been  increased  and  improved  by  the  big 
farmers.  Those  two  factors  accounted 
for  the  increase  in  the  pay  of  migratory 
workers  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  to¬ 
gether  with  possibly  similar  circum¬ 
stances  existing  in  other  regions. 

But  if  we  isolate  the  regions  where 
the  Mexicans  were  brought  in,  certain 
sections  of  Texas,  the  eastern  region  of 
Arkansas,  sections  in  Arizona  and  Colo¬ 
rado,  we  find  there  that  the  wages  of 
migratory  farmworkers  decreased  from 
1959  to  1960. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  wage  figures 
are  not  good.  I  wish  to  remind  those 
who  say  this  that  the  figures  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  previous  administration.  They 
were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ezra 
Taft  Benson.  Mr.  Benson  was  a  very 
estimable  gentleman  in  his  private  and 
public  life,  but  he  was  a  confirmed  and, 
in  fact,  bitter,  opponent  of  what  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment.  He  represented  the  growers  and 
planters,  but  not  the  agricultural 
workers. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
gave  these  figures,  which  clearly  illus¬ 
trate  the  depressing  influence  which  the 
introduction  of  foreign  migratory  labor 
has  upon  domestic  wages,  that  is  a  pretty 
clear  indication,  I  think,  that  this  is 
precisely  what  did  occur. 

So  I  wish  to  say  that  bringing  in  the 
half-million  agricultural  workers  from 
abroad  does  depress  the  wages  of  Amer¬ 
ican  workers.  Because  these  American 
workers  are  of  Mexican  descent  or  of 
Negro  blood  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  Americans.  The  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provided 
that  inhabitants  of  a  given  State  who 
were  naturalized  were  citizens  both  of 
the  particular  State  and  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  to  be  no  first-class 
citizens  or  second-class  citizens — all  were 
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to  be  citizens  alike.  That  has  been  the 
principle  for  which  many  of  us  have  been 
contending  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  fact  that  these  un¬ 
fortunate  workers  are  known  as 
“latinos”  of  Mexican  descent  and  Ne¬ 
groes — does  not  do  away  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  most  exploited,  under¬ 
paid,  overworked,  maltreated  group  in 
the  entire  population.  They  are  also  the 
group  which  lacks,  more  than  any  other 
group,  defenders,  because  they  live  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  communities  in  which 
they  work  and  because  they  do  not  have 
the  vote.  Therefore,  they  lack  political 
defenders  and  sponsors,  although  I  am 
happy  to  see  men  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  them,  some  men  who  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  gain  from  doing  so. 

Both  Senators  from  New  Jersey,  who 
have  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  migra¬ 
tory  workers,  come  from  a  State  which 
uses  a  large  number  of  migratory  workers 
in  the  vegetable  fields  of  their  State, 
particularly  in  South  Jersey.  They  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  gain  by  defending 
migratory  workers,  and  yet  they  have 
done  so.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  behavior  of  these  Senators  is  beyond 
praise  for  what  they  have  done  and  are 
doing. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  hearing 
a  great  deal  about  the  need  of  protect¬ 
ing  American  industry  from  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  products.  Moves  have 
been  made  to  restrict  the  importation  of 
textiles,  of  lead  and  zinc,  of  a  whole 
variety  of  products,  because,  it  is  said, 
they  create  unemployment  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  decrease  profits,  or  reduce  wages. 
But  here  is  an  importation  of  labor  which 
directly  depresses  wages  and  working 
conditions  and  creates  unemployment 
among  Americans  who  are  here.  This 
is  direct.  It  does  not  affect  merely  a 
few  thousand  workers,  as  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry,  but  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers.  But  their  appeal 
seems  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Many — I 
think  perhaps  a  large  majority — of  those 
who  voted  against  the  protection  of  both 
domestic  labor  and  imported  labor  by 
opposing  the  McCarthy  amendment  are 
nevertheless  zealous  advocates  of  either 
a  tariff  system  or  a  quota  system  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  industry  indirectly.  It 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  Mr. 
President,  whose  ox  is  gored. 

Congress  has  been  relatively  deaf  to 
the  abuses  practiced  upon  native  migra¬ 
tory  unskilled  farm  labor.  The  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment  attempts  to  make  a 
beginning  in  improving  the  economic 
conditions  of  those  migratory  workers. 
It  is  only  a  beginning.  It  provides  that, 
if  migratory  workers  are  imported,  they 
shall  receive  90  percent  of  the  going  wage 
for  native  farmworkers,  either  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  or  in  the  local  area, 
whichever  is  lower.  The  aim  is  really  to 
provide  an  equality  of  wages.  Providing 
90  percent  instead  of  100  percent  is  de¬ 
signed  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that 
under  Public  Law  78  certain  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  are  granted  to  the  migratory  workers 
who  come  here  from  abroad  which  are 
not  granted  to  the  native  migratory 
workers.  They  consist  of  transportation 
in  and  out  of  the  country,  social  security, 
and  certain  other  provisions.  So  the 


McCarthy  amendment  is  intended  to 
provide  that  foreign  workers  can  come 
into  this  country,  but  if  they  do  so  they 
shall  be  paid  approximately  the  same 
wage  as  the  same  unskilled  domestic 
farm  laborers.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
It  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  coming 
in  of  huge  masses  of  migratory  workers 
to  depress  wages  of  migratory  workers 
still  further.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
amongst  the  native  migratory  workers. 

It  is  intended  to  provide  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  employment  for  native  migrants, 
and  thus  to  build  up  their  annual  income 
by  increasing  volume  as  well  as  by  hav¬ 
ing  some  effect  upon  wage  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  humani¬ 
tarian  proposal,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
sound  economic  measure. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this 
will  mean  the  Government  will  fix  a 
minimum  wage.  The  eminent  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  dealt  with  that  issue  in 
his  remarks  earlier  today.  It  would  not 
do  so. 

Public  Law  78,  if  one  wishes  to  cavil 
at  that  point,  does  do  so,  because  it  fixes 
a  minimum  of  50  cents  an  hour,  which  is 
totally  inadequate. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  would  not 
require  the  Government  to  fix  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  but  would  merely  require 
that  the  Government  find  out  what  is 
the  prevailing  wage  for  unskilled  farm 
labor.  The  Government  does  so  now  by 
means  of  statistics,  the  accuracy  of 
which  has  never  been  questioned.  These 
figures  are  published  in  the  publications 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
also  in  the  publications  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment,  who  has  borne  the  major 
burden  of  the  struggle  both  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  floor,  whom  we  all 
hold  in  the  greatest  of  esteem  and  af¬ 
fection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  making 
this  all-important  point  once  again. 

The  argument  made  against  my 
amendment  from  the  beginning  has 
been  a  misleading  argument,  since  it 
has  been  charged  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  back  rooms  that  we  were  seeking 
to  embark  on  a  new  program  to  fix  wages 
for  farmworkers.  The  fact  is  that  this 
principle  has  been  established  in  the 
program  from  the  beginning.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  has  a  responsibility  to 
determine  the  prevailing  wage  for  the 
same  kind  of  work.  When  that  is  done, 
the  Secretary  requires  growers  who  use 
Mexican  nationals  to  pay  the  prevailing 
wage.  What  we  propose  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  a  different  procedure.  The 
only  difference  relates  to  the  base,  to 
determine  what  the  wage  shall  be.  We 
propose  it  shall  be  90  percent  of  the 
average  wage  for  the  farmworkers  in  a 
State  or  in  the  Nation,  whichever  is 
lower.  It  is  a  modest  proposal.  I  think 
it  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  do  I.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  but  lost  in  the 
conference. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
fix  farm  wages  by  modifying  the  Mexican 
labor  statute,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  statute  provides  for  the  wages  paid 
to  the  braceros  who,  under  the  law,  are 
to  get  50  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  least. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  McCarthy 
amendment  applied  to  the  Mexican 
workers,  whose  wage  is  fixed  and  would 
have  been  fixed  by  treaty  anyway,  and 
did  not  apply  to  domestic  agricultural 
workers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  true, 
but  we  should  also  very  frankly  state  that 
by  reducing  the  competition  against 
American  labor  we  hope  to  generate 
natural  forces  which  would  increase  the 
wages  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  would  have  this 
done  through  the  play  of  supply  and 
demand,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  labor 
in  the  market  and  consequently  a  higher 
wage,  with  the  employers  bidding  against 
each  other  for  the  hiring  of  the  smaller 
quantity. 

What  we  would  do  is  to  depend  upon 
the  competitive  system  of  the  free  mar¬ 
ket,  but  would  have  the  free  market 
freed,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  importation 
of  large  numbers  of  people  who  will  work 
at  substandard  wages. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  Republic 
there  has  been  an  influence  on  wages 
through  tariff  regulations,  which  no  one 
has  argued  is  against  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  and  no  one  has  opposed  as  an  inter¬ 
ference  in  principle  with  the  working  of 
supply  and  demand,  although  it  has  an 
effect  indirectly? 

That  action  was  taken  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  a  far  cry  from  the  20th  century 
action  with  respect  to  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  wages  which,  as  I  understand,  were 
established  in  1938,  some  150  years  after 
tariffs  were  very  common  in  American 
life. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  McCarthy  proposal — 
nothing  any  of  us  have  asked  for  or 
urged — which  would  fix  a  minimum 
wage  for  American  farmworkers.  I  am 
conscious  that  in  my  State — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  very 
conscious  that  in  his  State — the  farmers 
disapprove  of  fixing  minimum  wages  for 
domestic  citizens  who  work  for  them  on 
their  farms. 

What  we  seek  to  deal  with  is  a  situ¬ 
ation  fixed  by  treaty.  We  seek  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  somewhat  different  standard. 
By  doing  so,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
properly  indicates,  we  would  indirectly 
benefit  American  migratory  workers, 
which  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  stat¬ 
ute,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  the  purported 
purpose  of  the  statute,  which  has  worked 
very  imperfectly. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  point  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin; 
namely,  that  the  protective  tariff  has 
been  justified  in  the  past  on  the  ground 
that  frequently  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  high  wages  for  American  workers. 
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I  once  went  into  that  subject  quite 
thoroughly.  I  found  that  in  general  the 
industries  which  had  highly  protective 
tariffs  had  low  wages.  The  textile  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country  in  the  past  was  one  of 
the  great  tar  iff -protected  industries,  and 
had  extremely  low  wages.  In  general, 
the  industries  which  fabricate  fibers  are 
low-wage  industries.  The  argument 
that  one  must  have  a  protective  tariff  to 
give  high  wages  to  the  employees  who 
work  in  the  industry  is  not  borne  out 
historically. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  is  however 
a  direct  attempt  to  protect  American 
workers.  I  emphasize  again  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  it  in  as  indirect  a  way  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  involving  the  Government 
in  direct  wage  fixing. 

Frankly,  this  is  why  so  many  groups 
oppose  the  proposed  legislation.  They 
think  it  will  result  in  increased  wages 
and  increased  labor  costs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  very  properly  been  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  conferees  gave 
away  the  McCarthy  amendment,  for 
which  the  majority  of  Senators  voted. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  consid¬ 
ered  this  amendment  absolutely  mini¬ 
mal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  so  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  similar  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
the  provisions  for  wage  rates,  he  will  see 
it  is  exactly  the  same  for  domestic  as  for 
Mexican  workers.  They  are  both  pro¬ 
tected.  The  report  would  strengthen  the 
law  rather  than  weaken  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  what  the  con¬ 
ference  did  is  very  clear.  I  read  from 
page  3  of  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

(1)  elimination  of  the  subsection  provid¬ 
ing  minimum  wage  rates  other  than  those 
already  provided  for  in  the  act  and  in  the 
agreement  with  Mexico. 

In  other  words,  no  minimum  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  read  the  act  and  the  agreement  with 
Mexico  and  he  will  find  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  shall  be  paid,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  shall  not  certify  a  single 
Mexican  until  it  has  been  proven  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  employer  cannot 
secure  other  labor.  He  would  have  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  labor  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  whom  we  all 
like  very  much,  that  I  think  in  effect 
the  conference  report  would  permit 
American  workers  to  work  at  the  low 
wages  for  which  the  Mexican  worked 
rather  than  to  provide  that  the  Mexican 
should  work  for  the  higher  wages  of 
American  labor. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  incor¬ 
rect.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  he  will  see  that  in  the  States  in 
which  Mexican  workers  are  employed, 
the  wage  scale  is  the  highest  wage  scale 


in  the  United  States  for  agricultural 
workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  what 
the  Senator  has  said  is  true  in  the  case 
of  California.  But  I  think  California  is 
an  exception.  It  is  not  true  in  Arkansas, 
the  Southern  States  in  general,  or  the 
sections  in  Texas  in  which  large  num¬ 
bers  of  migratory  labor  are  used.  And 
Texas  is  the  biggest  user  of  migratory 
Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  depends  on  who  gets 
up  the  figures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  been  quoting 
the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
could  find  that  some  employers  pay  as 
little  as  20  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  that  if 
there  were  bias  and  prejudice — and  I 
do  not  say  that  there  was — in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration,  it  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  growers  and  not  on  the  side 
of  the  migratory  workers.  I  think  that 
point  is  fully  established.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  published  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  I  have  been  quoting,  and  I 
believe  we  can  have  some  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  them.  They  did  not  come 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  although 
the  Department  is  scrupulous  in  the 
statistics  which  it  publishes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  add  one 
other  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  California  uses  next 
to  the  largest  number  of  Mexican  work¬ 
ers  of  any  State  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  California  has  the 
highest  wage  scale  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  There  are  some  areas 
in  which  Canadians  are  used,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  Bahamans  are  used  in  Florida. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  We  cannot  pick  out 
areas  in  which  Mexicans  are  involved 
in  the  program. 

As  I  have  said  previously  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  number  of  times,  we  do  not  use  any 
such  workers  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  charged 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  influenced  by  selfish  motives.  I  am 
very  glad  to  make  a  disavowal  of  that 
fact  now.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  wrong,  but  he 
certainly  is  honest. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  conference 
committee,  as  embodied  in  the  report. 
The  responsibility  came  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
farm  program  wrecked  by  the  act  being 
allowed  to  die.  I  believe  it  would  do  a 
great  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  act  will  not  die 
if  the  committee  will  go  back  to  confer¬ 
ence  determined  to  fight  for  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment.  If  we  display  equal 
vigor  to  that  of  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  the  program  will  not  die. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  We  would  have  no  bill 
at  all  this  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  House  will  not 
consider  the  measure  any  longer.  They 
have  already  passed  the  measure  twice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  brings  us  to  another  very  inter¬ 
esting  point.  I  believe  in  the  two  bodies 
of  Congress  being  coequal.  I  believe  the 
House  is  equal  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
never,  personally  or  publicly,  assumed 
any  superiority  over  the  House.  Though 
there  are  100  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
compared  with  437  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  are  equal  bodies. 
But  I  submit  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  should  not  assume  that  when 
they  take  a  position,  the  Senate  must 
invariably  yield.  That  position,  which 
the  House  has  frequently  taken,  means 
that  they  are  saying,  “The  House  must 
be  supreme.” 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  House  passed  an  extension  of  the 
present  law.  Public  Law  78,  originally. 
That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Incidentally, 
there  was  quite  a  large  vote  against  the 
measure.  I  believe  that  178  Representa¬ 
tives  opposed  the  measure  and  wanted 
the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  But  it  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  passed  with  a 
strong  dissent.  In  the  House  there  are 
humanitarians  as  there  are  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  cannot  discuss  that 
feature  because  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  voting  in  the  House.  But  the 
bill  came  over  to  us  from  the  House. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  that  mean  we 
should  surrender? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  means  only  that 
both  House  must  pass  a  bill  before  we 
have  a  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  with  his  vigor,  energy,  and  the  solid 
backbone  for  which  he  is  noted,  goes 
back  and  says  to  the  House  conferees, 
“I  am  sorry,  gentlemen.  The  Senate  in¬ 
sist  on  the  McCarthy  amendment,”  we 
will  be  able  to  get  together. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
here  is  a  situation  in  which  the  Senate 
is  particularly  reinforced  in  insisting  on 
its  position  and  not  giving  in  to  that 
kind  of  ultimatum? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  there  is  no  bill 
this  year,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  clear  from  an  objec¬ 
tive  analysis  that  no  great  harm  will 
be  done,  because,  first,  when  will  these 
workers  not  be  available?  In  January 
and  February,  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  agricultural  labor.  It  would  be  only 
over  a  period  of  10  or  20  days  before 
Congress  can  act. 
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Secondly,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  indicated  earlier,  we 
have  a  history  and  a  precedent  of  large 
producers  recruiting  workers  in  Mexico. 
They  can  do  so  under  the  law.  It  is 
well  established  that  they  can  do  so. 
So  the  injury  to  anyone  involved  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  bill  over  to  next-January  would 
be  extremely  limited  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  for  that  reason  the 
Senate  could  stand  fast,  remain  tough, 
and  say  to  the  House,  “We  recognize 
your  ultimatum,  and  we  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  a  good  bill,  a  humane  bill,  or  no 
bill.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  My 
wife  served  a  term  in  the  House  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  In  fact,  I  got 
elected  to  the  Senate  on  a  case  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity.  The  voters  thought  they 
were  voting  for  my  wife;  and  then,  to 
their  pain,  they  discovered  they  were 
voting  for  me.  So  I  have  very  much  of  a 
soft  spot  for  the  House. 

Incidentally,  my  wife  has  said  that  a 
Senator  can  condense  into  an  hour  what 
a  Member  of  the  House  can  say  in  5  min¬ 
utes.  I  am  not,  however,  carrying  out 
that  principle  this  afternoon.  But  I  wish 
to  emphasize  again  my  great  respect  for 
this  coequal  body.  But  that  statement 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  accept 
dictation  at  their  hands. 

I  may  point  out  in  connection  with 
agricultural  matters  that  we  have  all 
too  often  been  confronted  with  a  loaded 
pistol  and  told,  “Take  the  House  version 
or  you  will  have  no  bill  at  all.” 

In  connection  with  the  sugar  bill,  in 
the  summer  of  1960  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  came  in  with  a 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  and 
told  the  Senate,  “You  take  it  or  there 
will  be  no  bill.” 

That  bill,  in  fact,  gave  large  bonuses 
to  foreign  countries  which  previously  had 
not  produced  sugar,  but  which  received 
the  Cuban  quota  which  was  then  being 
redistributed.  That  amounted  to  a  pres¬ 
ent — I  think  at  a  yearly  rate  of  about 
$140  million  a  year — to  a  small  group  of 
sugar  producers  in  other  countries.  It 
was  to  last  for  6  months.  Then  the  act 
came  up  again  last  March,  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  expiration  of  the  act,  once 
again  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  came  in  and  continued  the  same 
practice. 

We  remember  that  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  proposed  instead  that 
the  bonus  of  2  cents  a  pound  above  the 
world  price,  which  was  being  paid,  should 
go  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  that 
such  action  would  mean  an  increase  in 
Federal  revenues  of  about  $140  million 
a  year. 

The  Senate  was  about  ready  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  in  spite  of  the  way  in 
which  the  lobbyists  flew  up  here  from 
Latin  America,  arriving  in  so  many  air¬ 
planes  that  the  heavens  were  almost 
darkened  by  the  wings  of  the  planes.  In 
spite  of  that,  the  Senate  was  about  ready 
to  accept  the  proposal — and  I  take  some 
credit,  if  I  may  be  forgiven,  for  advanc¬ 
ing  the  proposal — when  we  were  told 
that  if  we  acted  in  that  way  “the  House 
will  never  agree  to  the  proposal,  and  the 


6  months’  extension  will  expire  and  we 
will  be  in  chaos.” 

A  decent  self-respect  should  therefore 
cause  us  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  is 
at  once  humane  and  economical  and 
which  reasserts  the  dignity  of  this  body. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  we  heard  the 
eloquent  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  on  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  who  said  the  Senate  was 
a  great  deliberative  body  and  deserved 
to  be  respected  by  its  Members  and  by 
the  world  at  large  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well. 

I  believe  in  that,  too.  I  believe  in 
thorough  discussion,  but  I  believe  in  our 
commanding  the  respect  of  other  bodies. 
We  do  not  command  respect  by  yielding 
every  time  there  is  a  conflict  of  wills. 

I  believe  that  we  should  send  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  back  to  meet  with  the 
House.  If  some  of  them  do  not  desire 
to  serve,  perhaps  they  might  be  re¬ 
placed  with  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
believe  in  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
If  some  of  them  cannot  conscientiously 
serve,  we  may  have  'a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  more  representative  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  this  is  September  22,  and 
it  has  been  a  long  session.  We  have  been 
in  session  nearly  10  months.  It  is  in 
these  last  days  that  frequently  decisions 
are  made  which  are  ultimately  disas¬ 
trous,  and  special  interest  groups  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fatigue  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  their  desire  to  get 
away,  to  get  measures  adopted  which  do 
not  stand  up  in  the  light  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  like 
to  get  away  too.  There  are  many 
things  he  would  like  to  do,  among  them 
going  back  to  his  beloved  State.  How¬ 
ever,  legislation  comes  first.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  ready 
to  stay  here  until  Christmas  to  get  a 
proper  bill  enacted  in  the  field  of  migra¬ 
tory  labor,  and  to  get  proper  tax  bills 
enacted  or  improper  bills  defeated. 

I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  engaged  in 
a  filibuster.  I  wish  to  discuss  this  is¬ 
sue  in  depth.  Therefore  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  THE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  FILE 

REPORTS. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Douglas’ 
speech ; 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make 
a  unanimous -consent  request,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  will  not  jeopardize 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
was  our  candidate  for  Vice  President  in 


1952,  who  not  only  has  a  brilliant  poli¬ 
tical  past,  but  also  a  brilliant  political 
present  and  future,  and  whom  we  all 
hold  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  au¬ 
thorized,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the 
following  two  reports:  “Small  Business 
Administration,  1961,”  and  “The  Role 
of  Competition  in  a  Space  Communica¬ 
tion  System,”  and  that  both  reports  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ABOLITION  OF  FEDERAL  FARM 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1040)  to  abolish  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was,  on  page  4,  line 
5,  strike  out  “(12  U.S.C.  722)”  and  in¬ 
sert  “(12  U.S.C.  772)”. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
that  the  House  amendment  merely  cor¬ 
rects  a  typographical  error  in  citing  the 
number  of  the  United  States  Code  sec¬ 
tion  that  is  referred  to.  The  amendment 
should  be  concurred  in.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISION  FOR 

MINIMUM  WHEAT  ACREAGE  AL¬ 
LOTMENT  IN  TULELAKE  AREA  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  S.  1107. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1107)  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  2 -year  extension  of  the  existing 
provision  for  a  minimum  wheat  acreage 
allotment  in  the  Tulelake  area  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  was,  on  page  2,  line  1,  after 
“1962”  insert  “or  1963”. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House.  I  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  and  the  ranking  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  amendment,  which  affects  the 
growing  of  Durum  wheat  in  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California,  provides  that  the  ex¬ 
ception  which  the  Senate  wrote  into  the 
bill  shall  apply  in  the  year  1963  as  well 
as  the  year  1962.  On  that  basis,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  the  debate  which  has  taken 
place,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  conference  report  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  moving  toward  adjourn¬ 
ment.  A  few  moments  ago,  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  an  editorial 
which  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  defer  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  until  January,  unless  it  contains 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Therefore,  in  a  moment  or  two  I  shall 
move  that  the  Senate  defer  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  until  Fri¬ 
day,  January  26,  1962;  but  before  mak¬ 
ing  that  motion,  I  wish  to  address  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  motion  to  de¬ 
fer  consideration  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  to  Friday,  January  26,  1962,  should 
not  succeed,  would  it  then  be  in  order 
to  move  to  defer  its  consideration  until 
Thursday,  January  25,  1962? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
failure  of  the  first  proposed  motion 
would  have  no  bearing  upon  the  second 
motion,  assuming  that  the  second  mo¬ 
tion  were  materially  different  from  the 
first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  state  that  he  is  considering  a  motion 
to  have  the  Senate  pass  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
January  15,  or,  if  that  motion  should 
fail,  on  January  24, 1962? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  propounded  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Chair  is 
unable  to  determine  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  in  mind. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  glad  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  majority  leader.  I  am  about 
to  move  to  defer  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  until  Friday,  January 
26.  I  shall  state  my  reasons  briefly.  I 
made  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
whether,  iff  that  motion  failed,  it  would 
be  in  order  to  move  to  defer  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report  until 
Thursday,  January  25,  or  to  some  other 
date  in  January.  The  Chair  informed 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  second  motion  would  be  in  order  if 
it  were  materially  different  from  the  first 
one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  advances  a  very  interesting 
proposal;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
he  is  suggesting  is,  in  effect,  two  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  could  cover  the  same 
subject  within  the  period  of  a  week.  I 
would  not  for  the  world  say  that  the 
Senator  was  employing  dilatory  tactics. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  realize  that 
speaking  in  depth  entails  taking  some 
time.  However,  I  plead  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York,  not  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  Senators  have  looked 
forward  to  adjournment  this  coming 
Saturday,  or  possibly  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing;  but  because  this  subject  has  been 
discussed  on  two  occasions,  there  have 
been  numerous  votes  on  particular 
amendments,  and  there  was  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
am  sure,  in  my  own  mind  at  least,  that 
no  Senator  will  change  his  opinion  at 
this  late  date. 

If  Senators  wish  to  make  motions,  I 
think  they  should  do  so,  because  that  is 
their  right;  but  I  hope  the  motions  will 
be  considered  expeditiously  and  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  voted  up  or 
down. 

I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  However, 
I  think  we  ought  to  face  the  situation, 
vote  the  conference  report  up  or  down, 
and  quit  wasting  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  views  of  the  majority  leader,  who 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  Senate.  I 
think  I  can  state  why  a  deferral  of  the 
question  until  January  would  not  injure 
anyone. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  merely  Jan¬ 
uary,  but  twice  in  January  within  a 
week’s  time,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  what  I  posed  was  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  does  not  pose  parliamentary 
inquiries  unless  he  has  something  in  the 
back  of  his  mind.  I  have  known  him  a 
long  time  in  both  Chambers  of  Congress. 
That  is  another  warning  sign. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  quite  correct.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  is  not  necessarily  in¬ 
tended  to  indicate  the  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  the  intentions  of  Sen¬ 
ators  who  may  be  allied  with  me  on  this 
issue.  At  the  moment,  I  am  on  the  verge 
of  moving  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  until  January. 
The  reason  why  such  action  would  not 
in  any  way  injure  the  program  is  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  months 
of  January  and  February  represent  the 
period  when  farmers  generally  con¬ 
tract  for  the  Mexican  labor.  Mexican 
labor  is  not  employed — at  least,  in  any 
great  numbers — during  the  months  of 
January  and  February.  By  January, 
the  Senate  would  be  able  to  have  digested 
the  problems  involved  in  the  controversy 
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and,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  better 
able  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  suggest  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  he  has  just  propounded 
reminds  me  that  perhaps  his  statement 
could  be  described  most  accurately  as 
an  announcement  of  low-yield  nuclear 
parliamentary  testing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  comment.  I  propounded  the  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry  in  order  to  clear  the 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  make  abundantly 
certain  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
I  am  allied  in  this  effort,  as  well  as  in 
my  own  mind,  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Senators 
will  feel  that  this  subject  is  not  of  such 
urgency  that  consideration  of  it  may 
not  be  postponed  at  this  time.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  will  still  be  before  the 
Senate  when  we  reconvene.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  cannot  adopt  it 
on  January  26;  or  if  that  date  in  any 
way  interferes  with  any  other  plans  of 
the  leadership,  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  select  some  other  date  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  leader¬ 
ship.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  no 
harm  would  be  done  by  postponing  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report.  To 
do  so  would  permit  the  Senate  to  get 
on  with  its  other  urgent  business. 

Therefore,  I  move  to  defer  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report  until 
Friday,  January  26,  1962. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  that  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  makes 
the  motion,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  what  he  suggests  would  be  of  no 
hardship  to  the  farmers  of  his  own  State 
or  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
represented  in  part  by  me;  but  it  would 
represent  a  real  hardship  to  those  in 
the  citrus  industries  of  California,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  Texas,  all  of  whom  will  be 
picking  and  handling  their  fruit  at  that 
particular  time  of  the  year — in  Janu¬ 
ary — when  this  measure  would  not  be 
applicable.  It  would  be  a  particular 
hardship  on  the  winter  producers  of 
vegetables  and  other  small  crops,  many 
of  whom  in  the  States  I  have  mentioned 
need  stoop  laborers. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  realizes  that  he  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  visit  such  a  handicap,  such  an 
inconvenience,  and  perhaps  such  a  great 
loss  upon  good  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union  who  would  be  so  adversely 
affected  by  putting  off  this  decision  un¬ 
til  late  January,  as  he  has  proposed. 

So  I  hope  he  will  withdraw  his  motion, 
because  it  so  obviously  would  be  of  great 
disservice  to  a  great  many  persons  who 
should  not  be  so  mistreated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  whether  I  have  been  incorrectly  in¬ 
formed  that  in  January  and  February 
the  contracting  arrangements  for  Mex¬ 
ican  labor  are  made. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  correctly  advised  if 
he  thinks  that  is  what  affects  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  are  talking  about.  This  act 
expires  on  December  31;  and  it  will  fail 
to  operate  thereafter  unless  the  measure 
now  before  us  is  enacted  into  law.  This 
labor  is  so  necessary  and  so  traditional 
in  the  great  areas  of  the  Nation  I  have 
mentioned  that  the  damage  inflicted 
would  be  so  great  that  I  feel  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  not  wish 
to  insist  upon  making  the  motion.  My 
own  State  is  not  in  the  area  which  would 
be  thus  affected.  Similar  crops  are 
grown  in  Florida,  but  Mexican  laborers 
do  not  happen  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  the  present 
law  will  expire  on  December  31.  But 
under  this  motion,  unless  I  incorrectly 
analyze  it,  there  would  be  only  a  brief 
interim  period — if  the  conference  report 
were  approved  on  the  26th — when  con¬ 
tractual  arrangements  could  not  be 
made;  but  there  would  still  be  the  entire 
month  of  February  when  such  contrac¬ 
tual  arrangements  could  be  made,  if  it 
were  then  decided  to  extend  the  existing 
law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  am  correctly  ad¬ 
vised  access  to  this  particular  pool  of 
labor  would  then  cease  on  December  31, 
and  thus  a  great  disservice  would  be 
visited  upon  literally  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  their  funds  invested  in 
crops  which  would  be  ready  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
also,  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  that  every  one  of  these 
Mexican  laborers  would  then  have  to  be 
returned  to  Mexico — on  December  31; 
and  thereafter  they  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
hired,  and  a  new  contract  with  the 
Mexican  Government  might  have  to  be 
made;  and  all  that  might  require  weeks 
or  months.  In  addition,  there  would  be 
the  expense  of  moving  the  Mexican  la¬ 
borers  back  to  the  United  States  at  a 
later  date.  According  to  the  information 
I  have  received,  they  are  contracted  for 
weeks  and  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  does  not 
materially  affect  the  State  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent  in  part  here.  I 
have  voted  for  a  measure  of  this  sort 
in  years  past  because  it  has  been  rather 
important  to  those  who  live  in  other 
States  and  who  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  depending  upon  this  source  of 
labor. 

But  I  do  not  rise  at  this  time  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  the  merits  of  the  issue 
involved.  I  regret  that  our  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  has  left  the 
floor.  I  have  a  great  and  an  abiding 
affection  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield];  but  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  his  rebuke  of 
the  fearless  foes  of  the  filibuster  who  are 
carrying  on  a  filibuster  against  this 


measure.  It  was  out  of  keeping  with 
his  character — even  though  he  did  it  in 
a  very  gentle  fashion — for  him  to  be  so 
critical  of  those  who  proclaim  from  the 
housetops  that  the  filibuster  is  the  bane 
of  the  life  of  the  Senate,  although  they 
have  been  engaged  here  for  the  better 
part  of  2  days  in  carrying  on  dilatory 
tactics  and  a  filibuster  against  the  pend¬ 
ing  conference  report. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  so 
long  as  the  Senate  rules  are  as  they  are 
and  so  long  as  Senators  are  allowed  to 
speak  their  minds  fully  and  completely, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  ridiculous  for 
any  Senator — regardless  of  whether  he 
comes  from  Wisconsin,  from  Georgia, 
or  from  Florida — to  adopt  rules  of  his 
own  and  to  state  that  he  would  not 
speak  at  length,  but  to  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  if  other  Senators  wish  to  speak 
at  length,  that  is  their  business.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  rules  apply  to  all 
Senators.  So  I  see  nothing  inconsistent 
in  the  desire  of  Senators  to  wish  to 
change  the  rules,  on  the  one  hand,  but, 
so  long  as  the  rules  are  not  changed,  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  to  speak  at  length 
in  trying  to  inform  other  Senators  and 
in  trying  to  change  the  viewpoint  of 
other  Senators  and  in  trying  to  have 
their  view  prevail. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  my  position  has  not  been  to  chide 
him  for  debating;  but  my  position  has 
been  to  chide  him  for  taking  a  position 
which  would  result  in  such  great  losses 
to  citizens  in  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  a  right  to  look  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  for  protection.  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  Senator  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  disaster  which  his  proposal 
would  visit  on  innocent  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  reply  on  that 
very  point,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  we  have  gone  into  great 
detail  in  discussing  the  impact  of  a  post¬ 
ponement  until  January.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  laws  under  which  pro¬ 
ducers  can  recruit  laborers  in  Mexico. 
They  did  it  for  years  under  that  arrange¬ 
ment,  before  this  treaty  was  signed ;  and 
they  can  do  it  again. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  himself  said: 

These  various  considerations  suggest  that 
damage  to  the  farm  economy  or  to  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers,  if  enactment  of  a  Public 
Law  78  extension  were  deferred  to  next  year, 
would  be  negligible. 

And  he  considered  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  what  effect  it  would  have  in  Texas 
and  in  other  States  which  employ  many 
Mexican  laborers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  reply,  I  should 
like  to  state  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  happen  to 
know  his  subject;  he  does  not  know  that 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  had  declined  to 
operate  further  under  the  old  law,  and 
that  the  present  law  was  enacted  be¬ 
cause  of  that  position  by  the  Republic  of 


Mexico.  Nor  does  he  know — because  of 
lack  of  prior  experience — the  great 
abuses  of  Mexican  labor  which  occurred 
under  the  “wetback”  system  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States  when  there  was  no  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery  with  which  to  handle  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  such  labor  and  the  use  of 
such  labor  in  the  United  States  after  it 
was  recruited.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  great  numbers  of  Mexicans  il¬ 
legally  came  across  the  1,700-  or  1,800- 
mile  border  between  the  two  countries, 
and  were  then  imposed  upon  because 
they  were  illegally  in  the  United  States, 
and  were  paid  mere  pittances. 

But  the  law  was  designed  to  create  a 
better  situation;  and  it  has  done  so,  and 
it  has  been  lived  under  by  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  which  was  one  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  strongly  insisted  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  law. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  immediately  after  the 
Senator  referred  to  me  by  name.  But 
I  was  not  twitting  him  for  filibuster¬ 
ing.  I  was  saying  he  is  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  filibustered  I  was  undertaking 
to  commend  the  Senator’s  skill  as  a  fili¬ 
busterer. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  has  used  more 
time  on  the  floor,  this  year,  than  have 
a  number  of  those  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  filibustering  any  time  we  speak 
more  than  30  minutes  on  certain  sub¬ 
jects.  So  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  so  many  of  those  who 
put  on  the  white  armor  and  claim  they 
are  against  free  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  gag  rule,  speak  at  such  length  here  on 
the  floor.  It  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
they  are  trying  to  create  an  excuse  for 
gagging  Senators  who  do  not  carry  on 
such  long  debate,  but  who  might  have 
some  reason  for  expressing  themselves 
on  the  floor.  I  insist  that  that  is  not  a 
consistent  position  to  take. 

A  check  of  the  time  that  has  been 
consumed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  year  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the 
10  or  12  Senators  who  claim  most  vo¬ 
ciferously  that  they  are  against  fili¬ 
busters  have  utilized  more  time  than 
all  43  Senators  who  voted  against  ap¬ 
plying  the  gag  rule  this  week.  I  make 
that  assertion  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion.  If  one  measures  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  in  this  Chamber,  he 
will  see  that  the  10  or  12  leading  “white 
knights”  who  are  against  filibusters  have 
used  more  time  in  this  session  in  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  than  all 
43  Senators  who  this  week  voted  against 
gagging  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
and  timely  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  think  we  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  intended  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  for  his  skill  in  speaking. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  only  wish  he  were 
more  consistent  and  would  do  so  some 
time  when  there  was  a  more  meritorious 
issue  before  the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  been  heard  upon  this  particular 
question.  Hence  I  think  it  is  proper  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  state  my  views, 
especially  since  I  think  I  qualify  on  all 
the  grounds  which  have  been  laid  out. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  therefore 
am  concerned  not  only  with  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  but  also  with  the  question  of  mi¬ 
grant  laborers.  On  my  side  of  the  aisle 
I  have  been  most  active  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!  in  con¬ 
nection  with  problems  of  migrant  labor. 
Happily,  legislation  was  enacted  in  this 
session  of  Congress  dealing  with  those 
problems. 

Also,  I  represent  a  great  State,  with 
many  people  and  almost  every  interest 
one  can  conceive  of  that  comes  before 
the  Senate.  So  I  am  compelled  to  deal 
with  many  of  those  interests.  Also,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  rule  XXII  as 
now  written,  and  believe  it  very  seriously 
inhibits  the  role  which  should  be  played 
by  Congress  in  this  modern  day. 

Finally,  I  often  And  myself  bewitched 
and  deeply  absorbed  by  the  strange 
things  which  go  on  here,  including  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  2  days  we  have 
been  engaged  in  a  hot  debate  in  which 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  only  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  prevent  a 
committee  from  considering  a  measure 
which  affects  the  greatest  city  in  the 
Nation,  which  action  can  greatly  em¬ 
barrass  the  United  States  and  that  city. 

Yet  1  Senator  out  of  100  prevents 
a  committee  from  holding  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  question,  so  that  it  may 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  for  action, 
the  measure  having  passed  the  other 
body  of  Congress. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  strange 
and  wonderful.  We  believe  in  them  all. 
All  of  us  try  to  live  within  them,  and  to 
state  views  and  take  actions  which  we 
believe  will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  within  the  limitations  of 
such  rules. 

If  things  were  going  as  well  from  my 
point  of  view  as  they  are  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Senators  who  find  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  talk  very  much,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  talk  very  much,  either;  but  I 
find  it  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  not 
to  be  content  with  respect  to  many 
things  in  which  I  devotedly  and  ardently 
believe,  because  very  often  I  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  things  done  that  I  think  my 
constituents  want  done  and  which  I 
thing  are  most  conducive  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  regard  the 
Mexican  labor  question  without  some 
concern  about  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  country  in  respect  of  the  problem. 
The  American  people  have  always  found 
a  little  distasteful  the  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  of  labor  under  agreements  to  move 
such  laborers  from  overseas,  or  any  such 
move  of  people  en  masse,  and  with  some 
deep  feeling  about  whether  moving 
people  in  that  manner  from  one  eco¬ 
nomic  area  to  another  is  the  humane 
way  to  proceed. 


As  a  boy  from  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York,  I  am  aware  of  the  feeling 
one  gets  from  this  kind  of  operation. 
There  is  a  street  in  New  York  called  the 
Bowery,  otherwise  known  sis  Skid  Row. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  and  was  reared 
one  block  from  the  Bowery.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  there  were  employment 
agencies  on  Skid  Row  that  employed 
railroad  labor.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  quite  gotten  over  the  feeling  of 
seeing,  very  early  in  the  morning — 5  or 
6  o’clock — men  of  all  sizes,  shape,  and 
condition,  dressed  in  the  most  dis¬ 
reputable  clothes,  herded  aboard  a 
truck  with  the  tailgate  locked,  and 
carted  off  somewhere,  as  if  they  were 
subhumans,  to  do  some  kind  of  work. 

The  connotations  for  the  dignity  of 
our  country  and  the  dignity  of  labor 
which  reside  in  such  an  operation  are 
very  disconcerting  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
to  many  other  Americans.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  mass  transpor¬ 
tation  and  utilization  of  workers  which 
is  contemplated  by  the  law  to  which 
this  conference  report  would  apply  must 
be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  great  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  economic  interests 
which  are  undeniable,  in  order  to  be 
justified  at  all  in  our  minds. 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  the  word 
“wetbacks”  used.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  situation  is  gradually  developing 
away  from  an  even  more  uncomfortable 
and  unhappy  status  to  us,  in  terms  of 
our  well-being  as  a  Nation,  the  wetback 
stage.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
kind  of  regulation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  regulation  should  be  somewhat 
strengthened  and  firmed  up  so  as  to 
conform  somewhat  with  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  American  labor  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  work. 

I  supported  with  great  conviction  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  because  I  thought  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  tighten  up  this  program 
as  it  developed,  and  not  merely  to  accept 
year  after  year  an  extension  of  the  law, 
without  trying  to  make  some  measurable 
improvement  in  a  situation  which,  in 
my  judgment,  cried  out  for  improve¬ 
ment,  especially  as  it  dealt  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  upon  the  entire  American 
labor  picture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  essence 
of  the  position  of  persons  like  myself 
in  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  in  view  of  the  rather  strong 
position  taken  by  the  Senate  in  that 
regard,  to  stand  up  and  show  a  little 
fight,  when  this  amendment  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  being  swept  out  of  the 
Chamber  merely  because  the  conferees 
have  not  agreed. 

Somehow  or  other — and  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  raise  this  point  the  other  day 
as  to  the  foreign  aid  bill — the  conferees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  seemed 
to  have  the  firmness  and  willingness  to 
stay  here  until  the  snow  flies,  whereas 
our  conferees  seem  compelled  to  yield 
and  come  back  another  day. 

This  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  take,  as  we  often  do,  and  as  we 
have  in  this  case,  a  sharply  distinguished 
position  from  that  of  the  other  body,  for 


very  good  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  in 
this  case. 

If  the  action  in  which  we  are  engaged 
in  respect  to  the  conference  report  does 
nothing  else,  it  will  at  least  make  clear 
that  we  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  situation  which  results  in  a  battle 
for  a  particular  thesis  in  the  Senate;  in 
our  winning  in  the  Senate,  albeit  by  a 
very  narrow  margin,  as  it  was  in  this 
case;  in  the  amendment  being  taken  to 
conference  by  our  conferees;  and,  almost 
as  quickly  as  one  can  wink  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  many  sad  examples  in 
respect  to  amendments  for  which  men 
have  fought  and  bled  and  died — amend¬ 
ments  which  suddenly  went  down  the 
hatch  and  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
conferees  were  outside  the  door. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  a  good  deal  at 
stake  in  this  debate.  I  think  anyone  who 
hears  the  debate  would  underestimate 
its  import  if  he  did  not  realize  how,  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  all  these  thoughts 
and  ideas  well  up  within  us  and  we 
finally  select  one  measure  on  which  to 
make  some  effort  to  assert  ourselves  and 
to  assert  what  we  think  we  were  sent  here 
to  do.  I  think  this  is  one  such  measure. 

I  wish  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  case  has  not  been  made  to  sweep 
away  the  additional  protections  which 
were  given  to  American  workers — and  I 
emphasize  that — by  the  McCarthy 
amendment.  There  is  a  rather  inter¬ 
esting  unanimity  of  view  in  respect  to 
this  type  of  legislation,  as  between  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell, 
who  was  a  Republican,  and  the  present 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  a 
Democrat.  Both  of  them  questioned  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the 
economic  position  of  farmers  who  do  not 
use  foreign  labr.  The  effect  has  been 
questioned  by  many  other  farm  leaders. 

There  has  also  been  an  expression  of 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  pro¬ 
tect  U.S.  farmworkers  from  unfair  com¬ 
petition  from  Mexican  labor. 

This  should  be  very  instructive  to  us, 
and  at  the  very  least  it  should  give  us 
pause  to  know  that  there  is  such  bipar¬ 
tisan  agreement  as  to  the  effects  of  a  bill 
of  this  character. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  measure  of 
this  character  has  a  tendency  to  depress 
the  status,  wages,  hours,  prospects,  and 
conditions  of  farmworkers  generally,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
should  have  a  look  at  how  farmworkers 
are  faring  and  at  the  great  floating  popu¬ 
lation  of  farmworkers  in  this  country,  the 
so-called  migratory  workers  with  whom 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams!  and  I  have  tried  to  deal  in 
proposed  legislation. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  American 
farmworkers  are  the  most  underprivi¬ 
leged  group  in  the  Nation’s  labor  force. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  underemployment  of  rural  people 
is  estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  1.4  mil¬ 
lion  fully  unemployed  workers.  The 
average  earnings  of  agricultural  workers 
are  barely  over  $1,000  a  year,  income 
from  all  sources,  farm  and  nonfarm. 

In  addition  to  their  other  troubles, 
farmers  are  excluded  from  minimum 
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wage,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
most  workmen’s  compensation  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  they  are  excluded 
from  legislation  which  protects  the  rights 
of  workers  to  organize  into  unions  and  to 
bargain  with  their  employers. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  think  it 
should  be  said  that  some  of  the  most 
violent  and  trying  labor  disputes,  strikes, 
and  picketing  situations  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  have  occurred  in  respect  to  the 
farmworkers.  We  have  found  tradi¬ 
tionally  that  when  a  situation  is  repres¬ 
sive,  when  a  situation  disadvantages  a 
particular  economic  group  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  when  an  effort  is  made  to  re¬ 
dress  the  grievances,  it  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  the  greatest  violence. 
There  a  reaction  almost  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  there  has  been  in¬ 
justice  and  repression.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  fact  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
grave  difficulties  in  the  social  sense  which 
are  encountered  by  farmworkers. 

Added  to  this,  we  know  that  every  year 
some  400,000  American  farmworkers  who, 
together  with  their  families,  number  1 
million  souls  or  more,  are  forced  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  avoid  either  low  wages  or  un¬ 
employment  at  home.  While  on  the 
road,  their  fives  are  very  often  charac¬ 
terized  by  inadequate  employment,  low 
wages,  poor  housing,  lack  of  education, 
and  lack  of  health  and  welfare  services. 
In  some  cases,  they  even  suffer  from 
transportation  in  highly  unsafe  vehicles. 

The  Congress  is  not  inclined  to  pass 
laws  for  no  particular  reason.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a  firm  and  important 
showing  of  facts  before  any  law  is  en¬ 
acted,  especially  a  law  which  appro¬ 
priates  money.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
vei’y  pertinent  consideration  in  respect 
to  the  bills  dealing  with  migrant  labor 
which  we  passed  at  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  They  involved  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars.  They  extended  pro¬ 
grams  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  enactment  of  such  laws,  and  the 
concurrence  in  their  adoption  by  many 
Senators  who  are  extremely  careful  about 
even  the  smallest  expenditure,  seems  to 
me  to  be  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  high  time — indeed,  the  time  is  long 
overdue — that  these  migrant  workers  had 
our  attention  in  the  national  sense  and 
received  some  help  in  the  elementary 
matters  of  education,  health,  and  sani¬ 
tation,  insofar  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned. 

A  bill  of  this  character  precisely  affects 
very  directly  the  likelihood  that  the  mi¬ 
grant  workers  may  find  their  way,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  to  a  higher  plateau  of  per¬ 
sonal  well-being,  such  as  is  vouchsafed  to 
most  American  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  the  presence  of  the 
American  migrant  workers,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  American  migrant 
workers,  which  we  are  seeking  to  remedy 
by  legislation,  are  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that,  at  the  very  least,  a  real  effort 
should  be  made  by  legislation  to  estab¬ 
lish  some  parity  between  them  and  the 
Mexican  workers.  It  should  not  be  a 
parity  on  the  way  down,  but  a  parity  on 
the  way  up.  We  should  be  very  loath 
to  enact  any  legislation  which  would 
allow  the  depressing  effect  of  Mexican 
farmworkers  to  continue  upon  the  gen¬ 


eral  status  and  general  position  of  the 
migrant  worker. 

I  speak  with  some  authority  with  re¬ 
spect  to  migrant  workers,  for  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
deals  with  the  problem.  I  have  studied 
its  documents  and  evidence,  and  have 
delved  to  a  considerable  extent  into 
the  facts  and  figures.  My  experience 
gives  me  the  greatest  confirmation  in 
terms  of  joining  those  who  are  so  vigor¬ 
ously  and  devotedly  opposing  the  con¬ 
ference  report  because  it  fails  to  meet 
the  cardinal  issue  which  the  McCarthy 
amendment  presented;  that  is,  that  it  is 
high  time  this  whole  area  of  workers 
was  somewhat  upgraded,  because  it  is 
having  such  a  depressing  effect  on  those 
who  are  so  low  in  the  economic  scale. 
That  is  our  experience  with  regard  to 
migrant  workers  in  the  United  States.  I 
feel  greatly  confirmed  in  the  opposition 
which  I  have  expressed  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

By  way  of  proof  of  the  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  of  Mexican  farm  labor  and  its 
employment  upon  the  situation  of  the 
American  agricultural  worker  and  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  situation  of  the 
migrant  worker,  I  should  like  to  give 
some  facts. 

I  should  like  to  give  some  facts  upon 
that  very  subject.  Interestingly  enough, 
these  facts  were  supplied  to  a  colleague 
of  ours  in  the  other  body,  Representative 
Co  ad.  They  are  found  in  the  Record  of 
May  3,  1961.  They  can  be  checked,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  printed.  He  obtained 
the  facts  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Holleman.  The  facts  are 
as  follows: 

First,  hourly  wage  rates  without  room 
and  board,  reported  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  rose  about  16  per¬ 
cent  from  1953  to  1959,  but  Labor  De¬ 
partment  surveys  show  that  wages  in 
most  areas  and  activities  employing 
Mexicans  remain  relatively  stable.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  States  show  no  signif¬ 
icant  change  in  the  rate  from  earlier 
to  later  years  within  this  period. 
Thirty-two  percent  show  an  increase, 
and  18  percent  show  a  decline.  The 
decline  would  not  be  expected  to  occur 
in  labor  shortage  situations. 

That  goes  to  the  issue  which  is  often 
raised  with  respect  to  this  type  of  labor, 
that  it  must  be  obtained  because  there 
is  a  labor  shortage,  otherwise  crops 
would  not  be  harvested. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  43  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cotton-harvest  wage  sur¬ 
veys  in  Mexican-using  areas  compared 
within  the  1953-59  period,  wage  rates 
remained  stable,  and  in  32  percent  de¬ 
clines  were  reported. 

Third,  a  study  of  the  1960  trends 
shows  that  in  more  than  half  of  the 
cotton-harvest  wage  surveys  in  impor¬ 
tant  Mexican-using  areas,  wage  rates 
remained  the  same  as  in  1959,  while  over 
the  country  wage  rates  declined.  Most 
Mexican  nationals  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  harvest. 

Fourth,  in  some  sections  of  Arizona 
wage  rates  in  the  cotton  harvest  have 
remained  virtually  unchanged  from  1953 
to  1960,  and  in  other  areas  of  the  State — 
that  is,  Arizona — cotton  wage  rates  have 
dropped  50  cents  a  hundredweight,  at  a 


time  when  wage  rates  in  all  of  industry 
has  been  moving  up  and  when  prices 
have  been  moving  up. 

Fifth,  in  Mississipi  County,  Ark.,  wage 
rates  for  cotton  picking  were  virtually 
unchanged  from  1953  to  1960,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  hourly  rate  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  rose  28  percent.  The  particular 
area — Mississippi  County,  Ark. — uses 
11,000  Mexican  workers  a  year. 

Sixth,  another  example,  is  Phillips 
County,  Ark.  This  county  had  an  hourly 
cotton-chopping  rate  of  30  cents  for  do¬ 
mestic  workers.  Think  of  it,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  June  of  1954.  although  the 
average  rate  in  1960  was  37  cents,  rates 
as  low  as  30  cents  were  still  being  paid 
a  year  ago.  Mexicans  are  paid  contract 
rates  of  50  cents,  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  hourly  rate  for  Ar¬ 
kansas  was  69  cents  in  July  1960.  We 
certainly  can  understand  what  that  kind 
of  wage  pattern  does  to  the  wage  mar¬ 
ket  generally. 

Seventh,  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  wide¬ 
spread  declines  occurred  between  1959 
and  1960  in  cotton  harvest  rates,  pulling 
in  Texas  and  picking  in  Arkansas,  the 
types  of  occupation  described.  Typi¬ 
cally,  the  decline  was  $1.75  to  $1.50  a 
hundredweight.  Now,  Mexicans  are  paid 
the  contract  rate  of  $1.55. 

Mr.  President,  again  the  depressing 
effect  of  this  kind  of  static  wage  in  a 
dynamic  situation  becomes  clear.  A 
notable  exception  resulted  from  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  action  under  earning 
policies  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
where  the  picking  rate  rose  from  $2.30 
to  $2.50,  but  this  followed  a  period  of 
several  years  in  which  there  had  been 
no  change  in  rate  until  1959,  when,  by 
virtue  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s  ac¬ 
tion,  the  rate  rose  from  $2.05  to  $2.30. 

Finally,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  wage  rates  remain  unchanged  at 
70  cents  an  hour  between  1951  and  1959. 
Recently  the  average  hourly  rate  has 
increased  to  90  cents  an  hour.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  rate  is  about  35  cents  below 
the  average  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  Imperial  Valley  of  California  is  a 
Mexican-worker-dominated  employment 
area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  not  the  in¬ 
crease  largely  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  AFL-CIO  started  an  organizing 
drive  for  the  agricultural  workers  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  other  sections  of 
California,  and  that  to  head  off  this 
drive,  the  big  farm  operators  increased 
the  hourly  rates? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  that  contribution  to  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  as  it  is  most  pertinent  to  ex¬ 
plaining  the  facts  and  figures. 

Again  I  point  out  the  pattern  in  dif¬ 
ferent  States  with  different  agricultural 
occupations.  Where  Mexican  farm  labor 
is  an  element  in  the  wage  picture,  it 
results  in  depressing  it  and  preventing 
it  from  keeping  pace  with  general  eco¬ 
nomic  advance. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  the 
conferees,  who  favor  the  program,  have 
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included  in  the  agreed  conference  report 
a  restriction  upon  the  use  by  Mexican 
farm  labor  of  automatic  machinery. 

As  I  see  it,  the  outlook  for  increased 
development  of  automatic  machinery  is 
the  very  thing  which  has  redeemed  most 
of  American  labor.  Let  us  leave  it  out 
of  what  can  be  compared  with  stoop 
labor  in  agriculture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  encouraging 
this  program  we  perpetuate  a  situation 
in  which  more  and  more  of  the  same  will 
be  required,  instead  of  getting  to  the  day 
when,  by  the  utilization  of  the  highest 
form  of  automation,  which  is  in  the 
American  pattern,  we  may  bring  into 
agriculture  the  same  techniques,  the 
same  earnings,  the  same  status,  in  terms 
of  labor,  which  we  are  gradually  attain¬ 
ing  in  industry,  and  very  much  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  have  encouraged 
and  pressed  the  idea  of  automation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  « 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  use  of  Mexican  labor  in 
using  power-operated  machinery  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  another  interpretation; 
namely,  that  the  prohibition  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  skilled  workers,  but  that  free 
importation  of  Mexican  labor  would  hurt 
the  unskilled  worker? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  That  is  another  aspect  of  the 
prohibition  which  is  included  in  the  bill. 
I  was  trying  to  trace  indications  of  the 
kind  of  planning  and  the  kind  of  phi¬ 
losophy  which  animates  a  certain  type 
of  legislation,  which  often  is  quite  un¬ 
witting  in  terms  of  the  way  it  is  written, 
and  yet  is  very  revealing  in  terms  of  its 
fundamental  purpose.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  contribution  on  that  subject 
from  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
unskilled  workers  in  certain  areas  are 
largely  Mexican  Americans  living  in  the 
United  States,  or  Negroes,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  not  in  as  good  a  position  to 
fight  back  as  are  skilled  workers,  who 
tend  to  be  Anglo-Saxons  and  who  have 
political  power,  compared  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  political  power 
possessed  by  the  unskilled  Mexican 
Americans  or  Negroes  have  in  areas 
which  import  Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
set  of  effects,  some  of  which  may  be 
more  indirect,  more  implicit,  than  others. 
But,  generally  speaking,  I  think  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  conference  report  have 
successfully  traced  out  a  depressant  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  incident  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Mexican  labor  predicament 
operates,  and  which  will  be  further 
helped  by  the  way  in  which  the  proposed 
legislation  is  brought  to  us.  We  have 
an  opportunity  for  some  improvement 
in  the  position  of  other  American  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  by  reason  of  the  way 
in  which  the  program  was  amended  un¬ 
der  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  conclude  with  one  further  thought. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to  note  that 
there  is  beginning  to  be  a  division  of 
opinion,  even  in  States  where  Mexican 
farm  labor  is  used. 


Mr.  President,  a  rather  pronounced 
difference  of  view  was  expressed  by  a 
Senator — I  shall  not  name  him,  since  he 
did  not  make  the  statement  in  a  public 
way — when  he  said  that  his  State  has 
been  split  down  the  middle  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Down  the  middle,  Mr.  President. 
One  part  of  the  State  was  against  it, 
and  one  part  for  it. 

This  is  a  very  revealing  observation. 
It  has  shown  up  in  the  votes  that  we 
have  taken  on  the  measure  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  is  a  very  revealing  observation 
because  when  we  begin  to  have  deleteri¬ 
ous  and  adverse  and  regressive  economic 
effects  from  a  particular  kind  of  law, 
the  first  people  who  are  likely  to  feel 
its  worst  effects  are  those  who  may  have 
heretofore  profited  from  it.  They  begin 
to  have  some  differences  of  opinion 
among  themselves.  It  begins  to  work 
out  badly  for  some  of  them  at  least  as  to 
this  proposal.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  again  a  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  this  program  needs  to  be  lifted  up 
a  very  material  notch  from  where  it  is, 
and  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  which  has  received  no 
consideration  whatever  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  was  entitled  to  far  more 
consideration  that  it  did  receive,  and 
that  therefore  the  effort  of  the  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  conference  report,  including 
myself,  is  fully  justified  on  the  situation 
which  we  face  here. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OV  TITLEr  28,  UNITED 

STATES  CODE.VeLATING  TO  THE 

ORGANIZATION  THE  BUREAU 

OP  PUBLIC  ROAI 

Mr.  McNAMAR/  MX  President,  in 
accordance  -with/the  notr^e  requesting 
reconsideration/ of  H.R.  8568,  entered 
on  September/21,  I  now  asktmanimous 
consent  that/ the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  it  passed  H.R.  85§8,  and 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th^bill 
will  b/  stated  by  title  for  the  inforr 
tion/f  the  Senate. 

re  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.' 
8/58)  to  amend  section  303(a)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be  reconsidered  and  rejected 
and  that  the  bill  be  passed  in  the  same 
form  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the.  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


HURRICANE  CARLA  PROVES  FEASI¬ 
BILITY  OF  PADRE  ISLAND  PARK,y 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  FINDS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presid/ht, 
some  opponents  of  S.  4,  the  bill  to  make 
Padre  Island  a  national  seashore  i/crea- 
tion  area,  have  pointed  with  shortsighted 
and  unbecoming  enthusiasm  tot  the  fact 
that  Hurricane  Carla  swept/nigh  tides 
over  the  island. 

The  opponents  of  my  biMiardly  waited 
for  the  wind  to  calm  and  the  tides  to 
ebb  before  they  seized/upon  the  mighty 
hurricane  to  argue  that  it  proved  that 
Padre  was  not  suited  to  be  a  national 
seashore  recreatio, 

This  view  is  absolutely  without  founda¬ 
tion;  the  sounpr  conclusion  would  be  to 
the  contrary 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
was  no  loss  of  life  on  Padre  Island. 
There  was  ample  warning  that  the  hurri¬ 
cane  was  coming.  There  was  time  for 
peopl/  all  along  the  hurricane-threat¬ 
ened' gulf  coast  of  Texas  to  seek  refuge 
fuvxher  inland. 

'There  was  no  danger  to  the  people  who 
sought  to  camp,  boat,  fish,  or  simply  to 
find  restful  seclusion  on  the  Nation’s 
last  great  potential  seashore  recreation 
area. 

Hurricane  Carla  has  been  called  the 
worst  hurricane  to  slam  into  the  gulf 
coast.  The  fact  that  Padre  Island  re¬ 
mains,  as  it  always  has,  a  recreation  area 
without  parallel  in  the  United  States,  is 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would 
grasp  at  a  devastating  hurricane  in  an 
attempt  to  bolster  arguments. 

My  bill  to  make  Padre  Island  a  na¬ 
tional  seashore  recreation  area  envisions 
the  development  of  access  roads  and  in¬ 
expensive  but  permanent  facilities  for 
camping,  fishing,  boating,  and  the  usual 
facilities  that  go  into  such  a  project. 

To  claim  that  Padre  Island  is  unsuited 
for  such  development  is  tantamount  to 
claiming  that  the  people  of  the  gulf 
coast  should  not  return  to  rebuild  their 
damaged  cities  and  homes.  Such  a  claim 
is  ridiculous. 

The  fact  that  hurricanes  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  and  watched  and  reported  with 
ich  efficiency  as  that  displayed  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  dealing  with 
HuNicane  Carla  is  worthy  of  note. 

Tnk  fact  that  ample  warning  is  given 
to  provide  time  for  a  mass  exodus  from 
the  coasUine  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  is  worthy  of  note. 

Hurricanh  Carla  demonstrates  that 
Padre  Islandis  more  suitable  for  a  recre¬ 
ation  area  tha*j  as  a  site  for  expensive 
homes. 

Those  who  seel^  to  defeat  a  park  in 
order  to  promote  v  high-priced  beach 
homes  in  this  hurricane  area,  would  mis¬ 
lead  potential  investor\and  conceal  logic 
with  a  smoke  screen. 

The  fact  that  I  have  Ifrointed  to  re¬ 
peatedly  in  advocating  the  Sassage  of  S. 
4 — that  Padre  Island  is  bettet  suited  for 
development  as  a  national  seashore  rec¬ 
reation  area  than  for  anything  else  is 
worthy  of  renewed  emphasis. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  a<  in 
that  the  areas  available  to  the  Na  >n 
for  recreation  are  dwindling,  that  cos' 
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ton-Long-Ichord  bills  for  the  monument  put 
it  this  way:  "It  seems  to  me  that,  as  in 
most  of  these  cases,  those  who  are  here  tes¬ 
tifying  for  the  establishment  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  are  moved  by  the  public  interest. 
Those  in  opposition  are  clearly  moved  by  one 
or  anoOier  private  interest.” 

In  thk  Great  Smoky  battle  there  were  min¬ 
ing  speculators,  timber  operators,  and  badly 
led  and  rmsinformed  local  landowners  like 
those  in  CaHps  Cove.  Even  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  park,  a  U.S.  Senator  was 
still  trying  to\mear  the  first  superintend¬ 
ent  with  unfounded  charges  of  mishandled 
funds.  But  the  Opponents  fought  through 
to  victory,  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the 
area,  its  people  and  \he  Nation.  In  view  of 
the  need  for  preservation  and  economic  up¬ 
lift  of  the  Ozark  highland  and  for  expansion 
of  recreation  space  throughout  America,  it 
can  be  hoped  that  proponents  of  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument  a/p  fight  through 
to  victory.  \ 

We  are  often  asked  what  theVdifference  is 
between  the  monument  bill  and  the  so- 
called  Forest  Service  bill  which  proposes  at¬ 
tempting  preservation  of  the  rivers\hrough 
scenic  easements  without  Federal  ownership 
but  under  Forest  Service  managementX  The 
answer  is  simple  and  the  Forest  Service^  it¬ 
self  has  testified  before  Congress  that  it  ra- 
vors  the  monument  bill  and  administratloiv 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  so-called  Forest  Service  bill 
seem  less  interested  in  true  preservation 
than  in  maintaining  an  illusion  of  wilder¬ 
ness  along  the  river  banks  by  means  of  a 
one-eighth-mile  easement  that  appears  little 
more  than  a  sham. 

Actually,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  policy  called  multiple  use  on  the 
lands  it  owns  and  manages.  This  term 
means  different  things  to  people  with  differ¬ 
ent  interests.  But  it  always  means  that 
national  forest  lands  can  be  subject  to  tim¬ 
ber  cutting,  leased  grazing,  mining  explora¬ 
tion,  rental  for  cabin  sites,  establishment  of 
timber-use  industries  which  may  encour¬ 
age  clear  cutting  of  small  timber  holdings 
and  to  recreation  as  a  secondary  use. 

The  113,000  acres  proposed  for  the  Ozark 
Rivers  Monument  are  in  no  way  suited  to 
this  type  of  management.  Probably  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  area  is  in  forest  at  all, 
and  this  is  second  and  third  growth  that  is 
60  to  100  years  away  from  harvest.  Even 
then,  Forest  Service  figures  indicate  yields 
of  a  few  cents  per  acre  per  year  from  land 
of  this  type.  Perhaps  another  30  percent 
of  the  land  is  in  submarginal  farms,  many 
of  which  are  today  actually  abandoned  toy 
substantial  agricultural  production.  The 
remainder  is  in  a  picturesque  but  nonproduc¬ 
tive  limestone  bluffs  and  gravel  bars.  / 

The  effort  here  should  be  for  multiple  use, 
but  not  in  the  Forest  Service  sense.  It 
should  be  for  restoration  and  recreation; 
restoration  to  the  original  condition  so  far 
as  possible — and  recreation  under  proper 
regulation  by  the  National  I/rk  Service  to 
insure  preservation  of  the  ayea  for  all  time 
for  all  the  people  of  America. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Aug.  22, 
196/] 

Harmonious  but  Separate 
Missourians  are/concerned  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Ozark  region,  and 
they  also  are  concerned  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Ozark  /rivers.  Both  are  proper  con¬ 
cerns,  and  Ug  some  extent  they  go  hand  in 
hand.  Yeylt  is  necessary  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion,  especially  when  specific  legislation  such 
as  the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  bill 
is  concerned. 

The  development  of  the  region — the  water¬ 
sheds  of  the  rivers — is  a  multipurpose  under¬ 
taking.  Its  most  promising  objective  may 
We  the  development  of  a  forest  industry — ■ 
timbering,  pulpmaking,  and  the  like.  It 


also  Involves  farming,  dairying,  mining,  wa¬ 
terpower  development,  tourism,  and  all  other 
activities  suitable  to  the  area.  Of  course,  it 
involves  the  conservation  and  use  of  water, 
soil,  and  other  natural  resources. 

One  of  the  most  useful  agencies  on  behalf 
of  this  multiple-use  program  is  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  Forest  Service.  It  is  in 
charge  of  the  Clark  and  Mark  Twain  National 
Forests.  In  them,  supervised  timbering  and 
other  activities  are  encouraged.  Missourians 
are  grateful  for  the  Forest  Service. 

The  preservation  of  the  Current,  Jacks 
Fork,  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  and  their 
banks  in  their  semiwild  state  is  another 
matter.  Missouri  properly  has  asked  the 
National  Park  Service  to  carry  out  this  func¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  the  Symington-Long- 
Ichord  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument  is  pending  in 
Congress.  The  bill’s  primary  object  is  the 
conservation  and  enjoyment  of  scenic  beauty. 
It  would  authorize  the  Park  Service  to  ac¬ 
quire  narrow  strips  of  land  along  the  rivers — 
in  addition  to  the  larger  Cardareva  section 
with  its  springs,  caves,  and  sinks — and  to 
manage  these,  in  general,  as  other  national 
parks  are  managed.  This  is  a  single-purpose 
mandate. 

It  is,  however,  in  harmony  with  the  broad- , 
er  purposes  of  area  development.  Commer/ 
cial  activities  would  be  restricted  only  or/ a 
■.fringe  of  river  bank.  The  relatively  sinall 
acreage  involved  would  not  handicap  general 
economic  development.  On  the  contrary,  a 
park  would  stimulate  the  business  of  provid¬ 
ing  accommodations  beyond  its  borders. 

LikX  the  Forest  Service  and  /the  various 
State  agencies  concerned,  the/Park  Service 
people  :UNe  conservationists. /They  can  be 
counted  on.  to  be  sympath/ic  and  coopera¬ 
tive  in  regional  development.  Being  charged 
with  guarding'the  rivers  against  unwarranted 
exploitation  dcXs  not  a/  all  mean  that  their 
work  would  be  /banner  to  overall  develop¬ 
ment.  Nor  does  \t/  follow  that  the  Park 
Service  job  might/as  well  be  turned  over  to 
the  Forest  Service.  The  work  of  the  two  is 
harmonious,  but  each  has  a  specialized  task. 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mk)  News  &  Leader, 
/  Sept.  3,  196bJ 
Mo/ument  Idea  Is  BestNdf  Three 
Arguments  on  all  sides  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  letters  written,  and  wire/pulled,  but 
it  /ill  appears  that  the  sounde/.  of  three 
p/ns  for  preserving  the  Current,  Jacks  Fort, 
/nd  Eleven  Point  Rivers  is  that  of  anNozarks 
/National  Monument.  \ 

As  the  situation  now  stands  there' are 
three  plans  for  the  use  of  this  113,000-aCre 
recreation  area.  \ 

The  one  which  this  newspaper  supports  isN 
before  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  and 
calls  for  the  creation  of  the  Ozarks  National 
Monument,  which  would  be  developed  on  the 
advice  of  representatives  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  These  three  agencies 
would  organize  a  commission  to  control  the 
area  and  develop  it  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

The  second  plan,  supported  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  calls  for  the  area  to  be¬ 
come  a  national  park,  which  would  eliminate 
many  features  of  the  local-control  proposal. 
The  national  park,  of  course,  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  under  Federal  supervision  and  there 
would  be  close  restrictions  on  concessions, 
accommodations,  and  perhaps  such  recrea¬ 
tional  usage  as  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  third,  and  least  attractive,  plan  is 
set  forth  in  a  bill  prepared  by  St.  Louis  Rep¬ 
resentative  Tom  Curtis,  which  calls  for  the 
development  of  an  Ozark  Scenic  Riverways 
as  an  expansion  of  the  Clark  National  Forest. 
All  the  Federal  Government  could  control 
would  be  a  so-called  scenic  easement  along 
an  eighth-mile  strip  each  side  of  the  rivers. 

This  would  give  present  landowners  the 
right  to  use  the  remainder  of  their  land  as 


they  saw  fit,  including  erection  of  unsightly 
structures  and  the  continued  destruction/of 
the  timber  resources.  / 

The  easement  plan  of  the  National  Forest 
Service  seems  to  be  a  promotion  of  /private 
interests,  who  are  sounding  off  loudly  against 
eminent  domain.  They  don’t  want  the  land 
to  become  public  property,  as  i/would  have 
to  be  under  plans  Nos.  1  and  2/ 

While  dissent  is  their  right/ and  the  right 
of  all,  it  can  hardly  be  rgspected  if  it  is 
based  solely  on  selfish  a/d  individual  in¬ 
terests.  / 

Under  a  commission  at  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice  operation,  a  continuous  effort  would  be 
made  to  preserve  /the  clear,  free-flowing 
streams,  springs,  </ves,  forests,  and  wildlife. 
There  would  be/no  threat  of  exploitation 
within  the  preserve,  but  the  fringe  area  no 
doubt  would  blossom  with  resorts  and  new 
businesses,  offering  a  distinct  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  to/an  area  of  the  Ozarks  which  ob¬ 
viously  can  stand  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

We  f/tvently  hope  that  our  Representa¬ 
tives  m  Congress  do  their  utmost  to  push 
forv/rd  the  monument  bill,  and  resist 
sto/tly  the  evident  efforts  to  muddy  the 
water  by  those  who  are  either  selfish  or  mis¬ 
informed. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  interpreting 
unique  scenic  and  other  natural  values  and 
objects  of  historic  interest,  including  preser¬ 
vation  of  portions  of  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  in  Missouri  as  free-flowing 
streams,  preservation  of  springs  and  caves, 
protection  of  wildlife,  and  provision  for  use 
and  enjoyment  thereof  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary”) 
shall  designate  an  area  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  acres  being 
generally  depicted  in  the  publication  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  entitled  “Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monument”,  dated  January  1960, 
including  submerged  land  along,  near,  or 
beneath  the  Current  River  in  Missouri,  the 
Jacks  Fork  of  the  Current  River,  and  the 
Eleven  Point  River,  for  establishment  and 
development  as  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “such 
area”)  :  Provided,  That  no  lands  shall  be 
designated  within  two  miles  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  Eminence,  Van  Buren,  and 
Doniphan,  Missouri. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
within  such  area,  acquire  lands  and  waters, 
or  interests  therein,  by  such  means  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  in  the  public  interest;  ex¬ 
cept  that  any  parcel  of  land  containing  not 
Snore  than  five  hundred  acres,  which  borders 
either  of  the  rivers  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  and  which  is  being  used 
primarily  for  agricultural  purposes,  shall  be 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  in  its  entirety 
unless  me  owner  of  any  such  parcel  consents 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  part  thereof.  Lands 
and  waterk  owned  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
within  suchSarea  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  State.  Federally  owned 
lands  or  watersSlying  within  such  area  shall, 
upon  establishment  of  the  monument  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  /hereof,  be  transferred  to 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  without  transfer  of  funds,  for  admin¬ 
istration  as  part  of  thb  monument. 

S53. 3.  Any  owner  or'\  owners,  including 
beneficial  owners  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  “owner”),  of  improved  property 
on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition, 
retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi¬ 
dential  purposes  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  such  owner,  or  the  death,  of  his 
spouse,  or  at  the  death  of  the  surveyor  of 
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either  of  them.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  be  reserved.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay\o  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition 
less  the-. fair  market  value  on  such  date  of 
the  right\retained  by  the  owner. 

Sec.  4.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  lands  find  waters,  or  interests  therein, 
have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  provide  an  adminis- 
trable  unit,  he 'Vhall  establish  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument  and  shall  declare 
such  establishment'and  designate  the  boun¬ 
daries  thereof  by  publication  of  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register.N.  The  Secretary  may 
thereafter  alter  such  boundaries  from  time 
to  time,  except  that  the  tqtal  acreage  in  the 
monument  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  thousand. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  compensa¬ 
tion  for  tax  losses  sustained  byvcounties  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  as  a  resulKof  certain 
acquisitions  by  the  Secretary  of  ^privately 
owned  real  estate  and  improvements' thereon 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  pay¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be  made  to  each 
such  county  in  which  such  real  estate  is 
located,  and  which  has  been  authorize! 
under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  to  assess  taxes 
upon  real  estate  to  the  person  who  is  in  pos¬ 
session  thereof  and  to  assess  taxes  upon  any 
present  interest  in  real  estate  to  the  owner 
of  such  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule:  For  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  real  estate  is  acquired  in  fee 
simple  absolute,  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  tax 
assessed  thereon  in  such  year  as  the  number 
of  days  remaining  in  such  year  after  the 
date  of  acquisition  bears  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  In  any  case 
where  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  difference 
between  such  proportionate  amount  and 
such  full  amount  has  already  been  paid  to 
the  county  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  or 
owners  from  whom  the  real  estate  was  so 
acquired,  payment  of  such  excess  amount 
shall  be  made  as  reimbursement  to  such 
owner  or  owners  out  of  such  proportionate 
amount  and  only  the  balance  remaining  of 
such  proportionate  amount  shall  be  paid  to 
the  county.  For  the  two  succeeding  calendar 
years  there  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  such 
real  estate  an  amount  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  tax  assessed  thereon  in  the  year 
of  acquisition. 

(b)  No  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  real  estate  and  improve¬ 
ments  thereon  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
ever  acquired  less  than  a  free  simple  ab¬ 
solute  under  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  real  estate 
taxes  have  been  assessed  by  such  counties 
in  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
compute  and  certify  the  amount  of  pay; 
ments  in  lieu  of  taxes  due  to  each  of  su< 
counties,  and  such  amounts  shall  be  paid 
to  the  respective  counties  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  out  of  any  money  /n  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriate! 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  acqui/'ed  by  the 
Secretary  after  December  31  of/the  twenty- 
fifth  year  following  the  date /6f  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Missouri,  its 
political  subdivisions^/ and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  organisations  in  formulating 
comprehensive  plains  for  the  monument  and 
for  the  related  watershed  of  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivsns  in  Missouri,  and  to  enter 
into  agreement/  for  the  implementation  of 
such  plans.  /Such  plans  may  provide  for 
land  use  and  development  programs,  for 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  beaarty  of  the  landscape,  and  for  con¬ 
servation  of  outdoor  resources  in  the  water¬ 
sheds/ of  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivefs. 


(c) 

member 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  monument  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any 
such  regulations,  consult  with  those  officials 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  who,  with  respect  to  any 
lands  or  waters  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
hunting  and  fishing  conducted  thereon 
prior  to  such  acquisition  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  Commis¬ 
sion  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Com¬ 
mission”).  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
ten  years  after  the  date  the  monument  is 
established  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  members  of 
the  county  court  in  each  of  the  counties  In 
which  the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument 
is  located  (Carter,  Dent,  Howell,  Oregon,  Rip¬ 
ley,  Shannon,  and  Texas) ,  one  member  from 
the  recommendations  made  by  each  such 

^court; 

(2)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri;  and 

(3\one  member  to  be  designated  by  they 
Secretary. 

Secretary  shall  designate  a fie 
be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the/^ame 
manner  in  \hich  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as/uch.  The 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  members  of  the 
Commission  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of\th/  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Secretary  o /  h^s  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  .with  resjiect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  \f  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  laonument,  ana.  shall  con¬ 
sult  with  the  m«nbers  with  respec^  to  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  pr/visions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  render  advice  to  the  Secretary,  from 
time  to  tune  upon  matters  which  the 'Sec¬ 
retary  ofay  refer  to  it  for  its  consideration. 

SecVB.  The  Ozark  Rivers  National  Moni 
men/  when  established  pursuant  to  this 
act/  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535),  and  laws  supplementary 
'  thereto  and  amendatory  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of 
which  not  more  than  $6,000,000  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands, 
interests  in  lands,  and  improvements  there¬ 
on. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum¬ 
stance  other  than  that  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  an 
excellent  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  dealing  with  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  entitled  “Extending  Peon¬ 
age.”  It  reads: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20,  1961] 
Extending  Peonage 


The  hopes  of  ending  peonage  among  mi¬ 
grant  farmworkers  have  been  dashed  by  a 
conference  committee  rejection  of  the 
amendment  to  Public  Law  78  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Public  Law  78  which  governs  the 
employment  of  Mexican  migrants,  common¬ 
ly  called  braceros — the  farmworkers  who 
flood  across  the  border  to  help  pick  seasonal 
crops  in  the  Southwestern  States — expires  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  The  House  passed  a  bill 
extending  it  unchanged  for  2  more  years. 
The  Senate  passed  an  extension  bill  con¬ 
taining  an  amendment  by  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  barring  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  providing  Mexican  farmworkers  to 
United  States  farmers  unless  they  agreed 
to  pay  the  Mexicans  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
State  or  National  average  farm  wage,  which¬ 
ever  was  less. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  device  for  protecting  American  farm¬ 
workers — indeed  for  preventing  an  exploita¬ 
tion  amounting  to  peonage.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  urged  it  as  absolutely  necessary. 
The  wages  of  migrant  workers  have  gone 
down  steadily  (as  Representative  Merwin 
Coad  pointed  out  in  the  House)  ever  since 
Public  Law  78  was  originally  adopted  in  1950; 
indeed,  they  are  now  no  less  than  18  percent 
below  the  1950  level.  The  braceros,  desperate 
for  employment,  are  content  to  work  under 
conditions  and  for  wages  disastrously  de¬ 
pressing  to  the  farm  wage  structure  in 
general. 

When  the  two  bills  went  to  conference, 
the  Senate  conferees,  unfortunately,  were 
for  the  most  part  unsympathetic  to  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment.  It  occasioned  no  real 
surprise  that  they  yielded.  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Senate  will  not  yield.  It 
would  be  a  great  deal  better — for  the  country 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  farmworkers — 
to  let  Public  Law  78  lapse  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  to  extend  it  in  a  form  which  can 
only  aggravate  the  wretchedness  and  squalor 
of  the  servitude  imposed  on  Mexican  and 
American  migrants  alike. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  President,  a  few  months  ago  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  intention  to  move  to  defer 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
until  Friday,  January  26,  1962.  After 
some  remarks  had  been  made,  I  with¬ 
drew  the  motion  in  order  to  confer  fur¬ 
ther  with  Senators  who  feel  as  I  do 
about  the  proposed  legislation  and  also 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  have  done  that. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  take  hasty 
action. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  this  administra¬ 
tion  and  in  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  President  in  this  adminis¬ 
tration  and  in  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tion,  recommended  substantially  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment,  which  was  included 
in  the  bill  the  Senate  passed.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  they  also  recommended  the 
amendment  which  I  offered,  but  which 
was  rejected.  So  from  that  point  of 
view  it  might  be  argued  that  the  views 
which  they  expressed  might  naturally  be 
in  favor  of  the  McCarthy  amendment 
and  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  defer 
action  on  the  conference  report  until 
we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  not  making 


1961 
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a  grave  error  today  by  adopting  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

However,  the  remarks  which  I  made 
earlier  are  substantially  correct.  Public 
Law  78  will  expire  on  Decembr  31  of  this 
year.  But  between  December  31  and  the 
date  on  which  I  would  propose  that  the 
Senate  consider  the  conference  report, 
based  on  previous  experience,  some  of 
the  growers  would  use  braceros — not 
nearly  as  many  as  at  a  later  period,  but 
some  would  be  used.  However,  at  that 
time  of  the  year  there  is  very  little  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  labor  of  this  kind. 
Therefore,  if  the  braceros  were  not  avail¬ 
able  in  that  short  interim  period,  plenty 
of  American  workers  would  be  available. 
If  legislation  approving  the  employment 
of  Mexican  labor  were  passed  at  some 
time  in  January,  the  Mexicans  could 
then  be  hired.  In  the  meantime,  growers 
could  be  making  their  plans  to  hire  bra¬ 
ceros,  if  new  legislation  were  enacted 
at  that  time. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [McCarthy] 
and  other  Senators.  It  is  not  our  de¬ 
sire  to  be  unfair  toward  anyone.  I  have 
clearly  expressed  my  continued  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  program,  both  on  the  basis 
of  the  conditions  which  it  has  brought 
about  and  on  the  basis  that,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  would  permit  some  States  to 
compete  unfairly  with  States  like  New 
York,  which  raise  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  pay  living  wages  to  labor,  but  are 
required  to  compete  with  growers  in 
States  where  cheap  Mexican  labor  is 
available. 

Congress  is  due  to  reconvene  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10.  Perhaps  January  26,  which  is 
the  date  I  originally  suggested,  is  rather 
late  in  the  month  of  January.  Perhaps 
a  week  earlier  would  be  a  fairer  date  for 
the  Senate  to  reconsider  the  question. 
That  seems  to  be  the  consensus  among 
Senators  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  question. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  both  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  and  myself,  I  move 
to  defer  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  until  Friday,  January  19,  1962. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  defer  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  until  Friday, 
January  19,  1962.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BOGGS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 


Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  “yea”,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea”,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  “yea”,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen¬ 
ing].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  “yea”,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Conference,  in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent,  by  leave  of 
the  Senate,  to  attend  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Conference,  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent,  by  leave  of  the  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Fund  and  World  Bank,  in 
Vienna. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 


The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “yea”,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea”,  and  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[No.  217] 

YEAS — 43 


Aiken 

Gore 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Bible 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

NAYS— 30 

Bartlett 

Keating 

Morse 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Case,  N.J. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Hart 

McGee 

Symington 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Javlts 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

-27 

Allott 

Carlson 

Miller 

Beall 

Chavez 

Morton 

Boggs 

Church 

Moss 

Bridges 

Clark 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Dirksen 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Eastland 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Gruening 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Tower 

Capehart 

Hickey 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Keating’s 
motion  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  expect  to  talk  at 
some  length  on  this  matter.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  it. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 

SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  with¬ 
out  my  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
nominations  of  50  postmasters  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Calendar. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN¬ 
ROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent: 

H.R.  468.  An  act  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act; 

H.R.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  to  repeal  section  791  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  chapter  37  of  title 
18,  relating  to  espionage  and  cenosrship; 

H.R.  2732.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(c) 
Of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries  concerned  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  reasonable  monetary  allowance  for 
the  transportation  of  house  trailers  or 
mobile  dwellings; 

H.R.  6122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Luisa  Reis  (nee)  Loys; 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  8765.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8958.  An  act  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City,  Okla.;  and 

H.R.  9096.  An  act  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  television  con¬ 
tracts,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  migratory  labor  bill.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  conference  report  is 
adopted - 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  be  informed  what  the  bill  that  was 
offered  was? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  sent  to  the 
desk  nominations  of  postmasters. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  migratory  labor 
bill. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  been  recog¬ 
nized? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  so,  be¬ 
cause  the  Chair  was  about  to  call  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  with  the  understanding 
that  he  would  not  lose  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  brought 
up  another  matter  and  wanted  to  bring 
up  a  motion - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  The 
Chair  was  in  error  in  his  statement. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  8 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make  was  made 
about  2  horns  ago,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  continued  speechmaking  on  the 
conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  8  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to¬ 
night,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  8  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Until  what  time 
will  the  Senate  remain  in  session  to¬ 
night? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  the 
Senate  will  remain  in  session  at  least 
until  10  or  11  o’clock,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
intention  to  bring  up  the  public  works 
bill  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  conference 
report  is  disposed  of,  yes;  that  bill  will 
follow  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  to  complete  action  on  the  public 
works  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  in  my 
hands. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to 
get  it  in  the  hands  of  the  majority 

lodfdoi* 

Mr.’  MANSFIELD.  So  would  I. 
[Laughter.] 


September  22 

MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wish  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thatei  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
objection  has  been  heard,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  no  alternative  but 
to  speak. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiJJ  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  another 
alternative — he  does  not  have  to  speak? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky.  I  have  another  al¬ 
ternative.  I  do  not  have  to  speak, 
physically,  I  suppose,  but,  morally,  I  am 
compelled  to  speak,  and  it  is  not  an 
alternative  that  is  available. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — it  seems  to  me  that  if  Senators 
at  this  hour  are  to  take  an  opportunity 
to  hold  up  business,  they  should  hold  up 
business.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  im¬ 
pede  the  exercise  of  duty  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  so 
I  shall  not  object.  I  may  object  if  there 
is  any  further  yielding  except  for  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  proceed. 


STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  31)  relating 
to  certain  aliens,  which  were,  on  page  2, 


1961 
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strike  out  line  10;  on  page  2,  strike  out 
line  12;  on  page  3,  strike  out  line  9;  on 
page  3,  strike  out  line  19;  on  page  4,  strike 
out  line  3;  and  on  page  4,  after  line  6, 
insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  approves  the  granting 
of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  alien  is  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953,  as  amended  (67  Stat.  403;  68 
Stat.  1044)  : 

A-7957556,  Allen  Shih-Chun  Hsiao, 
A.-9948078,  Piccinich,  Matteo  Millo, 
A-10135721,  Scrivanich,  Nicolo  Martino, 
A-l 0255933,  Hroncich,  Martino, 

A-7828472,  Bohlman,  Jerzy  (also  known  as 
Michael  George  Bohlman), 

A-6920592,  Kapka,  Alice  Mary. 

A-6920587,  Kapka,  Edith  Majer, 

A-6920588,  Kapka,  Edith  Rosemary, 
A-6920633,  Kapka,  Janos  or  John, 

A— 6920591,  Kapka,  Janos  or  John  Mary, 
A-7469190,  Kapka,  Mary  Valery, 

A— 10136154,  Morin,  Giovanni  (also  known 
as  John  Morin) , 

A-9798837,  Sotirion,  Georgios, 

A-6667573,  Wasiel,  Bogdan. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  favors  the  granting 
of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  alien  is  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (62  Stat.  1011; 
64  Stat.  219;  40  App.  U.S.C.  1953)  : 

A-9660331,  Zurek,  Edward, 

A-9776592,  Nyczkalo,  Piotr  or  Petro 
Nyczkalo  or  Peter  Nickalo, 

A-8015435,  Szubert,  Marijan. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17,  1961,  the  Senate  agreed  to  Sen¬ 
ate  Concurrent  Resolution  31,  to  approve 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
granting  suspension  of  deportation  to  52 
deportable  aliens. 

On  August  22,  1961,  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  agreed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31,  with  amendments  to  de¬ 
lete  5  cases  from  the  resolution,  and  to 
add  an  additional  17  cases  of  aliens  whose 
cases  were  referred  to  the  Congress  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  and  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
agreed  to  reconsider  its  action  in  delet¬ 
ing  two  of  the  cases.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendments 
Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  6  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31  and  disagree  to  amend¬ 
ments  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  have  been 
ironed  out  with  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Seriate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wit¬ 
nesses  testifying  before  congressional 
committees  have  advanced  a  series  of 
arguments  for  Public  Law  78  which  ap¬ 


pear  to  range  from  the  irrelevant  to  the 
ridiculous  when  analyzed.  We  shall  ex¬ 
amine  them  one  at  a  time. 

NO  LABOR  AVAILABLE 

Some  witnesses  claimed  that  without 
braceros  their  crops  would  rot  in  the 
fields.  They  claim  that  dometic  labor  is 
not  available  for  seasonal  agricultural 
work. 

If  we  have  heard  any  consistent  argu¬ 
ment  it  seems  that  this  is  the  argument 
we  have  heard  over  and  over  again. 
This  argument  was  partly  answered  pre¬ 
viously  today.  A  few  additional  remarks 
seem  warranted. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  advanced 
this  argument  were  the  representatives 
of  labor  contracting  associations,  user 
organizations  and  processing  coopera¬ 
tives  and  corporations  which  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  perpetuating  the  bracero 
system.  These  witnesses  claimed  that 
they  made  all-out  attempts  to  recruit  do¬ 
mestic  labor  but  failed. 

Harvey  R.  Adams,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Agricultural  Council  of 
Arkansas,  put  it  this  way: 

I  don’t  believe  anybody  can  make  any 
more  effort  to  obtain  the  workers  (domes¬ 
tic)  than  we  have,  we  think  we  have  done 
a  tremendous  job  in  soliciting  them  from 
out  of  State  and  any  place  we  can  find  them. 

Can  Mr.  Adams  really  be  serious  about 
his  recruitment  efforts  when  farmwork¬ 
ers  in  Arkansas  are  paid,  according  to 
Department  of  Labor  surveys,  between 
35  and  50  cents  an  hour?  The  truth  is 
that  American  farmworkers  are  under¬ 
standably  not  available  for  such  pre¬ 
posterous  wage  rates,  and  neither  should 
they  be.  From  any  viewpoint  these 
wage  rates  are  morally  wrong  and  eco¬ 
nomically  absurd.  They  belong  to  the 
unhappy  depression  days  of  25  years 
ago,  from  which  we  have  long  and 
thankfully  emerged,  at  least  in  most 
parts  of  these  United  States. 

When  decent  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  offered,  American  labor  is 
available.  It  is  available,  for  example, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
wages  are  as  high  as  $1.25  an  hour, 
where  growers  participate  in  an  annual 
worker  plan,  and  sometimes  advance 
transportation  costs  to  American  mi¬ 
grants. 

It  is  available  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
where  the  State  legislature  has  enacted 
legislation  improving  conditions  for 
American  farmworkers.  It  is  available 
in  northern  California,  where  American 
workers  can  earn  as  much  as  $1.50  an 
hour  on  tree  crops.  It  is  available  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  where  an  enlightened 
State  and  grower  policy  has  resulted  in 
an  elimination  of  the  foreign  labor 
which  once  came  into  the  State. 

In  other  words,  in  those  places  where 
growers  have  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
reci’uit  domestic  workers,  they  have  been 
successful.  When  an  unlimited  supply 
of  foreign  labor  is  available,  however, 
there  is  no  economic  pressure  put  on  the 
grower  to  improve  his  recruitment 
activities. 

The  second  argument  which  was  made 
by  witnesses  was  that  they  were  unable  to 
pay.  Some  witnesses  testified  that  be¬ 
cause  of  decreasing  farm  income,  growers 
cannot  afford  to  raise  wages.  This  argu¬ 


ment  is  generally  coupled  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  growers  have  no  control  over 
the  price  they  receive  for  their  products. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  growers 
canot  afford  to  pay  higher  wages.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  family  farmer  who 
uses  little  or  no  labor  is  in  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  trouble.  No  evidence  has  been 
presented,  however,  to  indicate  that 
those  large  growers  and  processing  cor¬ 
porations  and  cooperatives,  who  are  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram,  are  fighting  for  survival.  On  the 
contrary,  these  enterprises  which  employ 
braceros  seem  to  be  doing  quite  well.  It 
is  highly  possible  that  an  increase  in 
labor  costs  could  be  absorbed  by  most 
growers  who  use  Mexican  labor  through 
mechanization,  crop  diversification,  or 
some  other  means. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  over  1,000  Mexicans  are  employed, 
according  to  testimony  received  by  con¬ 
gressional  committees.  I  know  that 
virtually  none — and  I  think  none — of  the 
braceros  are  employed  on  the  Wisconsin 
dairy  farms.  Wisconsin  is  a  great  dairy 
State.  While  there  is  some  tendency  for 
some  farmers  who  have  very  large  herds 
to  employ  other  than  members  of  the 
family  to  work  on  the  farm,  that  is  most 
unusual. 

The  fact  is  that  employment  of  bra¬ 
ceros  at  low  wages,  far  from  benefiting 
farmers,  provides  for  the  family  farmer 
a  form  of  competition  which  does  not 
increase  farm  income  but  decreases  in¬ 
come,  which  does  not  decrease  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  agricultural  commodities  but  in¬ 
creases  that  surplus,  which  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  prices  the  farmer  receives  for 
what  he  produces  but  reduces  those 
prices. 

Even  if  labor  costs  could  not  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  an 
increase  in  labor  costs  would  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  overall  produc¬ 
tion  costs  in  agriculture.  In  1958,  the 
total  wage  bill  amounted  to  $2.9  billion, 
while  total  production  expenditures,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  and  rent,  amounted  to 
$25.2  billion.  Farm  labor  costs,  there¬ 
fore,  represent  only  11.5  percent  of  total 
farm  pi’oduction  costs,  or  less  than  one- 
eighth,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  means  that 
farm  labor  wages  could  rise  more  than 
8  cents  an  horn-  before  production  costs 
are  raised  as  much  as  1  cent  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  that. 
In  the  first  place,  farm  labor  costs  rep¬ 
resent  only  11.5  percent — about  10  per¬ 
cent — of  total  farm  production  cost. 
This  means  farm  labor  wages  could  rise 
more  than  8  cents  per  hour  before  pro¬ 
duction  costs  would  be  raised  as  much 
as  1  cent  an  hour. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  tried  to  em¬ 
phasize,  the  fact  is  that  the  labor  costs 
are  not  the  costs  of  the  typical  family 
farmer  because  he  and  his  family,  al¬ 
most  by  definition,  do  the  work  on  the 
typical  family  farm.  This  is  the  cost 
of  his  competition,  with  the  corpora¬ 
tion  farm,  with  the  large  farm. 

J.  Blaine  Quinn,  master  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  grange,  in  a  speech  before  the 
88th  annual  convention  of  the  California 
grange,  said  the  following  regarding  the 
price  growers  receive  for  their  products: 
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The  threat  to  orderly  production  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  California’s  $3  billion  agricultural 
output  must  not  be  ignored.  We  take  the 
position  that  the  present  labor  strife  is  an 
indirect  result  of  greed  on  the  part  of  large 
landholders  who  brazen  their  way  with  un¬ 
limited  expansion  of  all  farm  products,  with 
little  heed  to  supply  and  demand. 

Naturally,  they  depress  the  market  for  all 
similar  products  and  force  the  independent 
producer  to  seek  the  cheapest  labor  supply 
available  in  order  to  get  enough  out  of  their 
year’s  effort  to  keep  above  board.  This 
forces  wages  for  farm  labor  down  below 
those  of  any  other  scale  in  the  American 
Nation. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  so  eloquently  said  earlier 
in  his  excellent  speech  on  this  issue,  the 
fact  is  that  the  agricultural  farmworker 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  pyramid.  If  there  is  any  forgot¬ 
ten  man,  if  there  is  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  neglected,  it  is  the  agricultural 
farmworker.  He  not  only  lacks  the 
kind  of  economic  income  he  deserves, 
but  also,  he  does  not  have  the  political 
influence  to  achieve  the  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  protect  him,  because 
typically  he  is  a  man  who  travels  all 
over  the  country.  Since  he  is  a  migrant 
worker,  he  does  not  work  where  his  resi¬ 
dence  is.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  emphasized  over  and  over  again,  the 
migrant  worker  rarely  votes.  Often  he  is 
a  man  of  Negro  or  Mexican  extraction. 
Every  study  has  indicated  that  the  non¬ 
white  population  has  a  very  low  record 
of  voter  participation.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  it,  most  of  which  are  beyond 
their  control. 

Without  the  braceros,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  the  “large  landholders” 
Mr.  Quinn  describes  could  “brazen  their 
way  with  unlimited  expansion  of  all 
farm  products.”  Mr.  Quinn  suggests 
that  when  the  independent  producers 
“organize”  they  will  be  able  to  “calmly 
and  rightly  demand  a  fair  return.” 
When  this  happens,  Mr.  Quinn  says, 
“Labor  unrest  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.” 

Yet,  even  if  all  these  factors  did  not 
exist,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  American  agriculture  must,  in 
the  attempt  to  meet  its  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  exploit  farmworkers.  Fred  Bailey 
of  the  National  Grange  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Equip¬ 
ment,  Supplies,  and  Manpower: 

We  shouldn’t  rely  on  the  pleas  of  economic 
poverty  in  agriculture  to  justify  a  low  rate. 
We  have  got  to  put  the  emphasis,  in  our 
opinion,  on  raising  agricultural  income  to 
the  point  where  it  is  attractive  to  American 
workers. 

We  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Bailey 
and  the  Grange. 

This  is  no  way  to  increase  farm  in-' 
come.  This  is  a  way  to  decrease  farm 
income,  by  importing  into  the  country 
more  producers.  If  there  is  any  simple, 
well-known  economic  fact  in  America,  it 
is  that  we  have  too  much  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  We  have  an  overproduction.  We 
have  a  surplus  which  .has  plagued  not 
only  the  farmer,  but  the  taxpayer.  That 
is  why,  unless  there  are  strict  limitations 
and  careful  supervision  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  workers,  it  is  certainly 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of 
America,  because  it  means  we  will  be 


plagued  with  a  surplus  to  an  even  greater 
degree. 

In  the  third  place,  some  Public  Law 
78  supporters  contend  that  consumer 
prices  will  increase  if  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  is  terminated  or  reduced.  The 
argument  goes  like  this:  A  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  Mexican  labor  available 
to  American  growers  will  cause  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  labor  cost,  thereby  raising 
food  costs.  In  our  opinion,  this  question 
has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  whether 
or  not  Public  Law  78  should  be  reformed, 
extended,  or  terminated.  As  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  said: 

In  this  country  we  do  not  choose  to  keep 
down  our  bills,  including  our  food  bills,  at 
the  cost  of  overworking  and  underpaying 
human  beings.  We  choose  to  pay  the  price 
necessary  to  support  an  adequate  wage. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  correct. 

We  do  this  overwhelmingly  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  sector  of  our  economy.  We  pro¬ 
vide  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours.  Not  now,  but  in  the  very  near 
future,  we  shall  require  the  payment  of 
the  $1.25  minimum  wage  for  those  work¬ 
ing  in  interstate  commerce.  But  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  it  will 
amount  to  nearly  $2  as  a  minimum  for 
people  who  work  more  than  40  hours. 
Whereas,  of  course,  in  agriculture,  our 
farmers  work  far  more  than  40  hours 
a  week.  The  fact  is,  as  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  in  Wis¬ 
consin  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  on  Wisconsin  farms,  was  12  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  or  84  hours. 

No  argument  can  be  made  for  subsi¬ 
dizing  the  American  consumer  by  having 
the  farmworker  work  at  wages  which 
are  substandard,  unfair  and  indecent. 
It  is  as  immoral  and  wrong  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  many  years  ago,  now  far  gone  in 
America,  at  least  in  most  sections  of 
America,  of  expecting  people  to  work  for 
a  pittance — 10,  15,  or  20  cents  an  hour — 
in  sweatshops,  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
were  paid  more,  consumer  prices  would 
increase. 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
this  statement,  and  we  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States  would  also  support  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
views  on  this  question.  Spokesmen  for 
consumer  groups,  testifying  before  the 
Gathings  subcommittee,  stated  unani¬ 
mously  that  consumers  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  extra  cost,  if  any,  necessary 
to  eliminate  substandard  labor  condi¬ 
tions  in  American  agriculture. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  reform  of 
Public  Law  78  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  consumer  prices.  In  1957  farm¬ 
ers  received  40  cents  of  every  consumer 
dollar  spent  for  food.  Of  the  receipts, 
farmers  paid  9.6  percent  in  wages.  That 
is,  less  than  4  percent  of  consumers’  food 
expenses  went  for  farm  labor. 

As  I  understand,  the  farmer  used  to 
receive  more  than  half  the  price  that 
the  housewife  paid  for  food,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  has  declined.  As  I  said,  in  1957 
it  was  40  cents;  now  it  is  a  little  less. 

If  the  farm  wage  level  should  rise, 
even  if  farmers  were  able  to  pass  the  in¬ 
crease  straight  along,  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  feel  its  effect  upon  his 
budget.  If  wage  costs  rose  25  percent, 
for  example,  retail  prices  would  be 
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pushed  up  a  mere  1  percent.  We  know 
they  fluctuate  more  than  that  from 
month  to  month. 

The  fourth  argument  used  by  propo¬ 
nents  of  the  law,  those  that  feel  it  is- 
essential  that  it  should  be  extended,  is 
the  effect  that  it  would  have  on  Mexican- 
American  farm  labor. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program  is,  in  effect,  a  point  4  program 
to  Mexico,  the  supporters  of  Public  Law 
78  have  testified.  The  fact  is  that  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78  is  not  a  foreign  aid  program, 
but  a  program  to  supply  American 
farmers  with  supplemental  labor.  It 
must  be  examined  on  this  basis,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  a  point  4  program.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  money  brought  home 
by  Mexican  braceros  is  of  help  to  the 
Mexican  economy,  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  this  is  a  legitimate  justification  for 
a  program  which  is  undermining  the 
economic  position  of  American  farm¬ 
workers. 

As  we  stated  in  the  minority  report 
of  this  committee  last  year : 

One  can  hardly  expect  the  American 
farmworker  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  pro¬ 
viding  foreign  aid  to  Mexico.  If  Mexico  is 
to  be  helped,  let  us  do  it  through  programs 
established  for  that  purpose — and  not  by 
injuring  a  large  segment  of  our  population. 

ANTIWETBACK  MEASURE 

The  fifth  argument  proponents  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78  make  is  that  the  bracero  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  antiwetback  measure.  If  the 
program  were  terminated  or  reduced, 
these  growers  claim,  the  invasion  of  ille¬ 
gal  entrants  from  Mexico — the  so-called 
wetback  invasion — would  begin  all  over 
again. 

It  must  be  stated  that  this  is  more  of 
a  threat  than  an  argument.  The  grow¬ 
ers  are  telling  the  U.S.  Government  that 
if  it  reduces  the  amount  of  braceros 
available  for  work  on  U.S.  farms,  they 
will  hire  Mexicans  who  enter  the  coun¬ 
try  illegally.  Turning  logic  upside  down, 
they  say  that  the  best  way  to  cure  the 
wetback  problem  is  to  legalize  the  wet¬ 
backs. 

We  believe  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  adequate  to  the 
task  of  policing  the  Mexican  border. 
We  believe,  further,  that  if  growers,  or 
any  other  employers,  presume  to  break 
our  Nation’s  immigration  laws  by  har¬ 
boring  and/or  transporting  workers  who 
have  entered  the  country  illegally,  they 
should  be  punished  for  their  actions.  A 
few  stiff  fines  levied  on  such  lawbreakers 
would  cure  them  of  hiring  illegal  en¬ 
trants  to  the  United  States. 

To  sum  up  this  section,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  argument  that  no  domestic 
labor  is  available  has  been  met  with 
statistics.  It  has  been  met  by  showing 
the  situation  in  State  after  State.  The 
way  to  meet  it,  of  course,  is  to  pay  ade¬ 
quate  wages  to  domestic  workers.  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  is  true  in  State 
after  State.  It  is  true  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  the  State  of  Oi’egon,  in 
part  of  California,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  in  many  other  areas.  Domestic 
labor  is  available  to  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  it. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  who  is  recognized  as 
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one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  should  argue  this  afternoon  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  this  program  be¬ 
cause  wages  are  too  high  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  procure  domestic  workers  for 
the  wages  that  are  paid,  or  the  wages 
the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  a  great 
expert  on  economic  policy.  He  believes 
deeply  and  wisely  in  the  classic  economic 
theory,  which  argues  that  one  can  cure 
these  ills  through  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  is  absolutely  correct  in 
arguing  that  way.  However,  he  is  not 
right  or  consistent  in  saying  that  the 
difficulty  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
labor  because  the  people  will  not  work 
at  the  wages  that  can  be  paid. 

The  solution  is  simple.  The  solution 
is  to  pay  higher  wages.  That  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  that  has  worked  in  America  and  has 
resulted  in  a  magnificent  increase  in  our 
standard  of  living  and  in  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  economy  of  those 
who  are  not  agricultural  workers  but 
work  in  other  fields. 

Wages  have  gone  up  because  employ¬ 
ers  have  found  that  they  cannot  get 
workers  at  the  low  wages  that  were  paid 
years  ago.  Suppose  we  had  handled 
this  situation  years  ago  by  providing 
that,  because  we  could  not  get  workers 
at  10  cents  or  20  cents  or  25  cents  an 
hour,  we  would  import  them  from  some 
other  country,  perhaps  from  central 
Europe  or  from  the  Far  East.  To  some 
extent  there  was  a  tendency  for  that 
situation  to  develop,  but  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  Immigrants  came  to  this 
country  who  were  willing  to  work  for 
low  wages.  That  situation  has  been 
changed.  However,  those  people  came 
to  America  to  become  American  citi¬ 
zens,  not  to  stay  for  a  few  months  and 
then  to  return  to  their  country. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any 
question  that  it  is  possible  to  hire  work¬ 
ers  if  one  is  willing  to  pay  them. 

The  second  point  that  is  made  is  the 
inability  to  pay.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  point  has  been  met  by  the  fact 
that  we  should  recognize  who  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  who  hire  the  producers.  They 
are  not  the  dairy  farmers  of  Illinois 
or  the  corn  and  hog  farmers  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  They  are  not  the  dairy  farmers 
or  the  corn  and  hog  farmers  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  These  are  the  big  corporate 
operators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  State  which  imports  the  largest 
amount  of  Mexican  labor  is  the  State 
of  Texas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  California  is  second. 
Labor  conditions  in  California  are  not 
too  bad.  However,  the  State  of  Texas 
imports  the  largest  number.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  The  State  of  Texas 
imports  the  largest  number. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  read  the  novel  “Giant” 


written  by  Edna  Ferber,  and  from  which 
the  motion  picture  was  made? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  read  the  novel  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  greatly,  and  also  enjoyed  the 
excellent  motion  picture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  most  significant  sociological  obser¬ 
vation  in  that  novel  was  the  comment 
of  the  big  rancher  who  told  his  niece 
that  the  big  fortunes  of  Texas  were 
based  on  exploited  Mexicans  and  the 
27 y2  percent  depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  and  I  have  worked  for  a  long  time 
for  the  correction  of  the  27  V2  percent 
depletion  allowance,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  necessary  and  laudable  target. 
This  is  a  problem  of  even  greater  im¬ 
port,  because  it  involves  human  beings 
directly.  I  think  that  observation  is  in¬ 
teresting,  if  perhaps  not  completely  and 
totally  accurate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Edna  Ferber  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Texas  and  was  entertained  widely  by 
Texans,  particularly  by  the  big  ranchers, 
and  was  not  prejudiced  against  Texas  in 
the  slightest,  and  that  after  studying 
and  observing  the  local  color,  she  de¬ 
cided  this  was  her  considered  judgment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  entirely  correct.  I  point  out 
further  that  this  is  something  that 
should  be  appreciated  by  many  Sena¬ 
tors.  One  of  the  interesting  customs  of 
the  Senate  is  to  give  great  consideration 
to  the  attitude  of  Senators  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  States  which  are  most  directly 
involved. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  Texas 
is  certainly  far  more  involved  than  any 
other  State.  It  is  overwhelmingly  in¬ 
volved  in  this  program.  What  position 
do  the  Senators  from  Texas  take?  They 
both  voted  to  table  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  They  both  felt  that  consideration 
of  it  should  be  postponed  until  next  year. 
They  were  correct,  although  perhaps 
for  different  reasons  than  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  have  stated.  Tluy  understand 
their  States  thoroughly,  and  far  better 
than  does  any  other  Senator.  I  think 
their  position  should  be  given  very  great 
weight. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Without  speculating 
on  the  motives  of  the  Senators  from 
Texas,  is  it  not  true  that  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Texas  is  a  very  curious  affair, 
namely,  that  the  big  growers  feel  that 
the  bill  does  not  give  them  enough,  and 
the  people  who  want  to  defend  the  un¬ 
derdog  feel  that  the  bill  goes  too  far? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  are  on  the  side  of  the  underdog? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 

right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  not  opposing 
the  bill  in  order  to  help  the  big  ranchers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 


is  on  his  feet,  has  made  this  point  very 
effectively.  As  he  puts  it,  the  extremes 
on  both  sides  do  not  like  the  bill.  He 
implies  that  because  the  extremes  do  not 
like  it,  the  middle  road,  which  is  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  all  of  us,  and  which  we  all 
consider  to  be  a  desirable  place  to  get, 
should  be  adopted  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  who  opposes  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  not  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  have  homogenized  poli¬ 
tics  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  agree. 
Whether  one  is  on  the  right  or  on  the  left 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  if  he  ex¬ 
amines  the  merits  of  the  program — Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78 — from  the  standpoint  of  the 
national  interest,  whether  he  is  a  tax¬ 
payer  or  a  farmer — and  I  am  including 
the  average  family  farmer  who  owns  his 
own  farm — this  program  is  not  in  his  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  not  a  program  which  bene¬ 
fits  him.  I  think  it  is  a  program  that 
can,  at  the  very  least,  be  delayed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  debate  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  because  it  has  proved  con¬ 
clusively  one  of  my  contentions.  I  have 
always  held  that  if  two  persons  start 
from  the  same  spot,  and  one  starts  left 
and  keeps  going  left,  and  the  other  starts 
right  and  keeps  going  right,  the  two  will 
eventually  meet. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  a  distance  of  about 
12,417  miles. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  I  saw  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  yesterday, 
I  felt  the  point  I  had  made  had  been 
conclusively  proved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  observation.  How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  not  a 
middle-of-the-road  bill;  it  is  a  bill  which 
benefits  only  the  big  corporation  farmers. 
It  benefits  only  a  few  producers  who  are 
financially,  economically,  and  politically 
powerful.  It  does  not  benefit  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  American  farmers. 
It  hurts  them  because  it  provides  for  un¬ 
fair  competition.  Ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  are  damaged  by  the 
program  because  it  hinders  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  products. 

Even  if  labor  costs  could  not  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  labor  costs  would  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  overall  costs 
of  agriculture.  The  inability-to-pay 
argument  makes  no  sense,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  First,  those  who  are  best  able  to 
pay  are  the  ones  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  program.  It  is  the  corporation 
farmers  who  can  afford  to  pay  it. 

Second,  if  the  increased  labor  costs 
were  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  consumer  would  be  extremely 
limited,  because  the  share  that  the 
farmer,  including  the  big  farmer,  gets  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  is  small;  and  the 
proportion  of  agricultural  wages  to  farm 
costs  is  small. 
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As  I  have  stated,  a  25-percent  increase 
in  the  wages  of  ordinary  farmworkers — 
and  the  bill  would  not  provide  anything 
like  that — would  result  in  a  1 -percent  in¬ 
crease,  at  the  very  most,  if  it  were  trans¬ 
lated — which  it  would  not  be — into  the 
ultimate  cost  of  food. 

In  the  third  place,  the  argument  was 
made  that  the  bill  will  have  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  effect  on  Mexico.  The  answer  to 
that  argument  is  clear.  A  foreign- aid 
program  for  Mexico  is  laudable,  but  it 
ought  to  be  considered  and  discussed,  if 
there  be  a  chance  to  do  so,  on  its  merits, 
and  the  cost  borne  by  all  Americans 
equitably,  not  primarily  by  migrant 
farmworkers.  It  should  not  be  borne  by 
the  migratory  workers  who  compete  with 
the  braceros. 

The  final  argument  was  that  the  bill 
serves  as  an  antiwetback  program. 
This  is  not  true,  because  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  in  the  world  why  employers  who  wish 
to  violate  the  law  by  hiring  Mexicans  un¬ 
der  illegal  circumstances  and  paying 
them  even  less  than  is  paid  under  the 
braceros  programs  would  be  dissuaded 
because  of  the  treaty  that  has  been 
signed.  The  Immigration  and  Natural¬ 
ization  Service  has  a  duty  to  enforce  the 
law.  I  am  confident  that  it  can  enforce 
the  law  if  it  is  given  the  personnel  to 
do  so. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program,  whereby  an  emergency  meas¬ 
ure  has  been  extended  and  expanded 
during  all  this  time,  raises  serious  moral 
and  economic  questions,  and  represents 
questionable  public  policy.  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  this  was  an  emer¬ 
gency  program,  a  wartime  program;  and 
while  we  are  in  another  emergency,  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
emergency  which  gave  rise  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  no  longer  exists.  The  jus¬ 
tification  for  it  no  longer  exists.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  continue  it  on  the  basis  of 
its  initial  adoption.  This  program, 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on 
poverty  and  unemployment  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico,  has  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  poverty  and  unemployment  at 
home  in  America. 

As  the  program  is  operating  at  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  denounced  by  religious  leaders 
of  all  faith.  It  has  been  criticized  by 
responsible  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life.  It  has  been  declared  to  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  U.S.  farm¬ 
workers  by  both  the  former  Secretary 
of  Labor,  James  P.  Mitchell,  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  a  Democrat. 
Its  effect  on  the  economic  position  of 
farmers  who  do  not  use  foreign  labor 
has  been  questioned  by  the  leaders  of 
national  farm  organizations.  I  think 
this  is  important,  because  some  Sena¬ 
tors  are  laboring  under  the  misappre¬ 
hension  that  this  is  a  bill  which,  while 
it  is  opposed  by  organized  labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  by  religious 
leaders  and  others  who  have  humani¬ 
tarian  instincts,  is  somehow  a  bill  which 
is  favored  by  farm  organizations.  The 
fact  is  that  farm  organizations  have 
seriously  questioned  it.  Its  effect  on  the 
economic  position  of  farmers  who  do  not 
use  foreign  labor  has  been  questioned 
by  the  national  farm  leaders. 


The  present  administration  has  an¬ 
nounced  opposition  to  Public  Law  78, 
unless  it  is  amended  to  protect  U.S. 
farmworkers  from  the  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  laborers.  Earlier  today, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
President  Kennedy  would  veto  the  bill 
if  it  should  pass.  There  is  a  strong  in¬ 
dication  that  he  might  do  so,  in  view 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  because  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  has  announced  its  opposition  to 
any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  unless  the 
law  is  amended  to  protect  U.S.  farm¬ 
workers  from  unfair  competition  by 
Mexican  labor. 

It  is  apparent  from  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  that  the  technical  extension  which 
the  House  adopted  certainly  does  'not 
constitute  protection  of  U.S.  farmwork¬ 
ers  of  any  significance  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  administration  has  said,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  every  chance 
that  there  might  be  a  veto  of  the  bill, 
even  if  it  were  passed.  It  is  my  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  bill  does  not  conform  with 
the  program  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Essentially,  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  raises  an  important  question 
concerning  public  policy.  Should  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Government 
be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  a  farm  labor  system  rooted  in  un¬ 
employment  and  poverty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad? 

The  bill,  by  providing  for  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  78,  without  major 
reforms,  answers  this  question  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  this  point,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  he  is  concerned  about  it. 
The  bill  previously  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension;  this  proposal  provides  for  a 
2-year  extension.  That  means  that  if 
the  bill  passes,  the  question  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  for  2  long 
years.  If  the  Senate  had  compromised 
with  the  House;  or  if  there  had  been  any 
effort  to  limit  the  term  to  1  year,  I  think 
the  case  for  the  extension  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  might  be  somewhat  stronger.  But 
to  extend  thd  impact  of  the  present  law 
for  2  years  is,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  seri¬ 
ous.  It  means  that  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  who  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  measure  are  giving  up  for  2  years 
their  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  means  that  Senators  who  come 
up  for  election  in  1962  may  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  it  again.  Ev¬ 
ery  Member  of  the  House  puts  himself 
in  that  position. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  Nation’s  largest  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  is  dependent  on  cheap  labor  for 
its  survival,  and  that  the  Nation’s  grow¬ 
ers  are  incapable  of  solving  their  labor 
problem  without  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Growers  who  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  this  program  through  the 
years  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  “owes”  them  a  labor  force. 

If  there  is  any  group  in  America  which 
has  been  condemning  Government  pro¬ 
grams  and  Government  subsidies,  it  is 
the  big  farmers — the  big  corporation 
farmers.  Wisconsin  has  very  few  big 
farmers.  There  are  some,  but  they  are 
in  a  small  minority,  and  they  are  not 
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significant  in  terms  of  total  production. 
They  strongly  oppose  Government  inter¬ 
vention  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  receiving  a  cheap  labor  supply 
because  the  Government  has  intervened. 

I  deny  the  validity  of  this  proposition. 
It  is  my  contention  that  it  should  be 
public  policy  to  accomplish  in  agriculture 
what  we  have  already  accomplished  in 
other  sectors  of  our  economy;  namely,  a 
restoration  of  respect  and  dignity,  based 
upon  steady  and  good  working  conditions 
for  those  who  work  for  hire  on  American 
farms. 

In  my  opinion  the  conference  report 
would  work  against  the  accomplishment 
of  this  goal. 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  7  8  IN  FOSTERING  A  CLASS 
SYSTEM  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Witnesses  representing  bracero-using 
associations,  sugar  companies,  process¬ 
ors,  and  canneries  testified  before  con¬ 
gressional  committees  that  American 
workers  will  not  perform  stoop  labor  on 
American  farms.  A  steady  parade  of 
these  witnesses  variously  described  this 
kind  of  work  as  “arduous,”  “disagree¬ 
able,”  “unpleasant,”  “nasty,”  and  “dis¬ 
tasteful.” 

At  the  same  time,  they  described  the 
American  workers  who  do  accept  this 
work  as  “unreliable,”  physically  incapa¬ 
ble,”  “alcoholics,”  and  “skid-row  dere¬ 
licts.”  When  these  witnesses  were  asked 
whether  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions  might  attract  more  reliable 
and  qualified  workers,  the  answer  was 
generally  “No,”  the  contention  being 
apparently,  that  Americans  are  above 
performing  these  so-called  distasteful 
agricultural  jobs. 

The  implication  of  such  testimony  is 
that  some  jobs  in  American  agriculture 
are  below  the  dignity  of  qualified  Ameri¬ 
can  farmworkers.  The  further  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  such  work  is  not  below  the 
dignity  of  citizens  of  Mexico.  Thus, 
according  to  this  point  of  view,  Mexican 
labor  is  needed  to  perform  jobs  that 
only  the  derelicts  of  American  society 
will  perform.  Once  the  initial  premise 
is  accepted,  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
ultimate  conclusion:  Since  American 
growers  should  not  have  to  depend  on 
unreliable  and  physically  incapable 
American  derelicts  to  satisfy  their  labor 
needs,  they  must  be  provided  with  for¬ 
eign  labor. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  growers  are 
arguing  for  a  class  system  in  American 
agriculture.  Years  ago  the  English 
economist,  Ricardo,  defined  what  he 
called  “the  natural  rate  of  wages”  as 
being  “that  price  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  laborers,  one  with  another, 
to  subsist  and  perpetuate  their  race 
without  increase  or  diminution,”  and 
thereby  be  able  to  serve  the  owners  or 
producers. 

Mr.  President,  growers  tell  us  that  if 
American  workers  are  not  available  at 
the  prevailing  wage — the  modem  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Ricardo’s  “natural  rate  of 
wages” — we  must  recruit  workers  from 
the  poor  of  foreign  countries.  Presum¬ 
ably,  they  believe  that  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  poverty 
in  the  world  to  provide  workers  who  are 
willing  to  perform  jobs  that  higher  class 
people  will  not  accept.  This  theory  is 
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based,  of  course,  on  placing  a  very  low 
economic  and  social  value  on  the  jobs 
associated  with  the  harvest. 

Is  it  true  that  these  jobs  are  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  that  qualified  American  work¬ 
ers  will  not  accept  them,  regardless  of 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of¬ 
fered?  Frederick  S.  Van  Dyke,  a  grower 
from  Stockton,  Calif.,  when  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Farm  Labor,  said: 

There  is  dignity,  gentlemen,  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  moment  it  has  shrunk  under 
the  onslaught  of  misguided  legislation  such 
as  Public  Law  78.  But,  given  the  chance, 
it  can  survive  and  it  can  flower.  The  dignity 
inherent  in  agriculture  deserves  to  survive, 
no  less  than  our  free  society  itself  deserves 
to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  the  dignity  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  spoke  about  will  not  survive  if  agri¬ 
culture  becomes  permanently  dependent 
on  a  special  class  of  poverty  stricken  and 
underprivileged  people,  regardless  of 
whether  they  originate  in  the  United 
States  or  Mexico. 

I  have  studied  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  economics.  I  disagree  vigorously 
with  the  notion  that  the  proposal  now 
before  us  is  even  in  accordance  with  the 
Ricardian  theory  of  economics.  It  is 
not.  The  essence  of  the  Ricardian 
theory  of  economics  is  to  insist  on  ap¬ 
plying  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
labor.  But  the  entire  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  encouragement  of  union  or¬ 
ganization  under  the  Wagner  Act  and 
its  modifications  has  been  contrary  to 
the  Ricardian  theory  of  economics. 
However,  even  under  a  strict  application 
of  the  Ricardian  theory  of  economics, 
the  Mexican  bracero  system  does  not 
square  with  it,  because  the  pay  of  do¬ 
mestic  workers  is  not  increased,  even 
though  it  is  found  that  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  unwilling  to  work  at 
such  wages.  In  that  situation,  those 
who  would  follow  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  economics  would  argue  that  the  wages 
should,  therefore,  be  increased.  Al¬ 
though  such  persons  did  not  have  the 
same  regard  for  union  organization  that 
many  persons  today  have,  they  did  feel 
that  if  wages  were  too  low,  the  way  to 
solve  the  situation  was  to  raise  wages, 
just  as  when  there  is  an  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  commodity,  the  way  to  remedy 
that  situation  is  to  have  the  price  of  the 
commodity  raised,  with  the  result  that 
larger  quantities  of  the  commodity  are 
produced.  So  I  submit  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  have  enacted  in  regard  to 
other  labor,  and  it  is  not  even  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  19th  century  theories  of 
economics. 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
migratory  workers,  underemployed, 
poorly  paid,  poorly  educated,  and  trained 
only  in  agriculture,  roam  throughout 
the  United  States,  helping  to  reap  the 
rich  American  harvest.  To  this  we  add 
approximaetly  400,000  underprivileged 
foreign  workers,  because,  according  to 
the  bracero-using  growers,  there  are  not 
enough  migrants  to  perform  agricul¬ 
ture’s  disagreeable  jobs. 

The  proponents  of  Public  Law  78  dis¬ 
miss  the  migratory  labor  problem  as  a 
social  question,  not  the  concern  of 
American  growers.  They  are  quick  to 


admit,  however,  that  many  American 
growers  are  dependent  on  migratory 
labor;  that  they  could  not  get  their 
crops  harvested  without  the  migrants. 
In  effect,  what  these  spokesmen  are  say¬ 
ing  is  that  many  American  growers  are 
dependent  on  a  supply  of  socially  and 
economically  displaced  people. 

By  the  same  token,  the  same  grower 
spokesmen  claim  that  thousands  of 
growers  would  go  out  of  business  if  the 
supply  of  Mexican  braceros  were  cut 
off.  The  implication  is  that  these  grow¬ 
ers  are  dependent  on  poverty  and  un¬ 
employment  in  Mexico — an  economic 
situation  which  spawns  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  and/or  low 
paid  workers  who  are  willing  to  migrate 
to  the  United  States,  to  accept  work  on 
farms  at  substandard  U.S.  wages. 

Such  a  system  cannot  continue  un¬ 
checked  indefinitely;  and  farsighted 
growers  already  realize  this.  Fred 
Bailey,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  described  Public  Law  78 
as  a  “crutch,”  and  advocated  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Grange 
is  widely  respected.  By  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  it  be  regarded  as 
radical  or  extreme.  It  is  recognized 
for  its  great  responsibility  and  for  the 
fact  that  it  has  always  very  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  considered  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  producers — primarily,  the 
agricultural  commodity  producers. 

Mr.  Bailey  said: 

The  Grange  does  not  believe  that  con¬ 
tinued  extensions  of  Public  Law  78  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  a  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  We  doubt  that  it  is  in  the 
long  run  best  interests  of  even  a  minority. 
Too  many  of  us  in  agriculture  have  leaned 
far  too  long  on  Public  Law  78  as  a  crutch — 
as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  take  positive 
steps  which  would  make  the  program  un¬ 
necessary. 

Reuben  Johnson,  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  Farmers  Union,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  is  the  second  largest  farm  organ¬ 
ization  in  America,  got  to  the  heart  of 
the  class  system  problem  when  he  said: 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  farm  labor 
problems  should  not  be  singled  out  for  sep¬ 
arate  and  different  treatment  from  other 
labor  relations  issues.  These  are  princi¬ 
ples  equally  correct  and  just  as  the  goal 
of  parity  farm  income  for  farm  operator 
families.  We  do  not  think  that  a  large 
majority  of  farmers  favor  a  future  for  our 
Nation’s  agriculture  that  is  built  on  a  mud 
sill  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Johnson,  repre¬ 
senting  two  of  the  most  respected  farm 
organizations  in  the  country,  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  American  agriculture  must  be 
dependent  on  a  class  system  to  survive. 
These  men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Van  Dyke, 
believe  that  American  agriculture  is 
capable  of  finding  essential  solutions  to 
its  labor  problems.  The  reliance  of  ag¬ 
riculture  on  the  underprivileged  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  is 
to  a  certain  extent  an  excuse  for  avoid¬ 
ing  labor  problems  rather  than  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  them.  Only  one  National  farm 
organization  identified  itself  with  the 
philosophy  of  those  farm  organizations 
which  represent  bracero  users,  and  that 
was  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  organization  which 


makes  eloquent  pleas  to  Congress  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  agriculture  in 
order  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  may  be  restored  to  the  market¬ 
place,  but  insists  in  the  continuance  of 
Public  Law  78 — a  Government  program 
which  interferes  with  the  normal  work¬ 
ings  of  the  labor  market. 

We  can  understand  the  support  given 
this  program  by  those  farm  associations 
which  represent  bracero  users,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  should  stand 
alone  as  the  only — and  I  stress  the  word 
“only” — organization  to  take  this  posi¬ 
tion.  It  purports  to  represent  more  than 
1V2  million  farmers  and  testifies  stren¬ 
uously  in  favor  of  a  program  which  is  of 
benefit  to  only  2.1  percent  of  the  growers 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Farm  Bureau  often  complains 
that  agriculture  is  the  victim  of  poor 
public  relations.  It  seems  to  us  that  as 
long  as  growers  advocate  a  class  system 
in  agriculture,  as  long  as  they  advance 
the  proposition  that  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Governments  owe  them  a  supply 
of  premium  labor  at  cut-rate  wages,  they 
will  continue  to  have  a  public  relations 
problem. 

American  workers  perform  strenuous 
tasks  in  coal  mines,  steel  mills,  found¬ 
ries,  and  in  oil  fields.  They  work  on 
garbage  trucks,  in  cesspools,  under  rivers 
as  sand  hogs,  and  in  the  boiler  rooms  of 
ships  and  factories.  They  perform 
heavy  labor  in  industry  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

They  would  be  available  to  perform 
the  so-called  “arduous”  work  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  if  the  wages  offered  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  were 
right.  American  working  men  are  far 
less  soft  and  far  more  capable  than 
bracero-using  growers,  association  man¬ 
agers,  and  the  processing  corporations 
representatives  give  them  credit  for — 
and  they  have  a  greater  respect  for  the 
work  of  the  harvest  than  those  who  de¬ 
scribe  such  work  as  “nasty,”  “distaste¬ 
ful,”  “unpleasant,”  fit  only  for  the  dregs 
of  the  American  labor  force  and  the 
unemployed  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  78  ON  FARMERS  WHO  DO 
NOT  USE  FOREIGN  LABOR 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  stress  the 
effect  of  the  extension  of  this  law  on 
farmers  who  do  not  use  foreign  labor. 

Representatives  of  organizations  and 
associations  whose  members  use  Mexican 
labor  testified  before  congressional 
committees  that  the  majority  of  their 
members  are  small  farmers.  From  this 
testimony — testimony  presented  by  wit¬ 
nesses  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
perpetuating  the  bracero  program — 
some  Members  of  Congress  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  Public  Law  78  is  of  inestim¬ 
able  help  to  the  small  farmer;  indeed, 
that  many  small  farmers  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  if  the  program  were 
terminated. 

The  bracero  program  may  be  of  short- 
run  help  to  those  small  growers  who  use 
Mexican  labor.  It  is  questionable,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  the  program  is  beneficial 
in  the  long  run  to  these  growers.  Con¬ 
siderable  evidence  has  been  accumulated 
which  shows  that  the  availability  of 
Mexican  labor  causes  overproduction 
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and  a  resulting  decline  in  the  prices 
these  small  growers  receive  for  their 
products.  The  large  grower  who  is  able 
to  increase  his  acreage — usually  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  grower  who  has 
been  forced  out  of  business — is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  this  decline  in  prices. 

That  is  a  very  important  point  to  stress, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  small  grower, 
by  definition,  because  he  is  small,  is  in 
a  position  in  which  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  remain  in  business  when 
prices  are  driven  down.  He  does  not 
have  the  capital  to  sustain  losses  for 
more  than  a  year,  2  years,  or  3  years. 
He  goes  out  of  business.  But  the  big 
grower  is  able  to  stay  in  business,  even 
though  he  is  less  efficient. 

Furthermore,  the  bracero  program  is 
of  no  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  majority 
of  family  farmers  who  hire  no  labor  at 
all — 54  percent  of  all  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin — or 
to  those  growers  who  hire  domestic  labor 
exclusively — over  40  percent  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  how 
many  American  farmers  hire  Mexican 
laborers?  What  proportion  of  them 
would  be  benefited  by  the  program?  The 
fact  is  that  approximately  2  percent  of 
all  American  farmers  hire  Mexican  labor. 
No  doubt  there  are  small  farmers  among 
the  2  percent  who  hire  Mexican  labor, 
but  compared  to  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  who  do  not,  they  constitute  a 
minuscule  minority,  because  the  big 
farmers  use  the  braceros.  Because  the 
small  farmers  operate  small  family-type 
farms,  and  because  the  work  is  done  by 
the  family  on  the  farm  or  a  local  per¬ 
son  who  is  willing  to  work  temporarily, 
of  course  they  do  not  get  into  expensive 
bracero  programs  that  involve  contracts 
with  the  Labor  Department  and  con¬ 
siderable  investiagtion.  The  small 
farmer  is  virtually  excluded,  and  is  ad¬ 
versely  affected  because  the  program 
means  competition  with  farmers  who 
hire  such  labor  and  results  in  driving  his 
prices  down,  and  driving  the  farmer  out 
of  business. 

Furthermore,  thera  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  those  small  growers  who  do 
use  Mexican  labor  are  farmers  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  Fred  S.  Van 
Dyke,  a  California  grower,  explained  it 
this  way : 

Professional  spokesmen  for  bracero  using 
associations  have  come  before  you  [the 
Gathings  subcommittee]  and  stated  that  the 
majority  of  their  members  are  small  growers 
who  could  not  possibly  survive  without  bra¬ 
cero  labor. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  associations  of 
citrus  growers,  managers  of  which  have  testi¬ 
fied  before  you  in  favor  of  the  bracero  sys¬ 
tem.  The  small  citrus  growers  of  southern 
California  may  be  small,  but  they  are  not 
growers  in  any  meaningful  sense.  They  do 
not  grow  anything.  They  are  a  form  of  land¬ 
lords.  Instead  of  renting  out  apartments 
and  office  space  for  profit,  they  rent  out 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  tenant  is  the 
Sunkist  Association. 

And  who  does  the  labor  for  the  Sunkist 
Association?  On  February  25,  1961,  1,880 
of  the  2,160  employees  in  the  Ventura  County 
lemon  harvest  were  foreign  contract  workers, 
i.e.,  87  percent.  Since  about  10  percent  of 
the  workers  in  any  such  harvest  are  fore¬ 
men,  checkers,  truckdrivers— positions  which 


cannot  be  legally  filled  in  California  by  bra¬ 
ceros — we  may  conclude  that  Mexican  na¬ 
tionals  do  virtually  all  the  actual  picking  of 
lemons  on  the  small  farms  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

These  are  the  small  farmers  who  claim 
they  need  Public  Law  78.  I  say  that  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  phony  farming 
that  has  emerged  as  an  adjunct  of  the  for¬ 
eign  contract  labor  system. 

In  most  cases,  the  legal  employers  of 
Mexican  nationals  are  labor  contracting 
associations.  It  is  the  task  of  these  as¬ 
sociations  to  supply  labor  to  their  mem¬ 
bers  whether  they  be  growers  or  dis¬ 
tributing  and  processing  cooperatives  or 
corporations.  Often  the  grower  does  not 
even  pay  for  the  Mexican  labor  he  is  sup¬ 
plied  with.  For  example,  the  following 
colloquy  took  place  between  Represen¬ 
tative  Gathings,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  E.S.  &  M„  and  Fred 
G.  Holmes,  Labor  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  and  the 
Northern  Ohio  Sugar  Co.: 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  money  [cost  to  im¬ 
port  a  bracero  to  Montana  and  back  to 
Mexico]  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
farmer,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Holmes.  The  sugar  companies  advance 
the  money  and  make  what  we  call  a  me¬ 
chanization  charge  to  the  grower.  If  the 
grower  fully  utilizes  the  labor,  uses  mechani¬ 
cal  means  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor,  he 
makes  no  payment  to  the  company,  the  com¬ 
pany  bears  the  entire  cost  of  labor. 

I  repeat  that,  Mr.  President: 

The  sugar  companies  advance  the  money 
and  make  what  we  call  a  mechanization 
charge  to  the  grower.  If  the  grower  fully 
utilizes  the  labor,  uses  mechanical  means 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor,  he  makes 
no  payment  to  the  company,  the  company 
bears  the  entire  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  does  not  come  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  grower  at  all? 

Mr.  Holmes.  No,  it  does  not  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

Another  colloquy  between  Chairman 
Gathings  and  Robert  H.  Ford  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pickle  Growers  Association 
brought  out  the  same  fact: 

Mr.  Gathings.  Are  the  expenses  of  these 
Mexicans  that  come  up  to  Michigan  reim¬ 
bursed— do  you  have  to  pay  that  to  each 
grower,  does  the  grower  have  to  pay  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  actual  farmer  does  not,  no 
sir.  The  Association  does,  the  processors, 
and  the  Association  ultimately  winds  up 
bearing  that  expense. 

Spokesmen  for  several  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  have  taken  a  dim  view  of  this  sys¬ 
tem.  Reuben  Johnson  of  the  Farmers 
Union — an  organization  of  family  farm¬ 
ers — asked  the  Gathings  Subcommittee 
to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Mexican 
national  program  on  family  operated 
farms : 

We  are  concerned  by  the  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  economic  effect  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  imported  farm  workers  on  family  op¬ 
erated  farms.  We,  therefore,  urge  you  to 
provide  for  further  study  of  the  Public  Law 
78  program  on  our  traditional  pattern  of 
family  operated  farms. 

The  fact  is  that  if  a  large  grower  or 
processing  corporation  is  able  to  obtain 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  labor  for  low 
wages,  the  labor  performed  by  a  farm 
operator  and  the  members  of  his  family 
on  a  small  family  farm  becomes  of 
equally  low  value. 
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Not  only  does  importing  the  braceros 
and  paying  them  very  little  not  help 
American  agriculture  but  also  it  hurts 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
farmers.  This  fact  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Gathings  com¬ 
mittee  many  times.  It  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  on  which  I 
serve.  As  yet,  it  has  not  struck  home. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  present  in  this  report  specific  illustra¬ 
tions  of  how  the  importation  of  unlim¬ 
ited  quantities  of  Mexican  labor  ad¬ 
versely  affects  small  family  operated 
farms. 

Let  us  consider  lettuce.  The  spring 
lettuce  crop  is  grown  in  Arizona  and 
California,  largely  with  foreign  labor, 
and  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  exclusively  with  domestic 
labor.  Over  the  past  6  years,  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Western  States  has  risen 
while  production  in  eastern  areas 
dropped. 

Frequently  during  the  debate  a  Sena¬ 
tor  has  risen  and  said,  “My  State  is  not 
affected.  We  do  not  use  braceros  in  our 
State.  We  do  not  hire  Mexican  labor.” 
Yet  the  Senator  says,  “I  favor  the  bill, 
because  it  benefits  farmers  elsewhere.” 

The  fact  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  State  of 
Georgia  the  farmer  is  affected,  but  he 
is  adversely  affected.  He  is  adversely 
affected  because  of  competition  from 
other  areas  of  the  country  in  respect  to 
crops,  which  drives  the  prices  down. 
Prices  are  driven  down  not  only  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Texas,  but  also  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  other 
competing  States. 

Over  the  past  6  years  production  in  the 
Western  States  has  risen,  while  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  eastern  areas  has  dropped. 

There  has  been  a  clear  downward  drift 
in  average  price  for  both  the  eastern  and 
western  crop.  The  average  price  per 
hundredweight  for  eastern  lettuce  de¬ 
clined  35  percent  to  $3.88  for  1959  and 
1960;  the  corresponding  price  for  west¬ 
ern  lettuce  went  down  15  percent  to 
$3.50.  It  appears  that  the  availability 
of  foreign  labor  has  contributed  to  lower 
returns  for  eastern  farmers  by  overex¬ 
panding  production  and  by  enabling 
western  growers  to  take  over  some  of 
the  markets  formerly  available  to  small 
farmers  in  the  East. 

Next  let  us  consider  strawberries. 
California  growers  have  doubled  their 
production  of  midspring  strawberries 
for  processing  over  the  last  decade, 
largely  with  the  help  of  Mexican  labor. 
U.S.  production  rose  by  about  20  per¬ 
cent  and  prices  fell  18  percent.  The  five 
other  States  producing  this  crop  in  com¬ 
petition  with  California — Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Okla- 
home — all  of  which  use  domestic  labor 
for  strawberries,  have  curtailed  produc¬ 
tion  sharply  as  prices  fell. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  bra¬ 
cero  program  works  to  the  benefit  of 
farmers  who  cannot  hire  people  to  work 
on  their  farms  to  help  them  produce. 
The  fact  is  that  it  may  benefit  certain 
large  contracting  associations  in  Texas 
and  California,  but  in  Virginia,  Ken- 
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tucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma  strawberry  production  has 
dropped.  Of  course,  the  income  of 
strawberry-producing  farmers  has  been 
sharply  reduced. 

As  for  tomatoes,  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  California  workers  who  harvest 
tomatoes  for  processing  are  Mexican 
workers.  U.S.  production  of  this  crop 
averaged  3.8  million  tons  in  1959  and 
1960,  about  3  percent  higher  than  in 
1950  and  1951.  California’s  annual 
production  rose  0.5  million  tons  over  this 
period  while  annual  output  in  other  pro¬ 
ducing  States,  which  rely  mainly  on  do¬ 
mestic  labor,  went  down  by  about  0.4 
million  tons,  nearly  a  half  million.  The 
U.S.  average  price  to  farmers  dropped 
by  about  12  percent. 

Earlier  today  I  had  a  very  interesting 
colloquy  with  my  good  friend  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  It  was  the 
contention  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  that  in  respect  to  these  crops 
there  is  no  price  problem.  He  said: 

We  do  very  well.  We  do  not  suffer  from 
the  kinds  of  problems  which  plague  agricul¬ 
ture  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  so 
much  governmental  intervention. 

The  Senator  was  referring,  of  course, 
to  price-support  programs,  and  so  forth. 

The  evidence  I  am  now  producing  is  a 
direct  refutation  of  the  assertion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  use  of  Mexican  labor  probably  has 
a  bearing  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
family-scale  farm  and  the  concentration 
of  production  on  the  large-scale  farm. 
The  Census  of  agriculture  of  1959  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  number  of  large-scale 
farms,  with  a  value  of  products  sold  at 
$10,000  or  more,  increased  more  than 
one-third  in  the  past  5  years,  from  583,- 
000  to  794,000.  But  meanwhile  the  num¬ 
ber  of  medium-  and  small-scale  commer¬ 
cial  farms,  the  real  family  farms,  on 
which  the  family  does  all  the  work,  de¬ 
clined  by  more  than  40  percent. 

In  other  words,  farms  are  becoming 
larger,  with  larger  acreage  and  larger 
gross  income,  and  there  is  a  rapid  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  small  family  farm. 

One  of  the  inevitable  reasons  is  the 
fact  that  with  regard  to  lettuce,  straw¬ 
berries,  and  tomatoes,  in  all  of  which  the 
bracero  program  plays  a  very  large  part, 
the  prices  drop,  and  production  is  shifted 
from  the  States  in  which  the.  family 
farmer  was  and  is  very  largely  supreme, 
to  States  where  large  corporation  farm¬ 
ing  operation  is  prevalent. 

It  may  be  inevitable  that  the  family 
farm  type  of  operation  must  gradually 
disappear  from  the  American  scene.  I 
vigorously  disagree  with  that  contention. 
I  think  if  we  give  the  family  farmer  in 
America — whether  it  is  a  dairy  farm, 
vegetable  farm,  or  a  wheat  farm — an 
equal  opportunity  so  that  he  does  not 
have  to  compete  with  imported.  Govern¬ 
ment-subsidized  low  wages,  he  can  do 
very  well. 

The  family  farmer  in  America  is  the 
most  efficient  economic  emit,  beyond 
comparison.  That  has  been  proved  mag¬ 
nificently.  If  we  compare  the  increase 
in  efficiency  in  American  agriculture, 
which  is  very  largely  still  a  family  op¬ 
eration,  with  the  increase  in  efficiency  of 
our  factories  or  the  increase  in  the  ef¬ 


ficiency  of  any  other  sector  of  American 
economy,  we  find  that  agriculture  has 
done  far  better.  The  President’s  eco¬ 
nomic  report  of  a  year  ago  showed  that 
the  efficiency  in  productivity  of  agricul¬ 
ture  had  increased  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  general  increase  in  productivity 
throughout  America.  The  family  farmer 
has  done  extremely  well  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficiency. 

What  is  the  greatest  difference  be¬ 
tween  economic  efficiency  in  this  country 
and  economic  efficiency  in  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia?  It  is  not  in  our  big  factories,  al¬ 
though  we  have  an  advantage  in  our 
labor  productivity  there.  It  is  not  in 
our  marketing  system,  though  that  is 
very  efficient,  and  I  am  sure  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Russians.  The  really 
overwhelming  advantage  is  that  of 
American  agriculture,  the  family  farm, 
over  the  collectivized  Soviet  agriculture. 
This  is  where  the  decisive  advantage  is. 
Why?  Because  American  family  farm¬ 
ing  is  efficient  and  productive,  and  it 
works.  Nevertheless,  the  smaller  farms 
are  tending  to  dwindle  and  disappear 
because  of  this  unfair  kind  of  compe¬ 
tition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  may  yield,  so  that 
a  veto  message  may  be  delivered  to  the 
Senate,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The. PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  RETIREMENT  COMPEN¬ 
SATION  OF  CERTAIN  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  METROPOLITAN 
POLICE  FORCE,  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  FIRE  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  U.S.  PARK  POLICE  FORCE, 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  POLICE 
FORCE,  AND  THE  U.S.  SECRET 
SERVICE— VETO  MESSAGE  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  58) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  bill,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Senate: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap¬ 
proval,  S.  1528  “to  increase  the  relief  or 
retirement  compensation  of  certain  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force,  the  White  House  Police  force,  and 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service;  and  of  widows 
and  children  of  certain  deceased  former 
officers  and  members  of  such  forces,  de¬ 
partment  or  service.” 

This  bill  is  a  reenactment  of  a  similar 
proposal  in  the  last  Congress  which 
President  Eisenhower  expressed  disap¬ 
proval  of  on  September  24,  1959. 

I  find  objectionable  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  increases  by  10%  the  annuities 
of  certain  former  members  of  the  Police, 
Fire  Department,  and  Secret  Service. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1923,  which  gives  an  automa¬ 


tic  proportionate  increase  in  annuities 
whenever  active  duty  policemen  and  fire¬ 
men  receive  them,  a  significance  number 
of  these  retirees  now  receive  a  larger 
pension  than  their  annual  salaries  while 
on  active  duty.  The  record  also  indicates 
that  this  group  is  much  more  generously 
treated  than  other  District  government 
annuitants  who  are  covered  by  other  re¬ 
tirement  programs.  The  proposal  would 
compound  the  existing  disparity  and  is 
inconsistent  with  essential  objectives  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  to  all  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  affecting 
widows  and  surviving  minor  children  of 
deceased  policemen  and  firemen  who  re¬ 
tired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  are  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  Their  annuities  were  last 
adjusted  in  1949,  and,  in  the  years  since, 
this  fixed  income  has  diminished  in 
value  with  each  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  S.  1918,  which  has  passed  the 
Senate,  provides  for  an  early  increase 
in  these  annuities  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  pass 
this  bill  promptly. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  September  22, 
1961. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  had  been  interested  in 
delaying  a  vote  or  in  filibustering,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  object 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader 
that  the  reading  of  the  veto  message  be 
permitted. 

I  think  the  veto  is  the  first,  second  or 
third  of  the  few  vetoes  that  President 
Kennedy  has  handed  down.  It  would 
have  been  extremely  interesting  to  hear 
the  justification  for  the  veto.  However, 
I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  discuss 
the  subject  at  hand  because  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  and  I  believe  that 
the  merits  of  the  bill  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion 
by  all  Senators  on  this  subject  has 
largely  been  germane  and  to  the  point. 
We  are  trying  our  level  best  to  persuade 
our  fellow  Senators  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  our  position.  We  are  not  discussing 
extraneous  subjects. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfair  that 
the  small  American  family  farm  should 
disappear  partly  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  large-scale  growers  and  process¬ 
ing  corporations  an  unlimited  supply  of 
foreign  labor  at  wage  scales  which  un¬ 
dermine  the  value  of  labor  furnished  by 
the  farm  operators  and  members  of  their 
families.  I  believe  the  family  farm  op¬ 
erator  should  be  given  a  fighting  op¬ 
portunity  to  survive.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  conference  report  would  dam¬ 
age  the  family  farmer  quite  severely. 
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I  come  to  one  of  the  most  significant 
aspects  of  the  impact  of  the  bill,  and 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  the 
bill  on  the  American  farmworker — not 
the  farmer,  but  the  farmworker.  Amer¬ 
ican  farmworkers  are  among  the  most 
underprivileged  in  the  Nation’s  labor 
force.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
1,400,000  fully  unemployed  workers. 
The  average  earnings  of  agriculture 
workers  are  barely  over  $1,000  a  year. 
Farmworkers  are  excluded  from  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  most  workmen’s  compensation  legis¬ 
lation.  In  addition,  they  are  excluded 
from  legislation  which  protects  the 
rights  of  workers  to  organize  into  unions 
and  to  bargain  with  their  employers. 
Each  year  approximately  400,000  Amer¬ 
ican  farmworkers  are  forced  to  migrate 
in  order  to  avoid  either  low  wages  or 
unemployment  at  home.  While  on  the 
road  the  migratory  workers’  lives  are 
even  worse,  by  reason  of  underemploy¬ 
ment,  low  wages,  poor  housing,  lack  of 
education,  lack  of  health  and  welfare 
services  and,  in  some  cases,  unsafe, 
vehicles  for  transportation.  The  effect 
of  Public  Law  78  on  these  already  down¬ 
trodden  Americans  is  similar  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  boot  applied  to  the  head  of  a 
person  who,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  is  already  groveling  in  the  dust. 

Many  Americans  were  deeply  shocked 
by  that  most  impressive  documentary  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  System, 
“Harvest  of  Shame.” 

The  plight  of  the  American  farm¬ 
worker,  the  migratory  worker  particu¬ 
larly,  is  one  that  really  touched  the 
heartstrings  of  Americans.  Earlier  it 
was  brought  out  by  another  Senator 
that  the  Nation  in  many  ways  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  conservative.  I  think  that 
may  well  be  true. 

I  believe  there  is  great  merit  in  that 
position.  Whether  our  Nation  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  conservative  or  less  conserva¬ 
tive,  I  believe  that  once  Americans  can 
see  a  gross  injustice — and  certainly  the 
treatment  of  the  American  migratory 
farmworker  is  gross  injustice — all  Amer¬ 
icans,  whether  they  are  conservative  or 
liberal,  Democrat  or  Republican,  busi¬ 
ness  people  or  laboring  people,  of  high 
income  or  low  income,  will  feel  that  this 
injustice  should  be  corrected  and  recti¬ 
fied.  On  the  basis  of  all  the  documenta¬ 
tion  we  have,  and  the  magnificent  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  who  spent  many 
months  investigating  this  situation  and 
have  made  their  position  clear  on  the 
floor,  there  is  no  question  that  this  gross 
injustice  exists  in  America. 

Rev.  William  E.  Scholes,  western  field 
representative,  Division  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  gave  the  following  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Manpower: 

Some  time  ago,  our  staff  made  an  informal 
study  of  the  needs  of  migrant  workers.  We 
always  ask  one  question,  which  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  us,  and  it  is:  “What  can  we  best  do 
to  help?’  We  thought  that  the  answer 
might  come  that:  “You  could  encourage  the 
school  system  to  help  our  children  with 
their  studies,”  or  something  of  this  nature. 

Instead,  almost  invariably  high  on  the 
list  of  what  we  could  do  was  to  help  them 


get  some  of  the  jobs  bank  that  the  braceros 
had  taken  from  them. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Holleman 
has  stated 

It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  interpose  itself  in  the  farm  labor 
market  to  guarantee  a  labor  supply  to  em¬ 
ployers  whose  refusal  to  adjust  wages,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  or  personnel  practices  creates 
artificial  labor  shortages. 

For  9  months  in  1959,  four  consultants 
studied  the  effects  of  Public  Law  78  on 
domestic  farmworkers  at  the  request  of 
former  Secretary  of  Labor,  James  P. 
Mitchell.  These  men  conducted  their 
investigations  not  only  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  in  all  the  areas  where  Mexican 
nationals  are  employed.  They  conferred 
with  farm  employers,  domestic  migrants, 
braceros,  government  officials,  and 
others  close  to  or  directly  concerned  with 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

The  four  men  who  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  this  subject  were 
certainly  not  radicals,  extremists,  or 
crusaders.  They  are  sound  and  able 
men. 

The  four  men  who  reported  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  on  this  problem  were: 
Ex-Senator  Edward  J.  Thye  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  one  of  the  men  who  helped  write 
Public  Law  78;  Rufus  B.  Von  Kleinsmid, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  ex-president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona:  Glenn  E.  Garrett, 
executive  director  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Commission  and  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor;  and  Msgr. 
George  C.  Higgins,  social  action  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference. 

These  distinguished  Americans,  from 
varied  backgrounds  and  varied  points  of 
view,  arrived  at  the  unanimous  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram  was  undermining  the  already  de¬ 
plorable  economic  condition  of  American 
farmworkers. 

These  four  men  were  men  of  out¬ 
standing  distinction  and  fairness,  men 
who  were  looking  for  answers,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  political  advan¬ 
tage,  but  because  they  wanted  to  get  the 
most  honest  and  fair  answers  they  could 
get;  and  they  came  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  was  undermining  the  already 
deplorable  economic  condition  of  the 
American  farmworkers. 

Evidence  accumulated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  supports  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  four  consultants. 

WAGES 

A  vast  amount  of  evidence  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  Department  of  Labor  proves 
conclusively  that  the  importation  of 
Mexican  labor  has  had  a  definite  adverse 
effect  on  the  wages  offered  to  American 
labor.  The  following  facts,  based  on 
wage  surveys  made  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
and  compiled  for  this  report  at  our  re¬ 
quest  are  to  the  point: 

First.  Hourly  wage  rates  reported  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rose 
about  14  percent  from  1953  to  1959,  but 
Labor  Department  surveys  showed  that 
wages  in  most  areas  and  activities  em¬ 
ploying  Mexicans  remained  relatively 
stable.  Fifty  percent  of  the  studies 
showed  no  significant  change  in  rate, 
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from  earlier  to  later  years  within  this 
period,  32  percent  showed  an  increase, 
and  18  percent  showed  a  decline.  De¬ 
clines  would  not  be  expected  to  occur  in 
labor  shortage  situations. 

Second.  In  43  percent  of  the  cotton 
harvest  wage  surveys  in  Mexican-using 
areas  compared  within  the  1953-59 
period,  wage  rates  remained  stable;  and 
in  32  percent  declines  were  reported.  A 
study  of  1960  trends  shows  that  in  57 
percent  of  the  cotton  harvest  wage  sur¬ 
veys  in  important  Mexican-using  areas 
wage  rates  remained  the  same  as  in  1959, 
while  28  percent  declined.  Most  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  are  employed  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  harvest. 

In  some  sections  of  Arizona,  wage  rates 
in  the  cotton  harvest  have  remained  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  from  1953  to  1960,  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  State,  cotton  wage 
rates  have  dropped  50  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

In  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  wage  rates 
for  cotton  picking  were  virtually  un¬ 
changed  from  1953-60,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  USDA  hourly  rate  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  rose  28  percent.  This  area 
uses  11,000  Mexican  braceros. 

Phillips  County,  Ark.,  had  an  hourly 
cotton  chopping  rate  for  domestic  work¬ 
ers  of  30  cents  in  June  1954.  Although 
the  average  rate  in  June  1960  was  37 
cents,  rates  as  low  as  30  cents  were  still 
being  paid.  Mexicans  are  paid  contract 
rates  of  50  cents.  The  USDA  average 
hourly  rate  for  Arkansas  was  69  cents  in 
July  1960. 

In  Texas  and  Arkansas  widespread  de¬ 
clines  occurred  between  1959  and  1960  in 
cotton  harvest  rates — pulling  in  Texas 
and  picking  in  Arkansas.  Typically,  the 
decline  was  from  $1.75  to  $1.50  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  in  pulling — Mexicans  are 
paid  the  contract  rate  of  $1.55 — and  from 
$3  to  $2.50  per  hundredweight  in  pick¬ 
ing.  A  notable  exception  resulting  from 
Department  of  Labor  action  under  earn¬ 
ing  policies,  occurred  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  where  the  picking  rate 
rose  from  $2.30  to  $2.50.  But  this  fol¬ 
lowed  a  period  of  several  years  in  which 
there  had  been  no  change  in  rate  until 
1959,  when,  also  by  virtue  of  Labor  De¬ 
partment  action,  the  rate  rose  from  $2.05 
to  $2.30. 

Third.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  wage  rates  remained  unchanged 
at  70  cents  an  hour  between  1951  and 
1959.  Recently  the  average  hourly  rate 
has  increased  to  90  cents  an  hour. 
Nevertheless,  this  rate  is  about  35  cents 
below  the  average  for  the  State  as  a 
whole.  The  Imperial  Valley  is  a  bracero- 
dominated  area. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  evidence  accu¬ 
mulated  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
There  is  much  more.  For  example.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  studies  have  shown 
that  growers  who  hire  foreign  labor  pay 
lower  wage  rates  to  the  Americans  they 
hire  than  growers  who  hire  American  la¬ 
bor  exclusively.  Even  more  important, 
the  Labor  Department  has  found  that 
braceros  are  employed  at  approximately 
20,000  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  year 
round  occupations. 

Some  persons  have  argued  that  we 
must  engage  in  substantial  Government 
projects,  that  we  have  to  run  a  substan¬ 
tial  Federal  deficit.  Others  have  argued 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  8383,  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  so  as  to  ratify  retroactive  financial  contributions  made  to  States 
for  civil  defense  purposes.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
pK  19454-5 

14.  SOIL  AND  WATER  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that  he  had  been  advised  by 

Secretary  Freeman  that  "the  very  severe  drought  which  has  plagued  th£  northern 
Great  Plains  region  in  recent  months  has  caused  the  Department  to  T^view  its 
program  oXsoil  and  water  conservation  research  and  has  determined  that  the 
proposed  Northern  Great  Plains  Regional  Center  at  Sidney,  Mont. y should  be 
given  priority  in  its  planning  program."  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that  "We  antici¬ 
pate  the  construction  on  this  project  will  be  included  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  fiscal  year  1963  program,"  and  inserted  sever/d  items  on  this 
matter,  pp.  1943K-9 

15.  COTTON.  Sen.  Tower  seated  that  "it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  even  consider 

reducing  the  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  next  year.  A  cursory  examination 
of  the  facts  leads  one  cp  the  inescapable  conclusion^ that  the  1962  acreage 
allotment  must  be  increased,"  and  urged  others  to  Join  him  in  petitioning  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  t\increase  the  1962  copzon  acreage  allotment,  pp. 
19444-5  ' 


16.  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,\1962. 
9076.  pp.  19455-6 


Began/consideration  of  this  bill,  H.  R. 


17.  FORESTRY.  Sens.  Symington  and  Long, 'Mo.  /  urged  enactment  of  legislation  to 

provide  for  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument,  Mo.,  under  the  jurisdiction  of^  the  National  Park  Service,  which  would 
include  national  forest  lands,  and /inserted  several  items  regarding  this  matter, 
pp.  19503-6 

18.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  letter  froi\Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  Director, 

National  Science  Foundation,  providing  "an  authoritative  and  well-rounded 
statement  as  to  where  we  stand  and  where  we  should  be  moving  in  support  of 
basic  research."  pp.  19539-44 


19.  APPROPRIATIONS, 
priation  bill. 


HOUSE  -  SEPT.  23 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  9076, 
P./19680 


;he  public  works  appro- 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  /Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  475(\  to  increase  the 

borrowing,  authority  p£  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation.  This  bXl  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  ©resident.  p.  lyoah 

TARIFFS.  Refr.  Monagan  discussed  his  bill  H.  R.  8850,  to  adjust  conditions  of 
competition  between  domestic  and  foreign  industries  by  amending  the\Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  said,  "we  can  no  longer  build  around  the  United  States  a 
Chinese  wall  of  tariffs  and  exclusionary  restrictions."  pp.  19645-8 


22.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Sept.  25.  p.  19692 
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\ 


\ 


x 

X 


23.  FARM  LABOR.  By  a  vote  of  41  to  31,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 

2010,  the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 
(pp.  19694-704)  As  agreed  to  the  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Extends 


the  program  for  2  years,  until  Dec.  31,  1963.  Prohibits  workers  recruited 
under  the  program  from  being  made  available  in  any  area  unless  reasonable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at  wages, 
standard  hours  of  work,  and  working  conditions  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
Mexican  workers.  Prohibits  the  employment  of  workers  recruited  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupations  or  to  operate  or  maintain 
power-driven,  self-propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cultivating  machinery, 
except  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  avoid  undue  hardship.  Pro¬ 
hibits  the  employment  of  Mexican  workers  for  processing  activities  relating  to 
horticultural  employment,  cotton  ginning,  compressing,  and  storing,  crushing 
of  oilseeds,  and  the  packing,  canning,  freezing,  drying,  or  other  processing 
of  perishable  or  seasonal  agricultural  products.  Incorporates  in  the  basic 
act  provisions  now  carried  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  act  requiring  em¬ 
ployers  of  Mexican  workers  to  reimburse  the  U.  S.  for  essential  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  it  under  the  program,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker. 


24.  PERSONNEL.  ''Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7377,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  limitation  on  rhe  number  of  supergrades/and  research  and  development 
positions  of  scientists  andNengineers  for  which  special  rates  of  pay  are 
authorized  (by  a  vote  to  223  \p  71  in  the  Housey.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  pp.  19628-3^,  19767-8 


25.  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1962.  Pass 
9076  (pp.  19714,  19721-34,  19739,  W49-5* 
(p.  19756). 


id  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R. 
Conferees  were  appointed 


26.  NOMINATIONS.  Confirmed  the  nomination^ £\Fowler  Hamilton  to  be  Administrator 

of  the  Agency  for  International  Developmet^.  p.  19714 

27.  FARM  LABCR.  Sen.  Randolph  stated/that  a  recerk  newspaper  article  stating  that 

it  was  difficult  to  recruit  unemployed  workers\to  pick  apples  in  W.  Va.  "was  an 
oversimplification  which  did  pot  reflect  in  sufficient-  degree  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  cf  the  problem  involved."  He  also  inserted\an  article  stating  that  the 
Governor  of  W.  Va.  has  reconstituted  the  State  interdepartmental  committee  on 
migratory  labor,  pp.  19704-5 


28.  LAID  CLASSIFICATION, 
soil  survey  and  lane 
the  Sly  Park  unit. 


ceived  a  letter  from  Interior  reporting  that  an  adequate 
classification  has  been  made  of  the  \ands  to  be  served  by 
Central  Valley  project,  p.  19705. 


29.  FISH  FLOUR.  Sen.  Saltonstall  inserted  an  address  by  George  McGovern  discussing 

the  possible  use  of  a  new  product,  fish  flour,  in  the  foreign  ai^i  program  to 
help  feed  th^ peoples  of  underdeveloped  nations.  pp.  19717-8 

30.  AGRICULTURE^  Sen.  Javits  inserted  his  annual  report  on  the  first  session  of  the 

87th  Congress  which  said  in  part,  "Two  major  pieces  of  farm  legislation  were 
enactecrby  the  Congress  during  this  session  ...  I  strongly  opposed  both\these 


measures.1 


19735-9 


31.  CONVENING  OF  CONGRESS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  144,  to  provide 

that  the  second  session  of  the  87th  Congress  shall  meet  on  Wed.,  Jan.  10,  196! 
p.  19758 


PERSONNEL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  739,  to  remove  the  present 
requirement,  contained  in  the  Pay  Act  of  1960,  that  ASC  county  committee 
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H.R.  9419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  owner 
of  an  apartment  building  or  other  multi¬ 
family  structure  to  establish  and  utilize  a 
repair,  replacement,  and  maintenance  re¬ 
serve  as  a  condition  of  the  allowance  of  a 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
structure;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  \ 

By  sirs.  CHURCH: 

H.R.  9420\A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  tc  sell  water  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Air  Station,  CUenview,  HI.,  to  supply  the 
Glenbrook  South  High  School,  Glenview, 
HI.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  9421.  A  bill  no  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954\o  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  one-half  of 
the  expenses  Incurred  by\him  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  civil  defensh  shelter  of  ap¬ 
proved  type  and  design;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  \ 

By  Mrs.  DWYER:  \ 

H.R.  9422.  A  bill  to  amend  the\  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  specific  authority  for 
the  insurance  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  under  its  home  improvement 
loan  programs,  of  loans  for  the  construction 
of  civil  defense  shelters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  9423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  the  construction  of  a 
civil  defense  shelter  of  approved  type  and 
design;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  FOGARTY : 

H.R.  9424.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  child 
of  an  insured  individual  may  receive  child’s 
insurance  benefits  even  though  he  has  at¬ 
tained  age  18  if  he  is  under  21  and  is  a 
full-time  student  attending  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  9425.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  757 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
brazil  nuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  9426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  programs  of  price  support  for 
agricultural  commodities  by  December  31, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9427.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  denial 
of  passports  to  persons  knowingly  engaged 
in  activities  intended  to  further  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  movement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  9428.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  counteraction  to  the  world  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and 
development  of  leaders  in  a  total  political 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American/ 
Activities.  / 

By  Mr.  HARRIS:  / 

H.J.  Res.  586.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
.an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  jot  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
me,n  and  women;  to  the  CommitU/e  on  the 
JucNxiary.  / 

H.  J.  Res.  587.  Joint  resolution  ^proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  'States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciaryS.  / 


By  Mr.  MOORE:  / 

H.J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Federal  Commission  on  the  Construction  of 
School  Fallout  Shelters;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  / 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY:  / 

H.  Con.  Res.  400.  Concurrent  resolution  re¬ 
questing  the  President  to  set  aside  and  pro¬ 
claim  a  National  Country  Music  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ai  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referral  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  9429.  A/bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
R.  Place;  to/ the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  / 

H.R.  9430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basilio 
King;  Xri  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JJy  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.H19431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ourania 
Honuros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

jR.K.  9432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilfredo 
Spatenka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
xiary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  9433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alajan- 
dro  B.  Catli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 

H.R.  9434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
W.  Hoffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

H.R.  9435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marianna  Martino  Pavigllaniti;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  Senate\net  at  9  o’clock  a.m„  and 
was  called  to  oj^der  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  ftev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  the  ages,  whose  help  we  seek 
for  today’s  duties,  it  undergirds  us  with 
confidence  to  know  that\to  every  scene 
life  brings,  our  strength  depends,  not 
just  on  our  frail  hold  of  'i'hee,  but  on 
Thy  mighty  grasp  of  us,  for  ’Sfiou  seek- 
est  us  with  patient,  haunting  pursuit. 

Confront  us,  we  pray,  with  the'solemn 
reality  that  in  the  last  resort,  everything 
depends  on  the  faith  that  our  own\ife, 
all  its  difficulties  and  problems  of 
own  life,  its  self-denials,  its  triumphs 
and  failures,  all  have  a  place  in  the  final' 
mosaic  of  Thy  great  plan  and  that  even 
in  the  experiences  that  disturb  us  most, 
love  almighty  is  in  control  and  there  is 
a  hand  that  guides. 

In  that  sure  confidence  send  us  forth 
into  the  uncertain  days  ahead  with  the 
triumphant  assurance  the  Lord  is  our 
light  and  our  salvation;  though  an  host 
encamp  against  us  our  hearts  shall  not 
fear;  though  war  should  rise  against  us 
even  then  will  we  be  confident.  Guide 
us,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah,  that  we  may 
be  the  dedicated  messengers  of  peace. 

Grant  us  peace  with  freedom  and  jus¬ 
tice  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  Redeemer’s 
name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  or  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  oire  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced/  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2147.  An  act  for  /the  relief  of  Ken 
neth  Stultz; 

H.R.  2969.  An  act  fpfr  the  relief  of  Gene  H. 
King; 

H.R.  3487.  An  aqX  for  the  relief  of  Louis  C, 
Wheeler; 

H.R.  3710.  Aij/act  for  the  relief  of  Giles  L. 
Matthews; 

H.R.  4365. /An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Daniel  J.  Hawthorne,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
M.  Groyer; 
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H.R.  5181.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
85-699; 

H.R.  6938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Hiller; 

H.R.  8099.  An  act  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  maximum 
capital  of  the  general  supply  fund; 

H.R.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relative 
to  the  general  supply  fund;  - 

H.R.  8204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer; 

H.R.  8269  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Duisberg; 

H.R.  8325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harri¬ 
son  Thomas  Harper; 

H.R.  8779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
.  Olmstead;  and 

,H.R.  8798.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
thk  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

HbUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severall/  read 
twice  by  tn^ir  titles  and  referred^  is  in¬ 
dicated  : 


let  : 


:  relieVof  Kenneth 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  22,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the,/ 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  seen 
taries. 
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Mrs.  Harley  Brewer 

H.R.  8,269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Waltei/H.  Duisberg; 

H.H.  8325.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harri' 
soiyThomas  Harper;  and 

I.R.  8779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
!.  Olmstead;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.R.  5139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena 

M.  Grover;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
H.R.  8099.  An  act  to  amend  section  109  of 

the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  maximum  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  General  Supply  Fund; 

H.R.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  section  109  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relative  to 
the  General  Supply  Fund;  and 
H.R.  8798.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to  amend 


title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
to  be  allocated  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  yester¬ 
day  be  in  charge  of  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  conference  report  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  each  of  whom  will  have  half 
of  the  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  that  one 
of  the  two  Senators  would  allow  me 
one-half  minute  at  some  time  during 
the  hour,  in  order  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  about  another  matter. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if 
he  wishes  to  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  take  part 
of  my  time  now,  but  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
clude  at  the  end  of  the  time  for  debate, 
since  I  am  in  opposition  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  my¬ 
self  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  completed  nearly  2  days  of  debate 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2010. 

The  motion  to  table  the  conference 
report  and  to  take  up  the  problem  again 
early  in  the  next  session  failed  by  a  small 
margin. 

This  morning  we  shall  vote  either  to 
accept  or  to  reject  the  report.  If  it  is 
rejected,  there  will  be  a  motion  to  send 
the  measure  back  to  conference  and  a 
chance  to  include  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  approved  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  we  considered  the 
bill.  I  support  this  action. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  conference  report,  has  told  us 
frankly  of  the  principal  problem.  He 
said: 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
did  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment.  There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
favor  of  it.  The  House  conferees  absolutely 
would  not  take  any  of  it.  They  did  recede 
on  several  points.  However,  they  said,  “This 
is  it,  or  there  will  be  no  migratory  labor  bill 
this  year,  because  we  are  not  giving  in  on 
this  point,  and  we  will  not  yield  on  it  on 
the  House  floor,  either.’’ 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  will  of  the 
Senate  or  the  will  of  the  House  should 
prevail.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  is  a  better  and  more  equitable 
measure  than  that  approved  by  the 
House  and  the  conference. 

In  my  judgment  it  is. 

The  Senate  version  with  the  McCarthy 
amendment  is  a  very  moderate  and  reas- 
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onable  proposal.  It  represents  only  the 
minimum  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  administration  had  asked  in  or¬ 
der  to  administer  this  program  respon¬ 
sibly. 

The  administration  proposals  were  cut 
down  and  compromised  by  the  Senate 
committee  before  the  bill  was  reported 
on  the  floor.' 

Secretary  Goldberg  had  asked  for 
authority  to  limit  the  number  of  braceros 
who  could  be  assigend  to  any  one  em¬ 
ployer,  when  this  is  necessary  to  assure 
active  competition  for  jobs.  He  did  so 
because  there  are  crops  and  areas  where 
the  percentage  of  Mexican  workers  is  so 
high  that  there  is  no  effective  way  to 
determine  the  prevailing  wage.  This 
amendment  was  given  up. 

The  Secretary  also  asked  for  an  im¬ 
portant  amendment  which  would  have 
required  employers  who  obtain  Mexican 
workers  to  offer  and  to  pay  domestic 
workers  benefits  reasonably  comparable 
to  those  offered  braceros. 

Under  the  international  agreement 
with  Mexico,  Mexican  nationals  coming 
to  work  in  our  country  are  guaranteed  a 
number  of  benefits  which  domestic  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  usually  do  not  enjoy. 

First.  Mexicans  are  guaranteed  work 
for  three-fourths  of  the  contract  period. 

Second.  Mexicans  are  given  free  sub¬ 
sistence  when  underemployed. 

Third.  Mexicans  are  provided  with 
free  housing. 

Fourth.  Mexicans  are  provided  free 
medical  care  for  on-the-job  injuries. 

Fifth.  Basic  transportation  costs  are 
provided  free  for  Mexicans. 

Sixth.  Mexicans  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  adjust  grievances  through  their 
own  representatives  and  government  offi¬ 
cials. 

Seventh.  Mexicans  are  provided  non- 
occupational  health  and  accident  insur¬ 
ance  at  reasonable  costs. 

Eighth.  Mexicans  are  guaranteed  a 
wage  of  at  least  50  cents  per  hour. 

This  amendment,  which  would  have 
provided  domestic  workers  employed  by 
a  grower  also  using  Mexican  nationals 
comparable  benefits,  was  given  up.  A 
modified  version  of  it  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  was 
defeated  on  the  floor. 

The  third  major  amendment  requested 
by  Secretary  Goldberg  would  require 
growers  to  offer  Mexicans  the  average 
hourly  farm  wage  in  the  State  or  the 
Nation,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  in  steps 
of  10  cents  per  year.  This  amendment 
was  modified  by  Senator  McCarthy, 
when  he  offered  it  on  the  floor  so  as  to 
provide  that  growers  must  offer  Mexi¬ 
cans  90  percent  of  the  average  hourly 
farm  wage  of  the  State  or  Nation,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  lower. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  was  car¬ 
ried  on  the  floor,  but  was  eliminated  in 
the  conference. 

It  is  true  that  two  minor  amendments 
were  retained:  one,  prohibiting  braceros 
to  operate  self-propelled  planting,  culti¬ 
vating,  and  harvesting  machinery;  and 
the  other,  limiting  them  to  work  of  a 
seasonal  or  temporary  nature.  But  the 
major  amendments — those  which  would 
provide  some  safeguard  for  domestic 
workers  and  prevent  adverse  effect  on 


their  wages,  job  opportunities,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  work — are  gone. 

I  believe  the  conference  report  should 
be  rejected  and  the  conferees  should  be 
instructed  to  insist  on  the  wage  amend¬ 
ment. 

In  commenting  on  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  re¬ 
porting  H.R.  2010  without  the  wage 
amendment,  Secretary  Goldberg  stated: 

This  provision  is  the  keystone  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  reform  requests. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from 
the  Secretary’s  letter  on  this  point: 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  reaches  the  basic 
problems  which  stem  from  the  large-scale 
use  of  Mexican  workers,  that  is,  the  ad¬ 
verse  impact  that  their  employment  has  on 
wages,  conditions  of  employment,  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  of  our  own  workers. 
The  committee’s  failure  to  accept  your 
amendment  which  would  require  growers 
using  Mexican  labor  to  pay  them  the  average 
farm  wage  of  their  particular  State  or  of 
the  Nation,  whichever  is  lower,  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  This  provision  is  the  keystone 
of  the  administration’s  reform  requests.  As 
you  know,  the  effect  of  the  Mexican  program 
in  many  areas  has  been  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  the  wages  offered  to  U.S.  workers,  at  the 
wage  level  at  which  Mexican  workers  are 
made  available.  Where  an  ample  supply  of 
workers  (Mexicans)  are  available  at  50  cents 
per  hour,  for  instance,  employers  do  not 
voluntarily  offer  to  pay  higher  wages.  The 
consequence  of  this  system  is  that  it  has 
established  a  wage  ceiling  for  U.S.  workers 
often  at  only  50  cents  per  hour.  In  many 
areas  using  a  significant  number  of  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  this  wage  ceiling  has  remained 
frozen  at  this  level  for  10  years,  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Mexican  labor  program.  This 
is  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  present  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  program  and  the  committee  bill, 
H.R.  2010,  does  nothing  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  area  after  area  farm  wages 
have  increased  over  the  last  10  years, 
but  that  wherever  braceros  are  used 
there  is  a  consistent  pattern  for  farm 
wages  to  remain  stationary,  or  in  many 
cases  to  decline. 

The  conference  report  eliminates  the 
keystone  provision  that  would  have  im¬ 
proved  braceros  minimum  wages  and 
lessened  the  punishing  competition  of 
low  wage  Mexicans  with  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  do  migratory  labor.  For  that 
reason  I  recommend  that  the  report  be 
rejected,  and  that  the  bill  be  sent  to  a 
further  conference. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  administration  that 
the  law  should  not  be  extended  unless 
significant  reforms  are  made,  it  seems 
to  me  the  President  is  in  a  position  where 
he  may  have  no  choice  except  to  veto 
this  measure  if  it  is  passed  in  its  present 
form. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers  are  among  the  worst  of 
any  group  in  the  Nation.  Their  serious 
and  difficult  problems  have  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  operation  of  the  Mexican 
farm-labor  program.  So  approximately 
550,000  domestic  migratory  workers  and 
their  families — some  2  million  persons, 
in  all — have  had  to  compete,  as  regards 
jobs  and  wages,  with  from  300,000  to 
400,000  Mexican  nationals.  That  makes 


no  sense.  Unemployment  is  very  serious 
on  the  farms;  there  are  1,400,000  farm¬ 
workers  out  of  work.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  times  for  us  to  proceed  to  extend 
the  program  of  importing  Mexican  bra¬ 
ceros  to  compete  with  domestic  migra¬ 
tory  workers,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
very  worst. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
beginning,  I  wish  to  state  that  when 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill  came  up  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  it  was  the  same  bill  which  was 
reported  and  passed  by  the  House,  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  78,  which  has 
been  on  the  books  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  House  had  passed  the  bill  before 
it  came  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  in  just  exactly  the 
same  form  in  which  it  had  been  reported 
by  the  House,  leaving  the  law  as  it  is  now 
on  the  books,  with  the  exception  that  the 
law  was  extended  for  2  years. 

I  may  say  at  this  time  that  this  is  a 
committee  bill.  I  did  not  originate  the 
bill.  It  came  before  the  committee  and 
was  referred  to  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  and  we  held 
hearings  on  it.  We  felt  the  bill  did  not 
go  far  enough,  and  should  be  revised  to 
make  it  more  restrictive  and  give  more 
protection,  not  particularly  to  migratory 
laborers  from  Mexico,  but  to  American 
laborers. 

We  held  hearings  for  a  number  of 
hours  on  it,  and  heard  a  good  deal 
of  testimony.  The  committee  finally 
agreed  on  a  bill  which  we  thought  was 
all  we  could  get  the  House  to  take,  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  by 
a  good  majority,  and  it  had  said  it  was 
all  the  House  was  going  to  take.  We  do 
not  always  have  to  accept  such  state¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  House,  but 
we  consulted  with  many  Members  of 
the  House,  agricultural  workers,  and 
persons  representing  agricultural  agen¬ 
cies  all  over  the  country,  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  something  we  thought  we  could 
pass  and  get  the  House  to  accept. 

Every  person  in  every  segment  of  the 
agricultural  economy  with  whom  I  dis¬ 
cussed  this  issue,  where  Mexican  migra¬ 
tory  labor  is  used,  said  it  was  absolutely 
imperative  that  the  program  not  end  on 
December  31st.  They  said  it  would  be 
a  calamity  for  the  farm  industry,  in 
areas  where  a  large  number  of  braceros 
are  used,  to  let  the  program  die,  because, 
if  it  were  not  renewed  until  January,  as 
has  been  proposed  here,  the  Mexican 
nationals  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
Mexico.  That  is  expensive.  Then  they 
would  have  to  be  returned  after  the  law 
was  enacted  in  whatever  form  it  was 
enacted. 

In  addition  to  that,  large  farmers,  as 
well  as  small  farmers,  have  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  finance  their  future  crops. 
When  they  go  to  banks,  or  whatever 
lending  agencies  they  use,  to  arrange 
financing,  one  of  the  first  things  the  bor¬ 
rowers  have  to  show  the  lenders  is  that 
they  can  get  sufficient  help  to  plant, 
harvest,  and  dispose  of  the  crops.  With¬ 
out  that  assurance  this  fall,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  farmers  to  finance  their 
crops. 
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As  I  stated  before,  this  program  does 
not  affect  my  State.  It  affects  very  few 
of  the  Southern  States.  Most  of  the  mi¬ 
gratory  labor  from  Mexico  is  used  in 
California,  Texas,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
New  Mexico,  Michigan,  and  other  States 
which  produce  large  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  cotton  planting.  I  wish  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  cotton  planting  has  vir¬ 
tually  ceased  to  be  a  hand  crop.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  the  large  farming  operations, 
particularly  in  Texas,  California,  and 
Arizona,  where  the  major  portion  of  the 
cotton  in  that  area  of  the  United  States 
is  grown,  use  machines  to  pick  cotton. 
Practically  none  of  it  is  picked  by  hand 
any  more. 

Also,  sprayers  are  used  to  get  rid  of 
weeds.  There  is  little  hand  weeding 
done,  what  we  call  chopping.  Power 
sprayers  are  used  to  get  rid  of  weeds. 
So  there  is  very  little  hand  labor  used 
in  cotton  farming  there. 

I  am  told  that  Americans  just  are  not 
available  to  do  the  stoop  labor  involved 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  Farmers 
tell  me  they  would  prefer  to  have  Amer¬ 
ican  workers,  but  they  simply  cannot  get 
enough  domestic  labor  to  harvest  and 
handle  the  crops. 

The  law  extended  by  the  bill  involved 
in  the  conference  report,  on  which  the 
Senate  will  soon  vote,  provides  that  the 
migratory  domestic  laborer  must  be  of¬ 
fered  wages  comparable  to  those  paid 
braceros,  and  the  agreement  with  Mex¬ 
ico  provides  that  braceros  must  be  paid 
wages  comparable  to  those  paid  to  do¬ 
mestic  migratory  yrorkers.  Those  two 
categories  are  made  equal.  That  will 
continue  to  be  the  situation. 

Nobody  has  greater  sympathy  for  the 
migratory  American  workers  than  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
or  the  conference  committee,  but  we  do 
not  think  defeating  the  bill  would  im¬ 
prove  their  situation.  The  testimony  I 
heard  was  that  no  employer  of  labor 
would  want  to  pay  the  cost  of  bringing 
workers  in  from  Mexico  if  American 
workers  were  available.  In  addition  to 
the  transportation  costs,  the  farmer 
must  pay  for  insurance  and  meet  other 
special  requirements  of  the  program. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  coverage  for  the  Mexican  as 
compared  with  the  American  migratory 
worker.  There  is  a  difference.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  migratory  American 
workers  usually  go  to  the  farms  with 
their  families.  A  great  many  do.  Some 
use  trailers.  Some  use  cars.  Some  come 
from  the  neighborhood.  Some  come  from 
the  next  county.  Some  come  from  out 
of  the  State. 

Mexicans  are  brought  into  this  coun¬ 
try  under  contracts,  and  they  have  to 
perform  a  certain  amount  of  work,  stay 
at  a  certain  place,  and  work  so  many 
hours  or  days,  or  be  returned  to  Mexico. 
Contracts  are  not  made  with  American 
migratory  workers,  because  they  are  free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  work 
as  many  or  as  few  hours  as  they  please. 
So  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  same 
arrangements  for  American  migratory 
workers  as  are  made  for  Mexican  migra¬ 
tory  workers. 


Another  factor  is  that  the  Mexican 
migratory  workers  who  come  into  this 
country  are  single  persons  and  all  are 
male.  They  are  put  in  dormitories, 
which  can  house  a  great  number  of 
them.  State  laws  protect  them.  The 
same  State  laws  that  protect  Mexican 
migratory  workers  protect  American  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  as  to  housing,  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth.  The  farmers  in  the 
States  that  use  large  numbers  of  Mexi¬ 
can  migratory  workers,  follow  the  State 
laws.  I  am  certain  of  that. 

The  sole  interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  was  to  bring  out  a  bill  we 
thought  would  improve  the  old  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Mexican  migratory  labor  law, 
Public  Law  78,  make  it  more  restrictive, 
make  it  a  better  law,  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  worker  to  a  greater  extent,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  bringing  in 
seasonal  workers  under  the  program 
covered  by  the  bill.  The  bill  specifically 
states  that  only  seasonal  workers  are 
covered.  The  bill  provides  that  the  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  must  not  operate  power- 
driven  machinery,  which  the  old  law  did 
not  spell  out.  There  were  several  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  improved  the 
old  law. 

We  did  not  think  the  House  would 
accept  the  McCarthy  amendment.  Quite 
a  little  has  been  said  about  the  length 
of  time  the  conferees  used  to  try  to  bring 
this  bill  back  to  the  Senate.  I  point 
out  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  was  on 
the  conference.  Mr.  Olin  Johnston, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  was 
on  the  conference.  Mr.  Spessard  Hol¬ 
land,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  was  on 
the  committee.  I  was  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  George  Aiken,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  was  on  the  committee.  Mr. 
Milton  Young,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  was  on  the  committee.  Mr. 
Bourke  Hickenlooper,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  was  on  the  committee.  Those 
men  sincerely  tried  to  bring  back  the 
very  best  bill  they  could. 

We  held  out  for  everything  the  House 
would  accept.  We  did  not  see  any  rea¬ 
son  for  sitting  across  the  table,  talking 
to  each  other,  one  side  saying  “No,”  the 
other  side  saying  “Yes,”  and  the  first  side 
saying  “No,”  and  so  forth.  When  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  the  House  conferees  ab¬ 
solutely  would  not  accept  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  we  got  them  to  take  every¬ 
thing  they  would  and  brought  the  bill 
back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  McCarthy  amendment  passed  the 
Senate  with  a  majority  of  only  one? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  That  was  the  final  vote  relative  to 
the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also 
that  the  House  committee  had  refused 
to  put  a  similar  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
that  the  effort  to  put  a  similar  provision 
in  the  bill  in  the  House  failed  dismally, 
without  even  a  close  vote  or  anything  of 
the  sort? 
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Mr.  JORDAN.  That  was  what  we  un¬ 
derstood,  even  before  we  went  into  the 
conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  most  of  the  conferees  of  the  Senate 
have  no  direct  or  personal  interest,  so  far 
as  their  States  are  concerned,  in  the 
problem? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El¬ 
lender]  the  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  is  speaking,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan],  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
at  least,  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Mexican  problem  insofar  as 
their  own  areas  are  concerned.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  comes 
from  a  State  which  uses  very  few,  if  any, 
Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  going  to  con¬ 
clude  with  another  suggestion.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  two  other  Senators  in  the 
conference,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  have  only  a 
most  remote  interest  in  the  problem,  in 
that  only  a  few  of  the  Mexican  workers 
ever  get  to  their  States? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  As  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  both  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  form  of  the  provision  about 
the  operation  of  machinery.  They 
worked  out  an  agreement,  which  was 
finally  accepted  by  both  sides  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill  we  brought  back  to 
the  Senate,  to  make  more  restrictive  the 
language  as  to  the  use  of  machinery. 
They  said  there  was  some  abuse,  with 
Mexicans  using  power-driven  machinery, 
whereas  American  labor  could  be  hired, 
at  a  much  better  wage,  for  that  type  of 
work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  very  specifically  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  committee  and  also  in  the 
conference  that  whenever  there  was  any 
job  which  required  skilled  labor,  such  as 
the  operation  of  a  complicated  or  dan¬ 
gerous  machine,  the  position  ought  to  be 
filled  by  an  American  laborer,  since 
there  always  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
American  labor  to  handle  the  equip¬ 
ment;  and  that  the  Mexican  labor 
should  not  be  permitted  to  handle  it 
both  for  that  reason  and  because  of  the 
general  lack  of  skill  of  Mexican  workers 
in  such  matters? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
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Mi’.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
extention  of  the  law  is  delayed — if  the 
passage  of  the  bill  is  delayed  until  Jan¬ 
uary — there  will  be,  in  our  judgment,  a 
negligible  effect  upon  the  farmers. 
There  will  be  a  negligible  effect  upon  the 
farm  economy.  That  is  not  merely  an 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  the  McCarthy  amendment  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  but  it  is  based  upon  a  very 
careful  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Public  Law  78  was  enacted  in  1951  to 
ease  a  temporary  labor  shortage.  There 
was  a  labor  shortage.  Now  there  are 
over  1  million  agricultural  workers  out 
of  work.  There  is  heavy  unemployment 
in  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  Obviously,  the  need  to  alleviate  a 
labor  shortage  has  passed. 

The  law  has  been  extended  four  times. 
Now  the  Congress  is  asked  to  extend  it 
for  another  2  years,  without  any  sub¬ 
stantial  reform,  and  despite  testimony 
concerning  its  adverse  effect. 

According  to  official  Government  fig¬ 
ures  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  is 
used  by  only  about  50,000  growers,  fewer 
than  2  percent  of  American  farmers.  In 
1960,  about  70  percent  of  the  braceros 
were  used  by  the  growers  in  two  States, 
Texas  and  California.  Five  other  States 
employ  3,000  or  more  Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  10 -year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Mexican  labor  program,  it 
has  expanded  rapidly.  Fewer  than 
200,000  were  under  contract  in  1951  and 
1952,  but  by  1956  the  number  had  risen 
to  445,197.  Employment  continued 
above  430,000  annually  through  1959.  In 
1960  the  number  dropped  to  315,846 
largely  because  of  the  increased  mech¬ 
anization  of  cotton  production.  During 
this  same  period  of  a  steady  increase 
and  expansion  in  the  bracero  program, 
the  total  number  of  U.S.  workers  em¬ 
ployed  on  farms  steadily  declined.  That 
number  was  9.5  million  in  1951,  and 
dropped  to  7  million  in  1960.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  and  underemployment  developed  as 
a  serious  rural  problem. 

During  the  10-year  history  of  Public 
Law  78  the  wages  paid  to  domestic  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  for  activities  in  which 
the  Mexican  workers  have  also  been  em¬ 
ployed  have  generally  remained  low. 
While  the  average  farm  wage  rose  46 
percent  from  1947  to  1949,  the  1960  aver¬ 
age  daily  wage  for  migratory  workers 
actually  showed  a  decline  for  such  work¬ 
ers.  The  average  was  $6.90  in  1952,  $6.40 
in  1954,  $8.05  in  1956,  $6.45  in  1957, 
and  $6  in  1959. 

The  Senate  wage  amendment  is  a  very 
moderate  provision.  If  it  were  func¬ 
tioning  this  year  it  would  mean  that  the 
lowest  wage  permitted  to  be  paid  to 
Mexican  workers  in  the  principal  States 
which  would  use  them  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows — I  ask  Senators  to  pay  attention 
to  the  moderation  of  the  minimum  which 
could  be  paid  to  Mexican  workers — • 
Texas,  70  cents  an  hour;  California,  87 
cents  an  hour;  Arkansas,  65  cents  an 
hour;  Arizona,  87  cents  an  hour;  New 
Mexico,  76  cents  an  hour;  Michigan,  87 
cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Carolina  has  said,  “This 
program  does  not  affect  us.”  I  should 


like  to  say  that  it  does  affect  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  The  program  cer¬ 
tainly  affects  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  a  number  of  other  States  which 
do  not  employ  bracero  labor.  It  affects 
them  because,  as  I  showed  last  night,  in 
the  case  of  lettuce,  in  the  case  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  in  the  case  of  tomatoes, 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  bracero 
labor  is  used  to  produce  these  products 
at  a  far  lower  cost  under  conditions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  amount  to  un¬ 
fair  competition  in  the  western  part 
of  our  country,  and  therefore  the  prices 
have  declined  in  the  eastern  part  of  our 
country,  so  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
farmers  of  South  Carolina  have  suffered. 

The  fact  is  that  the  spring,  lettuce 
crop  is  grown  now  in  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  largely  with  foreign  labor.  The 
lettuce  crop  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  is  produced  with 
domestic  labor.  Over  the  past  6  years, 
production  in  the  Western  States  has 
risen,  while  production  in  the  Eastern 
States  has  dropped.  There  has  been 
a  clear  downward  drift  in  the  average 
price  for  both  the  eastern  and  western 
crops.  The  average  price  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  eastern  lettuce  has  declined 
35  percent  to  $3.88  for  1959  and  1960, 
and  the  corresponding  price  for  western 
lettuce  went  down  15  percent  to  $3.50. 
Precisely  the  same  pattern  has  devel¬ 
oped  for  strawberry  and  tomato  farm¬ 
ers — massive  bracero  competition,  lower 
prices,  and  curtailed  production  for 
domestic  farmers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  have  15  minutes  remaining  and 
the  opponents  have  16  minutes  remain¬ 
ing. 

Does  any  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  4  min¬ 
utes? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  reiterates 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  labor  shortage. 
He  could  not  be  more  wrong  than  in 
that  assertion.  Very  briefly,  I  wish  to 
state  the  facts.  The  mere  restatement 
of  his  position  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  time  after  time  after  time  during 
the  debate  does  not  make  it  so.  The 
best  refutation  of  that  fact  is  that  in 
my  own  State,  in  which  relatively  high 
agricultural  labor  rates  are  paid — $1.29 
is  shown  to  be  the  average  per  hour  for 
the  citrus  industry  and  better  than  $1 
per  hour  in  the  vegetable  industries — 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  requires  the  State 


to  maintain  recruiting  offices  and  to 
make  very  active  recruiting  efforts — 
which  is  true  also  of  other  States — as  a 
condition  to  his  ever  certifying  that  there 
is  a  shortage,  so  that  labor  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bahamas,  the  Bar¬ 
bados,  and  Jamaica. 

Every  year,  after  we  have  made  an 
exhaustive  effort  to  recruit  domestic 
labor,  under  paying  conditions  that  are 
much  better  than  the  ones  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  been  discussing,  and 
with  living  conditions  that  are  much 
better  than  the  ones  about  which  the 
Senator  has  been  talking,  we  have  found 
ourselves  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  domestic  labor  to  do  the  class 
of  work  required,  which  is  largely  field 
stoop  labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  every  Secretary 
of  Labor,  since  my  knowledge  of  this 
problem  began  approximately  20  years 
ago,  has  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
certify  that  we  could  get  this  offshore 
labor.  The  Secretaries  have  required  us 
to  go  to  lengths  that  I  have  sometimes 
thought  were  unusual  before  they  were 
willing  to  make  such  a  certificate.  But 
every  year  they  have  had  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  our  best 
efforts  and  in  spite  of  offers  made  which 
certainly  exceeded  any  of  the  figures  in 
all  conditions  of  work  which  the  Senator 
has  talked  about,  we  were  unable  to  get 
domestic  labor  to  supply  our  needs,  and 
are  from  year  to  year  unable  to  get  it. 

Whereupon  all  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  from  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  down  to  Secretary  Michell,  who 
most  recently  was  Secretary  of  Labor, 
have  had  to  certify  that  there  was  a 
shortage  and  that  we  could  get  so  many 
thousands  of  laborers  who  would  be 
brought  in  from  the  British  West  Indies. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can  possi¬ 
bly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
demonstrated  shortage  of  the  type  of 
labor  about  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  how  many  braceros  are 
employed  in  Florida.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  told  us  over  and  over  again 
that  no  braceros  are  employed  in  Florida. 
The  program  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
bracero  program.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  importation  of  foreign  labor 
from  Barbados  or  other  areas.  We  are 
talking  about  Mexico. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  correct.  We  do  not  employ 
one  bracero.  But  we  employ  domestic 
labor  from  the  United  States  in  much 
greater  number  than  those  about  whom 
the  Senator  has  been  talking.  That  do¬ 
mestic  labor  comes  from  exactly  the 
same  source  of  supply  that  the  domestic 
labor  that  goes  into  the  Southwest  comes 
from.  I  say  that  it  is  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  any  peradventure  of  a  doubt— and 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can  cavil 
about  it — that  there  is  a  shortage  of  the 
class  of  labor  about  which  we  have  been 
talking.  There  had  to  be  demonstrated 
such  a  shortage  year  after  year  before 
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we  could  bring  in,  as  we  have  brought  in 
every  year  now  for  20  years,  sizable  num¬ 
bers  of  laborers  from  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  and,  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin,  if  I  may  have  addi¬ 
tional  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  on  my 
side  of  this  case  is  that  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  labor  when  wages  are  very  low. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  provide, 
through  the  McCarthy  amendment,  a 
minimum  wage  for  the  braceros  in  Texas 
of  70  cents  and  in  California  87  cents,  but 
in  no  case  more  than  87  cents  per  hour. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  If 
wages  are  higher  in  Florida,  God  bless 
you.  But  that  is  totally  irrelevant.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  areas  that  do 
employ  braceros. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  cited  the  fact,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  Florida  employers  pay  rates 
well  above  those  cited  by  the  Senator  to 
some  domestic  labor  supply  sources. 
The  point  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
making  is  that  since  there  is  a  demon¬ 
strated  dometics  farm  labor  shortage 
even  with  those  better  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  better  wages,  there  is  also  at 
least  as  much  of  a  shortage  where  con¬ 
ditions  and  wages  are  not  as  good.  How 
the  Senator  can  possibly  bring  his  mind 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  a  demonstrated  shortage  of  labor  un¬ 
der  those  conditions  which  have  been 
shown  to  exist  year  after  year,  I  do  not 
see. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
higher  wage  scales  not  only  for  domestic 
labor,  but  also  migratory  labor. 

But  the  facts  are,  as  shown  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  that  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  second  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  braceros  are  hired,  the  rate  last 
year  was  $1.25  an  hour,  which  is  10  cents 
above  the  present  national  minimum 
wage  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  wage  is  ade- 
quite,  or  anything  about  it.  But  the 
amount  paid  is  still  greater  than  the 
amount  provided  by  the  minimum  wage 
law  for  those  covered  by  it.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  the  rate  is  $1.30  an  hour. 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  rate  is  $1.08 
an  hour.  In  Illinois  I  understand  the 
rate  is  $1.12  an  hour.  I  do  not  think 
the  wage  scale  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  problem  in  the  States  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Michigan,  and  Washington.  If 
there  were  sufficient  domestic  workers 
available,  and  they  could  be  attracted 
through  those  wages,  employers  would 
not  pay  the  expense  of  bringing  Mexi¬ 
cans  from  Mexico  to  their  farms  in  order 
to  work. 

In  reply  to  the  contention  that  if  the 
program  should  expire  it  would  make 
very  little  difference,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that,  according  to  Department  of  Labor 


statistics  presented  at  the  hearings  on 
the  bill,  65,000  Mexican  workers  were 
employed  in  January  of  last  year.  In 
February  there  were  60,000.  In  March 
there  were  60,000,  and  in  April  70,000 
were  employed. 

It  is  true  that  in  January,  February, 
and  March  not  as  many  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 
But  65,000  are  a  good  many  workers. 
They  evidently  were  needed  or  they 
would  not  have  been  brought  in. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  farmer  can 
get  any  Mexican  labor  until  he  has 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  that  he  cannot  secure  do¬ 
mestic  labor.  The  plan  operates  entirely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  determine 
whether  the  Mexican  labor  is  needed  or 
not  needed. 

The  law  provides  also  that  reasonable 
efforts  must  be  made,  through  the  em¬ 
ployment  offices  and  all  the  facilities  that 
have  been  set  up,  to  attract  and  employ 
American  labor  before  any  braceros  can 
be  certified. 

I  know  that  the  program  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  get  to 
improve  what  has  been  done  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Perhaps  in  future  years 
the  program  can  be  improved  further. 
Perhaps  at  some  time  we  shall  not  need 
to  bring  Mexican  labor  into  our  country. 
I  do  not  know.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  not  have  to  do  so. 
I  hope  that  our  domestic  workers  can 
be  used  and  can  remain  at  home. 

One  other  point  I  wish  to  mention  is 
that  Mexican  labor  is  used  only  season¬ 
ally,  usually  during  the  short  periods  of 
harvest. 

On  page  7  of  the  hearings  it  is  pointed 
out  that,  without  the  Mexican  laborers, 
domestic  migrancy  is  increased  in  the 
areas  in  which  the  seasonable  crops  are 
planted.  There  is  a  short  period  of 
time  that  it  takes  to  raise  the  crop — 
say  3  or  4  months.  Then  the  crop  is 
completed.  After  the  crop  is  completed, 
there  is  nothing  further  for  the  workers 
to  do  for  6  months,  and  so  they  move. 
A  certain  amount  of  labor,  it  was  pointed 
out,  can  live  in  the  area  the  year  round 
in  order  to  do  the  necessary  plowing, 
planting,  irrigation,  or  other  operation. 
There  is  work  the  year  round  for  a  rea¬ 
sonably  large  group  of  people.  But  when 
the  seasonal  crop  comes  in,  additional 
people  are  needed  to  move  in,  and  some 
remain  2  weeks,  some  a  week,  and  some 
a  month.  They  are  not  in  the  area  for 
any  protracted  period  of  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  as  the  season  changes  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  workers  move  from  the  South, 
where  it  is  warm,  to  the  North.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  a  State  of  great  length.  Week 
after  week  the  workers  move  as  the 
harvest  moves. 

The  same  process  takes  place  in  the 
planting  of  wheat.  Such  labor  used  to 
be  employed  in  the  harvest  of  wheat, 
but  it  is  seldom  used  in  the  wheatfields 
any  more  because  the  operations  are  all 
done  by  machinery,  and  few  workers  are 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  in  which  States  a  great 
many  braceros  are  employed. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  has  asked  us  to  put  this  confer¬ 
ence  report  down  the  drain.  I  suggest 
that  if  we  follow  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  we  shall  inevitable  put  down  the 
drain  also  many,  many  small  American 
farmers  as  well. 

For  10  years  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Mexico  have  had  an  agreement  on  a 
source  of  temporary  additional  farm 
labor. 

That  agreement  provides  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  use  by  American  agriculture  of 
Mexican  nationals  in  those  instances, 
and  only  in  those  instances,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  determines  that 
there  is  not  available  American  domestic 
labor  to  aid  the  farmer  in  harvesting  his 
crops. 

It  has  been  blitherly  suggested  in  the 
debate  that  we  ought  really  to  have 
thrown  this  conference  report  over  until 
next  year,  because  it  would  not  matter 
to  have  the  law  expire,  as  it  will  on 
December  31.  Take  it  up  next  year,  some 
say.  For  the  Record  I  wish  to  tell  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate  that  we  have  a 
winter  growing  season  in  California  and 
elsewhere  in  our  country.  In  parts  of  my 
State  we  harvest  lettuce  between  Decem¬ 
ber  and  April,  of  a  total  value  of  about 
$25  million.  We  have  a  great  orange 
crop.  A  substantial  portion  of  it  is  har¬ 
vested  in  the  winter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  harvest  lemons  in 
the  winter.  We  harvest  cauliflower  in 
the  winter.  We  harvest  grapefruit  and 
cantaloupes  in  the  winter.  We  harvest 
carrots  and  tomatoes  in  the  winter.  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  this  supplemental  labor  legislation 
is  necesary.  It  is  a  program  which  ought 
to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  today.  It  is 
a  program  which,  if  it  is  not  approved, 
will  sound  the  economic  death  knell  to 
many  small  farmers  in  America,  who 
will  be  unable  to  find,  anywhere,  people 
to  help  them  at  harvest  time. 

I  said  the  other  day,  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  national  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  agriculture.  Incidentally, 
that  is  the  official  position  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  in  my  State.  It  ought  to  be 
set  by  the  Congress.  Congress  did  not  do 
it  when  we  had  wage  legislation  before 
us.  No  one  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
rose  and  offered  an  amendment  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  national  minimum  wage  for 
agriculture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  alleged  by  those 
who  oppose  the  conference  report  that 
we  ought  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  determine  a  national 
minimum  wage  for  Mexican  nationals. 
That  argument,  engaged  in  by  those  who 
oppose  the  conference  report,  is  specious. 
The  Senate  in  20  minutes  from  now 
ought  overwhelmingly  to  approve  the 
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conference  report.  We  owe  no  less  to 
the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  yield  me 
30  seconds? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  answer  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  The 
fact  is  that  if  we  pay  35  or  50  or  65  or 
70  cents  an  hour,  we  are  bound  to  have 
a  shortage  of  labor.  However,  if  we  pay 
enough,  we  can  get  Americans  to  do 
any  kind  of  job.  Americans  do  the 
toughest  kind  of  work.  They  work  in 
the  coal  mines  and  in  the  steel  mills. 
They  work  as  sandhogs,  and  they  will 
work  at  almost  any  kind  of  labor  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  paid  properly. 

If  there  is  a  simple  truism  in  classic 
economics,  it  is  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand;  that  if  it  is  impossible  to  get 
enough  workers  at  a  certain  wage,  that 
wage  must  be  raised.  My  position  is  that 
we  can  solve  the  shortage  of  domestic 
labor  at  a  time  when  we  have  1,400,000 
people  out  of  work.  It  can  be  solved  by 
paying  a  decent  wage,  sufficiently  high 
to  secure  these  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  virtually  abandons 
any  effort  to  protect  the  most  exploited 
group  of  workers  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  migratory  workers.  These 
are  admittedly  the  most  poorly  paid, 
the  most  poorly  housed,  the  most  socially 
ill-treated  class  in  America.  One  rea¬ 
son — but  not  the  only  reason — for  the 
very  bad  conditions  which  prevail  among 
this  class  of  workers  is  the  fact  that  the 
labor  market  for  migratory  workers  is 
overflooded  by  the  annual  importation  of 
approximately  a  half  million  migratory 
workers  from  outside  the  Nation,  of 
whom  the  Mexican  workers,  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  78,  form  approximately  two- 
thirds. 

These  poor  people  come  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  can  be  hired  for  low  wages. 
Public  Law  78  makes  some  slight  effort 
at  protection  by  fixing  their  minimum 
wage  at  50  cents  an  hour,  but  that  is 
very  inadequate  as  the  labor  supply  of 
Mexican  migrants  increases,  the  entire 
wage  level  of  the  migratory  workers  goes 
down.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
these  people  are  in  so  bad  a  plight. 

Always  there  is  heard  the  piteous  plea 
about  the  small  farmer  and  that  has 
been  raised  in  this  debate.  It  is  not  the 
small  farmers  who  hire  these  migratory 
workers.  They  are  hired  on  the  big 
ranches,  in  the  big  plants  at  times,  and 
the  big  vegetable  growers. 

Of  course,  the  State  of  Texas  is  the 
largest  user  of  migratory  labor.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arkansas,  and  certain  South¬ 
ern  and  Southwestern  States  are  also  big 
users. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  turn 
dov/n  the  conference  report  and  then,  if 
that  is  done,  as  we  hope  it  will  be  done, 
to  pass  another  resolution  creating 
another  conference  committee  and  in¬ 
structing  them  to  ask  for  a  new  confer¬ 
ence,  and  to  defend  the  McCarthy 


amendment  in  so  doing.  The  McCarthy 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  provides  that  the  Mexican  labor 
brought  into  this  country  shall  receive  90 
percent  of  the  wages  paid  unskilled  labor 
either  in  the  Nation  or  in  the  area, 
whichever  is  lower.  It  is  not  a  blow  at 
Mexican  labor — Mexican  labor  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  in — but  Mexican  labor  is 
not  permitted  to  drag  Americaft  labor 
down  to  the  low  standard  of  living  of 
Mexico,  but,  rather,  to  raise  the  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  to  the  level  of  the  American 
standard. 

A  nation  can  largely  be  judged  by  the 
attitude  it  takes  toward  the  least  fortu¬ 
nate.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  the 
migratory  workers  have  very  litle  politi¬ 
cal  power.  They  do  not  acquire  resi¬ 
dence  eligibility.  They  move  about  so 
constantly  that  they  are  voteless.  The 
migratory  laborers  imported  from  Mex¬ 
ico  are  also  entirely  voteless.  They  do 
not  have  political  power.  It  is  some¬ 
times  thought,  therefore,  that  their  needs 
and  interests  need  not  be  paid  attention 
to. 

The  American  way  of  life  at  its  best 
has  never  been  purely  materialistic. 
There  has  always  been  an  element  of 
idealism  in  American  life.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  reverse  that  tendency 
now.  The  Senate — and,  I  am  frank  to 
say,  my  party— will  in  part  be  judged  by 
the  coming  vote  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  30  addi- 
tionaL  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  During  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  the  Mexican-Americans  formed 
“Viva  Jack”  clubs,  which  gave  great 
support  to  our  President  in  the  South¬ 
west,  and  in  California,  and  in  my  State 
of  Illinois.  They  did  so  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Democratic  Party 
would  protect  the  interests  of  their  peo¬ 
ple.  If  the  power  structure  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  turns  its  back  upon  these  people 
and  upon  the  pledges  which  were  made 
to  them,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  them, 
for  the  Nation,  and  for  the  party  to 
which  I  am  proud  to  belong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
pletely  associated  myself  with  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

As  I  said  last  night,  if  the  conference 
report  is  rejected,  I  shall  then  move  that 
the  conferees  be  sent  back  to  conference 
with  instructions  to  have  the  McCarthy 
amendment  included. 

I  wish  to  buttress  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  just  said.  I  made  the 
statement  in  my  major  argument  last 
night.  On  June  13  of  this  year,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  spokesman,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  testified  on  this 
subject.  He  said  that  Public  Law  78 
needs  to  be  amended  to  clear  it  of  its 
abuses  in  its  present  form.  It  is  a 
strike-busting  law;  and  this  adminis¬ 
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tration  is  against  strike  busting  in  any 
field,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the  most 
exploited  group  of  workers  in  this  coun¬ 
try — the  itinerant  workers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  think  we  can  say 
that  the  chips  will  be  down  on  this  vote. 
This  will  be  the  only  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  reiterate  its  action  in  voting 
for  the  McCarthy  amendment.  This  will 
be  a  key  vote.  There  will  be  no  further 
opportunity  to  support  the  McCarthy 
amendment  unless  the  conference  report 
is  rejected. 

The  other  body  seems  to  be  perfectly 
willing  to  reject  a  conference  report  to 
which  the  Senate  has  agreed ;  so  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  this  case  because 
of  any  feeling  about  the  other  body. 

As  regards  the  McCarthy  amendment, 
we  are  only  talking  about  those  areas 
where  Mexican  workers  are  employed. 
The  fact-finding  body  includes  one  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleagues, 
Senator  Thye,  of  Minnesota,  an  able 
man,  but  one  who  has  never  been 
charged  with  being  a  flaming  liberal. 
He  and  the  other  distinguished  members 
of  the  study  group  have  shown  there  are 
indications  that  there  is  employer  pref¬ 
erence  for  Mexicans  over  domestic 
workers.  Therefore,  their  report  went 
on  to  say,  domestic  workers  have  been 
migrating  to  other  areas  of  employment. 
The  fact  is  that  the  low  labor  rate  which 
is  paid  to  Mexican  workers  depresses  the 
rates  for  domestic  workers  and  has 
caused  much  of  this  movement. 

There  is  deep-seated  concern  in  this 
country  among  church  groups  and  oth¬ 
ers.  They  have  expressed  a  deep-seated 
concern  about  the  plight  of  the  migrant 
workers.  These  migrant  workers  are  the 
successors  of  the  “Okies”;  they  are  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  travel  in 
dirty  buses  to  live  in  rundown  camps; 
who  do  the  hard  work  of  harvesting 
America’s  food  and  fiber.  That  is  what 
the  film  “Harvest  of  Shame”  related  to. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  availability 
of  Mexican  labor  has  since  1951  has 
made  it  tough  for  the  American  migrants 
to  live  decently. 

The  farm  labor  market  is  glutted. 
This  captive  labor  force  has  depressed 
wages  in  a  number  of  key  areas  through¬ 
out  the  Nation.  It  has  resulted  in  build¬ 
ing  up  our  farm  surpluses  in  some  crops. 
It  has  hurt  farmers  in  areas  in  which 
basic  minimal  protection  and  assistance 
is  provided  to  farmworkers  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  living  wage. 

We  who  favor  the  proposal  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  and  are  concerned  about  this 
situation  are  not  asking  for  any  sweeping 
Federal  powers  to  deal  with  the  dilemma. 
We  do  not  even  ask  for  an  end  to  the  use 
of  the  braceros.  If  proper  protection 
were  afforded  American  workers,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  would 
have  no  objection  to  voting  for  the 
program. 

All  we  say,  first,  is ;  Do  not  bring  in  the 
Mexicans  unless  there  is  a  true  need  for 
them.  Second,  do  not  bring  in  the  Mex- 
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icans  merely  to  take  the  jobs  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  to  depress  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  been  taking 
place.  Many  braceros,  who  work  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
California,  already  receive  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  national  average  wage. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  is  our  only 
way  to  improve  the  bill.  It  is  not  a  radi¬ 
cal  amendment;  it  simply  affords  a  lit¬ 
tle  protection  to  American  citizens  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  already  high. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment  are  asking  is  simply  that  the 
conference  report  be  rejected,  so  that  the 
conferees  can  be  instructed  to  return  to 
conference  and  demand  the  inclusion  of 
the  McCarthy  amendment.  We  do  not 
ask  that  the  program  go  down  the  drain. 
We  are  asking  for  the  kind  of  reform 
which  the  administration  has  said  is 
necessary  if  the  program  is  to  warrant 
continuation. 

It  has  been  documented,  by  the  hour, 
that  this  program  without  reform  can 
only  hurt  the  migratory  workers  and  can 
only  hurt  the  great  majority  of  American 
farmers. 

Only  one  farm  organization  favors  the 
continuation  of  the  program  in  substan¬ 
tially  this  form.  The  Grange  opposes 
this  program  without  substantial  and 
significant  reform  and  improvement. 
The  Farmers’  Union,  an  organization 
traditionally  representative  of  farmers, 
recognizes  that  this  program  has  hit  and 
hurt  the  American  farmer. 

In  the  production  of  lettuce,  straw¬ 
berries,  and  tomatoes,  in  area  after  area, 
the  family  farmer  who  does  not  employ 
braceros  has  found  his  prices  going  down 
and  his  market  diminishing,  and  his  in¬ 
come  dropping  because  of  the  high 
bracero  competition.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it. 

The  argument  has  been  made,  over 
and  over  again,  that  there  are  not  enough 
American  workers  available,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  certify  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  before  the 
braceros  can  come  in.  The  fact  is  that 
the  big  producers  are  able  to  control  the 
situation  with  regard  to  labor  by  keeping 
wages  down.  But  if  wages  are  adequate 
and  the  workers  are  paid  enough,  the 
producers  can  get  American  workers. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  program  is 
not  extended  in  its  present  form,  we  will 
have  the  wetback  problem  again.  The 
outstanding  authority  on  immigration  is 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Eisenhower,  and 
reappointed  by  President  Kennedy.  He 
has  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  that  the 
bracero  program  did  not  retard  wet¬ 
backs;  it  did  not  have  any  effect  on  wet¬ 
backs.  Not  a  scintilla  of  justification 
has  been  offered  for  the  oft-repeated 
contention  that  the  alternative  to  this 
program  is  the  influx  of  thousands  of 
illegal  Mexican  aliens. 


It  has  been  argued  that  this  program 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  Mexicans 
and  to  assist  Mexico.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  assist  Mexico,  it  should  be  done  in  the 
way  we  are  assisting  other  countries 
through  the  foreign  aid  program,  which 
is  imposed  on  all  American  people,  not  on 
the  backs  of  farmworkers  and  small 
farmers. 

If  it  is  to  protect  Mexicans,  then  the 
McCarthy  amendment  increasing  Mexi¬ 
can  minimum  wage  should  be  adopted. 

To  sum  up,  the  fact  is  that  so  far  as 
the  workers  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  the  farmworkers,  the  most 
depressed,  with  the  lowest  income,  the 
most  exploited  people  in  our  economy, 
so  far  as  the  98  percent  of  farmers  who 
do  not  employ  braceros  are  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  taxpayers,  who  will 
suffer  from  a  surplus  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  and  so  far  as  the  public  interest 
is  concerned  in  any  humane  considera¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least 
the  Senate  can  do  is  to  reject  the  con¬ 
ference  report  and  support  the  Morse 
motion,  which  will  be  to  instruct  the 
Senate  conferees  to  return  to  conference 
and  insist  on  the  inclusion  of  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  excerpts  from  a  pamphlet  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Catholic  Council  on  Work¬ 
ing  Life  relating  to  the  bracero  program, 
from  a  Grinnell  College  study  entitled 
“Migrating  Workers  in  America”;  from 
the  final  report  of  the  Oregon  Bureau  of 
Labor,  an  article  from  the  Sunday,  July 
16,  1961,  New  York  Times,  entitled 
“Arkansas  Field  Pay  Falls  to  30  Cents 
an  Hour”;  a  letter  from  Congressman 
Cohelan  printed  in  the  May  21,  1961, 
Washington  Post;  and  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled  “Labor 
From  Mexico,”  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  “Toward  a  National  Policy 

for  Migrant  Labor” 

A  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE 

Further  handicapping  any  movement  to 
stabilize  migrant  workers  is  a  special  priv¬ 
ilege  enjoyed  by  employers,  particularly 
those  in  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arkansas.  In  these  States  the 
hiring  of  farmworkers  does  not  operate 
under  normal  labor  market  conditions. 
Through  a  program  begun  during  a  World 
War  II  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  continued 
under  U.S.  Public  Law  78,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  brought  in  an  increasing  number 
of  foreign  workers  to  fill  the  growers’  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  from  200,000  in  1951  to 
450,000  in  1959.  The  Government  acts  as 
a  recruiting  agency  and  a  hiring  hall. 

Because  of  this  ready  supply  of  cheap 
labor,  farmers  and  growers  possess  minimum 
economic  compulsion  to  improve  working 
and  living  conditions  or  to  provide  steady 
work  in  order  to  attract  workers.  During 
a  labor  shortage  in  industry,  for  example, 
employers  bid  against  each  other  for  avail¬ 
able  workers  by  offering  better  working 
conditions  and  wages.  But  in  agriculture, 
as  long  as  Mexican  nationals  are  available 
to  labor  at  wages  and  working  conditions 
which  domestic  workers  are  unwilling  to 
accept,  the  economic  pressure  to  raise  mi¬ 
grant  standards  is  practically  nonexistent. 


Farm  wage  statistics  support  this  dismal 
economic  diagnosis. 

Monsignor  George  G.  Higgins,  director  of 
the  Social  Action  Department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  said 
that  “studies  of  the  Bureau  of  employment 
security  show  that  wage  rates  in  crops  for 
which  Mexicans  are  employed  do  not  move 
upward  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the 
general  trends  in  farm  wage  rates. 

“the  bracero  program 

“Between  1953  and  1958,  the  hourly  farm 
wage  rate  in  the  United  States  increased  14 
percent,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  An  examination  of  wage  sur¬ 
veys  made  by  State  agencies  in  areas  using 
Mexican  nationals  showed  that  the  average 
rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  in  these  areas 
remained  unchanged  or  decreased  in  three- 
fifths  of  the  cases. 

“During  the  past  decade  the  wage  differen¬ 
tial  between  agriculture  and  industry  has 
been  widening  steadily,  and  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  use  of  foreign  workers  in 
agriculture  is  partly  responsible.”  Mon¬ 
signor  Higgins  was  a  member  of  a  special 
four-man  committee,  appointed  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  study  the  impact  of 
the  bracero  program  upon  the  U.S.  economy 
and  its  workers. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  argued  in  the 
same  vein:  “We  are  told  that  competitive 
forces  do  not  operate  in  an  economy  where 
an  employer  can  create  a  false  labor  short¬ 
age  by  offering  unacceptble  wages,  and  then 
receive  foreign  workers  to  bring  in  his  crops. 
As  long  as  the  working  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  can  be  nullified  by  artificial  wage  rates 
that  induce  artificial  labor  shortages  which 
are  remedied  by  the  use  of  foreign  workers, 
we  can  expect  a  continuation  of  low  wage 
levels.” 

Mitchell’s  position  was  supported  by  a 
California  grower,  Frederick  S.  Van  Dyke, 
who  owns  a  900-acre  farm  in  San  Joaquin 
County:  “In  the  urban  fringes  of  Stockton, 
I  found  hundreds  of  permanent  residents 
of  my  country  who  had  at  one  time  picked 
tomatoes.  How  could  I  continue  to  believe 
‘Americans  won’t  pick  tomatoes.’  I  had  to 
face  the  question,  ‘Why  are  most  of  these 
people  no  longer  picking  tomatoes?’  The 
answer  came  back  to  me  very  clearly:  tomato 
picking  wages  are  set  at  a  level  at  which 
most  braceros  can  survive  but  most  domestic 
workers  cannot.  Upon  further  reflection,  it 
seemed  to  me  very  clear  that  the  principal 
reason  tomato  picking  wages  were  low  was 
that  tomatoes  were  being  overproduced:  and 
the  principal  reason  tomatoes  were  being 
overproduced  was  that  we  growers  had  an 
oversupply  of  cheap  labor  placed  on  our 
doorsteps  by  the  U.S.  Government,  under 
Public  Law  78." 

NO  DECREASE  IN  MIGRANTS 

The  unbalancing  effect  of  the  foreign  la¬ 
bor  program  upon  the  supply  and  demand 
for  farm  labor  is  evident  in  farm  popula¬ 
tion  statistics.  During  the  last  2  decades, 
while  general  farm  population  declined 
about  30  percent  and  the  number  of  hired 
workers  declined  23  percent,  the  number  of 
farm  migrants,  including  foreign  workers, 
remained  the  same  at  1  million.  However, 
had  there  been  a  normal  farm  labor  market 
in  operation  during  these  20  years,  the  size 
of  the  migrant  army  would  have  shrunk 
considerably.  Instead,  the  500,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  did  leave  the  migrant  labor  stream 
were  simply  replaced  by  500,000  workers  from 
abroad. 

In  the  big  bracero-using  States,  if  the 
present  trend  is  left  undisturbed,  more  for¬ 
eign  workers  and  fewer  domestics,  with  per¬ 
haps  the  exception  of  Puerto  Ricans,  will  be 
employed.  And  as  mechanized  agriculture 
marches  forward,  all  of  these  workers  will 
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be  employed  for  even  shorter  periods  of  the 
year. 

In  other  States  where  braceros  are  not  a 
major  factor,  and  where  the  number  of  the 
migrant  farmworkers  has  declined  over  the 
past  20  years,  more  normal  family  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  have  developed.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  southwestern  Michigan’s  fruit 
growing  counties  is  typical.  Thousands  of 
migrant  families  have  settled  there,  taking 
jobs  as  cannery  or  factory  workers,  highway 
and  railroad  maintenance  men,  cemetery 
employees,  deliverymen,  domestics,  and  sea¬ 
sonal  farmworkers.  Without  implying  that 
all  their  problems  have  been  solved,  it  can 
be  said  that  their  children  now  attend 
school  regularly,  and  their  families  have  a 
stable  place  which  they  can  call  home. 

NEED  FOR  A  NEW  NATIONAL  POLICY 

At  the  present  time  congressional  policy 
toward  Public  Law  78  is  largely  determined 
by  Washington’s  powerful  farm  lobby,  which 
is  primarily  concerned  with  guaranteeing 
growers  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  at  the 
right  time.  The  farm  lobby’s  position  is 
dominant  simply  because  there  is  no  na¬ 
tional  policy  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
give  domestic  migrants  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  normal  family  life  and  to  obtain  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  as  close  as 
possible  to  those  in  industry  and  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  ease  the  worries  of 
growers  and  canners  for  reliable  and  expe¬ 
rienced  workers.  If  such  a  national  policy 
were  developed  and  implemented,  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  importing  farmworkers  from  abroad 
would  fade. 

Excerpts  Prom  “Migratory  Agricultural 

Workers  in  the  United  States’’ 

Public  Law  78  is  intended  to  assure  a  farm 
labor  supply  for  peak  seasonal  needs  and 
also  to  protect  domestic  workers  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  competition  with  foreign 
labor.  In  practice,  it  appears  from  data 
from  numerous  sources  that  the  second  pur¬ 
pose  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  first.  Those 
persons  seeking  workers  have  tremendously 
more  influence  iwth  Employment  Service 
personnel  than  do  those  seeking  work.  The 
50  cent  per  hour  minimum  stipulated  for 
braceros,  with  no  minimum  for  domestic 
workers,  short-tethers  domestics’  wages  to 
that  figure  wherever  the  bracero  supply  is 
abundant,  and  indirectly  also  in  areas  more 
distant  from  Mexico.  The  authors  feel  that 
the  second  purpose  of  Public  Law  78  needs 
more  influence  with  Employment  Service 
protection  in  terms  of  working  and  living 
conditions  similar  to  those  given  to  foreign 
workers  should  be  offered  to  domestics.  The 
annual  worker  plan  should  be  extended  to 
assure  maximum  employment  opportunities 
to  domestic  workers  and  to  decrease  the 
paper  labor  shortages  which  reportedly 
bring  many  Mexican  nationals  into  the 
tinlted  States  each  year. 

Americans  operating  family-size  farms 
need  to  be  made  aware  of  their  competitive 
position  in  relation  to  the  large  growers  who 
employ  great  amounts  of  low-cost  labor,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Growers  employing 
migrants  should  be  informed  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  themselves  of  crop  diversification,  both 
in  terms  of  the  distribution  of  crop  risks 
and  of  maintaining  a  stable  labor  supply. 
Encouragement  should  also  be  given  to  the 
growers  to  utilize  their  organizations  more 
for  purposes  of  produce  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  and  less  for  delaying  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  migrants’  situation.  Obviously 
a  humanitarian  appeal  alone  will  not  suffice; 
the  advantages  of  having  available  ambi¬ 
tious,  healthy,  self-respecting  workers  must 
be  emphasized. 


Excerpts  From  Report  of  Oregon  Bureau  of 
Labor 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MEXICAN  NATIONALS 

The  legislative  Interim  committee  in  its 
report  of  October  15,  1958,  summarized  the 
Oregon  experience  that  year  in  the  use  of 
the  Mexican  nationals  under  a  treaty  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico : 

“It  was  hoped  Oregon  would  not  need 
Mexican  nationals  in  1958.  This  was  not 
possible.  The  interim  committee,  in  its 
Medford  hearing,  received  a  detailed  report 
of  the  decision  to  bring  in  Mexican  nationals 
to  help  with  the  1958  pear  harvest.  This  is 
the  only  region  using  Mexican  nationals  in 
Oregon  in  1958.  The  considerable  efforts  of 
the  employment  service  to  secure  an  ade¬ 
quate  labor  supply  of  domestic  workers  failed 
to  produce  the  needed  stable  working  force. 
Of  the  many  persons  referred  to  the  Medford 
area  by  the  employment  service,  many  proved 
to  be  very  irresponsible  and  did  not  report 
for  work  or  did  not  stay  on  the  job.  The 
housing  is  predominantly  for  single  men, 
which  limited  the  attractiveness  of  the  pear 
harvest  for  family  groups.  Also,  some  mi¬ 
grants  do  not  like  to  work  in  the  tree  fruit. 
As  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage,  199  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  were  brought  in.  The  cost  of 
each  national  averages  $80  to  $100  for  the 
pear  grower,  which  the  grower  seems  willing 
to  pay.  Thus,  in  Jackson  County  the  40 
farm  operators  who  control  more  than  8,000 
acres,  or  about  57  percent  of  Oregon’s  $19 
million  pear  crop,  had  established  good  hous¬ 
ing  -for  single  men  but  had  not  established 
enough  family  housing  facilities  nor  satis¬ 
factory  recruiting  patterns  to  harvest  their 
crop  without  foreign  labor  in  1958.” 

This  is  the  essential  outline  of  the  Oregon 
situation.  We  have  already  commented  on 
the  unfair  competition  of  Mexican  nationals 
in  holding  down  farm  wages  all  over  the 
country — a  situation  in  which  all  the  farmer 
needs  to  do  to  ease  a  shortage  of  labor  is  to 
import  more  workers  instead  of  letting  wages 
rise  and  conditions  improve  to  the  point  that 
more  domestic  labor  is  available. 

Without  getting  into  the  international 
complications,  nor  commenting  on  whether 
or  not  the  contract  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  should  or  should  not  be  renewed,  it 
does  not  appear  reasonable  for  one  of  the 
highest  farm- wage  States  in  the  country  to 
have  to  Import  Mexican  nationals. 

With  reference  to  Medford’s  recruiting 
problem,  other  areas  which  formerly  de¬ 
pended  upon  Mexican  nationals  have  solved 
their  recruiting  problems  sufficiently  to  get 
their  crops  harvested  by  domestic  labor.  If 
Medford  cannot  do  it,  then  the  reason  ap¬ 
pears  to  lie  in  the  type  of  housing  the  com¬ 
munity  has  available  or  the  lack  of  spirit 
and  imagination  in  recruiting,  or  both. 

Here  are  some  pertinent  questions  to  be 
asked  fruitgrowers  of  Jackson  County  when 
they  maintain  that  they  cannot  get  adequate 
qualified  people.  These  questions  might  be 
asked  all  farmers  who  use  foreign  labor: 

1.  What  planning  has  the  pear  industry 
done  to  make  the  expedient  of  using  foreign 
workers  unnecessary  in  the  near  future? 

2.  Reports  indicate  that  the  migrants  who 
travel  in  family  groups  are  more  reliable 
than  the  migrants  who  travel  as  singles.  The 
reports  also  indicate  the  same  is  true  of  the 
crews  who  work  under  crew  leaders.  If  this 
is  the  situation,  what  has  the  Jackson  County 
area  done  to  recruit  and  attract  this  type  of 
worker? 

3.  What  programs  have  been  developed  by 
the  growers  and  the  community  to  make  the 
area  attractive  to  the  domestic  migrant  (re 
social  welfare,  recreation,  community  atti¬ 
tude  of  welcome,  church  and  school  pro¬ 
grams,  etc.)  ? 


4.  If  wages  are  insufficient  to  attract 
farmworkers,  notwithstanding  any  other 
handicaps,  is  a  change  indicated?  If  inflexi¬ 
bility  in  prices  is  responsible  for  inflexibility 
in  wages,  what  suggestions  does  the  industry 
have  for  breaking  the  wage-price  strangle¬ 
hold  on  their  economy,  so  that  neither  the 
worker  nor  the  farmer  need  suffer  an  unfair 
standard  of  living? 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  THE  NATIONALS 

As  a  point  of  interest,  we  talked  to  a 
number  of  the  Mexican  nationals  in  the 
Medford  (Jackson  County)  area  to  find  out 
what  they  thought  of  their  work,  their  op¬ 
portunities,  and  their  background.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  brief  resume  of  that  survey: 

Results  of  the  tallying  from  questions  on 
a  special  supplement  migrant  interview 
form  for  the  nationals  at  Medford.  Total 
of  74  interviews,  with  10  questions  each. 

1.  What  part  of  Mexico  did  you  travel 


from? 

Jalisco  (southeast  Mexico) _  51 

Zacatecas  (northeast  Mexico) _  10 

Michoacan  (west  Mexico) _  10 

Tabasco  ( south  Mexico ) _  3 

Guanajato  (central  Mexico) _  1 

2.  Are  you  married,  single,  divorced  or 
widowed? 

Married _  56 

Single _  18 

Divorced _  0 

Widowed _  0 

3.  How  many  people  do  you  support  on 
your  salary? 

Two  answered _  11 

Four  answered _ 10 

Four  answered _ : _  9 

Seven  answered _  8 

Eleven  answered _  7 

Thirteen  answered _  6 

Nine  answered _ ;  5 

Fifteen  answered _  4 

Three  answered _  3 

Six  answered _  2 

Average _  5 

4.  Do  you  prefer  to  work  in  the  State  of 
Oregon?  All  "Yes”. 

Reasons : 

Because  of  salary _  61 

Because  of  housing _ 10 

Because  nice  people  to  work  with....  3 

5.  Do  you  intend  to  return  to  Oregon  on 
your  own? 

Yes. _ _ - _ _  71 

Do  not  know _  3 

6.  If  you  have  such  intentions,  do  you 

propose  to  return  through  California,  Ari¬ 

zona,  or  Texas? 

California _ - _  35 

Arizona _  31 

Texas _  5 

Did  not  answer _  3 

7.  Have  you  worked  before  as  a  bracero  in 

this  country?  If  so  in  what  State? 

Yes _ _ _  73 

California _  40 

Arizona _ _  16 

Texas _  11 

New  Mexico _ - _  4 

Montana _  2 


No _ 1 

8.  About  how  much  money  do  you  ex¬ 

pect  to  save  this  season? 

Did  not  know _  1 

$  0 . . . .  11 

$  50 . . . .  1 
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$  75 - 1 

$100 - .. -  23 

$125 _  9 

$150 -  17 

$180— - -  2 

$200 _  U 

$225 _ 1 

Average:  $134. 


9.  How  do  you  rate  this  labor  camp  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  camps  you  have  stayed  In  in 
other  parts  of  the  country? 


Better _  52 

Small  difference _  18 

Did  not  answer -  4 


10.  About  how  much  do  you  save  a  week 
and  how  much  do  you  make  a  week? 

Average  saving  $30  from  a  salary  of  $62. 

(In  Oregon  for  only  a  few  weeks.) 

(1)  All  the  nationals  indicated  they  liked 
the  work  basically  because  of  the  money  they 
were  making. 

(2)  Some  Indicated  that  they  work  an 
average  of  9  hours  a  day,  Saturdays  included. 

(3)  They  all  wanted  to  return  to  Oregon. 

(4)  There  were  some  complaints  as  to  the 
food.  They  felt  it  was  not  substantial  in 
quantity  and  they  could  not  get  used  to 
sandwiches  for  luncheon.  The  medical  of¬ 
ficer  in  charge  of  health  at  the  camp  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  most  common  physical  com¬ 
plaint  was  stomach  disorders,  probably  due 
to  the  change  in  diet. 

(5)  A  few  nations  made  comments  on  the 
lack  of  freedom  of  movement  after  working 
hours.  The  camp  was  provided  with  guards 
and  the  camp  entrance  with  a  gate.  No 
one  was  allowed  in  or  out  of  camp  without 
a  permit.  The  workers  were  taken  into  town 
in  groups  to  a  few  selected  stores  to  buy 
needed  clothing. 

GENERAL  COMMENT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  SITUA¬ 
TION 

The  agricultural  industry  has  demanded 
that  Government  supply  more  workers  to 
meet  labor  shortages,  instead  of  improving 
wages  and  conditions  to  attract  more  work¬ 
ers. 

By  being  overanxious  to  supply  foreign 
workers  to  the  Nation’s  large  farms,  we  have 
restrained  basic  economic  forces  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  wages  and  conditions  for 
domestic  labor.  The  program  has  become  a 
vampire  bat  feasting  at  the  expense  of  our 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

The  Nation  must  work  itself  out  of  this 
situation  carefully,  responsibly  and  gradually 
in  order  not  to  do  an  injustice  to  either  our 
workers  or  our  economy.  Even  while  avoid¬ 
ing  irreparable  harm  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry,  however,  there  must  still  be  sufficient 
pressure  maintained  on  the  industry  to  cause 
it  to  more  energetically  seek  answers  to  the 
problems  of  its  employees.  The  situation 
in  California,  Texas  and  Arizona,  where 
thousands  of  Mexican  nationals  are  used, 
is  vastly  more  serious  than  in  Oregon  where 
only  a  few  hundred  are  used.  The  Medford 
area  in  Oregon,  which  is  the  only  area  using 
nationals,  must  not  escape  the  pressure  on 
the  total  situation,  however. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  16,  1961] 
Arkansas  Field  Pay  Palls  to  30  Cents  an 
Hour 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Heafer,  Ark.,  July  13. — John  Morrison,  38- 
year-old  migrant  laborer  from  southeastern 
Missouri,  dropped  his  hoe  after  10  hours  of 
chopping  cotton  on  the  J.  E.  Pollard  farm 
here  yesterday  and  collected  $3  for  another 
day’s  work. 

“Some  places  around  here  in  eastern  Ar¬ 
kansas  are  paying  only  $2,”  the  ex-soldier 
said.  “Who  can  support  a  family  by  chop¬ 
ping  cotton?  We’re  leaving  tonight  for 
Michigan  to  see  if  we  can  find  work  in  the 
cherry  orchards.” 


His  wife  and  their  flushed  11 -year-old 
daughter,  who  had  weeded  cotton  under  the 
hot  sun  all  day  alongside  them,  piled  into 
their  1946  Buick  along  with  the  Morrisons’ 
8-month-old  baby  and  9-year-old  daughter. 

The  Missourian  is  one  of  nearly  half  a 
million  American  farm  laborers  who  migrate 
each  year  to  earn  a  living. 

They  come  to  Arkansas  to  thin  and  weed 
cotton  in  May,  June,  and  July,  only  if  they 
can  find  no  other  work.  The  prevailing  wage 
rates  posted  in  employment  offices  in  the 
area,  range  from  30  cents  an  hour  in  some 
counties  to  50  cents  in  others.  Actual  pay 
during  most  of  the  chopping  season  has  been 
30  cents  this  year. 

MIGRANT  FAMILIES  COMPETE 

The  migrant  families  compete  for  these 
jobs  with  sharecroppers  living  on  the  cotton 
plantations,  with  field  hands  living  in  near¬ 
by  small  towns  and  urban  centers  such  as 
Memphis,  and  with  Mexican  nationals 
brought  in  when  there  is  a  labor  “shortage.” 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  work, 
cotton  growers  need  greatly  fluctuating  num¬ 
bers  of  workers  during  the  chopping  season 
and  for  harvesting  in  August  and  September. 
Many  more  choppers  are  needed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  June  than  in  July.  Thousands  can 
be  recruited  in  “day-haul”  buses  from 
Memphis. 

Mexicans  have  been  imported  under  con¬ 
tract  for  the  last  decade  to  insure  a  stable 
labor  force  throughout  Arkansas’  delta  land. 
The  program  stems  from  labor  shortages 
that  existed  in  World  War  II. 

Eastern  Arkansas  growers  hired  31,300 
braceros  last  year,  more  than  any  State  ex¬ 
cept  Texas  and  California.  They  paid  them 
the  legal  minimum  of  50  cents  an  hour  for 
chopping  cotton. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  a  2-year  extension  of  the  bracero  law, 
which  expires  December  31.  It  permits  im¬ 
portation  of  Mexicans  only  to  relieve  farm 
labor  shortages. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee.  The  administration  is 
seeking  to  amend  the  law  to  limit  imported 
labor  sufficiently  to  assure  active  competi¬ 
tion  for  domestic  workers.  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  believes  the  importa¬ 
tion  program  is  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  keeping  domestic  wages  in  the  cotton- 
fields  at  near-starvation  levels. 

GOLDBERG  GIVES  VIEWS 

“The  nature  and  size  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  substantially  interferes  with  the 
normal  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  labor  market,”  he  testified 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee.  “The  in¬ 
exorable  result  is  to  stabilize  or  depress  the 
wages  of  our  own  farmworkers  in  areas 
where  Mexican  braceros  are  employed.” 

The  “adverse  effect”  charge  was  restated  in 
Memphis  today  by  Prank  E.  Johnson,  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  He  was  in 
Memphis  to  meet  with  Arkansas  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  employment  service  officials  to  see  if 
the  situation  could  be  improved.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Mexican  labor  program  contend 
that  cottongrowers  are  deliberately  using  it 
to  keep  domestic  pay  low. 

About  315,000  Mexicans  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  last  year.  More  were  used 
in  the  cotton  fields  than  for  any  other  crop. 
Less  than  2  percent  of  Nation’s  4,000,000 
farms  use  braceros  and  most  of  the  users  are 
large  operators. 

Cotton  growers  and  other  users  of  Mexi¬ 
cans  vigorously  oppose  any  change  in  the 
present  law.  One  administration-backed 
proposal  would  provide  that  employers  using 
Mexicans  must  pay  them  the  statewide  or 
national  average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm 
labor,  whichever  is  less,  with  a  maximum 
increase  in  any  one  year  of  10  cents  an  hour. 
The  Arkansas  statewide  average,  among  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation,  is  73  cents  an  hour. 


The  effect  would  be  to  bring  domestic  rates 
up  accordingly. 

BUSINESS  LOSSES  FEARED 

"We  just  couldn’t  do  it  and  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  James  F.  Reeves,  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  11,000-acre  Kuhn  Cotton  Plantation 
near  here. 

He  cited  the  high  cost  of  machinery  and 
the  unreliability  of  the  weather  in  producing 
a  crop.  Workers,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  that  the  plantation  would  go 
into  the  red  if  they  were  paid  more  than 
the  current  30  cents  an  hour. 

Whether  or  not  the  Mexican  program  is 
amended,  the  Department  of  Labor  intends 
to  insist  on  wages  for  dometic  cotton  chop¬ 
pers  that  match  the  50  cents  minimum  guar¬ 
anteed  Mexican  workers. 

The  law  authorizing  importation  of  brace¬ 
ros  provided  that  employers  first  make  “rea¬ 
sonable”  efforts  to  attract  domestic  workers 
at  “comparable”  wages. 

An  interpretation  of  this  provision  issued 
in  May  by  Mr.  Goldberg’s  office  defined  the 
domestic  workers  as  able-bodied  persons  14 
years  of  age  or  over  with  the  skill  to  do  the 
job  concerned.  Cotton  chopping  is  unskilled 
labor. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  come  to  Memphis 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  ruling  would  be 
enforced  next  year.  But  Arkansans  were  not 
convinced. 

“It’s  a  nonenforceable  regulation,”  James 
L.  Bland,  administrator  of  the  Arkansas  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor’s  Employment  Security 
Division,  said  in  an  interview.  “We  can’t 
tell  a  man  what  he  must  pay.” 

Most  growers  prefer  Mexican  to  American 
labor,  hie  said,  because  only  able-bodied 
adult  males  in  fine  phvsical  condition  are 
imported.  Crews  assembled  locally  include 
old  men,  women  and  children. 

A  survey  made  by  Mr.  Bland’s  office  showed 
that  only  24  percent  of  the  workers  recruited 
in  the  Memphis  day-haul  operation  were  18 
to  45  year-old  men  who  could  keep  up  with 
Mexicans  in  weeding  cotton. 

“The  Americans  willing  to  do  this  stoop 
labor  for  30  cents  an  hour  are  the  dregs  of 
humanity,”  said  Lloyd  E.  Curtis,  manager 
of  the  State  Employment  Service  Office  for 
Crittenden  County  in  west  Memphis.  He 
said  they  included  derelicts  as  well  as  women 
and  children. 

FEW  SEEK  FIELD  WORK 

He  remarked  that,  although  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  high  in  Arkansas  and  Memphis 
and  all  claimants  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  were  offered  cotton-chopping  jobs,  few 
would  take  work  in  the  fields.  Those  who 
do  go,  he  said,  are  agricultural  workers  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  labor¬ 
ers  who  dend  entirely  on  fieldwork  and 
odd  jobs  for  a  living. 

“You  can’t  afford  to  pay  for  something  you 
don’t  get,”  Mr.  Reeves  said.  “You  can’t  pay 
a  $3  worker  $5  a  day  and  stay  in  business 
very  long.  It  would  benefit  us  to  expand  the 
Mexican  program  and  eliminate  the  day- 
haul.” 

Opponents  of  the  present  bracero  program 
co’  tend  that  growers  would  get  a  better  job 
from  domestic  workers  if  pay  and  working 
conditions  were  improved. 

They  cite  California,  where  wages  paid  by 
users  of  Mexicans  rose  to  $1  an  hour  last 
year  in  some  crops.  „ 

This  helped  to  attract  a  domestic  farm- 
labor  force  that  State  officials  called  the 
best  in  years.  Peak  employment  of  braceros 
dropped  by  about  10,000. 

PRACTICE  IN  OTHER  STATES 

Other  States,  including  Washington  and 
Oregon,  that  formerly  relied  heavily  on 
braceros,  no  longer  use  them,  having  found 
they  could  attract  all  the  farm  labor  they 
needed  by  offering  better  wages  and  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  for  domestic  workers. 
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Robert  E.  Brewington,  a  cotton  grower 
here,  stopped  using  Mexicans  2  years  ago.  He 
said  that  with  adequate  supervision  domestic 
crews  performed  well. 

Nor  has  he  been  troubled  with  shortages 
of  labor  for  his  680 -acre  farm. 

“I  can  always  get  enough  day-haul  labor 
anytime  I  want  it,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Bland  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  if 
wages  were  raised  to  50  cents  an  hour  farm¬ 
ers  would  have  to  be  selective  in  hiring  do¬ 
mestics  and  “we  would  create  a  great  deal 
more  unemployment  and  have  to  have  more 
Mexicans.” 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1961] 
The  Braceros  Problem 
In  his  letter  of  May  15,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Charles  Teague,  of  the  13th  Cali¬ 
fornia  District,  defended  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  importation  program  as  an  anti-wet¬ 
back  measure  and  a  boon  to  the  small  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States.  He  declared,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  amendments  to  the  program 
proposed  by  the  Kennedy  administration — 
amendments  designed  to  protect  American 
farmworkers  from  unfair  competition  due 
to  the  mass  importation  of  Mexican  labor — 
are  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Teague  represents  a  California  district 
where  braceros  (imported  Mexican  nationals) 
are  used  in  great  numbers. 

Although  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
was  not  intended  to  displace  domestic  work¬ 
ers  or  to  depress  their  wages,  these  results 
in  fact  have  occurred.  Department  of  Labor 
studies  demonstrate  conclusively  that  wages 
in  the  majority  of  areas  where  Mexican  farm 
laborers  are  employed  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rise  of  farm  wages  nationally.  In 
1960  while  over  300,000  Mexicans  were  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  to  work  in  the  fields 
of  California,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arkan¬ 
sas,  thousands  of  American  farmworkers  took 
to  the  road  hunting  jobs  which  would  pay  a 
living  wage. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  basic  inconsistency 
in  the  fact  that  the  imported  Mexican  farm¬ 
workers  are  guaranteed  wages  and  working 
conditions  which  our  own  farmworkers  are 
not  receiving. 

Mr.  Teague  attempts  to  justify  the  program 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  an  antiwetback  meas¬ 
ure.  He  states  that  if  the  program  were 
terminated,  Mexican  workers  would  enter  the 
country  illegally  and  be  employed  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms.  This  is  more  of  a  threat  than 
an  argument.  Mr.  Teague’s  growers  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Government  that  if  it  reduces 
the  number  of  braceros  available  for  work  on 
U.S.  farms,  they  will  hire  Mexicans  who  enter 
the  country  illegally.  Turning  logic  upside 
down,  Mr.  Teague  says  that  the  best  way  to 
•  cure  the  wetback  problem  is  to  legalize  the 
wetbacks. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  not  adequate  to 
the  task  of  policing  the  Mexican  border, 
it  should  be  strengthened.  I  believe  further, 
that  if  growers,  or  any  other  employers, 
presume  to  break  our  Nation’s  immigration 
laws  by  harboring  and  trafficking  in  “wet¬ 
backs,”  they  should  be  punished  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Wetback  Control  Act  of 
1952. 

Mr.  Teague  also  contends  that  Public  Law 
78  is  of  inestimable  help  to  the  small  farmer; 
indeed  that  many  small  farmers  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  if  the  program  were 
terminated.  On  this  question  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Merwin 
Coad,  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  on  May  3 : 

“The  bracero  program  may  be  of  short- 
run  value  to  those  small  growers  who  use 
Mexican  labor.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  program  is  beneficial  in  the 
long  run  to  these  growers.  Considerable 
evidence  has  been  accumulated  which  shows 
that  the  availability  of  Mexican  labor  causes 


overproduction  and  a  resulting  decline  in 
the  prices  these  small  growers  receive  for 
their  products.  The  large  grower  who  is  able 
to  increase  his  acreage — usually  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  small  grower  who  has  been 
forced  out  of  business — is  not  affected  by 
this  decline  in  prices. 

I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Teague  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  bracero  program  is  of  no 
benefit  whatsoever  to  those  small  farmers 
who  hire  no  labor  at  all  (54  percent),  and 
to  those  farmers  who  hire  domestic  labor 
exclusively  (over  40  percent) .  Less  than  2 
percent  of  all  American  farmers  hire  Mexican 
labor.  No  doubt  there  are  some  small  grow¬ 
ers  among  this  2  percent  but  compared  to 
the  vast  majority  of  growers  who  do  not  use 
foreign  labor,  they  constitute  a  miniscule 
minority. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  correct  one  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Teague.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  letter  he  stated:  “You  will 
note  the  Department  of  Labor  agrees  that 
the  legislation  should  be  extended  for  2 
years.” 

On  April  24,  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg, 
speaking  for  the  administration,  said:  “It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  position  be  understood:  We  are  against 
any  extension  of  Public  Law  78  without 
reform.” 

It  would  be  well  for  the  proponents  of 
Public  Law  78  to  consider  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Goldberg’s  statement,  and  all 
aspects  of  this  program. 

Jeffery  Cohelan, 
Representative,  Seventh 

District,  California. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1961] 
Labor  From  Mexico 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stop  fostering  the  use  of  cheap  for¬ 
eign  labor  to  the  detriment  of  American 
workers.  We  refer  to  the  program  by  which 
Mexican  laborers  are  allowed  to  come  into 
this  country  every  year  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  harvest  the  crops,  mostly  in  the  Far  West 
and  Southwest.  These  Government-author¬ 
ized  invasions,  over  300,000  strong  last  year, 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  of  domestic  farmworkers. 

Public  Law  78,  which  permits  these  incur¬ 
sions,  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Ga things  bill  (H.R.  2010),  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  extend  its 
life  as  it  is  for  2  years  more.  But  Repre¬ 
sentative  Coad,  of  Iowa,  has  introduced  a 
measure  (H.R.  6032),  strongly  supported  by 
the  Kennedy  administration,  which  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  2-year  extension,  but  in  contrast  to 
the  Gathings  bill  would  give  American  work¬ 
ers  much  needed  protection. 

It  requires  that  before  growers  can  em¬ 
ploy  braceros  they  must  offer  U.S.  workers 
wages  that  are  at  least  equivalent  to  average 
farm  wages  in  the  State  or  Nation,  whichever 
is  the  lower.  Growers  would  also  have  had 
to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  attract  domes¬ 
tic  workers  by  offering  them  conditions  of 
employment  comparable  to  those  required 
by  the  existing  law.  Mexican  workers  would 
be  limited  to  seasonal  and  temporary  manual 
jobs  and  their  numbers  could  be  limited  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  so  as  to  assure  ac¬ 
tive  competition  among  growers  for  domestic 
farmworkers. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  favorably  on  the  Gathings  bill  and 
the  Rules  Committee  has  cleared  it  for  action 
by  the  House.  It  should  be  killed — unless  it 
is  amended  along  the  lines  of  the  Coad  bill. 
Its  death  would  be  unlamented  except  by 
the  large-scale  growers.  They  have  used  it 
to  obtain  an  endless  supply  of  seasonal  farm¬ 
hands  who  work  without  complaint  under 
conditions  far  below  decent  American 
standards. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  requested?  If  not,  I  now  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 
All  in  favor  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  will  vote  “yea”;  those  opposed 
will  vote  “nay.” 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BOGGS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  DODD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 

"nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeL  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Conference  in  London. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Conference  in  Brussels. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fund  and  World  Bank  in 
Vienna. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  wrould  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator,  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[No.  218] 

YEAS — 41 


Anderson 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickey 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Hill 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

NAYS — 31 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Long,  Hawaii 

Proxmire 

Case,  N.J. 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Fong 

McGee 

Symington 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Young,  Ohio 

Javits 

Pastore 

Keating 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Aiken 

Chavez 

McNamara 

Allott 

Church 

Miller 

Beall 

Clark 

Morton 

Boggs 

Dirksen 

Moss 

Bridges 

Dodd 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Eastland 

Schoeppel 

Bush 

Gruening 

Smith,  Mass. 

Butler 

Hartke 

Tower 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Capehart 

McCarthy 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

WASHING^PN  SUNDAY  STAR/  AR¬ 
TICLE  OVERSIMPLIFIES  ACCOUNT 

OF  EFFORTS  TO  RECRUIT  MAN¬ 
POWER  FOKVAPPLE  PICKING  IN 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ORCHARDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH 'subsequently  said : 
Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  the  Mexicafvfarm  labor  pro¬ 
gram,  I  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  September 
17, 1961,  indicating  that  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  in  West  Virginia  were  mot  suffi¬ 
ciently  responsive  to  job  opportunities  in 
the  apple  onmards  of  the  State’s  eastern 
panhandle/ section  during  the  current 
apple-pinking  season. 

Franj/y,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Star 
article  was  an  oversimplication  whic] 
did  /not  reflect  in  sufficient  degree  the 
va/ious  elements  of  the  problem  involved. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  ap- 
Je-picking  recruitment  effort  was  made 
primarily  in  southwestern  counties  of 
West  Virginia  where  unemployment  in 
that  bituminous  coal-producing  section 
of  the  State  has  been  persistent  and 
chronic.  However,  this  area  of  West 
Virginia  is  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  State’s  apple-growing  region,  involv¬ 
ing  travel  of  from  225  to  275  miles  or 
more. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
efforts  to  recruit  from  this  section  for 
labor  in  the  apple-growing  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  picking  season  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  successful. 

Foremost  is  the  travel  problem,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  distance  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  resources. 
Few  of  the  unemployed  in  the  south¬ 
western  portion  of  West  Virginia  have 
any  resources  remaining.  Many  of  them 
have  left  home  before  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Most  of  the  older  men  in  the 
jobless  ranks  have  had  totally  negative 
experiences  in  their  visitations  else¬ 


where  seeking  job  opportunities,  and  I 
am  told  of  numerous  instances  wherein 
they  were  stranded,  totally  penniless, 
away  from  home 

During  the  mid-1950’s  and  up  to  the 
recession  of  1958,  a  large  number  of/he 
younger  families  moved  out  of  southern 
West  Virginia  into  the  industrial  areas 
of  the  East,  Midwest,  and  Sfafuthwest, 
where  employment  was  Obtainable. 
Then  came  the  1958  recession.  Lacking 
seniority  in  their  places  of/employment, 
a  high  percentage  of  thetfe  transplanted 
West  Virginians  were  .among  the  first 
workers  dropped  from  payrolls.  Many 
of  them  found  it  to/6e  necessary  to  re¬ 
turn  to  West  Virginia  to  be  among  home 
folk  because  thej/had  become  impover¬ 
ished  away  from  home  while  awaiting 
reopening  of  employment  opportunities. 
They  remained  equally  impoverished  up¬ 
on  their  return  to  West  Virginia,  but  at 
least  they/were  among  home  folk  and  in 
nonurban  environments  familiar  to 
them. 

Thun,  too,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  living 
ray  from  home  during  the  short  apple- 
licking  season.  Our  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  in  the  southern  area  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  not  equipped,  as  are  the  regular 
migrant  laborers,  with  house  trailers  or 
living  facilities  built  on  trucks.  In  fact, 
few  of  them  have  any  vehicles  of  any 
kind  in  operating  condition,  and  fewer  of 
them  have  cash  to  pay  for  transporta¬ 
tion  or  rents  for  quarters  away  from 
home. 

Unemployment  compensation  was 
mentioned  in  the  Star  article  as  being 
a  consideration  which  mitigated  against 
jobless  persons  accepting  apple-picking 
employment  for  a  short  picking  season. 
My  view,  however,  is  that  this  was  not  a 
retarding  factor  in  the  degree  the  article 
indicated.  Unemployment  security  ben¬ 
efit  payments  for  most  jobless  persons  in 
the  region  of  primary  recruitment  long 
since  have  expired,  even  under  the  ex¬ 
tended  programs  authorized  by  Congress 
and  the  State  legislature. 

What  the  Star  article  did  not  indicate 
\as  being  a  reason  why  few  unemployed 
2rsons  responded  to  the  apple -picking 
recruitment  campaign  is  perhaps  the 
principal  reason,  namely  this: 

Thh  State  of  West  Virginia  has  in  op- 
erationx  its  temporary  emergency  em¬ 
ployment  program  under  which  employ¬ 
able  individuals  who  are  jobless  now  are 
eligible.  The  State  legislature  changed 
the  relief  eligibility  requirements  to 
make  employables  eligible  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  doHar-an-hour  work  pro¬ 
gram  on  cleanup  qnd  other  local  public 
works  programs.  Likewise,  a  Federal- 
State  agreement  makes  recipients  of  aid 
for  dependent  childreh  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  works  program.  There¬ 
fore,  many  unemployedAmerhaps  over 
15,000  by  now — have  this  ddfiar-an-hour 
work  in  or  near  their  own  communities 
and  prefer  it  to  going  more  than  200 
miles  to  the  low-wage-paying,  apple¬ 
picking  jobs  during  a  short  season.  The 
net  income  from  low-paying  work,  at 
home  probably  would  exceed  that  net 
come  from  an  away-from-home  apple1 
picking  job. 


Public  Law  87-345 
87th  Congress,  H.  R.  2010 
October  3,  1961 

an  act 


To  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 

purj)oses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  section  502(2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  essential  expenses 
incurred  by  it  under  this  title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of 
personnel  engaged  in  compliance  activities,  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $15  per  worker ;  and”. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (3)  of  section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “(3)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  for  such  employment  at  wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and 
working  conditions  comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign  workers”. 

Sec.  3.  Sections  504  through  509  of  such  Act  are  renumbered  sections 
“505”  through  “510”  respectively;  the  reference  to  “section  507”  in 
section  508,  renumbered  as  section  “509”,  is  changed  to  section  “508”; 
and  the  following  new  section  “504”  is  inserted  after  section  503: 

“Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  any  employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  any 
employer — 

“  ( 1 )  for  employment  in  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  occu¬ 
pations,  except  in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship ;  or 

“  (2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  maintain  power-driven  self- 
propelled  harvesting,  planting,  or  cultivating  machinery,  except 
in  specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  necessary 
for  a  temporary  period  to  avoid  undue  hardship.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  505  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  renumbered  as  section 
“506”,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(d)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  illness  or  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  for  them.” 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of  such  Act,  renumbered  as 
section  “508”,  is  amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the  words 
“Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended”  to  a  period  and  deleting  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Sec.  6.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  renumbered  as  section 
“510”,  is  amended  by  striking  “December  31,  1961”  and  inserting 
“December  31,  1963”. 

Approved  October  3,  1961. 
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Illness  or  dis¬ 
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Extension  date. 
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